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THE NEED FOR A RE-CREATION OF 
OUR CONSTITUTION 


THE curtain has fallen upon the first act of the constitutional 
drama; or perhaps the situation may be more correctly defined 
by saying that the lever du rideau has been concluded, and that the 
curtain is about to rise upon the first scene in perhaps the greatest 
constitutional struggle that this country has ever witnessed. 

During the interval it i$ to be hoped that inter-party passions ~ 
may be allowed to subside. The Press, which made so splendid a 
fight for liberty and the rights of the people, will be doing an ill- 
turn to the people, and will be jeopardising the cause of liberty, ; if 
they continue to inveigh against the conduct of those peers who 
felt it their duty to abstain from voting, or even to vote with the 34 
Government, in the division that decided w hether the Lords wou Id 
or would not insist upon their amendments. Peers who refused to 
follow the advice of their leaders seem to have laboured under the — 
delusion that insistence upon the amendments could produce some 
effect upon the Bill. That was, as we all Jmow, an hallu 
The House of Lords had only one question to decide on the 
able night of Thursday, thé 10th of Maen Is t 
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amended, to ‘pass minus or plus the creation of three or four 
hundred peerages? ‘That is the fact, and in criticising it, one point 
only should be considered—the effect upon a policy of recon- 
struction. 

The peers—both those who followed and those who did not 
follow Lord Liansdowne’s advice—have been subjected to much 
abuse ; and arguments having but little bearing upon the real issue 
have been freely used in support of unreasonable invective. Accu- 
sations of mutiny on the one hand, of moral cowardice on the 
other hand, have been freely handied about. Peers were urged to 
remember the appalling consequences of a Radical majority in the 
Upper House, enabling a despotic usurping Cabinet to place every 
conceivable legislative abomination upon the Statute Book as fast 
as it could be rammed through a gagged House of Commons. 

_ They were entreated to save the peerage from utter degradation, 

** and to extricate the Crown from an almost intolerably difficult 
position. On the other hand they were reminded that as the King 
is a constitutional monarch all responsibility rests upon his 
Ministers, and that the occupant of the Throne should be looked 
on as an abstraction ; the necessity of compelling a great creation 
of peerages, an action odious to Ministers and still more 
odious to the Grown, was insisted upon as the only means whereby 
the gravity of the revolution could be impressed upon the people. 
It is to be desired that these and all arguments addressed to tactical 
party advantages may be allowed to drop. ‘They serve only to 
obscure the situation, to crowd out essentials, and to distract 
attention from the consideration of the only thing worth consider- 
ing—the creation of a new Constitution. 

The Constitution, as we inherited it, has gone. By the arbitrary 
action of the Cabinet our unwritten Constitution .bas been so 
shattered that the pieces can never be put together again. ‘The 

-~ delicate balance between the Crown, the Lords and the Commons 
has been upset and cannot be restored. Democratic rule, under a 
party system and an unwritten Constitution , has hopelessly broken 
down. The Constitution must be reconstructed. For an unwritten 
Constitution dependent upon precedent, usage, and the regulated 

_play of two great political parties, a written Constitution must be 
gradually substituted, strong enough to control the incalculable 
effects of parties composed of unstable elements, ephemeral com- 
binations, and sections discordant but capable of transient 
- combination. 

is As matters now stand we are confronted by the appalling fact 

_" that any Cabinet in future, however much it may be out of touch” 

` with national opinion, can work its irretrievable will without let 
= or hindrance. What Mr. Asquith has done to-day any Prime 

-Minister can do to-morrow if the claim put forward by the Govern- 
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ment is admitted, and it is within the right of any Prime Minister 
to advise the Sovereign to create a sufficient number of peers to 


which his Cabinet holds it has a mandate to place upon the 
Statute Book. The sole judges of the virtue of the mandate are 
to be the Ministers themselves. The last check to Cabinet 
dictatorship has been removed, the ancient prerogatives of the 
Grown have been suborned and incorporated in thé ordinary 
machinery of the party caucus, and the House of Lords has been | 
robbed of the last vestige of its power to delay legislation until an "4 
opportunity has been given the electorate of expressing its opinion. < 
The House of Commons has ceased to be a deliberative assembly. — 
It lies absolutely at the mercy of any Cabinet that can contrive by 
log-rolling to hold together the jarring elements which, uniting 
for temporary purposes, may have placed a little oligarchy in | 
power. . 
How do we stand now? Under the Parliament Bill the House 
of Lords retains the right of delay. It can reject twice any measure 
to which it objects. It can at least give the public time to think. 
Had the House been swamped by a great creation, the people 
would have been deprived of eyen this slender hindrance to hasty 
legislation. It is true that if the Government follow the utterly 
unjustifiable precedent they have created, there is nothing to 
prevent them at any future date pleading urgency for any so-called 
reform, advising the Crown to give ‘ guarantees,’ and thus forcing 
through any Bill at the first time of asking. This, after all, has 
been the procedure with reference to the Parliament Bill. Though 
the electors had an opportunity of expressing their views on the 
general lines of the Government scheme, this scheme wa’ in fact 
only one of many questions submitted at the last General Election, 
and it was not until the General Election was over that the i 
Government produced the actual measure which it was intended ~ 
to force through the House of Lords. : | 
But there is a limit to the patience, the ignorance and the 
credulity of the people, and there may be a limit to the arbitrary 
methods of the Government. There is a vast difference between 
advising the exercise of the Royal prerogative to pass a measure 
which has been, though only inferentially, before the country at 
two elections, and invoking it to pass Bills that have never been | ; 
before the electors, and that have not in detail or principle gone 
through the ordeal of an election. The Lords by their inacti 
and action have procured for the people a short period of delay 
The Constitution has lost its ancient balance, and that Co 
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od | TSN y but wide powers are still retained þ 
measure of autonomy, gr etain y th 
hy British Parliament. Under the new conditions arbitrarily create 
10M by the present Cabinet, our whole Imperial destiny rests upon 
on. the will of a strong Minister and his subservient colleagues, un- 


e E fettered by any of those ancient checks which in the past have 
proved valuable pulwarks against hasty changes. Whatever the 
an object of the revolution may be, no doubt can exist as to its effect. 
SE The whole legislative machinery has been recklessly anq 
ol _ ruthlessly thrown out of gear bya Government incapable of govern- 
a - ing either the country or itself. The Commons’ House of Parlia- 
a! less, the House of Lords has been reduced to 


Hoa ment is powerles ; 
a] impotence, organised and responsible democracy has been de- 
Eoul throned. But that is not all. Wrecking Ministers have found apt } 

„pupils. The spirit of mutiny, the revolt against all usage, prece- 


Wer , se <p ee 
dent and constituted authorities, originating 1n the Government 
) 


a= 


a has spread over the whole country, and in social as well as in 
sorn political matters the nation is reverting towards sheer barbarism 
sone and a reign of violence and mere physical force. Reconstruction 
anid M only of the machinery of government but also of the basis on i 
erag which all Governments rest—organised society—is the task that 


stot, Statesmen have in hand. 

-avity Tt is to the last degree unlikely that when the people under- 
obed Stand the true meaning of the revolution, they will consent to their 
adva Own degradation. When they realise that the unwritten Constitu- 
tp tion that they inherited has ceased to operate, they will insist upon i 

jon f ® written Constitution strong enough to safeguard their rights, 

the cl and too tough to be easily torn up. And the operation has been 
he Go; Commenced. The House of Lords, in relinquishing its legal 
n of i powers over money Bills, made some definition of a money Bill 
and the creation of some authority to interpret that definition 
ene es admission that the powers of the two pranches of 
5 ee Sa ie should be defined by statute renders the creation of. al 

ats eae Oem with power to interpret the statute equally neces- 
ce, Bry statutes are interpreted by the ordinary courts. AN 
dinary statute demands an extraordinary court. ‘The action 
sebery 5 Teso 
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me ee show that we have already pu 
SX we must inevitably pursue to the end—the substitu 
an unwritten Constitution. That is the one a” 


apane in mind, and criticism on the action © ge 
ould be confined to the question whether, with 
‘House was or was not wise iD 
would have mac” 
jn securing for 
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people a period of delay during which a re-creation of a Constitu- 
tion could be set before them. 

It has been said that nothing short of an incident so dramatic, 
or comic, as the creation of three or four hundred peers would 
suffice to open the eyes of the people. I rate their intelligence 
higher than that, and the facts are not obscure. Strenuous efforts 
have been made on the part of the Government and its organs in 
the Press to misrepresent in the grossest manner the action of the 


House of Lords towards the Parliament Bill. It has been asserted, 


with hysterical reiteration, that during the discussion of the Parlia- 
‘ sullen resistance ` to 


ment Bill the majority of the peers offered a 
the measure, while in other quarters they have been charged with 
pursuing ‘ wrecking tactics.’ The lie is palpable. The Parliament 
Bill as presented by the Government was accepted in its entirety. 
by the House of Lords. The Bill as it eventually passed the Upper 
Chamber was the Bill as it had left the House of Commons, 
without anything subtracted from it, but with certain additions 
which, in the opinion not only of Unionist peers but of many peers 
who usually act with the Government, were essential. > 
The Parliament Bill is a temporary expedient designed by the 
Government to enable them to carry on the business of the country 
according to their own ideas, unfettered by checks. What is it 
that the Government in framing the Parliament Bill considered it 
necessary to include in that measure in order to achieve their 
purpose? In other words, for this is what it comes to : What were 
the grounds of indictment against the House of Lords? Putting 
aside all the rhetorical rubbish and gross misrepresentation em- 
ployed during the General Election in order to obscure the real 
issue, the two dominant counts in the charge against the peers 
were that they had invaded the financial privileges of the House of 
Commons by referring a Budget to the people, and that, being 
disproportionately Conservative in their opinions, they consistently 
refused to pass Liberal legislation. The accuracy of this definition 
of the charges against the House of Lords will not, I imagine, be 
questioned. ; 
How did the House of Lords meet the Government when it — 
presented the Parliament Bill, claiming that that Bill had received 
the assent of the electorate and should be permitted forthwith 
pass? As regards money Bills the Government obtained in th 
measure as it left the House of Lords all that it asked for; the 
peers relinquished all power to deal with money Bills, a pow 
which Mr. Asquith himself admitted it hitherto had the legal 1 
to exercise. What his Majesty’s Government desired, t 
Majesty’s Government obtained from the Upper Cha: 
parties in the House were in accord as to the neces sity of gu 
against ‘ tacking,’ direct or indirect, and of s ng 
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authority to decide whether a Bill was or was not a bona-fide 
money Bill. 'The only difference between the Government on the 
one hand and the Opposition on the other lay in this—a divergence 
of opinion as to how that authority should be constituted. The 
Government proposed that the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
an official whose essential duty it is to uphold the privileges of the 
House of Commons, should be the sole arbiter in a case of dispute 
as to the respective privileges of the two Houses. The suggestion 
that the Speaker could be regarded as an impartial authority on 
such a question is not arguable. It is impossible that any man in 
such, a position could give an absolutely impartial opinion. The 
Government proposal was that the official trustee of the privileges 
of one branch of the Legislature should act as counsel, jury and 
judge in a case in dispute between the two branches of the Legis- 
lature on that very point. No wonder Viscount Peel, for eleven 
years Speaker of the House of Commons and a Liberal in sym- 
pathies, denounced this proposal as unfair to the Speaker, unjust 
to the House of Lords and calculated to bring the Speakership into 
contempt. 

Into the details of the composition of the committee which the 
Opposition desired to set up, as the authority in lieu of the Speaker, 
or of the slight modification of their original proposal which the 
Government were willing to make, it is not necessary to enter. 
The point is, and it is one which the public will not fail to see, the 
enormity of forcing a great crisis, with all its irreparable conse- 
quences, upon the country on such a comparatively trivial matter 
as the exact constitution of the authority to be established to decide 
what is and what is not a money Bill. 

Now as to the other count of the indictment, that the House 
of Lords invariably rejected Liberal legislation and that his 
Majesty’s Ministers, who during their somewhat long wanderings | 
in the wilderness accumulated a great mass of legislative proposals, 
do not find that they have a fair and redsonable opportunity of 
placing them upon the Statute Book. Such a charge no doubt { 

_ sounds well upon the political platform, and is calculated to inflame 
he imagination a perferyid Radicals ; but eontldleed soberly, ib 
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ave been sent up to the House of Lords by he present Govern- 
ety all see been passed either with or without minor 
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ever, that the Govyernment’s complaint is a real one, can it be 
claimed that they did not obtain substantially all they wanted in 
that respect in the Parliament Bill as it left the House of Lords? 
Liberals complain of the Upper House rejecting their measures. 
Under the Bill as it was amended that House could no longer 
reject their measures ; a Liberal Cabinet could pass over the heads 
of the Lords every Bill that the House has ever rejected. The 
National Liberal Federation, through the Liberal Cabinet of the 
day, could pass straight to the Statute Book measures dealing with 
any and every subject without the assent of the House of Lords. 
The Parliament Bill as it was read a third time in the House of 
Lords left the Cabinet absolutely supreme as the interpreter of 
the policy dictated by this or that party caucus—a caucus it may 
be with its headquarters in England, or in Scotland, or in Ireland, , 
or in Wales. That was the object with which the Parliament Bill _ 
was framed, and in the Parliament Bill as it left the House of 
Lords that object was attained. Tt is difficult for any reasonable 
being to understand what more the Government could require 
than the absolute satisfaction of the demands which they them- 
selves put forward. On Liberal, Radical, Welsh and Trish 
Nationalist platforms up and down the United Kingdom complaint 
had been made of the operation of what orators were pleased to 
call the ‘ veto’ of the House of Lords. The House of Lords at 
the dictation of the Government, urging an exceedingly question- 
able claim to represent the sober judgment of the country, tem- 
porarily, at any rate, put aside the veto, stipulating only that 
provision should be made in order to ensure that the judgment of 
the people on certain matters should be obtained. 

The amendment put forward by Lord Lansdowne and accepted 
by the majority of the House of Lords was thoroughly in line with, 
Liberal policy as enunciated by Mr. Gladstone and the great 
Liberal leaders of the past. It proposed to refer certain matters to 
the judgment of the peeple. What were those matters? They 
were questions connected with the Crown, the Protestant succes- 
sion, and with what is commonly called Home Rule. Under the — 
Parliament Bill as amended, measures affecting the Crown ané 
the Protestant succession could be passed without the assen 
the House of Lords, but could not be passed without the ¢ 
of the people. It is unnecessary to argue this question 

except to record that the only reason that the Governt 
against that part of the amendment was that it wa 
believe that the present Ministry. or any Minis 
interfere with the Crown or the Protestant suce 
be true, although the present Government du j 
office have been driven by circumstances 1 
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dept. 
ment’s plea, then why is the Protestant oath regarded as necessary 
from the Sovereign upon his succession? The fact is that Parlia- 
ment in legislating on matters of extreme gravity cannot consider 

the personal characteristics of Sovereign or Ministers; it legislates 

not for to-day or for to-morrow, for this occupant of the throne or 
that, for this Ministry or for another; but it sets up safeguards, 
necessary though they may appear at the moment supererogatory. 
The other question which it was proposed to reserve for the 
judgment of the people was the setting up of statutory Parliaments 

in the United Kingdom with legislative functions. Under the 
Bill, as it left the House of Lords, the House of Commons could 

. pass any Home Rule Bill for England, Ireland, Scotland, or 
Wales, over the head of the House of Lords. All that the amend- 
_ment laid down was that, if a Government brought in Bills to set 
up statutory Parliaments with legislative functions, the opinion of 

the people on those Bills should be asked before they were placed 
upon the Statute Book. It is impossible to raise any real objection 

to such a thoroughly democratic provision. ‘The proposal had 
nothing whatever to do with the merits or demerits of Home 
Rule. It was an amendment that could be, and was, supported 
not less whole-heartedly by the Marquis of Londonderry, speaking 

on behalf of the Unionists of Ulster, than by myself xs a convinced 
Home Ruler. Nor did the amendment involve the question of the 
rights and powers that the House of Lords ought to have ultimately 

to reject a Home Rule Bill. Those rights had gone. ‘The 
complaint of the Liberals had been that the veto barred their 
legislation—the veto had disappeared. The complaint of the 
Nationalist party in the House of Commons had been that the only 

A obstacle to Home Rule lay in the veto—the veto had ceased to if 
exist. The Government had obtained from the House of Lords all 
that they asked for, and so had their allies, the tied Nationalist 
party. The question therefore round which the whole trouble 
centred narrows down to a very simple gne—namely, whether so 
great an organic change as would be involved in setting up a 
Parliament or Parliaments in the United Kingdom with legislative 
and administrative functions ought or ought not to be submitted 
to the judgment of the people. Why was the amendment refused ? 
Tiwo reasons are given, one colourable, the other nakedly absurd. ; 
It was deemed unnecessary on the ground that, as the people of 

_ the country knew that Home Rule formed part of the general 
olicy of the Government, they, having been returned to power at 
wo General Elections, had a perfect right to deal with the ques- 
But Home Rule is a most indefinite and elastic term, and 
jean almost anything or almost nothing. Possibly the 
t know what they mean by Home Rule, but certainly the 
do not know. If a Bill had been debated in Parliament, 
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and if therefore the country had become cognisant of its scope, 
some strength might be found in the argument that the result of 
the last two elections gave the Cabinet practically a mandate to 
carry Home Rule. But there is not an elector in the country who 
has the faintest idea of what was, or is, meant by Home Rule; 

and to say that because a Government was returned to power after 
two General Elections--in which about a dozen questions were 
involved, and in which, as we all know perfectly well, the electors 
swallowed some half-dozen nostrums they did not like at all in 
order to get the other half-dozen which they earnestly desired—it 
has a right to bring in and pass without consulting the people any 
definite measure of any kind, dealing with principle included in 
an indefinite programme, is pushing the theory of representative 
government far into the regions of absurdity. 

The other reason is that a great change has come over the spirit 
of the electorate, and that they would no longer object to Home 
Rule. With that I agree ; but the argument is in favour of accept- 
ing, not of rejecting, the amendment. A great and salutary change 
of opinion manifesting itself, in spite of all obstacles, in Treland, 
has reflected itself upon public opinion in Great Britain. His 
Majesty’s Government say they are satisfied that the majority of 
the electors of this country would accept a Home Rule Bill. The 
Nationalist party in the House of Commons are of the same way 
of thinking. In a letter which appeared in The Times of the 
19th of July, Mr. Redmond, speaking for his party, said : 

‘I am quite convinced that Home Rule for Ireland has at its 
back the goodwill of the overwhelming majority of the British 
public.’ 

Lord Londonderry, speaking for the most strenuous opponents 
of Home Rule, declared in the House of Lords that if a Home Rule ~ 
Bill were submitted to the electors and were approved of by them 
he and his friends would honestly accept it. That was the situation. 
All the elements necessary for an amicable and final settlement 
were present. Why was the opportunity lost? If Mr. Redmond 
and the Nationalist party are absolutely convinced that the over- 
whelming majority of the electors of Great Britain are in favour 
of Home Rule, and if his Majesty’s Government are also con- — 
vinced, as they say they are, why should they have objected so — 
strongly to asking the people the direct question and so settling aR 
the matter? i 

There can be but one answer. The Nationalist party would no 
allow the people to be consulted. Their action either belies th 
words or condemns them as anti-Home Rulers. Either 
Redmond does not desire to see Home Rule an accomplished | aci 
or he does not believe that the overwhelming majority people 
are in favour of it. Be that as it may, the poeg o ritain 
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are bound to see the damning fact that the Nationalist party have { 
taken up the utterly illogical position of refusing to allow a Home 
Rule Bill to be submitted to the judgment of the electors, though 
professing to believe that an overwhelming majority of them are 
in favour of it; and that the Government have prostituted the 
prerogative of the Crown, have forced a revolution upon the 
country-and have broken up the Constitution at the illogical, un- 
reasonable arbitrary command of their masters. It requires no 
dramatic event such as a great creation of peerages to force so 
patent a fact upon the attention of the people. So great a betrayal 
of the public for party purposes has never been perpetrated in the 
annals of history ; and I am gravely mistaken as to the English z 
character if such unreasonable and tyrannical action does not d 
creato a feeling of bitter resentment against the Government that 
has been guilty of it, and unfortunately against Ireland and every- 
thing to do with that ill-guided country. Thousands of electors 
of an open mind, ready to take a reasonable, just, and generous 
view of Ireland and her claims, will be turned against her. A 
_ strong case, to my mind an unanswerable case, can be made for 
Home Rule. No case can be made for refusing to submit a scheme 
to the people. If Ireland were claiming independence, demand- 
ing a separate existence, the establishment of an Irish Republic 
with its own army and navy, consular and civil service and all the 
equipment of an independent Sovereign State, the means whereby 
the end was accomplished would matter nothing. But Ireland 
remains, and must remain, a partner in the concern. The deed of l 
partnership requires remodelling, but the partnership must con- | 
tinue. Under those conditions the goodwill of the other partners Ss 
is essential. For Home Rule two things are essential : the good- { 
- will of the people of Great Britain and the stability of the Imperial 
Parliament. To make Home Rule synonymous in the eyes of the 
people of Great Britain with the destruction of the constitutional 
balance, the usurpation—for it comes to that—of the prerogative 
_ of the Crown, and their deprivation of the right to be consulted on 
-matters of organic change, is to damn Home Rule. Such a policy | 
is calamitous, for every portent indicates the supreme wisdom of a 
dopting a policy of national conciliation between Great Britain 4 
and Ireland, and burying at last the feud:of centuries. A policy 
conciliation is necessary in the interests of Ireland, of the 
d Kingdom, and of the Empire at large. 
ecent events have proved the absurdity of pretending that the 
seople are naturally disloyal, and that a Home Rule Parlia- — Í 
a Dublin would be a danger to the Crown and a menace to 
ty may be endangered if the interests of Irelan 
he discredited altar of party politics. 
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fresh burdens upon the people and in refusing the promised boon 
upon which the hearts of the Irish people are set-—the completion 
of land purchase. It is essential in the interests of peace and 
prosperity, in Ireland, and I may add for the honour of Parliament, 
that the operation of land purchase be completed with as little 
delay as possible. 

Mr. Asquith’s Government may possibly succeed in producing 
a Home Rule measure which Mr. Redmond may feel compelled to 
accept, but the grave financial questions which must inevitably be 
raised in connexion with land purchase and Home Rule can be 
settled satisfactorily only by co-operation of all parties, only by a 
policy of conciliation under which the people of the United King- 
dom will lay upon the Government of the day the duty of settling 
the Irish question on a permanent basis once for all. 

In refusing to take a popular vote on the question of Home Rule 
the Government have, if they are sincere Home Rulers, made a 
great tactical mistake. They have allowed their opponents to shift 
their ground from the merits of the case itself to the right of the 
electorate to be consulted upon it, whatever the merits may be. 
A fictitious opposition to Home Rule will be created. By mixing 
up Home Rule with a sweeping revolution, the destruction of 
everything that the majority in England, at any rate, hold dear, by 
raising the temperature of party politics to fever heat, the Govern- 
ment have imperilled Ireland’s just claims. ‘Their arrogant policy 
will stir up a feeling of antagonism to Home Rule, land purchase, 
and everything connected with Ireland, which does not naturally 
exist, and the true policy of conciliation will receive a set-back from 
which it may not easily recover. 

It would be out of place to state at length the only Irish policy 
which can heal the wounds of past centuries and cement a feeling 
of cordial friendship between the two islands. Any scheme if it 
is to contain the seeds of success must be framed on federal lines, 
and the constitutional question must be settled on a permanent 
basis. The power of a statutory Parliament, or of statutory 
Parliaments, is a delegated power. Stability of the central 
authority is a condition essential to stability of the subordinate Zsa 
authorities; order cannot owe allegiance to chaos. A statutory — 
Parliament using delegated powers, unless those powers were — 
derived from a strong and stable central authority, would have no 
chance of carrying on its business to the satisfaction either of the — 
people immediately concerned, of the people of the United King 
dom, or of the people of a united Empire. A strong Seco 
Chamber, a balanced Constitution, is an absolute necessity 1 
subordinate Parliament is not to run on the rocks during earlie st 


a 


years. There are many instances of federation and 
working well, but there is not one C 
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to, and delegation from, a strong, stable, well-balanced central 
power. I am fearful of the fate of Home Rule obtained by a 
violation of constitutional liberty, secured as a result of a mere 
party manœuvre, placed upon the Statute Book by means which 
must inevitably cause resentment and hostility to it. I look with 
nervous dread to the prospects of a measure of Home Rule which 
does not carry with it the goodwill of the people of Great Britain. 
No reasonable being imagines that it is possible to frame an abiding 
Constitution for Ireland out of the wreckage of the British Consti- 
tution. It is inconceivable that a statutory Parliament could have 
a fair chance of permanence and success in the administration of 
Irish affairs, if subject to the authority of a Parliament in such a 
state of chaos as that to which the Imperial Parliament has been 
reduced. 

What is the position in which we find ourselves? It is essen- 
tial that all Constitutionalists, all Imperialists, all who believe in 
democratic rule, all lovers of liberty should grasp it. Ireland 
and her claims, political, social, and economic, have been 
forced below the horizon of practical politics by the weight of the 
urgent necessity of remodelling the Constitution. But Ireland 
need not utterly despair. From that same necessity her oppor- 
tunity will spring. The relief of congestion is a question in- 
separable from the creation of a stable, balanced Parliamentary 
system, and the erection of a statutory Parliament or of statutory 
Parliaments is the only means whereby the disease of congestion 
can be cured. The problems of devolution and reconstruction are 
inseparable. In the solution of one the solution of both will be 
found, and it will be found in no other way. 2 

The Constitutional party have had their lesson—a bitter one. Í 
When they had the opportunity, they could not or would not see 
far enough ahead. They failed to grasp the facts—plain enough I 
should have thought—that a complete remodelling of our institu- 
tions, and particularly of the House of Lords, was necessary, and 
that wise and, above all, timely legislation dealing with social ques- 
tions was urgently needed. They lost the opportunity for reform, 
and the result is revolution. Reconstruction is now their task. Will 
they take warning from the past? Nothing short of bold, compre- 
hensive measures will suffice. If, when reaction swings them into l 
power, as sooner or later it must, they content themselves with in- | 
action, however masterly, they and, as I think, the nation are 
doomed. If, taking advantage of the strategical position the 
blunder of the Government has enabled them to occupy, they j 
adopt the purely negative policy of no Home Rule, they will sacr- a 
fice a long and useful future for a doubtful and temporary present 
gain. A large, bold, constructive policy, re-creating a well- p 
Ay balanced Constitution, setting up a stable Parliament capable Oo” 
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dealing with the business coming before it, viewing the claims of 
Ireland from a broad Imperial point of view, utilising the innate 
conservatism of the people, especially of Ireland, in order to deal 
wisely with social and economic problems, that is the policy that is 
required, and nothing short of it will suffice. Reaction against the 
intolerable tyranny achieved by the present Cabinet, and the 
disgraceful means by which it has been obtained, will some day 
bring back the Constitutional party to power, but reaction will not 
keep them there. No party can live on a policy of negation. The 
sooner a strong constructive policy is placed before the people, the 
sooner will the Constitutional party be given power necessary to 


earry it into effect. 
DUNRAVEN. 
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Pourrictans who took an active part in the recent political struggle 
necessanly regarded the passing of the Parliament Bill as an 
episode in party warfare. The Liberals were striking down their 
hereditary foes : the Unionists were losing the support of a body 
which had never failed to back the Unionist Party. This party 7 
aspect of the question largely explains why the country as 
a whole displayed so little excitement over a constitutional 
change of such far-reaching importance. For the average 
Englishman, except at election times, is to a large extent 
indifferent about party politics. He has a shrewd suspicion that 
the members of both parties are playing a game of their own, and 
their hits and misses do not greatly concern him. But there is 
a further and more important reason for the popular indifference 
which formed so striking a contrast to the political excitement, 
namely, the widespread conviction that the issue was inevitable, 
because the people had grown tired of the peers. As Lord 
Ribblesdale with humorous candour remarked in the final debate 
in the House of Lords: ‘My Lords,—The fact of the matter 
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is that the constituencies do not care about us.’ They do not 

care because the nation has outgrown aristocratic forms of 

government. ee 
That is not a feature of our country only. In every European Ý 


country the powers of the aristocracy are being weakened. So 

long as the masses were untaught and ignorant, it was impossible 
that they should take any real share in their own government. 
ey had to submit to external authority, because they had 
either the knowledge nor the intelligence to govern themselves. 
ie wide diffusion of education has rendered forms of government 
upon these conditions out of date. We now have so to 

ar political systems as to meet the fact that an enormous ~ 
eople, possibly indeed the majority of our present 
ire capable of forming some sort of judgment upon 
ro ems of government, and are at the same time eager to- 
e part in public affairs. Even were it desirable, it would — 
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All forms of government have their defects; and if we, 
looking back, now see or fancy we see some very great advantage 
in preceding forms of government, we may be sure that our 
ancestors saw even more clearly the defects of those forms of 
government, or they would not have exerted themselves, often at 
the cost of prolonged suffering and much bloodshed, to effect a 
change. 
What then is the principal danger we now have to face? What 
are the wrongs which our generation has to redress? J submit 
that the most serious danger now in prospect is the destruction 
of those essential human liberties for which our ancestors fought 
and suffered. As has often been pointed out before, the principal 
defect of democratic government is its disregard for individual 
liberty. This defect is all the more striking because the revolt 
against despotism and oligarchy has generally been inspired by 
an appeal for liberty. The theory both of monarchy and of 
aristocracy is that the rulers know better what is good for the 
people than the people themselves know. The people resent that 
theory, and demand liberty to conduct their own affairs in their 
own way. For the sake of liberty they demand the right of self- 
government ; but, as soon as they have obtained that night, they 
at once proceed to use their new powers to destroy liberty. 

So far as our own country is concerned, this change of outlook 
has been effected within the lifetime of the present generation. 
As long as the Liberal Party was engaged in trying to secure an 
enlargement of the rights of self-government for the benefit of the 
masses of the people, its constant appeal was to the principle of 
liberty. Now that this work has been in the main accomplished, 
the Liberal Party has forgotten its old traditions of liberty, and is 
engaged in trying to impose various restraints upon the liberty of 
the masses while simultaneously attacking the institution of. 
property, which is itself an essential bulwark of individual liberty. 
Anyone who doubts the extent of this contrast may be recom- 
mended to study again an oft-quoted passage from a speech 
delivered by one of the most typical of Liberal statesmen of the 
last generation. Speaking at Oxford in 1873 Sir William 
Harcourt said : į 

A Liberal Government tries, as far as the safety of society will permit, $ 
to allow everybody to do what he wishes. It has been the tradition of the A 
Liberal Party consistently to maintain the doctrine of individual liberty. 
It is the practice of allowing one set of people to dictate to another set of - 
people what they shall do, what they shall think, what they shall drink, 
when they shall go to bed, what wages they shall get and how they shal 
spend them, against which the Liberal Party has always protested. 


So completely has the attitude of the Liberal Party cha 
the thirty odd years that have since elapsed, that few ı 


2 
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Liberals are even aware that Sir William Harcourt, in the passage 
quoted, was giving expression to what was then the creed of the 
whole party. 

No special blame attaches to the Liberal Party for having thus 
completely changed its creed. The change which has taken place 
is due to the altered outlook of the greater part of the electorate. 
It has been forced upon Liberals rather than consciously and 
voluntarily adopted by them. The opposing party is subject to 
exactly the same influences ; and at the present moment it is not 
easy to discover any trace of real enthusiasm for individual liberty 
in either of our two great political parties. Both parties are 
pursuing a policy which is a negation of the principles of individual 
liberty and self-help upon which the greatness of the Empire has 
been built. Both are teaching envy of others instead of exertion 
of oneself. 

Simultaneously there has recently been a decline in that spirit 
of mutual toleration of divergent opinions which has so long been 
the pride of Englishmen. The most lamentable illustration is the 
outbreak of polemical violence in which a section of the Unionist 
Party indulged on the passing of the Parliament Bill. There was 
something to be said for the view of the ‘ Die-Hards,’ that the 
country would have been more aroused by an actual creation of 
500 peers to pass the Parliament Bill, than by the spectacle of the 
House of Lords accepting with quiet dignity a measure which had 
become inevitable. On such a speculative question of tactics 
differences of judgment were unavoidable, and divergent views 
could be held and expressed with equal sincerity and honour. 
So far as personal sacrifice is concerned, it seems obvious that the 
greatest sacrifice was made, not by those who gratified their own j 
sentiments by voting against the Government, nor by those who 

- Walked out of the House, but by the remaining handful of Unionist 
peers who, setting aside their own desires and: convictions, voted 
for a Bill of which they profoundly disapproved in order to save 
their House and the country from the added disaster of the whole- 
sale creation of pledge-bound peers. Yet some of the supporters of 
the “Die-Hards;’ and especially the newspaper supporters, 
poured out upon those who differed from them a torrent of vile 
abuse to which there has been no recent parallel. Here is a 
typical passage from a Tory evening paper : 

For the traitors there can be nothing but hatred and contempt. We hope 

_ that no honest man will take any one of them by the hand again, that their 
= friends will disown them, their clubs expel them, and that alike in politics 


= andin social life they will be made to feel the bitter shame they have brought 
‘upon us all. 


may well ask what has become of the English tradition of 
when professedly respectable journals use such language Pi 
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‘their friends is not of course novel. Half a century ago there 
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as this, and deliberately advocate the application of the boycott to 
men with whom they temporarily disagree. 

Unfortunately this disregard for the liberty of others 1s 
not confined to political issues. Exactly the same atti- 
tude of mind is displayed by weckly wage-earners when 
they go on strike, and by the mob of hooligans that 
gives vocal and physical support to the strikers. If any workman 
in the exercise of his undoubted right decides that he prefers to 
work on the terms offered rather than join the strike, he is 
denounced as a blackleg and a traitor. If he shows his face in the 
street he runs the risk of being attacked by howling ruffians. The 
only difference is that the East-end mob throws brickbats and the 
West-end journalist ink. This display of violence by strikers and 


was probably more violence than to-day, but in the interval a 
very marked improvement had occurred, and it was generally 
argued that the improved organisation of labour had destroyed all 
excuse for violence, and had rendered possible the settlement of 
labour disputes by entirely peaceful methods. The great 
significance of the recent series of strikes is that violent inter- 
ference with the freedom of other working-men and wanton 
destruction of property appear to have been regarded, at any rate 
by some of the strikers, as legitimate methods of advancing their 
own cause. The very conception of a simultaneous strike on all 
the railways of the kingdom so as to hold up the industries of the 
nation is itself a flagrant outrage upon the liberties of other people, 
and the fact that such a method of determining labour disputes 
should be seriously advocated by one section of the workpeople 
shows how grave are the dangers which lie ahead. 

Such developments as these are not accidental. They spring . 
from general causes affecting the whole body politic. 


These general causes may be traced to pressure exercised 
first by the masses, who are increasingly conscious both of their 
own political strength and of the relatively small share of this 
world’s advantages which they are able to enjoy, and secondly by 
the well-to-do classes who are philanthropically impatient with the 
existence of evil and misery. People who are poor, and see others 
rich, are naturally tempted to use the only far-reaching power they 
possess, namely, political power, to correct the inequalities which 
the operation of economic and moral forces has created. At the 
same time those members of the well-to-do classes in whom the 
sense of human sympathy is strongly developed feel eager to us 
what seems the quickest method of remedying flagrant evils. 

We should all like to find an immediate remedy for 
disease ; and some people can never convince themselves th 
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i away with the verdict that the disease is incurable, or that time 
[alone will cure it, they turn to the blatant quack. He always 
‘has a following both in medicine and in politics, for he promises 
to cure every evil with a remedy which is both pleasant to take 
and certain to succeed. 

In the realm of politics it will be found that all these quack 
remedies involve action by the State, either nationally or 
municipally. ‘That, in itself, means an interference with 
individual liberty, for the essence of State action is compulsion. 
There are many voluntary associations in this and in all countries, 
some of them highly efficient, and much more efficient than that 
particular form of association which we call the State, but they 
have not the universal power of compulsion which the State i 
possesses. If, then, people appeal to the State to do things, 
instead of leaving them to be done by individuals or by voluntary 
associations, it means that they want to use compulsion, that they 
want to infringe liberty. i 

The peculiar danger of this desire when expressed by 
democracies is that there is no natural limitation to it. “A tyrant 
is afraid of his neck, an aristocracy of its privileges ; a democracy 
has nothing to fear. The people cannot revolt against their own 
decrees ; the majority, if it be a real majority, is omnipotent. That 
is why democratic infringements of liberty are more to be feared 
than any other form of tyranny. The majority is so conscious of 
its omnipotence that it fails to perceive that there are moral limits | 
which it ought to impose upon the exercise of its powers. T'hose 
limits are transgressed when the reasonable liberties of the 
individual are arbitrarily curtailed. 

This statement necessarily lacks. precision. Tt is impossible 

- to say, with absolute exactitude, what is reasonable and what 18 | 

arbitrary. No final line can be drawn. We have to deal with 
tendencies, not with definitions. What I am here dealing with 
= is the tendency in democratic States fo ignore the necessity for 
individual liberty. Yet liberty is both a good thing in itself and 
an essential requisite of human progress. Everybody wants 


iberty. Every one of us feels the need of it. We all want a 
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But it is not only to human happiness that liberty is essential, 
it is also essential to human progress ; for, when the liberty of the 
individual is completely circumscribed by force of law or custom, 
society stagnates. The Russian ‘mir,’ or village commune, 
furnishes one of the best illustrations of this truth. Except so 
far as outside influences have been brought to bear upon these 
prehistoric types of democratic government, they have remained 
unchanged for centuries, and the peasants who compose them live 
in æ condition of degrading poverty to which hardly any parallel 
can be found elsewhere in the world. The best men cannot stand 
it. They escape from the tyranny of the commune to the relative 
freedom of Siberia; and there they establish farms of their own 
on the basis of individual property and individual enterprise. The 
Russian Government, perceiving the importance of this move- 
ment, has recently passed a Land Act providing for the creation 
of facilities for the peasantry to establish privately-owned farms in 
Russia itself. The movement, so far as it has gone, appears to 
have been a complete success; and a recent writer in the Times 
contrasts the hopefulness of these Russian peasants, working for 
themselves in the enjoyment of personal responsibility and 
personal liberty, with the condition from which they had escaped, 
which he thus describes : 


The periodic re-allotments among the families have been conducted for 
years past as a village handicap, directed towards giving every man an equal 
chance and the land no chance at all. The result usually aimed at was 
that no family should reach a better position than its most unlucky or thrift- 
less neighbours. 


This description is worth quoting, because it illustrates a 
democratic attitude of mind which is not entirely absent from 
this country. Among English Trade Unionists there is a constant 
tendency to press for uniformity in wages ; and, when a number of 
workmen are engaged en the same job, there is often considerable 
jealousy if one is paid at a higher rate than the others. The 
same mental attitude largely accounts for the opposition to piece- 
work and the ‘premium bonus’ system. It also explains the — 
Trade Union rules limiting the amount of work which a man may 
do in a given time. There is an underlying desire to set the pace _ 
to suit the slowest, so that all may be equal. 

Meni isa peculiarly vicious example of the democratic tendency E 


aroraa both for the individual himself and for the communi 
of which he is a part, than the right of a man to use to the best 
advantage his abilities as a wealth-producer. If he is told th: at 
must produce less wealth than he is capabi of producing, an 
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willing to produce, not only does he suffer the loss of an advantage 
which he might have enjoyed, but the community loses the wealth 
which he would have contributed. In this case the evil is due 
not only to an insufficient respect for individual liberty, but also 
to a false view of economics. A considerable number of workmen 
think that they can increase the chances of employment for their 
fellows by.doing less work themselves. The obvious answer is 
that, if this were true, each man would make still more employ- 
ment for others by doing no work at all, till finally there would 
be employment for everybody when nobody worked. 

The truth, of course, is that we are all employing one another, 
and the more we individually earn, the more employment do we 
necessarily give to other people; for, whether we spend our A 
earnings or invest them, they equally create employment. To 
prevent the individual workman from earning as much as he can, 
not only injures him, but also injures working-men as a mass by 
diminishing the volume of employment. The mischief wrought 
by this combination of false morals and false economics furnishes 
the strongest possible argument for non-interference by the 
majority with the liberty of the individual. For in every com- 
munity there will always be many people with extremely vague 

ideas of economic truth, and with a somewhat feeble sense of moral 
principle; and, if such people are allowed to exercise coercive 
power over their neighbours, the whole country will suffer. On 
the other hand, where the individual is left free to work in his 
own way for his own advantage, his activity will in general benefit 
the community as well as himself. 

This argument implies that the institution of private property 
is maintained and respected; and one of the most serious aspects 
of the growing disregard for individual liberty is the constant 
tendency to limit the rights of private property by increasing 

_ the burden of taxation. For the effect of taxation is to deprive 
the taxpayer of the liberty to spend as-he chooses the money 
= which he has legally acquired. Some taxation is, of course, 
necessary to provide a revenue for the maintenance of those 
| public services which the collective necessities of the community 
demand; but latterly taxation has gone far beyond the limits 
which this definition would impose, and a good many ‘advanced ? 
politicians openly advocate an entirely new use of the power of 
taxation. Socialists and so-called ‘ Social Reformers,’ whether 


nging to the Liberal or to the Tory camp, propose, on one 

sr another, to increase progressively the taxation of the rich 
to-do in order to secure a more equal distribution of 
‘That in some ways greater equality in the distribution 
s desirable may readily be admitted ; but it is worth 
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while even on this point to note that the case for equality is 
exaggerated. Let me give a practical illustration. A friend of 
mine was recently engaged in trying to start a public company 
for the development of a certain industry in the West of Eng- 
land. The idea was taken up locally with some enthusiasm ; 
and, in the early stages of the enterprise, he told me that he had 
plenty of offers from people who were willing to subscribe 501. or 
1001. ‘But, he added, ‘ those are not the people whose money 
I want. The enterprise is too risky to justify me in taking their 
money. If the thing is to succeed at all, it must be taken up by 
a few very rich men who are capable of looking into the whole 
matter themselves, and who are willing to drop 50001. apiece if 
need be.’ 

That is a very important point of view. There can be little 
doubt that many of the most valuable industries in this country 
would never have been established if we had not been fortunate 
in possessing a considerable number of rich men, able and willing 
to risk large sums of money on new enterprises of a hazardous 
character. I lay stress upon this consideration, because to me it 
seems to prove that the present distribution of wealth is unsatis- 
factory, not because of the existence of a small number of rich 
men but because of the existence of a large number of poor men. 
The common Socialist theory is that the one phenomenon is the 
necessary counterpart of the other; and many people besides 
the Socialists seem to have a crude idea that the total wealth 
of the country is a fixed quantity, and that distribution is merely 
a matter of a division sum. That is absolutely false. The 
> amount of wealth produced very largely depends on the motives 

that exist for wealth-production; and, if these motives are im- - 
paired, the total product will inevitably be reduced. : 

It is for this reason that all schemes for redistributing wealth 
upon any other basis than that of reward for exertion ought to 
be unhesitatingly rejeeted. Yet the proposals put forward by 
sentimental Radicals and by Tory Democrats under the plausible 
title of ‘ Social Reform,’ and supported by the Socialists as steps 
towards Socialism, are all based upon the theory that it isthe duty ~ 
of the State to come to the assistance of the poor man. It isa very — 
plausible proposition, but we have to ask whither it leads. If i 
poor men are to be helped out of public funds simply because they : 

are poor, poverty will become by itself a title to pecuniary re- 
ward ; and the result will be that the maip mative for industrial! 
effort will disappear. 
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merit. No one urges that the community should look on callously 
while human beings starve. To save the destitute from the 
-eruellest consequences with which Nature penalises destitution 
may safely be regarded in a civilised community as a public ser- 
vice; but, when we go beyond this and tell men that they have 
only to plead poverty in order to obtain a share of other people’s 
property, then we are entering upon a course which can only end 
in a compulsory distribution of national wealth in equal shares 
among all the members of the nation. Such a system of distri- 
bution could only be maintained under a déspotism more absolute 
than any of which the world has yet had experience. For, if we} 
take away the main motive for industry, namely, the hope of! 
pecuniary reward, it would become necessary—men being what! 
they are—to drive a large portion of the population to its daily: 
work under the ever-present threat, or use, of the lash. In aj 
word, the destruction of private property means the establishment í 
of slavery in its crudest form. 


) 
1 


The best way, and in the final resort the only way, to 
diminish poverty and to advance prosperity is to continue to 
follow the path which has already led mankind to heights un- l 
dreamt of in past ages. We have to remember that, though Í 
there is still much poverty in our midst, it is as nothing compared 
with the poverty which existed in earlier centuries. The institu- 
tion of private property, steadily working through successive 
generations, has stimulated enterprise, encouraged effort, created 
/ and preserved capital, with the result that the comforts and en- 
joyments of civilised life, which in earlier ages were unattainable 
even by the few, are now within the reach of the vast majority of 
our people. 
_ That much poverty still remains, and that it is often entirely 
undeserved, is no argument for sweeping away or impairing the < 
l h of pay ond au man OD of Hri yate property which 


ion to continue automatically its beneficent work, we can- 
lement its action so as to help those who fall out by the 
y own conviction i is that, if we wish to do this, we must 
] and not to political forces. We must 

y rests upon the individual to use for 
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Beyond and above the necessarily rigid code of positive law 
is a more elastic but ultimately more potent code based upon the 
instinct ot human comradeship; and its function is not to enforce 
rights but to indicate duties. The principle of personal respon- 
sibility is the necessary counterpart of the principle of personal 
liberty. Both are essential to social progress and human happi- 
ness. We cannot hope to preserve the one if the other be 
destroyed. Unless a man has liberty to give effect to his own 
judgment, he speedily ceases to feel any sense of moral responsi- 
bility. The destruction of individual liberty involves also the 
destruction of that moral sense which makes social life possible. 
Probably most politicians would, without hesitation, give their 
assent to these general propositions; nevertheless they continue to 
pursue a course which leads directly towards the evils here indi- 
cated. The more the functions of the State are extended, the’ 
greater is the curtailment of individual liberty, the less is the 
power of the individual to resist collective tyranny. In practice 
even the majority soon ceases to have control over the organisa- 
tion which it has itself created. People have their own work to 
attend to; they cannot afford to give more than a limited time to 
public duties. As a result, the control of governing bodies passes 
first into the hands of a minority of energetic persons, who may be 
well-intentioned, but who generally care more about the advance- 
ment of their own views than about the wishes of tke people they 
govern. After a time even these enthusiasts find the task too 
heavy for them, and hand over to officials the duties they had 
hoped themselves to discharge. 

This is true both of local government and of national govern- 
ment. Not only in the case of local government is there an ever- 
growing local bureaucracy, but the central bureaucracy exercises 
a superior power of control over the local authorities. The result 
is an ever-increasing number of officials. England is becoming 
more official-ridden even than France. No doubt many of our 
officials are men of very high character, zealous for their work 
and for their country ; but they exercise power without responsi- 
bility, and from the sheltered seclusion of their official desks — 
they give decisions which may affect the convenience and the A 
happiness of thousands of human beings. The permanent official, — 
whom we endow with these tremendous powers, has no super- 
human qualities. He cannot see through a brick wall ; he cannot ay 
be in two places at once ; he cannot understand the intricaciesofa 
business which hé has never studied. Yet his power is ev 
growing. Not only does he control almost the whole 
administrative work of the country, but he is responsible 
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and has even begun to lay hands upon the work of the Courts of 
Law. 

This last is one of the most dangerous tendencies of the present 
time. Act after Act has been passed in recent years transferring 
from the Courts of Law to the bureaucracy the duty of deciding 
important questions concerning private rights. 

The seriousness of this transfer of jurisdiction can hardly be 
exaggerated. A trial in Court is open to all the world; and every- 
body is able to ascertain the reasons that determined the decision 
of the judge. But the examination of any question by the 
bureaucracy is carried on behind closed doors; and there is no 
obligation upon the official concerned to give any reason for the 
decision at which he arrives. He may in many cases act with 

the perfect fairness which we have learnt to expect from our 
judges; but he is subject to two important influences from which 
judges are free. In the first place, the cases he is called upon 
to decide generally concern previous action by his own depart- 
ment ; and the spirit of departmental loyalty will necessarily bias 
his mind. In the second place, the cases which come before a 
Government department very often have a bearing upon current 
political controversies ; and, in that event, the official has to take 
his orders from the Cabinet Minister at the head of the depart- 
ment. The decision is then frankly determined not by judicial 
_ but by political considerations, with the result that the interpre- 
tation of private rights finally depends upon the arbitrary will of 
the majority in the House of Commons. 


» 


How, then, are we to deal with these dangerous tendencies? 
In the first place, we must take care so to frame our machinery 
of government as to make it difficult for those who temporarily 
gain control of the machine to impose their personal fads upon 
the rest of the community. At the moment, indeed, this is an 
even greater danger than the general tendency of the people 
_ themselves to demand increased State control. For, as our 
governmental machine is now worked, it is possible for a well- 
organised group of persons to engineer through Parliament mea- 
sures to which the assent of the nation has never been secured, 
‘and to use the whole power of the State to enforce these mea- 
ures. ‘This is possible at present because of the very limited 
which the elector possesses. He is limited to a choice be- 
1 two parties, each of which has a fairly extensive pro- 

He may not like the programme of either party, but 
upport one of the two. When once he has given his 
whole power has gone; and, if the party which he 
elped to place in power chooses to inte ith h 
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liberty in a manner of which he disapproves, he has no practical 
redress. 

The policy of each party is in practice dictated by small groups 
of people working behind the scenes. Their motives may be 
entirely honourable, though even of this there is no necessary 
guarantee; but, whatever their motives may be, these little 
groups exercise through the party machinery a power to dictate 
to the House of Commons, and through the House of Commons 
to the country. Under present conditions the House of Com- 
mons, which was once a model for the world, has ceased to be a 
deliberative assembly. The party prescribes the measures which 
the Government is to introduce. Those measures are sometimes 
fairly debated at their various stages, sometimes they are passed 
without debate by means of the closure; but in neither case can , 
any effective change be made in them without the assent of the 
persons who control the party machinery. If, after five or six 
years, the country grows tired of the dominance of one party, the 
electors can enjoy the satisfaction of putting that party in a 
minority, but they will not recover their liberty. They will 
merely be exchanging one set of tyrants for another. The first 
step, therefore, towards securing liberty is so to amend our Con- 
stitution as to prevent this alternating tyranny; and the best 
method of accomplishing this object is to give to the electors 
themselves a power of veto over every important legislative 
proposal. 

An incidental advantage of the introduction of this popular 
veto would be the creation of a greater sense of responsibility 
both in the House of Commons and in the Second Chamber. 
Members of Parliament now feel that they have no personal re- 
sponsibility for the votes they give. Their whole duty is to obey - 
the party whip. If, however, every important measure were 


| liable to be submitted to a Referendum, members would hesitate 


to record their votes for measures which were unlikely to meet 


. with popular approval. The House of Commons, in a word, 


would gain a large part of that authority which is now exclusively 
exercised by party caucuses. 

Further than this, the experience of other countries has shown 
that the working of the Referendum is opposed to interference by 
the Government with the liberty of the individual. A small band 
of enthusiasts may, under our present system, demand a particu- 
lar kind of interference—for example, compulsory closing of 
public-houses on Sunday; and this group may be successful in 
forcing its proposals upon one or other of the political parties. 
But, when the question tomes to be put to the people as a whole, 
they will answer: ‘No! We prefer to govern ourselves.’ We 
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may safely assume that any proposal for widespread and arbitrary 
interference with the liberty of the masses of the people would be 
negatived if put to a popular vote ; and for this reason the intro- 
duction of the Referendum would be by itself a most valuable 
safeguard against the present tendency to undue interference i 
with individual liberty. 
At the same time, it is of the utmost importance so to reform 
the constitution both of the House of Commons and of the House 
of Lords as to secure a better discussion of legislative proposals 
than is possible under present conditions. So long as each 
elector has only the possibility of choosing between two rival 
candidates, the tendency will be for political forces to divide 
themselves into two hostile camps; and each camp will fight for ; 
- its own hand with only a secondary regard for the interests of the | 
$ country. ; 

To destroy this purely artificial method of carrying on the 
business of the country, it is desirable to substitute large consti- 
tuencies for the single-member constituencies which are now the 
rule, and to give the electors, by means of the transferable vote, 
a wider range of choice than is possible under the present system. 
Men could ‘then be returned to Parliament without being com- 
pelled in advance to subscribe to all the tenets, present and 
future, of a party creed. A new element of independence would 
be introduced into the House of Commons; and that House would 
once again obtain the power of deliberating effectively upon 
schemes of legislation. As a further safeguard, it is of the eam 
highest importance that the Second Chamber should be so re- 
formed as to enable it to exercise independent authority, sub- ; 
ject always to the provision that in the ultimate resort the will ; 

-of the people themselves, as ascertained by a Referendum, must f 

prevail. 

These improvements in the machinery of government would 


Be MS es 


e the nation far more complete control over its own affairs 
n it now possesses, and would remove some of the worst evils 
which we now suffer. But changes in machinery will count 
little unless the people themselves see clearly the necessity for 
limiting their own collective action as not to interfere with 
ual liberty, except where the essentials of social life are at 
at those essentials are cannot be specified in advance- A 
Directly men begin to live together, they must have some rules 
f conduct to guide them in their dealings with one another; 
d, as life grows more complex, so admittedly does the necessi 

; ‘he point which we hav 
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be fixed on the importance of curtailing liberty as little as pos- 
sible, and of trusting rather to moral suasion than to coercive 
laws. Democracy is already omnipotent ; it has yet to learn how 
to curb its own strength. This is a difficult lesson to learn ; and 
it may be that our country will have to pass through many painful 
experiences before the mass of the people understand that there 
is nothing they can gain by the exercise of arbitrary power one- 
half so precious as the liberty they will lose. 

HAROLD Cox. 
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RRAN POLICY IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORY 


Our relations with Germany are sure to be serious and important 
for many years to come; and they may be critical. They will 
need to be studied from many points of view. We have had a 
fresh illustration of the urgent need of this in the significant 
speech delivered by Mr. Lloyd George before a company of 
bankers and City merchants on the 21st of July of the present 
year. From this speech we learned with extreme surprise and 
regret that our relations with Germany had been going through 
a dark phase in connexion with the question in Morocco. Mr. 
George used serious language. ‘Tf,’ he said, ‘a situation were 
to be forced upon us in which peace could only be preserved by 
the surrender of the great and beneficent position Britain has 
won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain | 
to be treated, where her interests are vitally affected, as if she = 
were of no account in the cabinet of nations, then 1 say emphati- 
cally that peace at that price would be a humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ourselves to endure. National honour is 
no party question. The security of our great international trade 

is no party question.’ On the 27th of the same month Mr. | 


Asquith and Mr. Balfour made speeches of a like serious tone in 
_. the House of Commons. The present writer firmly believes that 
with a reasonable measure of knowledge, sympathy, and insight 
_ there is no ground for strained relations with Germany about 
Morocco or any other question. Germany has at her door heavy 
tasks, which will claim her mind and energy for a long time to 
come. On the east she is confronted with an empire which, 
according to the last census, has a population of 160,000,000. 
The future of Austria and South-Eastern Europe is dark and 
‘uncertain. Her relations with France must remain doubtful. A. 
uarrel with England, unless it were forced upon her, we may be | 
ure, does not form part of her programme. The risks would be 
- compared with the probable or possible gains. In fact, 
eat Britain and Germany would mean incalculable 
> s and no lasting good of any kind te 
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they are modified the better, consistently with good faith. We 
are not bound, let us hope, to support her in an adventurous policy 
in Morocco. Our business with Germany, whether as regards 
colonial questions or questions of the Near East, can be arranged 
in a spirit of mutual goodwill. 

In view of all these considerations it is very important that 
we should know what German policy really is. The present 
article, as its title shows, is an attempt to answer the question in 
the light of history. 

For about two and a half centuries we can trace a remarkable 
continuity, consistency, and tenacity in the career of Prussia. 
The policy of Prussia has become the policy of united Germany. 

At a time when the policy of Germany is being so much 
discussed, and when feelings of doubt, suspicion, and alarm are 
so frequently expressed regarding it, we should be anxious to see 
things as they have been and are. Such an inquiry should be the 
more instructive, as the German system is so different from our 
own, and has been strong and successful in the very points where 
our own has been weak. 

We can see many reasons which make it hard for an average 
Englishman to understand the position and the mind of Germany. 
Though Englishmen and Germans have come of a common stock, 
the circumstances and the development of the two peoples have 
been strangely different since they parted long ago. England has 
been protected by her insular position from the worst consequences 
of war. She has been a united country for many centuries. For 
centuries she has not seen an invading army in her midst. Her 
internal development has gone forward according to the genius 
of her people and according to the light that was given them with- 
out interference from abroad. At home, on the seas, and in the 
Colonies we have enjoyed a plenitude of opportunity that has 
not been given to any other people. In our social and political 
thinking we have long taken for granted, and in our practice we 
have long carelessly enjoyed or abused, great privileges which 
many other nations have only begun to appreciate. 

With Germany it has been entirely different. Germany is 
an extensive country in Central Europe, which has had no very 
clearly defined boundaries. The political structure of the country 
was loose and incoherent. Disunion was a prevailing note of her 


history for centuries, and the results were awful. Disunion gave ~ 


continual opportunity and encouragement to interference and 
aggression on the part of her neighbours. For centuries a divided 


Germany formed a large and permanent part of the political — 
system of Europe, on which France particularly depended forthe 
maintenance of her ascendancy. Constant interference from 
abroad, invasion, exaction, proyocation and devastation—such 
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do not Jove or admire. Prussia was an autocracy in which there 
was little scope for freedom. It was a State in which everything 
= was subordinated to military discipline and to the rigid economy — 
necessary for the support of the army. It was in the most rigorous 
sense a military State, in which the will of a single man was 
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was the record of Germany in her relations with other peoples, 
These calamities culminated in the Thirty Years’ War, in the long 
wars of aggression of Louis the Fourteenth and his successor, and 
in the insolent domination of Napoleon. À 

During this long period the internal development of Germany 
was hindered and almost brought to a standstill. Her industrial 
growth, which had at one time been most promising, was arrested. 
Her sea-coasts being for the most part occupied by foreign 
Powers, she had little opportunity for commerce. While the 
nations of Western Europe were struggling for the possession of 
America, India, and other fields of colonisation and conquest 


beyond the seas, Germany had neither power nor scope to do 


anything in that way. Germany was neither a State nor a nation 


' to claim a corporate part in the world’s affairs. 


So different has been the history of Germany from that of 
England. Englishmen can understand the past circumstances of 
Germany only by a serious effort of the historical imagination. 
Few of us have taken the trouble or shown the capacity necessary 
for such an effort. Yet without adequate knowledge of her past 
circumstances it is impossible to understand her present position. | 
Very few indeed are the Englishmen who have the knowledge, 
insight and sympathy requisite to understand the bison A 
of Germany, to appreciate the intensity of feeling, the high and 
serious purpose, the resolution and energy with which she at last 
set about the task of recovering her unity and independence. 

The unity of Germany was restored by the Prussian Army, in 


three wars from 1864 to 1871. And it is here that we encounter — : 
the worst difficulty Englishmen have in understanding Germany. : 


Prussia may be said to have made the Germany with which we 
now have to deal; Germany, as understood by not a few people, is — 


Prussia, and Prussia has stood for many things which Englishmen 


supreme in every department. Being a military autocracy, rigi 
government, organisation, and discipline, it has, naturally, 4 

many Englishmen believe, grown great by aggression. 

Most Englishmen know Prussia, if they know it at all, from 

illiant caricature of the early Prussian monarchy } 

’s essay on Frederick the Great. The real and vita 
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eastern Germany. Even when Frederick ascended the throne in 
1740 her population amounted to only 2,240,000. The soil for 
the most part consisted“f sand and peat. North Germany is a 
plain, with a very slight slope towards the north. As her super- 
fluous rainfall, therefore, does not find an easy or rapid course to 
the sea, it tends to form bog and swamp and small lake, and the 
most fertile parts were thereby rendered useless and unhealthy. 
The climate was harsh. In such a country agriculture could be 
made profitable only by laborious and well-directed industry: 
Manufactures were in their infancy. The country had no special 
advantages for commerce. 

The political situation of the country was no better. It had no 
natural frontiers, and it had three neighbours of overwhelming 
power and resources, France, Russia and Austria. It had also to 
reckon with Sweden and Poland. 

Such was the situation, natural and historical, of Prussia. 
The task before her was how to make the best of small means and 
of a very unpromising position. ‘This task was solved by the 
capacity, energy and resolution of her rulers. 
_ It is agreed that the rise of Prussia began with the Great 
Elector who ruled from 1640 to 1688. He found his land and 
people ruined by the Thirty Years’ War, and as he succeeded to a 
weak and impoverished Government, he had no means to help 
them. ‘The recovery therefore was slow. One of his first cares 
was gradually to raise funds enough to support an army which 
would insure the safety of his people and command the respect of 
his neighbours. His energy, sagacity and high character were 
invaluable to Prussia at a most trying time. In the latter part 
of his long reign he welcomed to his dominions nearly 20,000 
Protestant refugees from France, who contributed largely to their 
progress in the arts and sciences. ‘The foundations of the Prussian — 
system were well and truly laid by his grandson Frederick William, 
father of Frederick the Great, from 1718 to 1740. 

At his death in 1740 Frederick William left an army of 80,000, 
a number which was entirely out of proportion to the population 
of his kingdom, which, as we have said, was only 2,240,000. In 
training and equipment it was the first army in the world at that 
time. But this army represented merely one side of the king’s. 
activity. He was himself a model of hard work and frugality, — 
carried to excess at a period when extravagance and profligacy 
were too common among rulers. He strove to make his kingdom — 
after his own pattern, a model of laborious industry and rigorous” 
frugality. Prussia was mainly an agricultural country, in which © 
the peasantry constituted the rank and file of the army, while th 
land-owning noble class supplied the officers. The peasantr 
were serfs—the nobles formed a special caste. 
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Frederick William energetically promoted agriculture, and he 
carefully fostered such industries as were practicable. The people 
of the towns, as being particularly valuable for industry, were 
exempt from military service. During his reign he was the 
watchful and consistent champion of Protestantism m Germany 
and of justice in Prussia, but, above all, he was the disciplinarian 
of his people in the arts both of war and peace. . 
Under such a ruler there was obviously little room for freedom. 
Prussia was the creation of rigid discipline and hard work. But 
with all his failings and eccentricities Frederick W illiam had a 
high and serious purpose, which he clearly kept in view and 
resolutely carried out. | 
Englishmen who have been saved from European dangers by / 
the Wnglish Channel, Americans who have been freed from Euro- 
pean entanglements by the whole width of the Atlantic Ocean, can 
hardly understand how essential a strong army has been to a 
country like Prussia. As we have said, she had no natural 
frontiers and she had no great natural resources. ‘These elements 
of weakness, however, proved to be a most powerful stimulus vo 
the high intelligence and strenuous character of her rulers and her 
people. Through circumstances which would have been depressing 
and even ruinous to feeble men, she has risen to greatness. 
Frederick the Great inherited a well-organised government, a 
well-filled treasury, and the best army in the world. He had 
the genius and energy to use them effectively. Prussia grew in 
his hands and attained a foremost place among the States of the 
Continent. It is not our concern here to defend all that he did. 
The political morality of his time was low. Fraud and force had \ 
long been too prevalent in the affairs of nations, and were to | 
- continue to be. He worked under the limitations of his time and 
of his character, which was not perfect. But there can be no 
doubt that he was an enlightened, energetic and patriotic ruler. 
He was what he claimed to be, the first servant of the State, the 
advocate of the poor. The world has known Frederick chiefly as 
a great general. War occupied only about one-fifth of his reign. 
It would be truer and more profitable to regard him as a great 
economist and administrator. 
A The main point for us to remember here is that Prussia under 
bat e House of Hohenzollern has won on her merits ; she has risen 
iis to greatness because she deserved it. She has seen, times of 
slackness and extravagance. The House of Hohenzollern has 
not always maintained its own high standard of energy, economy | 
and enlightened devotion to the State. But few countries have 
. had so long a period of able rule as Prussia enjoyed from 1640 to 
i 1786, when Frederick died. It was particularly the very strenuous 
me, nearly three-quarters of a century, from 1713 to 1786, which 
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saw the rise and consolidation of Prussia as a Power of the 
first rank. 

The three reigns which cover the ensuing three-fourths of a 
century, from 1786 to 1861, were quieter and less strenuous. But 
the Hohenzollern traditions of hard work, of careful promotion of 
the industrial development’ of the State, and of care for the army, 
were never lost even in the worst times. Experience of the 
bitterest kind under the domination of Napoleon showed more 
clearly than ever the need for an efficient military system. The 
new birth of Germany may well be dated from the agony of Jena. 
In that supreme crisis Prussia learned patience, circumspection 
and insight. She learned the need of reform in every department 
of the State, in education and in her social and political organisa- 
tion, as well as in her military system. And so an event which 
seemed to be overwhelming ruin proved for her to be a call to 
a higher life. 

Thus in Prussia we see a State which was so situated that a 
strong army was an imperative necessity. To maintain such an 
army her poor resources needed to be fostered and husbanded to 
the very uttermost. Her rulers had the insight to see this primary 
need, and the strong will to adapt themselves and their country to 
it. The first duty of self-preservation demanded it. But as 
time went on a nobler aim disclosed itself. The force which was 
at first meant for self-preservation and self-respect could be used 
also for the restoration of German unity and independence. It 
has been the high historic mission of the Prussian Army to heal 
the divisions and end the misfortunes of Germany. 

For a century after the awful catastrophe of the Thirty Years’ 
War the estate of Germany had been exceeding low. The common 
people had fallen into the deepest misery and apathy. Too many of 
her princes aped the Court of Louis the Fourteenth in a style 
of awkward and brutal profligacy. The period which came after 
1750 saw a great revival of German intelligence. Her sons took 
the foremost place in poétry, philosophy and in historical research. 
The victories of Frederick showed what German skill, valour and 
discipline could achieve under the utmost stress of war. The 
civic and military reforms which followed the colłapse of Prussia 
at Jena bore fruit in the terrible struggle of the War of Liberation 
in 1813. In the great final struggle against Napoleon Prussia 
bore the heaviest burden. 

But in spite of all these achievements there was no German 
nation to claim them. There were States in Germany in plenty, 
but there was no German State. This State came into existence 
in 1871, as the new German Empire. In this achievement Prussia 
had its culmination and its close as a separate State. Germany 
has won, not only a national life, but a full national life. To the 
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old pre-eminence of her sons in poetry, philosophy and research 
she has added new distinctions in war and politics, in industry, 
scientific discovery and social reform. In all the great depart- 
ments of national life Germany may claim a foremost place 
among the nations. If generally we compare the achievements of 
Germans with other peoples, we may fairly assign to the men 
of the Fatherland the foremost place during the last century and 
a half. ` 
During the nineteenth century Germany has had two most 
worthy tasks to perform : to recover her unity and independence 
and to win a fitting place among the nations. If we study her 
history in the light of those two tasks we shall find it intelligible 
and most honourable. The recovery of German unity was a most y 
rational and beneficent revolution; accomplished by the operations j 
of high moral and national forces. It was an event which must 
be judged as a revolution, and not by the ordinary lights of the 
routine of politics. 
Tf we are to understand Prussia and Germany, there are 
certain points which require special attention. Let us try, even 
at the risk of repetition, to make them clear. Our difficulties in 
understanding Prussia may be summed up in two chief points : it 
is a military State and its Government is an autocracy, and these 
two points are really identical, for the one naturally suggests and 
even includes the other. An autocracy naturally rests on the 
army; the military State usually has a single head. Prussia has 
undoubtedly been a military State controlled by an autocracy ; 
and such a State so controlled, it may be said, usually lends itself 
to aggression. | 
But we must remember that such abstract propositions as the ) 
_ above express only a small part of the truth. We have seen that 
Prussia became a military State not from choice, but from 
necessity, and we should also recollect that history shows many 
variations in the so-called military type of State. There have 
been military States with which it would be the grossest calumny l 
to identify or compare Prussia in any kind of way. ‘There have | 
been lapses in the career of Prussia; but in general it has main- | 
tained a high standard of intelligence and of moral purpose. if | 
its Government has been an autocracy, it has been served and ) 
even guided and controlled by serious and enlightened advisers. 
It would be just as true to call it an industrial as a military f 
State. In the policy of the Hohenzollerns we sce a sustained and 
_ systematic effort to develop the economic resources of the country- 
If they have been soldiers they have also been economists and ad- 
nistrators, prompt and resolute to direct and help the industrial 


é have made mistakes in so doing, but there can be no doubt that 
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their efforts have been serious, consistent and well-intentioned. 
We must never forget that Prussia was naturally a very poor 
country. Itsrulers and people have made the most of it by intelli- 
gent and assiduous culture. Under the direction of her rulers 
sandy wastes and moors were made to bear decent harvests. 
Swamps and quagmires were drained, rivers were embanked, 
canals were dug. On the lands thus reclaimed and made acces- 
sible colonies of thriving and industrious peasant-farmers were 
settled. Building of suitable houses and the making of good roads 
were urged on. The gift of a good house was not an unusual 
mark of Royal favour to a deserving subject. Order, justice and 
education have been a first care of the Prussian rulers. Minute 
and careful personal inspection of their domains was a part of 
their administrative policy, to which they attended as carefully . 
as to the reviewing of their troops. 

Such a system may be best known by its fruits. Seldom, if 
ever, in the history of the world has a State been subjected to so 
severe a test as Prussia was during the Seven Years’ War. How 
marvellously it stood the test is well known. But the soundness 
and excellence of the Prussian system were even better shown by 
the rapidity with which it recovered from the effects of the war. 
Whole regions had been devastated, houses had been burned down, 
horses and cattle killed or driven away. Even corn in many 
districts was wanting, to provide food and to sow the fields. 
Half a million people, or one-ninth of the whole population, a largé 
proportion of whom naturally were adult males, had perished 
during the war. .The situation was not hopeful. Yet m six or 
seven years the ruin had been repaired. People and Government 
combined in this beneficent work. Sixty thousand army horses 
were distributed for use among the most needy farmers. Most . 
of the funds which Frederick had provided for an eighth campaign 
were used to build houses, to buy corn for food and for sowing, and 
to procure other needful appliances. As we have said, Prussia 
recovered in a marvellously short time from the evil effects of a 
most exhausting and desolating war. 

To many minds a military State suggests a predatory State. 
Such a suggestion is intolerable with send to Prussia. Industry 
has been the note of the Prussian State throughout its history, 
industry ceaseless, thrifty, well-directed and victorious under 
adverse conditions of soil and climate. War was, generally 
speaking, a most unwelcome incident to her rulers. Military 
training was an imperative necessity. The true and constant 
vocation of the State was rational industry, in which Government 
and people combined to convert a waste and barren land into a 
well-ordered and well-equipped country. A 

Prussia soon became notable as a well-ordered and we SES 
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equipped State. To the seeing eye its good roads and water-ways, 
the excellent buildings, public and private, of its towns, the 
thriving and industrious population, both in town and country, 
marked it out as a progressive country with a most Jerne AMES OS, 
future. When it began to take a high rank among the nations, 
Prussia had equal justice, a good system of education, an ener- 
getic and frugal Administration, which was provided with a sub- 
stantial hoard of ready cash, and a large army which was always 
ready to march at a fortnight’s notice, completely equipped in 
every detail. In most of these points Prussia showed a striking 
contrast to its neighbours in Germany and beyond it. Is it a 
marvel that such a State was rewarded with success? The marvel 
would have been if it had not succeeded. In short, Prussia was f 

. a frugal, hard-working, well-ordered, well-equipped and efficient 
State when its neighbours in varying degrees were slack, back- 
ward, ill-governed, anarchic. The success of Prussia is the 
simple result of the laws of moral causation, the operation of 
which in history the candid inquirer is anxious to trace and glad 
to find. 

With regard to the German Army, it should be noted that it 
forms an integral part of the nation. It is the able-bodied nation 
trained, equipped, and organised for self-defence. It is the train- 
ing school of the national physique, a school of patriotism and of 
civic virtue, as well as of military skill and intelligence. The aim 
of the army is self-preservation in the widest sense, to maintain 
the self-respect, the rights and interests of the German people. 
Service is a civic and patriotic obligation laid on all able-bodied 

_ men. We need not wonder, therefore, that the army holds a 

high place in the mind and heart and daily life of the German 

- people. Nor need we stop to point the contrast to our own 

army, which finds such a place in the hearts of our people 

only when a great crisis rouses national feeling to an unusual 
height. š 

The new Germany was born in 1871. Before that time the 
Germans, as we have seen, had won a foremost place in literature 
and art, in historical and scientific research. Prussia had gained 
the foremost place in the art of war. By 1871 her economic 
development on modern lines had begun, but it was not yet 

_ sufficient to give her a foremost place among the nations. To her 
industrial and commercial development Germany has brought the 
same qualities of science, system, thoroughness and tenacity which 
had ensured success in other departments. Before the close of 
the nineteenth century Germany had attained to the highest 
position as a fully and completely developed modern State. In all 

_ the arts of war and peace she was second to none. When we 
_ compare her present circumstances with the unspeakable burden | 
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of calamity which she bore at the close of the Thirty Years’ War, 
or even with her position in 1850 after the failures of the revolu- 
tionary period of ’48, we may excuse the German of to-day if he 
have a feeling of honourable pride in the high place which his 
country now holds. It is a place which is well deserved, which 
has been won by the most sterling qualities of mind and heart 
against the most formidable obstacles, internal and external. For 
be it remembered that the most serious difficulties in the way of 
German progress in unity, independence, and in the realisation of 
the most precious blessings of national life have been found in 
Germany itself. To have cleared away the mass of futility, con- 
fusion and obstruction that formerly afflicted Germany, in face 
of so much prejudice, imbecility, and selfishness, was no mean 
achievement. In such a change we must say emphatically that . 
the best elements of the nation found triumphant expression. 

Let us hope that the better elements will prevail in the future. 
We can see that Prussia survived and has prevailed because she 
proved herself the fittest. In her career we see the triumph of 
sustained energy, rationally and systematically directed towards 
serious and worthy ends. As the one fixed point of orderly pro- 
gress in North Germany, she was bound to gather round herself 
into some kind of system the confused and feeble elements that 
existed there. It has been the victory of character, of the disci- 
plined mind and will, over unfavourable conditions. It has been a 
great and successful system ; but it is not perfect. No system can 
be perfect which does not give due scope to freedom. Even as an 
instrument of success in the highest form it is imperfect, inasmuch 
as it tends to foster routine, to discourage initiative, and the genial 
expansion of the individual mind and character. So far as organisa- 
tion tends to the development of the mere machine it signally fails. . 
The awful experience of Jena is a sufficient warning as to the 
inefficiency of the machine when the directing and moving power 
is defective. 

In England we suffer On: the opposite extreme. England 
and the Tanie are to an eminent degree the product of free 
expansion, of free energy, enterprise and adventure. Government 
with us has not been the all-controlling factor that it has been 
in Prussia. On the contrary, it has too often allowed things to 
take their course when control was morally necessary and would 
have been practically beneficent. In all departments of our 
national and imperial life we suffer from the want of wise direction 
and organisation. Insight into real conditions, the skilled previ- — 
sion and direction that are based on insight, have been and still 
are seriously wanting. 

For the attainment of the highest forms of society we require 
the combination of organisation and freedom. We require an 
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organisation which will give due scope and opportunity for the 
free play of the individual mind and will. It has been character 
above all other things which has carried Prussia to a foremost place 
among the nations. But this character must, from the point of 
view of the highest modern culture, be regarded as too much the 
product of the drill-sergeant. The highest character 1s the result 
and the accompaniment of the moral discipline which the fully- 
trained man imposes on himself. Germany under Prussian 
guidance has won, as it deserved, a foremost place among the 
nations. It has the means for maintaining such a fitting place. 
Let us hope that Prussia will henceforth be merged in a Germany 
in which there will be less need for military discipline, and a \ 
widening scope for the free voluntary discipline which secures the f 
- highest national character and culture. Hard pressure of circum- 
stance long made it necessary for Prussia to maintain a severe 
discipline and a rigid social and political organisation. It would be 
disastrous to the highest human progress if these were continued 
under the happy conditions in which Germany is now placed. 

It is admitted that Germany and England have learned much 
from each other in past times. The notable differences in their 
past and in their present political and social organisation, instead 
of being a ground of estrangement, should be a stimulus to their 
mutual progress. In Germany there are many features which 
should awaken reflection, emulation, and even imitation over here. 
Our chief concern is to do our part in our own sphere of duty and 
interest. We should be ready to learn from Germany. It is the 
best-organised country in the world. The study of a system so 
different from ours should teach us not only to understand 
Germany but to improve our own methods. 

The record of the subjection by warlike nations of industrial 
peoples who neglected military training, who were excessively 
devoted to sport and pleasure, or were given up to sloth and slack- 
ness, forms a very painful section of history. We cannot be sure 
that this melancholy chapter in human affairs is ended. Germany 
has shown us how to end it. The true vocation of Prussia and of | 
Germany under her guidance hag been enlightened industry. | 
The pursuit of industry, and of the knowledge by which industry i 
may be wisely directed, has made modern Germany. But she has | 
not neglected the military training by which the regults of en- 

lightened industry need to be safeguarded. 
= There is therefore no mystery or dubiety about the policy of 
Germany. It is the policy which has been pursued by the House 
of Hohenzollern since the Great Elector began to rule in 1640, the 
rational and systematic promotion of the interests of the State. 
ted and approved in a small way for many years, it has grown 
We now see it exercised on the largest scale in the high affairs 
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of imperial and world politics. The German Fleet and Army 
are intended simply to be the instruments of such a policy. We 
surely need not take the trouble to point out how different such 
a policy is from that of Louis the Fourteenth or Napoleon, with 
its fatal mixture of vanity, of the love of ‘glory,’ and of the 
ambition which, by its excess, brings about its own chastisement 
and ruin. Such a policy as that of Germany makes her a more 
serious rival than France ever was. But if we understand it 
rightly, it also gives us the assurance that we may easily be the 
most cordial friends on reasonable terms. The fact that Ger- 
many has had the strongest army in the world for forty years 
and has not waged a single war should alone dispel the fears that 
are by some entertained regarding her policy. 

What present use can we make of this appeal to history? Our 
first duty is to clear our minds of the absurd and pernicious idea 
that the wars of 1864-71 were wars of vulgar aggression. They 
were waged to secure unity and independence and all the thousand 
blessings implied in unity and independence for a great people 
that had for centuries endured the worst evils of disunion and of 
foreign interference and domination. 

Germany, as we have seen, has an exceptionally difficult posi- 
tion to maintain in Central Europe. She has a population of 
65,000,000, which is increasing at the rate of about a million a 
year. She therefore does not suffer from the evils of a slow or 
arrested development. But she needs room for expansion, as an 
organism with a high vitality like hers must do. She has sought 
it overseas, not very successfully. For she came too late to have 
her share in the times of great colonial expansion, especially in 
the Temperate zones. But there remained Africa. The map of 
Africa at the present day shows that of the four Powers chiefly - 
concerned, Great Britain, France, Belgium and herself, she has 
fared worst by far. We need not wonder at her persistency about 
Morocco, which may be regarded as the last field for colonial enter- 
prise that is still to be appropriated. In these matters I think it 
was our duty and our interest, rightly understood, to be friendly, 
sympathetic and even generous towards Germany, and we have 
not so been. It does appear that our rulers have not really under- 
stood the past history or present position of Germany. Whether 
it has been prejudice, ignorance, or merely a desire always to have | 
the best of a bargain, or a confused mixture of all three, one cannot 
easily determine. But the result has come home to us in swollen — 
armaments, in strained relations, and in the insane talk of war. 

Germany has also sought expansion towards the Far South- 
East; the railway to Bagdad under her auspices will probably r 
store culture and prosperity to ancient seats of civilisation 

for centuries have lain waste. We are justified in saying t 
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has taken Turkey under friendly guidance and protection. This 
is the best available solution of the great problem of the Near East. 
We should have raised no objection to it, but should rather have 
furthered it in every reasonable way. Tt is still not too late to 
adopt a perfectly frank and friendly policy in this matter. The 
influence of Germany in those important regions should tend to 
promote the economic development of Turkey, to turn the minds 
of the Moslems to the pursuits of industry, to encourage peace 
among the various races constituting her population, and to raise a 
barrier against the excessive advance of Russia. Above all things, 
it should be our aim in the future not to create or leave the im- 
pression in the German mind that a main object of British policy 
is to thwart the Fatherland in peaceful and legitimate efforts to 
secure the expansion which a great and growing people need. 


T. KIRKOP. 
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THE LABOUR REVOLT AND ITS MEANING 


DURING several weeks the people in many of the busy harbour 
towns and of the industrial centres of Great Britain have lived 
under war conditions. They have lived under conditions which 
would prevail during a blockade of these islands or in time of 
siege. Docks and markets have been deserted, factories empty 
and railway stations closed to traffic. Mobs of desperate and 
starving men and women, clamouring for food, and ready to loot, 
burn and kill, have thronged the streets of Liverpool and other 
towns. We have seen special constables and large bodies of armed 
soldiers guarding property on land, and armed cruisers and picket- 
boats protecting the shipping in the commercial ports. Arson, riots 
and sanguinary encounters with the police and the military have 
occurred in many parts of the kingdom. We have been given a 
foretaste of the first consequences of a disastrous defeat of our 
fleet in the shape of dearth, famine, riot and civil war. At first 
sight it all seems like a bad dream. It seems incomprehensible 
that such scenes of primitive savagery should have been enacted 
by stolid men in peaceful England, that strikes unprecedented in 
violence and magnitude should have broken out at a time when, as 
we have been officially informed, our foreign trade is booming and 
beating all records, and when, at least on paper, the prosperity of 
the country i is unprecedented. Shallow observers have attributed 
the unparalleled outbreaks and the excesses which accompanied 
them to an aberration of mind of the masses caused by the extreme 
heat, but those who are acquainted with the British labour condi- 
tions know that their causes lie elsewhere. Only a truce, but nota 
peace, has been concluded between Capital and Labour. The 
labour war may be renewed at any moment. Therefore, it behoves 
us to inquire into the causes and the consequences of the present 
strike epidemic, into the forces and the aims of the men who are 
directing it and into the means for preventing in the future scenes 


similar to ‘those which we have recently witnessed. 


During many years our Free Traders have been telling us that 
owing to the blessings of Free Trade, the British workers enj 
simultaneously the highest wages and the lowest cost of li 
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that they are the most prosperous and the happiest workers in the 
world, the envy of the workers of the universe, and they have 
bidden our workers pity the overworked and underpaid workers 
of other lands, who ‘groan’ under the crushing burden of Pro- 
tection. Only a short time ago our leading Free Traders and Free 
Trade organs told us that the great strikes in France and 
elsewhere were ‘ revolts against Protection,’ and that similar out- 
breaks were impossible under Free Trade. In support of their 
assertions that the British workers are the most prosperous workers 
in tho world our Free Traders constantly quote our Board of 
Trade statistics, from which it appears indeed that British wages 
range from 35s. to 45s. per man per week. These official wage- 
figures are quite correct, but, unfortunately, they are only nominal i 
wages which are paid for a full week’s work to but a few favoured 
trade unionists. Of the manual workers in Great Britain only 
about one-seventh_are.trade.unionists, and the Board of Trade 
gives in its various statistical publications mainly the wages of the 
best-paid among them. Of the wages paid to the unskilled, un- 
organised and casually employed workers, who form the vast 
majority of our workers, the Board of Trade, which might be 
called the Board of Trade Unions because it draws its officials 
largely from the trade unions, and seems mainly employed in 
promoting the interest and policy of trade unionists, takes very 
little notice. The ideal of Free Trade is cheapness for the benefit *— 
of the consumer. The principal cost of all goods consists in the 
wages paid in their production. To obtain the cheapness of 
commodities wages must be kept low. As our manufacturers can 
sell their wares only in free competition with foreign manufac- 
turers, Free Trade tends to keep British wages low. It tends to 
keep British wages on, or below, the level of wages paid in those 
foreign countries which are able to compete effectively with Great 
Britain in both the home market and in neutral markets. Thus 
Free Trade depresses not only wages affected by international 
_ competition, but the general level of wages in Great Britain. In 
the words of that eminent Free Trader, Lord Brassey : ‘ The rate 
of wages in England is limited by the necessity of competition 
with foreign manufacturers. Employers in England, as else- 
where, only employ labour on the assumption that they can realise 
a profit by their business.’ 
The fact that British wages are not only low but are scandal- 
l ly low in both the skilled and unskilled occupations is apparent 
from a number of volumes entitled Report of an Enquiry by the 
ar d of Trade into the Earnings and Hours of Labour, published 
ently as 1909 and 1910. An analysis of these bulky volumes 
that in the years 1906 and 1907, when the investigation was 
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made, the earnings of almost 6,000,000 of British workers engaged 
in some of our large industries were as follows : 


Average Wages paid in 1906-7 during a Week in Full Employment. 


1,171,216 workers in the textile trades earn 2 7 . Iie. 6d. per week 
1,509,876 workers in the clothing trades earn : ; . Lie. 1d, m 
1,250,000 workers in the building and woodworking earn . 26s. 7d. A 
268,438 workers in the public utilities earn. ; S PAA ri 5 
621,341 railway workers earn . ; 25s. S, 
956,185 agricultural labourers earn, ine MAA all Mh 
ances in kind . 5 5 P . 98. 3d. to 20s, 9d. i" 
5,777,056 workers earn from ; - : . 98. 3d. to 27s. 3d. per week 


The assertion that the wages of the British workers range from 
35s. to 45s. per week is untrue. In the important trades enumer- 
ated they range from 9s. 3d. to 27s. 3d. per week, not allowing for 
short time and unemployment, and if we allow for these the fore- 
going wages will be reduced by 10 per cent., or by from 1s. to 3s. 
per week. 

The wages paid in the textile and clothing trades are those of 
men, women and children. Let us now examine the wages of 
grown-up men only. According to the official sources quoted 
men’s wages were in 1906-7 as follows : 


Wages of Working Men (cuclusive of Lads and Boys). 


482,000 men in the textile trades earn . > 0 . 28s. 1d. per week 
414,211 men in the clothing trades earn . a . 803. 2d. i 
1,200,000 men in the building and woodworking earn +» BRL = 
268,438 men in the public utilities earn . ; 5 . 28%. 1d. b 
621,341 railway workers earn . z 258. iD 
956,185 agricultural labourers earn, including. all Gir- 
ances in kind . 4 5 ; .- Qs. 3d. to 20s. 9d. = 


3,942,175 


The wages of almost four million full-grown British men in 
the occupations enumerated are from 9s. 3d. to 32s. per week for 
full employment. Allowing for short time and unemployment 
they are at most from 8s. 6d? to 30s. per week. 

Even in the most skilled and most highly paid British trades 
the very numerous unskilled workers are wretchedly remunerated. 
The skilled workers in the engineering trades, for instance, are 
among the most highly paid workers in Great Britain. Yet, 
according to a Board of Trade Report published in 1908, the 
weekly wages of the unskilled labourers in the engineering trades 
are only as follows : 


In Blackburn . z - 19s. In Sheffield $ A - 203. fo 24s: 
In Bolton 3 3 . 18s. to 20s. | In Taunton 2 2 . 18s. to 20s. 
In Bradford z $ . 22s. to 24s. | In Wigan $ z . 188. to 20s. 
In Derby : f . 18s. to 19s. | In Edinburgh . 2 - 19s. to 20s. — 
In Leicester . 3 . 18s. to 22s. | In Glasgow 4 2 . 18s. 

In London k r . 248. In Belfast S 3 - 15s. to 18s. 
In Manchester . 5 . 188. to 22s. fx a 
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From the foregoing pitifully low wages, which come on an 
average to only about 19s. per week, about 2s. has to be deducted 
on account of unemployment, which reduces them to 17s. per 
week. 

All the extremely low wages given so far are the wages paid 
in the more skilled and better employed occupations. They ex- 
clude the millions of porters, carters, dockers and nondescript 
‘ general labourers’ who make a living largely by doing casual 
work. 

Now the question arises: What is the minimum wage on 
which a worker can support himself and his family? The mini- 
mum cost of subsistence depends evidently not only on the wage 
but also on good management on the part of husband and wife 
and on the size of the family. Mr. B. S. Rowntree made in his 
book, Poverty, published in 1901, a most searching and careful 
investigation’into the labour conditions prevailing in the town of 
York. He calculated that the minimum cost of subsistence for an 
average family—that is, a family of two adults and three children 
—on food inferior to that supplied to able-bodied paupers in York 
Workhouse WasdihenetdsaxSde- It is worth noting that the mini- 
mum cost of living, as established by Mr. Rowntree, allows 
nothing at all for luxuries such as beer-and+tobacco, amusements, 
poe eave. allay and tram fares, postage stamps, 
etc. Itallows only for the minimum of food, clothing and shelter. 
Mr. Rowntree’s book is ten years old, and as, during the last ten 
years, the cost of living has considerably risen, the minimum cost 
of mere physical subsistence for a family of five should now be 
approximately 24s, It appears, therefore, that the nominal wages 
of the 3,942,175 skilled and grown-up male workers given in the | 
foregoing are partly slightly above and partly somewhat below the | 
minimum cost of mere bodily subsistence. Their real wages—that 
is, their wages as reduced by short time and unemployment— 
would be pretty generally on,or-belkow.,-the minimum of sub- 


niite 


pee majority of our workers evidently live on the 
order-line; that is, in, or atleast within overty and 
{ anurans, sanega. 


, Several prominent and conscientious sociologists have pub- 
lished estimates of the extent of poverty prevailing in representa- | 
tive towns of the United Kingdom. The Right Hon. Charles l 
Booth, who investigated during many years the labour conditions | 


of London, found that 30.7 per cent. of its inhabitants were living ; 
in poverty. Mr. Rowntree wro is book, Poverty, regarding j 
the City of York : s 


Allowing for broken time, the average wage for labour in York is from 
a, 18s. to 21s. ; whereas the minimum expenditure necessary to maintain in 
_ a state of physical efficiency a family of two adults and three children is 
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21s. 8d., or, if there are four children, the sum required would be d be 26s. It 
am Sern that the wages paid for unskilled labour in “York are insufficient 
to provide food, shelter and clothing adequate to maintain a family of 
moderate size in a state of bare physical efficiency. The above estimates of 
necessary minimum expenditure are based upon the assumption that the 
diet is even less generous than that allowed to able-bodied paupers in the 
York Workhouse, and that no allowance is made for any etpenditure other 
than that absolutely required for the maintenance of merely physical effi- 
ciency. 27.84 per cent. of the people of York are living in poverty . 


The italics are in the original. Lady Bell, who made an inves- 
tigation into the labour conditions prevailing among the workers 
in the important iron centre of Middlesbrough, wrote in her book, 


At the Works : 

Out of nine hundred houses carefully investigated one hundred and twenty- 
five in round numbers were found to be absolutely poor. The people living 
in them never have enough to spend on food to keep themselves sufficiently 
nourished, enough to spend on clothes to protect their bodies adequately, 
enough to spend on their houses to acquire a moderate degree of comfort. 
One hundred and seventy-five more were so near the poverty line that ma 
are constantly passing over it. That is, the life of one-third of th 
whom we are considering is an unending. 7 A Erre PEE 


abreast of the most “Ordinary the.simplest,..the essential needs. 


The three independent investigations of Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Rowntree, and Lady Bell made in three different centres 
strangely confirm each other. All three ~idently the late Sir 
cent. of the people are living in poverty... Evidently the late Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman stated not without cause: ‘There _ 


are about 30 it 80 per cent. of our population u inderpaid, on the verge of 


unger.” UNA parent althe on ae 


“45 per cent. of the wage-earners. Apparently n 

our workers live in.actual.poverty. Mr. Sidney Webb stated we. 
the Conference of the National Anti-Sweating League in 1907 : 
‘In the United Kingdom~at-least.8,000,000 of the people are at 
tlie present tin time existing under conditions represented by adult 
male earnings igs of less than Al. per-week.’ Messrs. Cadbury and 
Shann wrote in their book, Sweating : 

The average wage of an unskilled labourer in this country is from 
17s. 6d. to 1l. per week, so that, even with regular work, such a man cannot 
keep himself and his family above the poverty line. And very few unskilled 
labourers get regular work. Generally in the United Kingdom an unskilled 


labourer does not obtain a wage to enable him to keep himself and family 
in a state of efficiency—that is, he is a sweated worker. 


Workers who receive merely a ‘living: wage’ cannot save 
money towards their old age. : a- 
lent in Great Britain. According to the Board of Trade Labour 


Gazette Tor Febrmary-+909 there were then 2,076,316 paupers in 


the United Kingdom. That is, about one person in every twenty- cg oe 


one had had recourse to the Poor Law for some kind of assistance — 


N 
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during the year. If we add to this number the pauper lunatics and 
‘casuals,’ numbering about 250,000, who are not included in the 
foregoing figures, and add further the vast number of poor people 
who live partly or wholly on private charity, it appears that at 
least 3,000,000 British people, or one in every fifteen, are main- 
tained by charity. From the Report on Old-age Pensions pub- 
lished in 1907 we learn that of 2,116,267 persons of sixty-five 
years and upwards residing in the United Kingdom no less than 
1,337,984, or almost two-thirds, had an income of less than 10s. a 
week. Only one-third of the people of sixty-five years and upwards 
possessed a weekly income in excess of 10s. 

The foregoing trustworthy statistics and extracts may serve 
as a warning against the misleading statements of those Free {| 
Traders who have the hardihood to tell us that the workers of 
Great Britain, who are deliberately, and with disastrous results, 
exposed by them to free and unlimited competition with the 
lowest-paid white and coloured labour of all countries, are the 
happiest and most prosperous workers in the world, the envy of 
the workers of the universe. The conditions of life disclosed by 
these figures and extracts are truly appalling. They are sufficient 
to make men desperate, and it speaks volumes for the patience of 
the British people that they have not long ago risen in revolt 
ii against those scandalous conditions of life which have been im- 
posed upon them by the exploitation of Free Trade. At the time 
of the recent London Dock Strike I attended a mass meeting at 
Tower Hill, where about 50,000 men, dockers, porters and other 
waterside workers engaged in the hardest manual labour, were’ 
gathered. I spent a good deal of time in walking to and fro 
through the enormous crowd, but I saw scarcely any sturdy men 
among them. Practically all the men were undersized and looked 
debilitated and insufficiently nourished. - Practically all wore dis- 
coloured and disgracefully tattered clothes, mere rags, and broken 
boots unable to keep out the water and fit only for the dustbin. 
Their appearance showed that they lived under conditions which 
are scarcely human. 

Competent foreign observers are amazed at the frightful 
poverty prevailing in the ‘ paradise of Free Trade.’ Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, the President of the American Federation of Labour, 


_ wrote in his recently published book, Labour in Europe and 
America : 


a eee eee 


My arrival in Liverpool being on Sunday afforded me an opportunity of 
numbers of gatherings of men in the public squares. A deep degree — 
overty was written upon many faces in the throngs which I saw. Bone 
a I discussed this matter, and whose statements, no doubt, were 
e re in & 
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England, and that the reason for wan faces, tattered BE and unshod 
feet, even on the Sabbath, is to be found in the number of the constantly ) 
unemployed. The deepest impression that England made upon me came / 
from its poverty. Everywhere are thrust before the traveller’s eyes scenes | 
of deplorable misery. Poverty is on view in all parts of London ; slum back- 
streets border on fashionable thoroughfares ; figures in dirt and rags slouch Y 
along amid the gay and well-attired promenaders of the parks. w, 


On the 18th of May 1911 the great negro educationist, Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, laid down in the Tuskegee Student his 
impressions as to labour conditions in England as follows : 

It is generally said the negro represents in America the man furthest 
down. In going to Europe I had in mind to compare the masses of the 
negro people of the South with the masses in Europe. I know no class 
among the negroes in America, however, with whom I could compare the men 
at the bottom in England. My own people in the South do not fully appre- 
ciate the advantages which they have in living in a country where there is 
a constant demand for labour of all kinds. If I were asked what I believe 
would be the greatest boon that could be conferred upon the English 
labourer, I should say that it would be for him to lave the same opportuni- 
ties for constant and steady work that the negro now has in the South. 


It is, unfortunately, only too true that, as I have found by my 
own investigations, even the unskilled American negroes in the 
South of the United States earn more and live better than the 
skilled British artisans. 

Whether wages are high or low depends obviously not on their 
nominal amount, but on their purchasing power. British nominal 
money wages have slightly receded since 1900, and, as, during the 
same time, the retail prices of commodities have very considerably 
increased, it is clear that a shilling will not buy as much food and 
other necessaries of life now as it did in 1900. ‘The fact that 
British real wages have during the last decade shrunk in a truly 
alarming manner will be seen at a glance from the following 
interesting and important official figures, most of which are 
extracted kom a volume of Labour Statistics (Cd. 5458) recently 
published by the Board of Trade : 


| z k : pat 
An Retail | Retail Retail Retail Paupers in | $ 
Average aea | svar rA anglandi |. House- 
Wages | Bricon io | Peters of |i Fico ot | Poiret A 
1900 100.00 100.0 100.00 100.00 100.00 688,505 | 1 1,248 
1901 98.56 101.9 94.4 113.3 111.8 675,727 12,989 


1902 96.96 | 101.6 ; 101.4 111.8 100.00 | 692,875 13,192 
1903 96.21 | 103.2 |} 109.00 | 104.4 104.2 703,473 14,769 
1904 95.56 | 104.3 | 108.1 108.9 110.1 722,070 15,749 
1905 95.94 | 103.7 | 109.00 | 110.8 130.9 764,589 15,864 
1906 97.60 | 103.2 | 104.3 121.1 110.4 774,209 15,621 
1907 | 101.79} 105.8 | 104.6 120.1 117.0 759,160 | 16,432 
1908 | 100.97 | 108.4 | 112.8 113.3 115.6 772,346 | 18,804 


1909 99.41 108.2 | 119.9 126.2 108.3 793,851 19,883 
1910 99.70 | 109.9 | 114.8 138.9 124.3 790,496 Ee 
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Bread, bacon, and sugar are the most important foodstuffs 
purchased by the poorest workers. According to the official figures 
igiven in the foregoing, bread cost 14.8 per cent. more, bacon cost 
/|88.9 per cent. more, and sugar cost 24.3 per cent. more in 1910 
than in 1900. Clothing, boots, furniture, and many other items | 
required in the household have also greatly risen in price. Yet i 
‘ our working-man’s wages have, according to the careful and pains- 
taking’ investigations of the Board of Trade, not increased by 20, 
30, or 40 per cent. as they ought to have done, but they have 
slightly shrunk during the last ten years. Our workers were poor 
and are getting poorer. Therefore the number of paupers has 
increased by more than 100,000, and the number of burglaries has 
nearly doubled during the decade under review. 

The Liberal Government supports simultaneously Free Trade 
and Social Reform. The foregoing figures and extracts show- that 
the British workers suffer principally from the inadequacy of their 
wages, which are automatically kept low by putting British 
workers into free and unlimited competition with the worst-paid 
workers in any and every land. Mr. Lloyd George and his friends 
have proclaimed during many years that with their social policy 
they would create ‘a new heaven anda new earth,’ that they would 
‘banish poverty from the land,’ etc. They have raised high hopes 
in the breasts of our workers, but what have they achieved? They 
have juggled with words and figures, and they have introduced a 
number of new taxes which have handicapped our industries, — 

= with the result that our workers are not better, but consider- 
ably worse off than they were in former years. The old-age 
pensions have not raised the insufficient wages of a single working- 
man, but have more likely reduced them. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which costs the employers about 3,000 ,0001. a year, 
has led to the dismissal or the non-engagement of many thousands 
of the weaker or the older workers who were still able to work, 
and has converted them prematurely into paupers. Regarding 
the Workmen’s Insurance Bill Mr. Lloyd George stated himself < 
at Birmingham : ‘The employer does not contribute. It is the ! 
industry that contributes.’ Industries working under Free Trade Í 
and exposed to foreign competition can bear heavy additional i 
charges in the shape of new taxes for old-age pensions, or in the 
shape of contributions to the Workmen’s Insurance Scheme, as a ai 
rule only by reducing the cost of production ; that is, by reducing 
wages. Mr. T. Gavan-Duffy, a very prominent trade unionist, 
wrote, not without cause : ‘ The great mass of the workers, living 
now from hand to mouth, are too poor to pay anything by way of 
insurance out of the miserable wages they get. Many thousands 
are so poor that they cannot pay a few pence per week contribu- 
ion to a trade union to protect their labour and their lives. ‘These 
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| 12,000,000 of our population who are “‘ living in the grip of per- 
} petual poverty ’’ are to have 4d. per week squeezed out of their 
poverty in the case of males, and 3d. per week in the case of 
| females.’ I remember reading in a trade-union journal: ‘ Mr. 
| Lloyd George is trying to benefit the British working-man by 
! feeding him on his own tail.’ 

The striking seamen, lightermen, dockers, porters, carmen, 
cte., received much sympathy from the public, because it was 
generally known that the majority of them live in poverty, but 
the strike of the railway-men created general astonishment. ‘The 
railway-men were believed to be well paid. Their strike was con- 
sidered a wanton act. That widely held assumption is not 
founded on fact. During the last ten years the average wage of 
the railway-man, according to the figures published by the Board 
of Trade, has been as follows : 


Average Wages Paid to Railway-men in the United Kingdom. 


s. d 8& d. 
1900 25 OF 1905 : 25 3% 
1901 25 04 1906 25 G4 
1902 24 114 1907 25 10 
1903 24 10% 1908 25 0 
1904 25 03 1909 25 4} 


While the wages of railway servants have remained practi- 
cally unchanged since 1900, the prices of most necessaries of life 
have greatly risen, bread having in the meantime increased in 
price by 14.8 per cent., bacon by 38.9 per cent., sugar by 24.3 
per cent. Comsequehtly the real wages of the railway workers— 
that is, their wages as measured by their purchasing power—have 
severely declined. ‘The wages of our railway workers as given by 
the Board of Trade are very near to Mr. Rowntree’s poverty line, 
but they are considerably lower than appears from the Board of 
Trade figures. 

Railway workers may be divided into two classes: the men 
who come into contact with the public, and those who are not 
usually seen by travellers. The former, such as ticket-collectors, 
passenger-guards and passenger-porters, look spick-and-span. 
They are comparatively well paid, and their salary is added to by 
travellers’ gratuities. On the other hand, the vast army of 
signalmen, shunters, loaders, platelayers, goods-porters, carriage- 
cleaners, engine-cleaners, carmen, etc., are very poorly paid. 
The average wage of about 25s. earned by railway servants, 
which is usually officially quoted, overstates the men’s wages, be- 
cause the Board of Trade statistics of average railway wages 
include the wages of all persons entered upon the railway com- 
panies’ wage-books, such as clerks, station-masters and inspectors, 
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who receive rather a salary than a wage. In 1907 the Railway- 
men’s Union published an exhaustive and very valuable Census 
of the wages and hours of labour of railway-men, compiled by 
Professor Layton, the accuracy of which has never been ques- 
tioned. From that report it appears that the average wage of 
the railway workers, exclusive of station-masters, inspectors and 
clerks, is 28s. 5d. in England and Wales, 22s. 4d. in Scotland, 
and 18s, 7d. in Ireland, the average for the United Kingdom 
being 28s. 2d. per week. It should in fairness be mentioned that 
most railway workers receive from the company their uniform, 
which represents the value of an additional 1s. per week. Accord- 
ing to the report mentioned, the average pay of railway carmen 
is 19s. 11d., that of goods-porters 19s. 8d., that of platelayers 
19s. 6d., that of carriage-cleaners 16s. 5d., and that of engine- | 
cleaners—many of whom are boys—I4s. Sd. per week. Of the 
railway workers regarding whom returns were obtained, no less 
than 184,000, or 42 per cent., earn normally less than 20s. per 
week, and as of these, at the time of investigation, at most 
25,000 were boys, about 109,000 grown men received less than a 
sovereign per week. Of these 109,000 men only a very small 
fraction, certainly less than 20,000, were in the position of having 
their meagre pay supplemented by gratuities. Railway-men of 
all grades work very long hours. According to the Railway 
Census of Professor Layton, 67 per cent. of the railway workers 
work during ten hours, and 25.2 per cent. work during twelve 
hours per day. Moreover, their work is exhausting and danger- | 
ous. On an average every year 500 railway servants are killed, 
and 15,000 are more or less severely injured in the performance 
of their duties. 

Long hours, low pay and strict discipline make men dis- 
contented. Dissatisfaction has for a long time been as great 
| = among the railway workers as it has been among the casually em- 
= ployed dockers and carters. Only it was less vocal. A man dis- 
missed at the docks can easily get another job, but a dismissed 
railway servant cannot so easily secure employment elsewhere. 
Besides, he loses his uniform and official overcoat, an important 
consideration for a man who earns a ‘living wage’ and who has 
= no superfluity of clothes of his own. 

ie During many years the Socialists have been preaching their 
$ ar of discontent, and in view of the pitiful position of a very 
large portion of our workers their success has naturally been 
eat. The trade unions have become permeated with Socialism. — 

recently the trade unions were sectional in character. vil 

ing industry there were seventy-two unions, in mi ni 
| unions, in the metal industries 207 uni ns, in 
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textile industries 271 unions, etc. Altogether there were 1153 
unions for fourteen industries. Many unions were small and 
weak, and they quarrelled among themselves. At the Rhondda 
Valley strike the hauling-engine men below and the winding- 
engine men above belonged to different organisations. They had 
separate agreements with the owners, and quarrelled among 
themselves. A few years ago the whole of the engineering and 
shipbuilding on the Tyne was laid idle by a dispute between the 
Fitters’ Union and the Plumbers’ Union as to which had the 
right to fit piping 2} inches in diameter. They were agreed 
above and below that size, but could not agree as to where the 
dividing line should be. Instances of this kind could be given by 
the hundred. Intelligent labour men and Socialist agitators re- 
cognised that sectional unions quarrelling among themselves had 
little chance of obtaining by strikes better wages or fewer hours 
from the more or less united employers of labour. Hence during 
many years proposals to amalgamate the small unions into a few 
large ones were made, but they met on the whole with very little 
success. The ideal of the reformers of trade unionism, many of 
whom called themselves industrial unionists, as distinguished 
from trade unionists, was to have but one single union for every 
industry, a Cotton Workers’ Union, a Woollen Workers’ Union, 
ete., a strike of which would not merely hamper an industry, but 
bring it immediately to a standstill. ‘ One for all and all for each ° 
was to be the motto. They thought that, pending the amalga- 
mation of trade unions, the solidarity of labour against capital 
should be practised. They preached that if the men in æ sec- 
tional trade, let us say the boiler-makers, should strike, the 
workers in all other unions of the iron industry should strike in 
sympathy, in order to close the works. Tf, nevertheless, produc- 
tion should be attempted with outside labour, the miners should 
stop the coal supply, the railway workers should refuse to trans- 
port the strike-breakers and the needed raw materials, in order to 
vanquish the capitalists. In case of need, intimidation and de- 
struction of property should be resorted to. This revolutionary 
policy, which was preached and practised in France under the 
name of Syndicalism, was highly approved of by Mr. Tom Mann, 
who, with Mr. Ben Tillett, had engineered the London Dock 
strike of 1889. He had gathered experience in the direction of 
large strikes in Australia, and had returned to England in 1910. 
Shortly after his return he founded a little monthly, The Indus- 
trial Syndicalist, of which the first number was issued in October 
1910, and it is principally written by Mr. Mann himself. Mr. — 
Mann is a born orator, and he exercises the greatest influence — 
over the workers. He is responsible for the enormous strik : 
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which we have lately gone through, and their wonderful success 
is bound to increase very greatly his power and prestige. There- 
fore it is very necessary to study the policy which Mr. Mann has 
laid down in various numbers of the Industrial Syndicalist as 
follows : 


It is a big order we are here for: nothing less than an endeavour to 
revolutionise the trade unions, to make Unionism, from a movement of two 
millions, mostly of skilled workers whose interests are regarded as different 
from the interests of the labourers who join with them in their industry, into 
a movement that will take in every worker. We are here to declare that we 
know full well that the time has arrived when organisation by mere trade 
cannot carry the working class any further. A recognition of that fact will 
make for real headway ; not to cry out against the capitalist, but frankly 
to realise that the workers are the enemies to their own progress. Un- 
doubtedly the time is now ripe for industrial action as distinct from trade 
‘action. We are here to consider the interests of the workers as a class, and 
to proceed to organise upon lines which will meet the requirements of the 
whole working class. The carman, carrying foodstuffs for the scabs, is a 
member of his union. The carpenters who make to order the fittings to 
house them are unionists. It is these union men, and not the capitalists, 
who beat the other unionists trying to resist reduction or obtain increases. 
And so it must continue until we can organise by industries and not merely » 
by trades, until we can unify the Industrial Movement into one compact 
fighting force. 


It is Mr. Mann’s ideal to make war to the knife upon owners 
of property. To him employers of labour are apparently Hostes 
humani generis. In the Middle Ages the doctrine prevailed 
that faith need not be kept with heretics. Similarly, Mr. Mann 
teaches that faith need not be kept with employers. He wrote: 


No more agreements. It is entirely wrong for the unionists to enter into 
agreements with the masters. The object of the unions is to wage the class 
war and to take every opportunity of scoring against the enemy. It must be 
remembered that the capitalists are always carrying on the war. Scarce 
a month passes but some new machine or method is introduced which en- 
ables the capitalist to reduce his wages bill by throwing surplus workers 


| 
A 
into the street. And this goes on continually and quite irrespective of ! 
agreements. i 

, 


He quotes with approval the following extract from the plat- j 
form of ‘the Industrial Workers of the World, an American 
labour organisation : 


The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. 
f There can be no peace so long as hunger and want are found among millions 
j of working people and the few, who make up the employing class, have all 
the good things of life. Between these two classes a struggle must go on until 
the workers of the world, organised as a class, take possession of the earth 
d the machinery of production, and abolish the wage system. These con- = 
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ditions can be changed and the interest of the working class upheld only by 
an organisation formed in such a way that all its members in any one 
industry, or in all industries 1f necessary, cease work whenever a strike or 
lockout is on in any department thereof, thus making an injury to one an 
injury toall. It is the historic mission of the working class to do away with 
capitalism. The army of production must be organised, not only for the 
every-day struggle with capitalists, but also to carry on production when 
capitalism shall have been overthrown. By organising industrially we are 
forming the structure of the new society within the shell of the old. 


Mr. Mann’s doctrine and the policy and methods which he» 
advocates are deliberately and avowedly revolutionary : 


You cannot change the world and yet not change the world. Revolution 
is the means of, not the alternative to, Evolution. I simply state fhat a 
working class movement that is not revolutionary in character is not of the 
slightest use to the working class. But what will have to be the essential 
conditions for the success of such a movement? That it will be avowedly and 
clearly Revolutionary in its aim and method. Revolutionary in aim, be- 
cause it will be out for the abolition of the wages system and for securing to 
the workers the full fruits of their labour, thereby seeking to change the 
system of society from Capitalist to Socialist. Revolutionary in method, 
because it will refuse to enter into any long agreements with the masters, 
whether with legal or State backing, or merely voluntarily ; and because it 
will seize every chance of fighting for the general betterment—gaining ground 
and never losing any. ‘ Unite,’ was Marx’s advice long ago, but we have 
never thoroughly acted upon it. Now is the time to do it, and we will do 
it right here in England. We will lead them a devil of a dance, and show 
whether or not there is life and courage in the workers of the British Isles. 


Mr. Mann greatly admires the violent policy of the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail, which has elevated the wanton 
destruction of property into a fine art and an act of heroism, 
and he urges British workers to emulate the French in sabotage : 


There are 700,000 Unionists in France; and a large majority of these 
are covered by the C.G.T. They possess the fighting instinct. They are 
genuinely revolutionary. They, too, seek to secure better conditions en route, 
always giving attention to the reduction of working hours. And they are 
bent on an international propaganda for the overthrow of the capitalist 
system. They have eliminated the antagonisms and sectional craft in- 
terests, and they prove by their behaviour, that they dare fight, and know 
how to fight. They declare themselves revolutionary. They favour resort- 
ing, when advisable, to the general strike. But while working for the 
Revolution they do not neglect to do all possible to secure general better- 
ment. They are, for the most part, anti-patriotic and anti-militarist, €-9-, 
they declare that the workers have no country, and are not prepared to fight 
in the interests of a bureaucracy; but most distinctly are prepared to fight 
for the overthrow of Capitalism in France and elsewhere. Now, without 
urging a close imitation of the French or any other method, I strongly believe 


that, on the average, the French policy is one that will suit us best; for ys 


whilst the temperament of the French is undoubtedly different from that of 
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the British, their interests are exactly as ours, and their enemy is also as 
ours—the Capitalist system. 


Every number of the Industrial Syndicalist contains a full- 
page advertisement of Hervé’s Text-book of Anti-Patriotism 
translated into English. 

Tf Anarchism is the doctrine which denies the necessity of 
the State, and preaches hatred and hostility to it, Mr. Mann is 
an Anarchist : 


No Board of Trade official dare do anything to advance the interests of 
the men. The Board of Trade is a Government Department. The Govern- 
ment is in essence, and in detail, the machine of the Plutocracy, through 
which, and by which, they keep the workers in subjection. For any man to 
imagine that a Governmental Department may be seeking to do anything 

- that will facilitate the overthrow of the ruling class is to declare himself a 
fool. To ‘tie the workers down,’ that is their work. Tie them down by 
assisting the capitalists to get them pledged to five year agreements ; and to 
renew these agreements often enough so that it shall ever be an offence against 
the compact, or conference decision, or the law direct, for the worker to take 
any action to overthrow the parasitic class. How healthy, and glorious, and 
stimulating, and inspiring is this action of the French railway workers and 
their comrades who are backing them, in comparison to our ‘ tied-down’ 
slaves ! 


A big strike among all the British transport dock and railway 
Workers, such as we have recently experienced, was urged by Mr. 
Mann six months ago : 


The three days’ stoppage from work on the part of the North-Eastern 
tailway-men, in spite of the fact that they were covered by an agreement 
(also for five years), gave a comforting indication that the Syndicalist spirit 
is already appearing, and entitles one to hope that it will, under suitable 
: fonditions, assert itself. What a shaking it gave the company when only a 
artial, sectional stoppage took place! What, then, will the companies be 
ble to do when once industrial solidarity is an accomplished fact? We 
t not to have these little spasmodic affairs, playing into the hands of 
peace at any price’ party. If we are to fight, let it be a real fight over 
ole system, shipping and railways as well. 

h shipping and railways, the trams and cabs, taxis and motor ‘buses, 
otor cars and char-a-bancs, all being included in the transport industry, & 
stoppage on all these would simply be all-powerful to enforce anything the 
we rkers desired ; in’ three days the whole of the activities of Britain could 
ther force could do it; and we are definitely laying our- 


nds not only to bring about a revolution, but promises also to 
abolish } overty by the limitation of the hours of work : 


ers dared to declare that the first charge upo 


ng this about unless redress be obtained speedily by other 


. Mann’s policy is both destructive and constructive. He 
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would immediately disappear. Reducing the hours means employment for 
all. To establish an eight-hour day on the railways would necessitate 60,000 
additional men. A forty-eight hour working week at the docks throughout 
the country and another 90,000 men would be required here. Reasonable work- 
ent carmen would necessitate another 7,000 to 8,000 men in 
I submit there is no other method whereby substantial 
achieved comparable to that of reducing the 


ing hours for pres 
London alone. 
economic betterment can be 


working hours. 


Socialism means to transfer all existing property from their 
owners to Society or to the State. Industrial Syndicalism pro- 
poses to transfer all property to the workers themselves. The 
cotton-workers are to have the cotton-mills and factories, the 
iron-workers to own the ironworks, ete. : 


Industrial Syndicalism aims at making the existing movement a real 
fighting agency capable of scientifically conducting a Class War, the aim of 
which is to capture the industrial system. Industrial Syndicalism aims at 
perfect organisation, so as to enable the workers to manage the industrial 
system themselves once they have seized it. The word ‘ Syndicalism” should 
serve to remind us that we must combine with our native ability for organi- 
sation something of the fine revolutionary spirit of our French comrades. 


Inquiry in the best-informed quarters shows that the trade- 
union leaders did not bring about the recent strike epidemic. 
The strikes were brought about by the men themselves, who had 
been inflamed by outside agitators. Even in the case of the 
highly organised railway workers, trade-union discipline broke 
down. The trade-union leaders were compelled to follow the 
men who had become unmanageable and who were determined 
to act upon Tom Mann’s advice. The railway-men made the 
despatch of the twenty-four hours’ ultimatum necessary. The 
triumph of the transport workers of all kinds was due to Tom 
Mann’s policy of solidarity. Everywhere the trade unions which 
had received all the concessions which they had demanded, and 
which had signed agreements to return to work, refused to go to 
work until the demands of all the other striking trades had been 
conceded. True to Tom Mann’s principle that faith need not be 
kept with employers, many trade unions signed agreements stipu- 
lating for a certain rate of pay, and immediately struck again for 
higher pay. On the 19th of August the Government was anxious 
for an immediate settlement of the general railway strike, not 
only because of the inconvenience which it caused, but because 
the engineers, numbering 100,000, the South Scottish miners, and 
the South Wales miners, who supply the Navy with smokeless — 
coal, threatened to strike in sympathy. These threats forced the 
Government’s hands. We stood before a general strike which 
would have crippled simultaneously our military and our 
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resources, a risk which might, perhaps, have been taken had the 
political horizon been free from clouds, but which could not pos- 
sibly be run in view of the delicate and threatening position of 
foreign affairs. So a settlement between the railways and their 
men had to be made at any cost, and it was brought about by 
appeals to the patriotism of the representatives of the railway 
companies and the men, alternated with threats against the 
railways. : ee: 
The position taken up by the railway-men is a peculiar and an 
interesting one. In 1907 the railway-men had agreed to accept 
í Mr. Lloyd George’s Conciliation Boards, which were to settle all 
- disputes between the companies and the men, and to abstain from ` 
‘all strikes until 1914. Following Mr. Mann’s advice, the men 
simply tore up that agreement. Their reasons will be found in a 
booklet by Mr. Charles Watkins, which will soon be published, 
with a preface by Tom Mann. I have seen a proof of it. The writer 
does not seem very dissatisfied with the Conciliation Boards as 
instruments for settling the differences between masters and men, 
but he complains that the 162 sectional Conciliation Boards 
threaten to split up the ‘Industrial’ movement among the 
railway-men. Besides, he is on principle opposed to arbitration 
and agreement with employers, who are to be crushed by the 
workers without mercy : 


Tor the class in possession, conciliation and arbitration agreements are of 
good service; but for a class that has yet to achieve its emancipation, they 
are a repudiation of the purpose of its own existence, and a denial of the 
reason for any further development. No matter how perfect the scheme, 
conciliation in the long run is bound to lead to sectionalism. There can 
be no conciliation on matters that fundamentally affect the class interests of 
either party; these, by their very nature, are ruled outside the area of 
peaceful persuasion and compromise. When a class issue of any importance 
is raised, Might makes Right, always and everywhere, The policy of 
‘conciliation * is altogether a mistake at this time of day, with capitalism j 
approaching its climax. Never in the history of the working-class move- | 
ment was it so necessary for it to keep itself free from capitalistic entangle- l 
ments, so that it may determine for itself how and when it shall fight its 
battles. With the accelerated speed of economic developments by which the 
workers’ conditions are being so completely transformed, and with the in- 

eit creasing intensity of class antagonisms—necessitating on the workers’ part 
A common action against the whole of the forces of capitalism—the methods 
i of conciliation and agreements are a fundamental source of weakness. 


aad 


If the views here expressed are held by many railway workers, 
what then will be the binding force of any agreement between the 
companies and the men which is to supersede the broken agree- 
ment of 1907? If the spirit of Tom Mann influences the coming 
“negotiations between the railways and their employees, the so- 
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called Railway ‘ Settlement’ concluded on the 19th of August, 
with the assistance of the Government, will simply be a short- 
timed truce. The railway war will have to be fought over again, 
and will then have to be fought to a finish. After all, what is 
the use of voluntary or compulsory arbitration if the workers 
believe that in labour struggles Might makes Right? 

Many trade unionists in the railway service favour railway 
nationalisation, and many Liberal politicians believe that railway 
nationalisation will prove the panacea which will solve all railway 
labour troubles. But can anyone guarantee that the workers on 
future British State Railways would abstain from striking? Mr. 
Mann and his followers are, however, absolutely opposed to rail- 
way nationalisation. They think that the railways should belong 
to the railway workers. In the words of Mr. Watkins : 


The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants are now endeavouring to 
work up a movement for the State ownership of railways. With their recent 
experience in mind, railway-men have little reason for placing any great 
degree of confidence in the State as an employer. As being the highest form 
of capitalist concentration and organisation, State ownership of the rail- 
ways may offer to the trading and travelling public certain facilities and 
advantages it does not get at present, but in its relationship with its em- 
ployees it is likely to be as unscrupulous an exploiter as is the private corpora- 
tion. And this need hardly be wondered at. The State is essentially a 
ruling-class organisation, and its functions are chiefly coercive. Its main 
functions have always been the protection of ruling-class property and the 
keeping of the masses in subjection. The only interest the working class 
can have in the State is in wresting it from the grasp of the present ruling- 
class. 


Labour has discovered a new weapon of tremendous power. It 
has begun to use it, and it will surely abuse it. During the last 
month the private employers, the great railway companies, and 
the Government itself have had to capitulate to labour. Appar- 
ently labour is all-powerfu:. Apparently the workers can obtain 
whatever wages and hours they care to demand. Apparently 
Mr. Mann is the coming dictator. However, there is an end to 
all things, even to the success of the new Jabour tactics. Intoxi- 
cated by its recent victories, the new labour movement will over- 
reach itself and bring about its own defeat. In support of but 
250 tramwaymen whom the Liverpool Corporation refused to re- 
instate Tom Mann ordered 80,000 transport workers in that town 
not to return to work, and on August the 23rd he threatened to 
bring about a national general strike unless these 250 men were 
taken back! How long will such tactics answer? 

The present labour revolt will have the most far-reaching con- 
sequences. The demand for higher wages will not be limited to 
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the transport workers of all kinds. The factory workers through- 
out the country also will demand higher wages, and many of them 
will obtain them. We are apparently only at the beginning of a 
movement which will shake British industry to its foundations. 
Great Britain will cease to be a land of cheapness, of a cheapness 
which is based upon the merciless exploitation of labour devised 
by Free Traders. Employers can by the threat of bankruptcy be 
forced to increase wages and to reduce hours, but they cannot be 
forced to continue their business or to employ men whose pro- 
ductions can no longer be sold. The effect of increasing wages 
and restricting hours of labour is to increase the cost of production, 
Such a sudden increase is always fatal to the weaker employers, 
and many of these will disappear. The remaining large employers 
. of labour will combine in order to be better able to hold their own 
against labour. Thus business will tend to become concentrated 
more and more in fewer and in stronger hands. As in the United 
States, the dearness of labour will compel employers to replace 
man by the machine wherever possible. That is not to be regretted. 
The cheap labour which Free Trade has given to Great Britain 
has been a curse to the country. It has degraded the nation, 
undermined the physique of the people, and has made for ineffi- 
ciency in our methods of industrial production, which are in- 
credibly far behind those of the United States. In many British 
works the same work is done by three cheap men which in the 
United States, with superior machinery, is done by one highly- 
paid man. 

Under Free Trade conditions it is, of course, impossible for 
British employers to pay much higher wages than those which 
have prevailed hitherto. If Free Trade continues to be our policy, 

- the British manufacturers, who are compelled to pay higher wages, 
will no longer be able to compete with foreign manufacturers and 
their low-priced labour. They will fail, their works will be closed, 
and ruin and distress will become general throughout the country. 
The masters can pay much higher wages only after the abolition | 
of free and unlimited foreign competition in Great Britain. Free 
‘Trade implies internationally competitive wages. Therefore, 1 
_ Free Trade cannot be combined with high non-competitive wages. 
_ Our underpaid workers can apparently be no longer bamboozled 
_ by Free Trade politicians with fairy tales of their prosperity, the 
amount of their wages, and the cheapness of living in Great 
itain. They have become keenly aware of their poverty, and — 
emand higher wages. The present revolt of labour is in 
not a revolt against capital, but a revolt against cheapnes 
nst the exploitation of labour under Free Trade. M 
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commerce and industry. He has, perhaps without knowing it, 
killed Free Trade. 

The most important social reform is not education, or thrift, 
or better housing, or the promotion of temperance, or workmen’s 
insurance, but higher wages. A man who has to keep a family 
on twenty shillings a week lives in poverty, and will continue to 
live in poverty even if all the social reforms promised to him 
should be introduced. Double that man’s income and he is likely 
to become a more self-respecting, a more sober and a better citizen, 
who will insist on better housing, better clothing, and better 
education, and who will either insure himself or provide for his 
future by thrift. If we double the wages of our workers—and 
they can be doubled under a Tarifl—we shall destroy the worst of 
our social diseases and improve and elevate the race. s 

Of course, we cannot make the people more prosperous merely 
by doubling their wages. People neither eat money nor do they 
wear it on their backs. The prosperity of the people can be in- 
creased only by increasing production. By doubling production 
we shall double prosperity, for the additional articles produced will 
be consumed. To increase production we must have improved 
labour-saving machinery. A considerable rise in wages will make 
the introduction of the best labour-saving machinery indispensable. 
Thus by increasing wages we shall increase production, and by 
increasing production we shall increase prosperity. The labour 
revolt may prove a blessing in disguise. It should prove a most 
powerful stimulus to commercial and industrial Great Britain, and 
it may herald the beginning of a new economic era. 

T'he revolt of labour is apparently only beginning, but the 
State cannot afford to keep neutral in the coming struggle, because 
it threatens to endanger its own existence. We must have security - 
that labour will not cripple simultaneously our Army and our 
Navy, as it threatened to do during the railway strike. Full pro- 

a | vision for the immediate mititarisation, or the temporary national- 

í isation, in case of danger, of those industries on which our Army 

a and Navy depend must be made in time of peace. There are more 3 
; than 100,000 motor cars and lorries in the country. An alternative 

ee | means of transport should be created by the War Office, by pre- 
paring the organisation of a national motor transport system if 
the railway service should break down. Our workers must be 
taught that they have the right to strike, but not the right to ~ 
terrorise, assault, loot and burn. The forcible prevention of men 
from working by huge threatening mobs in the name of ‘peaceful 
picketing * must be stopped, and the people must be taught that 
the destruction of railway stations and signal-boxes, the tearing up 
of the permanent way ,the cutting of telegraph wires,and attem 
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to stop and to wreck trains are not ordinary incidents of labour 
warfare, but crimes against Society and the State. A permanent 
force of special constables able to be called out at a moment's 
notice should be enrolled, and if the national and local authorities 
should refuse to take adequate measures for the protection of the 
citizens, the latter must create powerful voluntary organisations 
devised to repel by force mobs bent on violence and plunder, 
Lastly, legal proceedings should be taken against those who, from 
a secure distance, incite the mob to plunder, arson and civil war. 
We must prepare for the possibility of a revolution. 


J. ELLIS BARKER. 
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THE distinction between prose and verse, so well maintained 
through all the centuries of good literature, is now in some danger 
of being questioned and discredited, perhaps even of being ob- 
literated ; for at least one writer of modern repute has published 
work * which he seems to describe as poetry borrowing from prose 
without ceasing to be poetry. This is but one among many 
recent signs of a growing or returning restiveness or reaction 
against the beauty of symmetry and the wholesome restraint of 
verse form. 

Among other signs of this tendency to confuse the boundaries 
of poetry and prose we may note the following : The first proceeds 
from a recent poet laureate—Tennyson himself—as recorded in 
his Biography : “Verse should be beau comme la prose... . 
Almost any prose can be cut up into blank verse... (Of 
De Quincey’s prose), Not poetry, but as fine as any verse.’ 

I will next quote Aytoun as another modern poet infected with 
what I must regard as a heresy. ‘ Poetry,’ he says, ‘is the art 
which has for its object the creation of intellectual pleasures by 
means of imaginative and passionate language, and language 
generally, though not necessarily, formed into regular numbers.’ 
What we complain of in this definition is the intrusion of the words 
“generally, though not necessarily.’ 

For the third example I will quote from the Chronicle for the 
28th of January 1911: 


A poets’ dinner . . . was held last night at the Hotel Richelieu. . . . 
The diners had assembled to hear a paper read by Professor Selwyn Image, 
whom Mr. Robert Ross justly called ‘The poet’s poet and the artist’s 

Eee 


eti 2 
atise 


In his address he maintained that to draw a hard and fast line 
between poetry and prose would be to cut oneself off from some of 
the finest literature the world has seen. The translators of the 
Bible were poets, though they wrote in prose. So also Sir Thomas 
Browne was a poet, and Matthew Arnold. 

eo A lively discussion took place, and the general opinion seemed 

to be in agreement with that of the Professor. Mr. Herbert Trench wen: 
‘The Agonists, by Maurice Hewlett. Macmillan, 1911. iz 
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to the heart of the matter when he said that the time is approaching when __ 
we must recognise that the old distinction between poetry and prose must 
go. The test of a poet was his fertility of imagination, combined with his 


emotional equipment, as expressed in the medium of his choice. It would 
be absurd to deny the title of poet to Maeterlinck, Tolstoy, or Ruskin, 


í i They were essentially poets.” 


I have no space for a longer list of backsliders or innovators, 
as I may perhaps venture to call them; many names of eminence 
must be omitted ; and some reference might be made to the doubt- 
ful immortality of Walt Whitman, and even to the fictitious 
renown of Martin Tupper, who are still within living memory. 

But although this disregard of verse form has never been 
asserted with such instance and authority as in our own day, the 
innovation or the tendency is by no means without precedent ; it 

> dates, indeed, almost from the very birth of verse. Nevertheless, 
oe any brief history of poetic forms will convince us of the rightful 
. and the unvarying triumphs of metre over unmetrical rhythm. Let 
us turn for a moment and take the retrospect ; it need not extend 
beyond the Ars Poetica of Horace, for here we have an eloquent 
review of the Greek and Latin methods of verse, written by a poet 
of insight and experience. From this we learn that although from 
i time to time experiments were made in the direction of freedom, 
l or even licence, all the best work produced by the Greek and Latin 
poets has the primal qualities of simplicity and symmetry ; and 
the writer sternly condemns ‘ degeneracy into licence, and { 
violence’; while he exhorts attention to the best Greek models. 
It will be enough to add for our own part that the one very great 
poem produced by the Latin literature stands for all time as a 
‘model of perfect form. 
< Nor will it be necessary in our retrospect to glance at other 
ancient literatures and their poetic methods—the Hebrew, for 
example, wherein verse is least predominant ; it will be enough if l 
e pass at once to our own poets, making perhaps occasional 
_ reference to the French and Italian. What we have to chronicle — 
e chiefly the changing fortunes of variety and uniformity in 
verse systems. We learn that verse itself is a gradual triumph 
K uniformity over variety ; our Anglo-Saxon systems ‘ acquired a ee 
od deal of exactness in time.’ But here, again, in our own 
berature, we have a convenient judicial and impartial summary 
in Pope's Hssay on Criticism ; and again the verdict is for prece- 
dent and perfection of form. Pope makes every allowance for 
nt and innovation. 
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Some beauties yet no Precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happiness as well as care. 
Music resembles Poetry, in each 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 


This might read like a surrender to the enemy, but Pope adds, 
and with stern emphasis : 


Moderns, beware! or if you must offend 
Against the Precept, ne’er transgress its end. 


And earlier in the Essay he writes : 


Learn hence for ancient rules a first esteem ; 
To copy nature is to copy them. 


And under this head he tells us that Virgil was an apt pupil 
of Homer. 

The only objection I can raise against these sensible couplets of 
Pope is the fact that in dealing with the subject of licence they 
make no distinction between music and poetry ; however, it was 
not until after Pope’s day that these two arts—‘a sister and a 
brother,’ as Shakespeare styled them—drifted apart ; Pope, there- 
fore, is not to blame. As to Horace, the music he mentions is either 
an infant in the arms of some maturer muse, or a handmaid at 
her table. But the importance of inquiring into the exact 
relationship between poetry and music will appear as we proceed. 

What we learn from Horace and Pope we learn also from the 
French and Italians; and although the latter strayed now and 
then from the path of true form, the return soon followed, and, 
again, simplicity and symmetry are the rule, and they culminate 
in the great achievement of Dante. 

In the foregoing brief reference to our own literature I had room 
for little more than the summary of one poet ; much therefore was 
left unnoticed, including treatises and discussions, and even con- 
troversies on the subject of verse methods; and some note might 
be taken of Macpherson’s Ossian.’ But my purpose is gained if I 
merely draw attention to the fact that while symmetry has pre- 
vailed, doubt and theory and experiment in the matter of poetic 
forms are by no means confined to our own day. It will be 
interesting, however, to remark that the attempts to ignore metre 
as an element of true poetry, and to extend the meaning of poetry 
till it includes imaginative prose, are mostly found in writers of 
prose ; as to the poets, they rarely preach deviations from verse- 
form, and in practice they respect it; and 1 prefer the opinion of 
poets. Yet the others must be reckoned with, but still more 
briefly, and we begin with Plato; he seems to have realised th 


* Samson Agonistes will be examined later. 
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importance of poetic form more fully than did Aristotle, who haq t 
little respect for metre, and who appears to be followed by Bacoy 
—so often his disciple ; but here we will quote : 7 

Poesy is a part of learning in measure of words for the most part 
restrained, but in all other points extremely licensed, and doth truly refer 
to the imagination. . - . It is taken in two senses, in respect of words or 


matter. In the first sense it is but a character of style, and belongeth 
to arts of speech, and is not pertinent for the present. In the latter it is 
- (as hath been said) one of the principal portions of learning, and is nothing 
else but feigned history, which may be styled as well in prose as in verse, 
—Advancement of Learning, ii. iv. i. 
Coming nearer to our own times, we may cite the words of one 
who was poet as well as prose-writer : ‘Prose,’ said Coleridge, 
‘has as its opposite—verse ; poetry, fiction, creation, has as its 
opposite—actual fact.” Here also lurks the heresy of Bacon and 
. the others; to get closer to the truth we must—as I venture to 
believe—supply an omitted clause in the definition—viz., ‘but 
poetry must take the form of verse.’ 


At this point I may reveal my own opinion of the relationship 
between prose and poetry. I admit at once that prose may be 
emotional or unemotional, imaginative or practical, esthetic or 
intellectual; and that it may or must be rhythmical ; yet I shall 
endeavour to prove that there is no debatable border-ground 
between poetry and prose, no serving of the two masters, no halt- 
ing between this God and this Mammon of literature ; and that the 
distinction between them is real, enormous, and to be jealously 

guarded. 6 

In fact, this confounding of the two arts is primarily a matter 
for schoolboys. I have before me some ‘scraps of sallow manu- 
script’ written when I was a youth, and headed ‘ A new style of 

- poetry, simply this: poetical thoughts and expressions not 
` arranged in any cramping metre, but more as in rhythmical prose, 
etc., etc.’ I was afflicted with the malady common to beginners 
(and some others), an impatience of formal metre, and a desire to 
return to rhythmical yet formless prose. 
Next I will state more precisely my main contention ; it is as 
i follows : Although metre of itself does not constitute poetry, there 
= is no poetry without metre, and, I may add, there is no prose with 
a me Further, the art-value of metre has been seriously under- 3 
rated. : 
_ With the exception of rhyme and systematic alliteration, which 4 
ally themselves to metre, other differences between poetry and — 
ose are more or less debatable. This at least is certain, that 


= 
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But in the history of evolution metre is both preceded and 
followed by rhythm, which must therefore claim our attention. 
There are first the vaguer and more indefinite rhythms of nature 
unaided by art : the song of the bird, the ripple of the brook, the 
‘lute of leaf and bough.’ Next we have, as a transition, what 
Cowper calls ‘the sweet music of speech °; this, still vague, still 
formless, may nevertheless be highly cultivated, as in oratory and 
the finer prose generally ; but at this stage it has usually gained a 
grace from the more definite harmonies already created by metre. 
Next there is the rhythm that is superadded to metre, its modi- 
fications ; for the skeleton must be covered with flesh ; the mere 
metrical structure (as in our modern verse) of foot and line, and 
perhaps rhyme, must be pervaded and vitalised and unified by a 
plastic rhythm due to the variable elements of pause, quantity, 
pitch, assonance, emphasis, and alliteration.* This is the rhythm 
that follows metre. 

Now, the claims of metre are opposed on two grounds : it is 
sometimes urged that the natural and formless rhythms are 
sufficient in their beauty; or, again, that the function of metre is 
quickly superseded and forgotten in the finer rhythms of poetry. 

The first objection we meet in this way. While copying nature, 
art seeks to improve, to idealise; and does this chiefly by the 
processes of selection, exclusion, and arrangement. Jn the realm 
of sound, for example, articulate or inarticulate, it supplies a 
metrical clement, an element of proportion, a definite relation of 
parts to one another and to the whole. That the resulting organic 
harmony is an added beauty is proved by the mere existence and 
popularity of poetry and music. 

Verse, then, is the result of the principle of proportion (and 
sclection) introduced into articulate sound, and music of the same 
principle introduced into inarticulate sound; and the primary 
method employed to produce this effect of proportion is the same 
in both, in verse it is the ‘ foot,’ in music the ‘ bar’ or ‘ measure.’® 
To these are added other metrical and structural elements, and the 
result is an organism advanced in complexity and shapeliness. 

But let us take an illustration from the natural world. We 
regard for a moment the invertebrate and the vertebrate, a 


“Of course we must add an occasional change of foot, and the occasional use of 
extra syllables. 

* Throughout their earlier development, singing, dancing, music, and verse 
are intimately associated; and the element that creates the regularity, the 
proportion, the harmony, is the same in all. It is a principle of time-measure- 
ment based chiefly on the human footfall in march or dance— nunc pede 
libero . . . nunc Saliaribus "—based also on the intervals of respiration and 
other bodily movements. ‘ Pede libero,’ for in verse this measuring element is 
aptly called a ‘foot.’ Originally this ‘foot’ was a measure of quantity, j 
modified, however, by accent; in modern verse and in music it is a measure of 


beat or stress or accent, with a slighter regard to quantity. Metre, it may be 
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molluse and a man, and at once, referring to Shakespeare, pro- 
nounce man to be ‘ the paragon of animals.’ Briefly, and return. 
ing to our main subject, prose, in a sense, is the invertebrate _ 
mollusc, poetry the vertebrate man. For by virtue of his intelli- 
gence man carries on the work of nature; under this head, again, 
we have nothing more apt than the words of Shakespeare : ‘ Art 
_ does mend nature . . . but The art itself is nature.’ Thus 

we explain the remarkable statement of Browning, where he tells 
us that objects of nature ‘are better painted’ ; and in Shakespeare, 
again, we read: 

In sweet music is such art, 

Killing care and grief of heart 

Tall asleep, or, hearing, die. 


. And lastly, referring to the art which is our subject, we may 
quote Tennyson on Virgil : ‘Wielder of the statcliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man.’ From all these we gather the 
truo function of art, and the true nature of poetry. 

i The other objection, that metre in poetry is unnecessary or is 
; lost in rhythm, may also be answered by an appeal to Shakespeare, 
Was this greatest of poets the better or the worse for his metrical 
experiences? Could his rhythms have been developed indepen- 
dently of these? Can they be detached from them? To the first 
question I reply, ` Better, by all means,’ and to the others, ‘ Cer- 
tainly not’; the practice and the resultant of metre more than 
justify its existence, and it remains an integral part of the re- 
sultant, a law within the law; for the enveloping law of rhythm 
cannot exist alone; we cannot have our man without his bones. 
Or we may put it thus : we may as well expect to separate rhythm 
from metre as to grow a rose without a tree, or that our flower — 
= will not wither if gathered. We cannot detach the form from the 
substance, the variety from the uniformity; the most finished — 
reading of Shakespeare can only disguise, and never destroy; the — 
oe _ metrical structure. s 3 
Bos ig _ This principle applies also to music, to which some attention — 
must now be given; for to this art—vainly as I think—appeal ica 
made by the inventors of the hybrid product. In fact, the modern 
development of music has increased the tendency to confuse poetry 
jth prose, and given a new vigour to the age-long strugg! 
between form and formlessness. 
t the outset, music and verse were more closely related ; th 


a 


is effected chiefly by a predetermined regularity in the use of long Of 
hort bles, or of accented and unaccented syllables. Larger metrical and 
structural elements follow, such as the line, which includes definite gro 
rasing, which is chiefly an inner line arr nent xd wit 

and thus it helps to fashio is m 
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musical sound accompanied the articulate in a more literal sense, 
note for syllable, and so fort h; and in the later evolution of either 
art some common tendencies are discernible, such as a growing 
identity of substance with form, the amplifying and multiplying 
t of the formal elements, and an increasing desire to disguise them 
and to be independent of them ; and finally (I now speak of verse 


i only, for comparatively music is a new art), because variety in 
; art is imperative, and whatever is beautiful must also be new, there 
4 were periodic returns to more evident form. New tastes are ever 
being created ; here, also, in the realm of art, fashion not seldom 
prevails ; we cannot always wait for the true perspective of time; 
and already perhaps we are inclined to revolt from the poetry of 
Browning and the prose of Meredith. But absolute formlessness 
y we need not fear, whether in verse or music; it is as unattainable 
© as it is undesirable. 
e And what is the history of prose? as briefly, this : left destitute 
of definite art-form, which was reserved for verse and sound, it 
K developed its rhythms—its phrases and cadences and periods— 
$ with the aid of the more definite and loftier harmonies already 
1! created by poetry and music. But, forgetting their nature and 
le the reason of their existence, forgetting at the same time its own 
4 primary purpose, it first envied those harmonies, and then sought 
É to imitate them, and at times even to encroach upon them.® At 
m this stage it must suffer rebuke.” In prose, however, as in verse, 
A we shall recognise periodic returns to simplicity, whether in 
7 substance, form, or colour. 
if It was noticed above that after the days of Pope the arts of 
h poetry and music became yet more distinct, but there were always 
F fundamental differences. f To begin with, in language we have 
n prose, and there is little in music that corresponds to prose ; we 
d use formless language, we do not as yet use formless music. 
oa Therefore, in comparing poetry with music, we have first to 
remember the existence of prose, and the danger of confusing it 
with verse. Next, although the various prose styles were evolved 
a later than verse, the imperative need for which was earlier felt and 
a | met, verse nevertheless was developed from the prose material 
a | already matured as a means of expressing rudimentary thought 
ya and lower emotion. It follows that any attempt to break down 
Je i verse systems is in reality a return to prose, a fact of degeneracy, 
i a reversion from art to artlessness. But on other grounds under — 
| this head the analogy between verse and music fails ; we must take F: 
q 
Os | “I could point to many examples of modern prose in which metre is intros ; 
ng sluced apparently by design. 4 
i A “Tt appears, therefore, that although through the exigency or the ingennity: =" 
oh E of art, prose and verse may at times approach, they cannot meet without changi 


3 and destroying their nature and their purpose. 
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into account the intellectual element that exists in the word. 
symbols whether spoken or written ; they are heavily weighted, 
and rendered unfit for the lighter, more complex, and more ex. 
tended combinations and effects of the inarticulate sounds, their 
ampler and more varied cadences and phrasings, which are impos- 
sible to verse. In music, again, the structural elements are more 
numerous and less formal, and some of them are more minute ; and 
of course the inarticulate sounds have a far wider compass than the 
articulate. Whatever liberties Wagner may have taken with his 
purely instrumental music, he had the genius to recognise the 
limitations of verse. But in music he never really abandoned 
form, though he often discarded conventional formality ; the 
principle of the beat, for example, so vital to the art of both poetry 
and music, is carefully maintained by him ; his scores are always 
‘barred,’ and form is always present, or felt as an unseen 
presence ; it ig never destroyed. Tn music, moreover, the relation 
between the material and its expression is closer and more 
immediate than in verse; this is partly because the musician 
appeals primarily and directly to a cruder and a readily responsive 
sense—the outward ear; music, indeed, is the only art that wins 
upon the animal intelligence, and a butcher-boy will soon catch 
and piece out a melody. 

From this follows the unsuggestiveness of poetic motive and 
poetic context as compared with music ;° in this art the atmosphere 
is charged with suggestion, and indeed vibrates with it, and a 
temporary suspense, a rapid change of form, is possible where 


_ anything of the kind in verse would be disastrous. Yet in verse 


we have more than compensation, for, strangely enough, this very 
dependence on form is due to the greater subtlety of the music; 
‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard Are sweeter *; as 
we have seen, these silent melodies of verse are vital with thought 
as well as with emotion, and Shakespeare is greater than Wagner; 
this is true also of the colouring of verse. Through no outward 
sense, therefore, but through the mental ear and eye these subtle 
effects of sound and colour pass into the very soul, but only when 
they are presented in some comprehensible and perfect form. 
That all great poets have felt this must appear from the easily 
recognisable symmetry of their best productions. But this brings 
me to what I regard as by far the most important consideration of 


all; for in this quality of perfect form in poetry (and again, with a 


_ difference, it is true of music, and I now bring the two arts nearer 


ogether) , we may comprehend not only a finer beauty, but also an 
ampler use. Whatever the circumstances may have been that 


i; brought poetry to its birth, our forefathers were not slow to dis- 
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prose, again, this suggestiveness is still weaker. See later remarks 00 
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cover one priceless power inherent in its measured and symmetrical 
utterance ; it made language rememberable ; it served not only for 
pwan and elegy and ‘ chorus hymeneal,’ but also for history and 
biography ; thus the first great epics grew from form to form, and 
orally, and from generation to generation; and for myself let me 
hazard the confession that for every thousand lines of verse J 
commit to memory I could reckon perhaps only a dozen of prose ; 
and let me further testify that when I repeat to myself some of 
these thousands of lines that are in my brain, I live another and a 
better life, a life that is always at my command. Poetic literature, 
therefore, appears to be not only grander, more beautiful, more 
impressive, and more permanent than prose or any cominixture of 
prose ; it is also more capable of retention and more available, and 
therefore also more vital; as we have seen, and must venture to 
repeat, it can be retained and assimilated till it pulses in the veins 
and becomes the very essence of our being. 

Yet more, the metrical, the verse form of beauty which is 
beyond the genius of any prose or prose compound to assume, 18 a 
symbol—the symbol of some immortal idea ; let it therefore remain 
as perfect and as jealously guarded as whatever may be in our 
limitations of space and time ; let it be a Shape of supreme yet 
comprehensible loveliness, lawful and flawless ; let it be of itself 
and through its form an available inspiration and aspiration ; so 
one such masterpiece of art will create another, as when Keats 
wrote his sonnet on looking into Chapman’s Homer, or that on 
a picture of Leander, or his Ode to an Urn. However, to explain 
the principles of art is not my purpose; but it is my purpose to 
prove that poetry is an art, that prose, if an art, is of a lower order, 
and that any mixture of poetry and prose is no art at all. 

Of course, I am not speaking of prose as a separate element in 
poetic drama—in Shakespeare, for example ; but even this great 
artist had to learn his craft. Indeed, if we turn to Richard Il., 
one of his earlier plays, and notably a play of attempt and experi- 
ment, we find a curious passage that allows us, I believe, to see 
him ‘ trying his hand’ ; and for the purpose of this article it will 
be of immense interest and profit to watch him for a moment. 
After reading the disorganised verse of II. ii. 98-122, we imagine 
the poet thus debating with himself : ‘That ought to do for an 
experiment in making the speech proclaim the man; the emer- 
gency is too much for York; his old wits are bewildered and 
confused like the blank verse of his utterance—verse? But is it 
verse? It is neither verse nor prose! Well, let it pass, and serve 
as an experiment, though a poor one; and it must not happen 
again. I have decided to write my drama in verse, and what is — 
the use of trying to produce an effect by destroying the ideal — 
medium of utterance that serves my higher and more comprehen 
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sive purpose? I gain nothing by letting doubtful art in at one door, 
while good art gocs out ab another.’ 

This passage is regarded as corrupt ; that may be; yet it ma 
not, for, on the other hand, the former speech by York (11. 87-99) 
is precisely the same in structure, a misture of verse and prose. 
Further, at the close of the second speech, in the rhyming tag : 

All is uneven, 
And everything is left at six and seven, 


the poet seems to take it for granted that we have noticed the 
correspondent unevenness of his blank verse. 
So also, when Gaunt has declared that 


| the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony, 


Shakespeare proceeds to give us a specimen of ‘deep harmony’ 
in couplet and quatrain. Yet more, while the queen is mere 
i woman and her feelings are mere sentiment, her language is in- l 
l variably enfeebled by conceits ; but when she becomes tragic she 
speaks the finest and most forcible verse in the whole play. So _ 
r also, when York has recovered his presence of mind, he gives us 
‘As in a theatre the eyes of men,’ etc. There was a time when 
even Shakespeare had to make his ventures, and feel his dramatic 
and poetic way. 

From our second great poet, Milton, we must now learn some- 
thing of importance to our subject. The same tendency to destroy 
definite form is observable in rhyme systems as in metrical 
systems; chiefly, however, where the rhymes occur in metrical 

$ systems that are themselves irregular, as in most of our English g 
= odes. I must therefore give some attention to the subject, forin 
my opinion irregularity of rhyme produces the same destructive or ; 
rritating effect as, for instance, the occasional rhymes (terminal) | 
the blank verse of Shakespeare ° and Milton. These are much 
rer, however, in the later poct; I note only six examples in the — 
First Book of Paradise Lost. i 
= : But in two of his poems, Lycidas and Samson Agonistes, 
5 ilton will furnish the best illustration available for the subject I 
_ am now discussing—namely, the combined irregularity of metre 
= and rhyme. Successful as this irregularity must appear in 
Lycidas (Johnson, however, thought otherwise), the exceptio 
only prove the rule; the licence is less suited to our lat 
than to the Italian from which Milton borrowed it; and 


astrous in Samson Agonistes. Opinion may di 


| 
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this time I think Johnson gets nearer to the truth ;”° at least, I 
recognise in this poem more than one sign of decadence. A grow- 
scernible in many writers of verse whose term of 


ing laxity is di 
many years; it may be due chiefly to 


authorship extends over 
desire of change, and to weariness of the long struggle between 
impetuous thought and prescribed art form ; and it may verge on 
licence, not freedom. And if this is true of some of Shake- 
speare’s later work, it is still more true of Milton. In Samson 
Agonistes even the blank verse is becoming disintegrated, and 
from this we may infer an undue licence in the other parts. The 
chorus on our modern page is often shapeless or artificial ; to my 
thinking, we miss gesture and quantity and music and song and 
other clements and agencies that once helped to give it being and 
a composite beauty ; and whatever the irregularities in classical 
drama, those in Samson A gonistes —especially of the Chorus— 
often seem to transgress the bounds of art. Possibly by employ- 
ing rhyme at unexpected intervals, the poet thought he would J 
gain something of symmetry ; but again, from my point of view, 
the effect is disconcerting. 

And now, in respect of metre in poetry, let us venture to repeat 
that disregard of form is no evidence of skill or power or good 
taste ; it may imply, not mastery, but incompetence or impatience ; 
and this impatience is not confined to beginners nor to great poets 
like Shakespeare and Milton, who have given us bountifully of 
perfect form ; it occurs now and then—and at times it abandons 
all composite harmony—in some lesser poet, and may bring him 
notoriety for awhile, a vogue, but no immortality. Such poets, 
I fear (and the same may be said of all who confuse prose with 
verse), have not the genius to understand art form, or they will 
not take the trouble; it is easier to produce some hybrid compro- . 
mise, but, again, it is not art. 


7 II 


With the aid of the principles briefly enunciated in the fore- 
going pages, we shall be able to form a more reliable opinion of 
such a work as Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s The Agonists, which may 
be regarded as a type of the Hybrid Art. Jt involves, indeed, all 
our preliminary considerations. Independently of these, how 
ever, if we may judge from his Preface, the writer condemns 
own methods. As stated above, he admits a combination of — 

40 In Lycidas the irregularity exists only in the intermittent rhyme, and the - 
occasional use of a shorter line. Even thus I cannot admit the usual defence 
that the poem must be regarded as ‘a piece of music with its phrases and concord 
and discords’; nor in this instance is the defence necessary. As I have show 


there is no truth in the analogy ; and, further, we should have to find th 
analogy in Samson Agonistes. which is certainly impossible. E 
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prose and verse ; and certainly he gives us of his abundance ; jn. h 
deed, he reminds us irresistibly of Artemus Ward, who praiseq _ p 
his prison fare because, as he said, it was not stinted, and it had f 
plenty of variety, for there was always beans and bacon, and if n 
he didn’t hanker after beans, he could help himself to bacon, o 
Still, we may doubt whether The Agonists possesses even this p 
pleasant variety. Tom Hood once read on a notice-board ‘ Be- 1s 
ware the dog,’ and he forthwith took a piece of chalk and wrote i 
. 4 
underneath, ‘ Ware be the dog?’ Tt is really much the same ; 
with this notice-board of Mr. Hewlett : where are the beans or = 
the bacon? Each becomes either ; their beings mix ; where is the h 
poetry, where is the prose? I must be pardoned this jesting, for q 
the matter has in it an undeniable element of humour. This may i 
i appear even from a short passage, such as the following, which is h 
ia taken almost at random : é 
Pasiphaë! where is she ? l is 
Minotaur ravens—O king, have mercy ! 
t [The Priest intervenes. n 
PRIEST. x 
i Praise we the Gods! \ 
či [Minos in ecstasy of pride. A 
i Minos. í 
The Gods! I am a God— | a 
Son of all-seeing Zeus! See to him, there— Í r 
3 Give him meat and drink—anoint his feet 
i With wine and oil; heap a shield y 
With golden treasure; let flocks, Y 
Fatlings and firstlings, be his. I 
Let his name be glorious, call him š 
Augur of Minos; let his place be set y 
High at our table, who-hailed our son, 1 
Olive-crowned, Victor! £ 
[He turns fiercely to Daedalus. t 
Ho, thou f 
apn i Ill mist, scowling upon us, t 
Rae Darkener of days, thou boastér! g 
‘ Gird, twist thy fork, scorpion! 
Lo, the World-Disposer, o 
Disposing of thee, maketh sport ; 
Of thee and thy mumblings there. 11 
The verse (when we can find it) of which this passage is an — 
example, is to be read as prose (and the prose as verse?) ; and, still 
more wonderful, when the process of intellectual digestion is com- | 
he Agonists, pp. 69, 70. In fairness I quote not fewer than nineteen or A 
nes—but are they lines ?—and are they nineteen or twenty? T am ill at f 
umbers; I have not art to reckon. My ear gives no help; I must ask ; 
e eye—the printer, and read ‘ Ho, thou,’ as part of the line precedin 


be determined by metrical scheme or art-structure; and there al 
es ’ of two syllables on other pages. ps nS 
that I learnt twenty pages 


` his corner-stone or his buttress, or put a bonnet on the head of a 
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plete, the resultant ‘ought to be revealed as verse.” These 
‘Directions for Use’ are as bewildering as the ingredients of the 
mixture, and, again, they are certainly amusing ; they remind us 
of bygone devices to indicate stage scenery— This is a tavern’ ; 
so on the paintings of our childhood we may have written, ‘ This 
isa cow.’ But, to be exact, let us take some of this Preface word 
for word. Iam afraid that it reads as a striking example of the 
French Qui s'excuse, s accuse. 

First, by way of defence for such a passage as the above, the 
writer has ‘considered more the beauty of the whole.’ I have 
heard that the very greatest of artists will not scorn attention to 
detail: where shall we find a flaw in Othello? And this idea that 
the whole must atone for the parts—why, the architect may forget 


caryatid, or a tobacco-pipe into the mouth of a gargoyle. But it 
is too early yet to lose our patience, and we procced. 

As we have learnt on our former pages, in poetry more than 
in any other art, more even than in music, we comprehend the 
whole by virtue of the symmetry of the parts, and by this alone. 
With ease we learn by heart Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Marmion, 
and Minstrel, but who could assimilate in such fashion so much 
as one fourth of Ivanhoe? And who could assimilate and so gain 
real mental comprehension of The Agonists ? 

But let us return to the ‘Directions for use’; they at least 
will guide us. Yet surely, the author ought to have said, * You 
must read it as if it were poetry,’ not ‘as if it were prose,’ for we 
presume that he intended to put poetry before us. Yet how can 
we be sure—how can we be sure of anything in this Hybrid—or 
in the Preface? Here, in the same paragraph, the writer speaks 
of his ‘ versification,’ his ‘ prosody,’ his ‘ metrical system condi- 
tioned by the subject’; yet, for all this, that “ poetry may borrow 
from prose without ceasing to be poetry’; that ‘ the verse he read 
to them as prose’ and ‘thé indicated pauses followed’; how 
shall we find the concord of this discord ? 


on what principle could I mentally arrange them in lines? Why should I not 
re-arrange the passage before us after this fashion? : 


The Gods! I am a God— 
Son of all-seeing Zeus ! 

See to him, there 
Give him meat and drink —— 

Anoint his feet with wine and oil; 

Heap a shield with golden treasure, etc., etc- 


This arrangement, I venture to think, is more musical—and it is more metrical. 
I may be in error; yet at least I turn with relief to some passage in Shakespeare, 
such as the Death of Cleopatra. Here we have that utmost freedom in dramatic 
blank verse which was examined in the former division of this article; but. 
the metrical system, however modified, is by no means destroyed. We may note, 
moreover, that the waiting-women serve in some slight measure as a chorus. 
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But let us attend seriously to the following directions ; 

(i) The verse is to be read as prose, wi 

Gi) With the stresses where they would naturally fall; i 

(iii) Full value is to be given to the vowel sounds of or dinary 

speech ; 

(iv) The indicated pauses are to be follow ed. 

We take the last of these: what are the indicated pauses? 
Are they the lines of this composition, its metrical bars? but 
and this is the crucial question—if any intelligent principle jg 
involved, why may we not ‘ indicate ’ for oursely es? 

So with the rest of these directions; they are either gratui- 
tous or meaningless ; and were not confusion worse confounded, 
nothing would be left to the intelligence of the reader. i 
: ; Perhaps I should not be disposed to condemn these intrusions — 
ii so emphatically had they appeared for the first time in a volume — 
i of this scheme and scope; but the fact that they exist in embryo 
as ‘ directions ’ for the reading of three short lyrics i in the writers — 
R former volume, Artemision, makes them doubly irritating, — 
et Whatever may be said of them here, there was no excuse for them 
in the other book; the claim that the darkness of irregularities 
(including rhyme) will vanish in the light of the vast whole, is 
there invalid ; it is invalid here. 

Man Again, ‘the music which I have certainly heard, but am 
= incapable of rendering otherwise than by rhythm’; what — 

rhythm, of prose or verse? ‘One conventional measure’? i 
certainly not, we admit; but we must have measures. Then — 
there are statements unintelligible because they are so astounding — 
--‘ The burden of the iambic pentameter has been too many for 
the poets—and it seems, for their hearers.’ (What does many 
mean?) When I recover from the astonishment that overi 
_ whelmed me on reading this statement, I may venture to urge 

| But there was a poet called Shakespeare ; T have dared to admire 
; indeed, I Kooy him almost by heart, and by virtue of these 
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nr regard to ae Preface, I am concerned only with modest of 
s sion, ad not with fable or philosophy; but I must add a $ 
1 is curious: passage—‘ a philosophical underflow, which, — 


been: ee inspired, ought to bave been discerni! 


ot articulate at presets we still } 
te sounds. But again, where 
r appeals to Wagner, whose 
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of Wagner being uninetrical, that question was examined in the 
former part of this article, where also it was pointed out that the 
wider and more indefinite phrasings of music are absolutely im- 
practicable in verse. 

Tt seems scarcely worth while to pursue the subject any 
further, but I have yet to notice the irregular rhymes in The 
Agonists; herc, however, I need only refer to the former division 
of this article, and add that in my opinion the irregular employ- 
ment of rhyme in Mr. Hewlett’s Agonists adds certainly to the 
general confusion, the bewilderment—the chaos. 


Morron LUCE. 
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ALCOHOL IN AFRICA 


A Goop proportion of the space in that section of the British 
Press which deals with African missionary and philanthropic 
problems, besides journals of more general scope such as The 
Times and the Manchester Guardian, has been taken up recently — 
with the question awaiting the decision of Lurope and especially — 
of this country on the importation of alcohol into Africa, its manu- 
facture there, and the sale of it to natives. It is being asked if 
the restrictions at present in force in the Conventional Basin of _ 
the Congo (including nearly all Central Africa), and in British 
Northern Nigeria, should be universally applied all over the rest — 
of West Africa, in the Egyptian Sudan,’ in Madagaskar, and in — 
such parts of South Africa—German, Portuguese, and British— 
as those wherein the native still has more or less unrestricted 
access to ardent spirits. 

In French, German, British, Portuguese, and Spanish West 
Africa (including the Portuguese Province of Angola), in Portu- 
guese Hast Africa and Zambesia, in the Anglo-Hgyptian and” 
_ French Sudan, in German South-West Africa, Cape Colony, the 
Orange State, the Transvaal, and Natal alcohol may, under 
licence, be given or sold to negroes or negroids, or may be 
imported by them, just as it may be to or by white men. In 
| the Belgian Congo (except the coast strip), in Northern Nigeria, 
_ much of British Hast Africa (except the coast) and Uganda, 
German Hast Africa (except the coast), Nyasaland, Norther — 
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when administered as a medicine by a qualified medical man. In 
all these last-named regions the importation of alcohol or its local 
manufacture are hindered rather than helped by local laws. They 
are what would be termed in America ‘ prohibition ’ countries, 
so far as the natives are concerned. 

Tt is understood that the Brussels Conference dealing with this 
and other African questions is about to meet again, and that 
possibly fresh legislation may spring from an agreement between 
the Powers assembled at that Conference, which may extend to 
West Africa, and, it may be, to South Africa and to the Sudan, 
the provisions now in force in regard to a vast arca of Central 
Africa known as the Conventional Basin of the Congo (including 
parts of British Central Africa, of French Congo and the 
Cameroons), and all British Northern Nigeria. 

At the present time the struggle in the United Kingdom 
between those who bitterly oppose the dissemination of distilled 
alcohol amongst the natives of Africa, and those who if not favour- 
able to the trade are at any rate of opinion that it does no 
particular harm, is concentred on the British Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria; and the protagonists on either side are the 
missionaries of the Church of England and of other Protestant 
Churches at work in West Africa (who are uncompromising 
‘ prohibitionists ’); and Mr. E. D. Morel, lately a special corre- 
spondent of The Times in those regions, and celebrated as the 
champion of native rights in the Congo Basin, on the Gold Coast, 
and in other directions. That Mr. Morel, who has hitherto worked 
so heartily with the missionaries’ in defence of native rights to 
land and to complete freedom of commerce, should have in any 
way seemed to disparage attacks on alcohol in Africa, has come 
as a great surprise to the missionary party and to certain philan- 
thropic societies, and has aroused some bitterness of feeling.” 

The officials working under the Colonial Office in West Africa 
(and, before the Union, in South Africa) have also exhibited signs 
of divided counsel, besides the philanthropists. Articles which | 


fo 


2 By those who feel this bitterness we are referred to Mr. Morel’s former 
utterances on this subject in his book Affairs of West Africa, published in 


r, may not be ve: 
the coastal regions o 


(2) by the European Governments who, although they d | 
the duty on spirits in deference to public opinion, tacitly encourage & traffic T 
without which their whole administrative machinery would become temporarily 
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denounced the evils wrought by distilled alcohol in the Siem 
Leone coast strip, and have made clear the desire of the loca P! 
administrators of the Sierra Leone Protectorate that distilley 
alcohol should be as far as possible excluded from the interior ot 
that flourishing possession. It was almost a matter of course dawn 

to a few years ago that officials directly appointed by Downin : 
Street to work in South Africa took the side of the Temperancy R 
party in seeking to restrict the sale of distilled alcohol to natives of 


Sept, 


South Africa. Especially has this been the case in Bechuanaland, | ? 
Basutoland, Swaziland, and Zululand, while from the very be- 6 
ginning of the British protectorate over the regions north of the 7 
Zambezi it is clear that all responsible officials have cordially eoo py 
operated with the orders of their Government in maintaining vey g 
strictly the regulations initiated by the Brussels Conference in tr 

i - regard to prohibiting the sale of alcohol to the natives. 
i Perhaps a temperately written article on this subject may not A 
i be without its use at the present time, when the national mind is C 
making itself up in the direction either of intensifying restrictions b 
regarding the manufacture of distilled alcohol in Africa or its S 
importation from abroad, or the actual prohibition of its sale to c 
natives of the country. te 
ty ‘The distillation of alcohol from various fermented juices of 4 
fruits, such as the grape, apple, or pear, ete., or from liquors I 
' derived from honey, malted barley, rice or other grain, arose, q 
probably, in Asia and Eastern Europe as far back as four thousand $ 
years ago, and whisky was made in Ireland by distillation in the ` N 
carly conturies of the Christian era. The Arabs in the Mediter- i 
ranean basin developed distillation during their five hundred j © 
years of enlightenment, and invented the word ‘alcohol ’ (al-koh | > 
a powder, paint, or essence), though owing to the Muhammadan i 
prohibition of intoxicants they made little use of their stills fot |, 
manufacturing any strong waters for drinking purposes. in J 
England, France, Spain, Italy, Southern Germany, and the | j 
etherlands spirits were scarcely drunk, except as a cordial 1 | 
edicine, until the beginning of the 17th century. A c 
Though fermented drinks were early invented by primitive 5 4 
man in Africa and America, the manufacture of ardent spirits V J 
means of distillation was unknown till it was introduced by Bure c 
Colonies is derived from this traffic. These circume i 

They exist, and cannot be ignored.’ He adds in a foot-note:... 

chants are sometimes violently attacked on account of this A 
atest the West African liquor traffic, $ 
i 
: a 
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a peans. In Africa a disregard of the methods of distilling alcohol 
illed was largely due to the spread of the Muhammadan religion over 
r of the northern and eane parts of that continent—a religion which 
own not only shut off Negro Africa from contact with medieval Europe 
i for a considerable period, but was a faith which in its basic 
amg principles forbade the use of wine and other intoxicants. It was 
Meg not, therefore, possible to establish a taste for foreign and for 
sol distilled alcohol until European nations reached the coasts of 
and, Negro Africa by sca, and were independent of any Muhammadan 
| he. opposition ; or until, with the opening up of Egypt during the nine- 
the teenth century, Greek traders were enabled to spread the rudi- 
' o- mentary ideas of distillation amongst the negroes of the Egyptian 
vay (Sudan, while simultaneously the non-Muhammadan Indian 
e in traders imported the same ideas into the Zanzibar coastlands. 
The drinking of distilled aleohol began to take root in West 
“Not Africa during the seventeenth century. It was not, indeed, 
1d is common amongst the European soldiers, seamen, and merchants, 
ions before that period. They drank wine or beer, as the case may be; 
` its ‘ strong waters,’ cordials, ‘ the water of life’ (as brandy was first 
e to called) were only used as expensive drugs. Then the Portuguese 
took to the distilling of the juice of the sugar-cane into rum— 
s of aguardente—and imported it into West Africa from Brazil and into 
uors East Africa from India. The French and British conveyed large 
088, quantities of brandy to enraptured African chiefs, delighted at this 
sand speedy method of obtaining complete intoxication. Holland was 


ine well to the fore with her gin. 

By the eighteenth century distilled alcohol was playing a 
tremendous part in the evolution of human affairs in West and 
South Africa. In West Africa it ranked almost above gunpowder 
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ohl oa : ; 3 
‘dan as the chief inducement to capture prisoners in warfare and raids, 
Rar | Weg to condemn them as malefactors in civil life, so that they might 


ina be sold as slaves to the Dutch, British, Portuguese, Danes, and 
{| French, who required them for the opening up of Tropical 


the | America. Distilled alcohol, in fact, was the chief bait used for the 

lon | establishment of that devastating slave-trade in the West African 

„j coastlands between the Senegal on the north-west and Angola on 

itive “ the south-west, which brought natives from the very heart of = = 
sby Africa out of a life of absolute savagery to one of comparative aus 
uro- : civilisation in America, but a life which—especially in all parts of 

4 i merica under the British and Dutch flags—was positively an 

Bin  finfernal existence to the unfortunate negro. Yet these several 

sally, 4 millions of black people performed a gigantic task under the super- 

g the ; intendence of Europeans in laying the foundations of a civilisation 

nie in North-Temperate and Tropical America which is already — 

a | producing astounding results. - 


a of y To obtain brandy, rum, or gin, the negro of West Africa wou 
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erform marches of hundreds of miles, and risk his life perpetual 
in battle, either with his fellow-negro or with the forces of N ature 
By means of the lure of alcohol the white man has got at many af 
the secrets which the Dark Continent was loath to yield, M 
explorer would be followed almost anywhere if he had alcoho 
distribute as a ration. 
Yet it was obvious, even as carly as the eighteenth centu 
that distilled alcohol was ruining many negro tribes, Togethe 
with smallpox, it accounted for some hundred-thousand Hottentots 
in Dutch South Africa, who drank themselves dead or imbecile 
on the gin and brandy imported or distilled by the Dutch colonists, 
or who were so weakened in constitution by their potations tha 
they were still less able to resist the encroachments of disease, 
both native and foreign. When distilled alcohol touched the fringe 
; of the Bantu peoples and its ravages became obvious to the ming 
$- of this more intelligent type of negro, it was viewed with horror 
N by their native chiefs. The Dutch authorities had prevented the 
early missionaries of the Moravian churches from preaching a too 
vehement temperance propaganda; but when after the British 
occupation of the Cape there came out bold Scotch Presbyterians, 
3 English Nonconformists, and French Evangelicals, who brooked 
no check or interference from the civil or military authority, the 
Me native chiefs of Bantu South Africa soon found teachers who sided 
a with them in denouncing the sale or consumption of spirits. Itis- 
probably due to the action of British and French missionaries in 
the southern third of Africa that distilled alcohol has bad so little 
effect for evil on the native population ; but I think it can be shown 
k by the evidence at our disposal that it had already done for the 
5 Hottentots south of the Orange River. i 
In Portuguese Guinea, in the coastlands of Liberia, the Goll 
Coast, Dahomé, Lagos, the Niger Delta, Kamerun and Cong 
between 1882 and 1907 I have encountered negro tribes that have 
been seriously affected in their physical stamina and morale by 
distilled alcohol. I have found that it distinctly diminished thet 
i natural increase, and that it led to incessant quarrels, whie 
= sometimes grew to the dimensions of civil wars; that the tribes 
\most given to the consumption of ardent spirits (with the excep | 
_jtion, perhaps, of the Kru people) were lazy and unenterprising: 
{and were constantly obliged to give way either to the more vigorous 
and less alcoholised peoples of the interior or to foreign negro’ 
imported by Europeans. ; na 
~ _ At the same time I have been fully aware, through oth 
a)! meys and experiences, that the disgusting squalor cause’ 
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_ proportion of alcohol in old fermented palm-wine is a little underrated. I should — 
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alcohol nuisance existing generally throughout all non-Muham- 
madan Africa, and even within the areas covered by that faith. 
In former times, travel in East Africa, in the central basin of the 
Congo, in South-central Africa, and in the Nigerian Sudan, was 
again and again rendered difficult by the drunkenness amongst the 
natives or amongst one’s own porters. Every living African 
traveller of old times can tell the same story, and can tell it of 
regions perfectly innocent of distilled alcohol. Here, of course, 
the people drank the fermented sap of palm-trees, or beer from 
bananas or from grain. 

The difference between these liquids and brandy, rum, gin, 
whisky, etc., was, of course, much greater than that between dis- 
tilled alcohol and. the wine and beer of civilised countries (see 
note 4). These native fermented drinks might make people 
quarrelsome, but did not make them mad. They affected their | - 
health but little, at the worst perhaps producing certain gouty 
symptoms. On the other hand, to the mind of the native, palm- 
wine and maize-beer, as compared with the distilled alcohol of the 
European, were ‘as moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto 
wine.’ Like the farmer at the rent dinner in the fifty-year-old 
Punch joke, who got ‘no forrader’ on claret, the negro had to 
drink quarts of his palm-wine or his sorghum beer before he even 
felt a slight elation,* while he certainly never lost consciousness 


4 For the convenience of the reader I might give here a comparative table show- 
ing the approximate amount of pure alcohol contained in the principal fermented 
drinks of the world, and in the types of distilled spirits imported into Africa or 
manufactured there for human consumption. 

Proportion of alcohol 


Name of liquid to volume of 


liquid 
Per cent. 
Whisky (Irish) . c : o > , > a - 60 to 74 
Whisky (Scotch) . é 5 5 b F ¢ - 45t07 
Rum. c D 0 5 6 o 5 : - 66 to 82 
Brandy . > : > o o 5 ¢ 6 4 - 46 to 67 
Gin 5 o : 3 ; about 50 
Trade gin (as taiea into Africa) e : c about 44 
Port wine and sherry . : : : c an average 19 
Champagne and Burgundy wines z E : -from 125 to 16 
Bordeaux wines clarets) . o e from 10:3 to 11-5 
Moselle, hocks, and other light German wines . . - 95 to lL 
Stout and porter beer . c 3 3 : 2 : » 4 to6l 
English ales b 5 r . 5 z 5 > . 38to55 
German beer : £ > 3 5 c . 3:5 to 45 
Indigenous African fermented. Saale 
Raphia palm-sap, one day old č 7 5 2 $ 2-1 
Ditto, after one week’s keeping - . 5 ` 3to4 
Oil palm, borassus, coconut, and other acti ay A : 3 to 3:5 
Beer made from maize c 5 = : about 2 
” 99 » sorghum or millet 5 = about 1:5 


I have taken these figures from trustworthy Abhi but I fancy that the | 
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and became a god under the influence of these Wines and beerg 
But one small glass of Portuguese rum, Schiedam or Hamburg — 
gin, of brandy or whisky would send a glow through his lethargig 
body and brighten his wits temporarily ; and another glass might 
give him all the crude joys of intoxication. 
Tt is somewhat the same with the European in Tropical Africa, 
Wine and beer may be agreeable to his taste, but if very agreeable 
may as likely as not be provocative of gouty symptoms or head. 
aches. A stiff glass of whisky-and-water, a gin cocktail, a nip of — 
brandy, will seem to give him at the time the fillip, the energy, 
4 the enterprise he demands. Their later effects on his system will 
be far more pernicious than those produced (in some cases) by 
wine and beer. But as this effect does not immediately follow on 
their consumption he will attribute the various complaints of the 
liver, kidneys; and stomach which they produce to the African — 
ns climate or to other causes. | 
4 Herein lies one of the difficulties of the settlement of tbe alcohol — 
question in Africa. Distilled alcohol is not only as bad for the | 
European as it is for the negro, but its effects are perhaps worse, 
or at any rate more patent to the eye, in a land where men of 
Buropean race are still rare, and each is, so to speak, under special 
observation. Yet the European in Africa is very loath to part with 
his liberty in regard to his dietary, the majority of them, especially 
those of Nordic race, still clinging to their whisky, brandy, rum 
and gin in the belief, which not all the united opinion of the | 
greatest physicians and surgeons of the day can shake, that alcohol 
is a stimulant and, taken in moderation, a harmless one. | 
i Tam timid about expressing my own opinion in this direction, — 
~ because to attack alcohol nowadays is a more dangerous emprise — 
$A than to attack the principles of established religion. The manu- i 
Rye facture of alcohol or fermented drinks has created such vast vested — 
= interests which have so permeated the Press in parts of the United — 
= Kingdom and of the United States,.of Germany, Holland, Por — 
‘ tugal, France, and South Africa, that to denounce distilled spirits — 
_ as a poison to the human system is to call down on one abuse” 
which is not argument. I can only say that in my own personal — 
experience any form of distilled alcohol is a poison, especially to # 
_ system enfeebled by much malarial fever. I know that, physically, 
ost other Europeans in Africa are, as I am, unable to drink dis- | 
lled spirits, even diluted with water, without suffering more or less 
etly. I am also aware that the consumption of brandy, ru 


inclined to think certain types of palm-wine, especially from the Raphias, 
eeks’ keeping might show about 6 per cent. of alcohol; but in this 
ably not d 0 excess. 
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gin, etc., has been disastrous to European enterprises in Tropical \ 
and in South Africa. It has lost us battles, it has provoked many | 
needless quarrels with native races, it has led naturally honest | 
men into dishonest courses, and has blighted and ruined many a } 
promising career. I formed these opinions after my first visit to 
Tropical Africa between 1882 and 1883, and from that visit came 
back a convinced abolitionist and teetotaller, so far as ardent 
spirits were concerned. I do not take quite the same view in 
Africa or anywhere else regarding the consumption of wine and 
beer. Personally, tomy great regret (because I like their taste), I 
am unable to drink either, on account of their effect on my health; 
but no one can prove that the natives of Spain or Portugal, of 
France or the Rhine Valley, of Italy or Greece, derive any material’ 
harm from drinking their home-grown unfortified wines; and I 
have no doubt similar things might be said of California, Cape 
Colony, and of Australia. The reason why wine-drinking in 
England is often so unwholesome and, in fact, leads to alcoholic 
poisoning, is that almost all foreign and colonial wines, except some 
that come from France, have, before they are exported to Great 
Britain, to be fortified with added alcohol. The Englishman who 
goes to Germany and drinks Rhine wine and finds to his surprise 
that he is not one whit the worse, nevertheless gets ill when on 
his return he attempts to consume similar quantities of imported 
hock. Sherry in South-western Spain is no doubt quite as whole- 
some as is unfortified port in Portugal; both port and sherry are 
unwholesome in Britain. 

The non-Muhammadan native of Africa craves for a modicum 
of alcohol, and if he cannot get distilled spirits is miserable with- 
out fermented drinks, either those locally manufactured, or such 
as might be imported in the form of wine and beer from abroad. 
Mr. Morel, when acting as The Times correspondent in West 
Africa, published an interesting interview with the Governor- 
General of French West Africa, at which the latter apparently 
put forward the idea that the negro’s craving for aleohol—at 
present met by the importation of brandy, rum, gin, and whisky— 
might be satisfied if these distilled spirits were ousted in favour of 
wine and beer imported from Europe. At the same time to create a 
market for French wines in West Africa might be a splendid thing 
for French viticultere, an industry which has certainly been hit 
at the present day by the diminished consumption of wine in 
Britain and the United States owing to the spread of total 
abstinence. a 

The idea is not one which should be heedlessly denounced, if 
only the beer was no stronger than French or German lager-beer, 
and if the wines were unfortified. Is it really necessary to ‘ fortify 


so many foreign wines if they are imported to England? ! 
ETZ 
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Portuguese export to their West African possessions a red wine of 
excellent quality and taste, which is unfortified, and at the same 
time pronounced by not a few doctors to be an excellent blogg. 
making and stimulating drink, especially diluted with water, ] 
do not see why in the French possessions (where, curiously 
enough, this Portuguese red wine is very popular) its place should 
not be taken by French-grown wines, and why such French wines 
should not spread far and wide through the negro countries of 
Africa, displacing not only the execrable distilled spirits (which Į 
personally would exclude absolutely from the consumption of 
Europeans and natives alike) but also the various wines and beers 
made from the sap of palm-trees or from native-grown grain. If 
must be remembered that one of the arguments adduced by Mr, 
Morel and others for not interfermg unduly with the importation 
, : ` of distilled spirits, is that unless you can give the native something 
N to displace palm-wine in his affections, he is going—as he increases 
in numbers—to affect for the worse a good many African industries 
which are based on the growth of more or less valuable palm-trees, 
A palm-tree that is tapped for wine produces no dates, no coconuts, 
no oil nuts (according to its species) which are of any value, and 
the values of these fruits of the different palms far exceed in 
importance the sugary drink furnished by their sap. 

In the same way in South Africa, if the white men could be 
trusted to play fair, and not under the name of wine circulate 
strong waters, there would be no reason to condemn the sale of 
home-grown wines produced in Cape Colony.. I have met with 
Cape wines, even in early days, as far north as the Ovampo 
country, where they competed with the wine brought from Por- 
tugal. Both were good and seemingly quite wholesome. 

Anyone who has the patience to go through the vast mass of 
recently published correspondence, official and unofficial, would 
be made aware that there is scarcely anyone with authority to 
speak who can assert the wholesomeness of distilled spirits to 
white or black living in Africa, and there are many who specially 
denounce the quality of the spirits—the gin and bad whisky more 
especially—that are imported for native consumption. Here and 
there a doctor is found to say that a bottle of trade gin submitted 
for analysis is not more deleterious than a bottle of so-and-so § í 
whisky or of ordinary brandy. But I doubt if any doctor of reputa- — 

- tion could be brought forward who would assert over his signature i 
= that trade gin was fit for consumption by a European. One of the 
last and worst things that can be said of a white man in West 
= Africa is that he has taken to trade gin. The end is not then 
_ far off. Only, unfortunately, it is generally preceded by a period 
of complete moral irresponsibility. Now, I should like the 
logist for trade gin to bring forward a pathologist of repute 
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who would assert and prove that what is bad for the European 
mentally and physically, is innocuous to the negro. The negro 
has a very tough constitution in some directions, and perhaps may 
resist a little longer than the white man the effects of constant 
potations of ardent spirits, but he seems to me to be just as surely 
poisoned by the bad whisky, bad brandy, bad gin, as the European, 
and not to resist very much longer the superior brands of such 
spirits. Apologists for the trade, dismissing for the time being the 
effect of distilled alcohol on the coast, plead that it does no harm 
in the interior, because on the journey thither it is boldly diluted 
with water by the negro vendors, and consequently only reaches 
the people of the interior in the form of grog ; and to support this 
thesis quotations are made from my own writing of the eighties, 
in which I have described the process by which the middlemen or 
negro traders of the coast halt on the outskirts of interior kingdoms 
and mix their gin freely with water, thus doubling the quantity 
which they have to sell. But these are old-fashioned arguments 
now. It is overlooked that in nearly every European colony in 
West Africa (to say nothing of South Africa) there are railways 
penetrating far into the interior. The negro marches with the 
times—marches faster than most of us have any idea of in Europe. 
If there is a railway, you may be quite sure that negro coast- 
traders (to say nothing of the European traders) will not send 
their goods in slow, easygoing fashion on men’s heads. The cases 
of gin, the demijohns of rum, the casks of brandy, landed from the 
ocean-going steamer, are sent immediately by train to depots far 
inland, if they are intended for the interior trade. Moreover, 
sophisticated natives of the interior, who, ten, twenty, thirty years 
ago were actually prevented by the negro coast-merchants from 
visiting the coasts, not only come to the coast stores now to pur- 
chase their alcohol, as it arrives from Europe, but are quite able 
in their distant homes to tell whether it has been adulterated or 
not, and to refuse it if'much diluted with water. In short, dis- 
tilled spirits now are penetrating a good deal of Negro Africa 
which has hitherto been sealed to them. They are even being 
drunk by the Muhammadans, who hitherto have thought that 
drunkenness was the vice inherent in pagans and Christians. 
Still, to do it justice, the spirit of Islam throughout Africa is as 
much as ever on the side of abstinence from alcohol, with the 
result that a good many Muhammadan negro nations are of better 
physique than the pagan or Christian negroes of the coast. _ 
Some enlightened native chiefs, anxious to preserve their 
people from the effects of drinking distilled alcohol, encourage 
Muhammadanism even if they do not adopt it as their own religion. 


' They realise that if their people become Muhammadans they will an 


not only be temperate and sober, but they will gain greatly in self- 
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respect and in warlike qualities. This tendency accentuates the 
hatred which the Christian missionary and the far-sighted poli- 
tician is beginning to feel in regard to alcohol. Iadmit, with some 
sorrow, that the attitude of the Roman Catholic missionaries hag 

not been so doggedly on the teetotal side as has becn that of the 
Protestant Churches. Many of the Catholic missionaries aye 
natives of countrics like France, Spain, Portugal, Rhenish 
Germany and Bavaria, where wine is a customary drink and ą 
harmless one, and where an occasional thimbleful of liqueur or 
brandy can be taken without its provocation to further excess, 

They do not realise the Nordic weakness or the negro weakness 
where access to fierce spirits is concerned. Yet missionaries of al] f 
branches of the Christian faith deplore (as do a few far-sighted  / 
| politicians) the spread of Muhammadanism in Africa, and the hold j 
i> „which it has obtained over such a large proportion of the conti. ` 
E Í nent. And they do so nowadays, not so much from shallow-minded 
a ideas about worship and faith, but because to their thinking 


_ 


Í 
| 
Muhammadanism arrests men at a medieval stage of human cul- | 
ture from which little real progress can be made. Civilisation \ 
based on the Koran and on the traditions of Muhammad’s teach- 
ing carries the negro many stages beyond his cannibalism, fetish 
worship, and squalid dirtiness of existence. But it cannot produce 
a complete and a wholesome civilisation like that of the leading 
negroes of the United States, of the French West Indies, of | 
Jamaica, Natal, and Brazil. For the same reason, politicians 
anxious for the prevalence throughout the habitable globe of the 
white man’s principles of life, based on modern science and on — 
Christian ethics, must view with apprehension the spread of — 
Muhammadanism in Africa.* And if this spread is to be en- 
j couraged in order to save the negro from abuse of alcohol, the 
| politician should be still more ready to adopt a drastic policy of 
| excluding distilled alcohol as an import into Tropical Africa, 0t 
of not allowing it to be manufactured there, except for purely 
industrial purposes. | 
ne As before remarked, it is chiefly on the protectorate of Southern — 
| Nigeria that attention is concentrated from an ‘ anti-alcohol’ 
int of view at the present time. Here it would seem that the 
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e coast regions of Lagos and the Niger delta have been cele 
ed for drunkenness (on distilled European alcohol) since the 
ces of Clapperton and the brothers Lander in the ea 

century ; and when I lived in this region as a Consulé! 
18 it justified the same as it does no 
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ie T hesitated then, however, as now to denounce these negroes of the 
ae Egba, Edo, Jekri, Ijō, Ibo, Akwa, Bfik, and Thibio tribes, because 
hag of the hard life they lead in this country of dense rainfall, frightful 
the thunder-storms, blazing sun, stinking marshes, gloomy forests, 
ar insect-infested sand, and jungle haunted by leopards, puff-adders, 
ia tree-cobras, and all-devouring ants. European and negro alike 
1 in this exhausting and unhealthy climate crave for some stimulant 
: which may enable them to resist its depressing effects on mind and 
x body. The land is amazingly rich in natural products,” and for 
get the biologist in zoology or botany is a storehouse of wonders. 
a f According to the expert testimony of highly qualified medical 
all men well versed in chemistry and pathology, distilled spirits are 
ted of no avail whatsoever, even in the most diluted form, as a stimu- 
old | lant tò the flagging energies of mind and body in Equatorial West 
iti- \ Africa. On the contrary, the use of them is said, especially among 
ded } negroes—to pave the way for the ravages of tuberculosis, besides 
ing | producing cirrhosis of the liver, and other more or Jess dangerous 
ul- | complaints. Indeed, the relations of alcohol to tuberculosis form 
ion | a question of the utmost seriousness which has not been sufficiently 
ch- | investigated by British pathologists or politicians. The Congress — 
igh | of Colonial.and. Tropical Agriculture held at Brussels in. May 1910, 
uce | which included amongst its members some of the most advanced 
ing | men of science on.the-Gontinentand in the Americas, decided that 
of | ‘alcohol was the most active and widespread elementiin the 
ans | demoralisation of the-nativeraces, and that everywhere it prepared 
the | thé ground for tuberculosis.” Certainly, tuberculosis (though it” 
en ile among negro and negroid races in the Egyptian Sudan 
of three or four thousand years ago) has of late, and coincidently with 
ans the introduction of distilled alcohol, increased its ravages amongst 
the the negro population of the West Coast of Africa and all those parts 
aA wherein spirits are sold to the natives. Itis perhaps most of all 
a in the United States of America and the West Indies and Pacific 
} j archipelagoes that the coincidence of spirit-drinking and the in- 
rely crease of tuberculous diseases has been most clearly noted, as has 
i been the diminution of tuberculosis quite recently within the areas 

en | wherein prohibition has had most time to take effect. Likewise, 
ol i in the United Kingdom, where there has been most alcoholism and 
the < where there is most at the present day (parts of Scotland, Ireland, 
on- Cumberland, Lancashire, and Midland England, which are far 
xd- more shockingly drunken than the worst part of West Africa), the 
ife ravages of tuberculosis are such as to become a national question 
ele- of the first importance.” ; ; 


mate annual value of 9,200,000]. So it is worth ‘ bothering about.” : 
7 The races who have shown themselves most prone to abuse of alcohol h 
heen the Nordic Europeans, the northern Mongols and the Persians, the No 
American Indians, and the Negro; and these are the races most prone 
tuberculosis. 5 4 R 
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An impartial and honest investigation of the evidence—especi. / 
ally of the evidence that meets the eye—of the harm which is bein 
done by distilled alcohol in West Africa (and to a lesser degree in 
South Africa), leads one to the conclusion that in Souther 
Nigeria, for example, the importation of distilled spirits should my y 
absolutely prohibited (except as a drug to be used by qualified medi. V 
cal men). But what would be the effect on the revenues of this 
Protectorate of such a course, is the question next to be asked, 
From the latest statistics which have been obtained and published 
by the Duke of Westminster’s Committee (the ‘ Native Races and 
the Liquor Traffic ’)—statistics which I have not seen refuteq— 
there were imported into Southern Nigeria during 1910 for con- 
sumption by six and a half millions of people 4,700,000 gallons of 
spirits (distilled alcohol). This was nearly a million more gallong 
` than the amount imported during 1909, and the highest figure yet 
y reached (as far back as 1905 the yearly amount imported into 
; Southern Nigeria was only 2,670,000 gallons). The sum realised 
by duty on imported spirits during 1910 must therefore have been 
considerably over 800,0001. (The figure given for the amount 
realised by duties on imported spirits for 1909 was 691,1861.) Yet 
the total revenue of Southern Nigeria for the year 1910 was 
probably not much more than 1,600,00071. (In 1909 it was 
1,388 2431.) Consequently, if these figures are approximately 
correct, the Administration of Southern Nigeria in prohibiting the 
importation of distilled alcohol would sacrifice a present revenue 
/ of over 800,0001.—a half of its revenue, in fact. 

This revenue has been needed sorely in the general interests 
of the natives (even more than of the Europeans) in extending 
sanitation to improve health (which, it must be admitted, is 
largely balanced by the harm done by alcohol), in building rail- 
ways, cutting roads, clearing obstacles out of canals, creeks, and 
streams, and so improving navigation : in short, in opening up the 
means of carriage all over the Protectorate, so that men may go 
hither and thither in safety and comfort to trade, and so that the 
enormous wealth of the forests may be brought even from the most 
remote parts of the Protectorate for sale to the European mer- — 
chants. And as this native wealth of the country belongs mainly 
to its indigenous inhabitants (the reverse, in fact, of the policy of 

8 Mrs. McFadyen and other white women who have had the courage to speak 
out recently on the question of black man and white woman in South Africa — 
attribute the recent cases of indecent assault on the part of the negroes in the 

Transvaal entirely to the maddening effect of the alcohol (presumably ‘dop’ 0! ~ 

_ Cape brandy) which is allowed to be sold to them at the licensed stores in the — 
Transvaal, Orange State, and Cape Colony. Read also on this subject that — 

_ remarkable novel—one of the cleverest ever written on South Africa—The Dop 
tor. Abuse of distilled alcohol prompted in the United States innumerable i < 


exual crimes among whites and blacks, which have singularly diminished where 
rohibition has been put in force. 5 
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the Congo), the more Southern Nigeria can be opened up to 
commerce, the richer will become its millions of indigenous 
negroes. 

But those who are on the attacking side say: * What is the 
good of all these public works if the Europeans are constantly 
subject to fall into alcoholism and die from the complaints it 
induces, and if the natives are becoming weaker and weaker in 
constitution from the same cause? Had you not better get rid of 
this poison, even if its exploitation brings you in 800,0001. a year? ’ 

It must be noted that the same arguments are held to apply to 
the stoppage of the liquor traffic in other parts of British West 
Africa—namely, if the importation of spirits is prohibited, how is 
the administration to become self-supporting? We should have to 


furnish subsidies from the imperial purse, which is hard on the | 


British taxpayer. To answer this question one is led to consider 
how this problem is dealt with in East Africa, Uganda, and British 
Central Africa (Nyasaland and Rhodesia). There, no great revenue 
can be raised by the exploitation of spirit-sellmg. Yet as the 
introduction and maintenance of law and order and the construc- 
tion of public works are of immense benefit to the negro native, it 
is only fair that he should contribute according to his means to 
the country’s revenue by some form of supportable taxation. The 
question has been solved in these countries by export duties and 
the institution of a hut tax, which is more or less cheerfully paid, 
and is beginning to contribute a most important sum to the annual 
revenue of these lands. Why, then, should not export duties and a 
hut tax be instituted in Southern Nigeria and on the Gold Coast, 
as a set-off to the abolition of the revenue levied on distilled 
alcohol? Mainly because merchants object to the former and in 
regard to the latter the British Government fears to grasp its nettle 
firmly. 

Nor is it altogether to blame. In 1897 Sir Frederick Cardew, 
when Governor of Sierra Leone, having to take over the large area 
of the Sierra’ Leone Protectorate behind the little coast colony, had 
to raise a revenue for its administration, and did so by instituting 
a hut tax on similar lines to the hut tax already initiated by the 
present writer in British Central Africa, or to the hut tax in force 
in Natal, ete. Unfortunately, with this quite justifiable measure” 
was associated a too sweeping assertion of the rights of the British 
Crown over the land of the native chiefs of the Sierra Leone 
Protectorate. Moreover, the tax was put in force abruptly, even 
stupidly, by a subordinate officer. The result was the Sierra Leone 
rising of 1898, which was not put down without stiff fighting and 
considerable bloodshed on both sides. Since that time, except in 
the tiny Gambia colony, the Colonial Office has been timid of 

8 Which the Colonial Office after come consideration and change finally adopted. 
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reintroducing this question of the hut tax in West Africa, The i 
very people—some of them—who are now attacking the Colonial s 
Office in this matter of alcohol inveighed against it for even enter, h 
taining the idea of a hut tax in British West Africa, though, v 
little reflection would have shown them that it was quite reason. t 
able that natives should be taxed in moderation for the infinitely o 
superior conditions of life which British intervention had brought 

about, that they should not become a burden on the taxpayer of fi 
the British Islands, and that they were able to see for themselves L 


in every year’s accounts how the money thus raised in their 
country was spent on their country only. But to avoid ‘ rows,’ | 
and possibly occasional punitive expeditions to put down lawless- I 

C 


ness provoked by this idea of direct taxation, the British Govern. c 

_ ment has preferred to support its Protectorates and Colonies in y 

im ` West Africa mainly on alcohol, rather than to send diplomatic — E 
P officials to explain patiently this whole matter of taxation to the — i 
; native chiefs and peoples, and get them to agree—as they did — = 
voluntarily in Nyasaland and Uganda—to some reasonable system _ 5 

like a hut tax, which would make every able-bodied native con- a 

tribute at any rate a tiny quota annually to the expenses of g 
administering his own country.’° t 

This end was gained—and in Uganda certainly, it was gained t 


peacefully and happily—largely by the enlistment of the mission- j 
aries as negotiators. The native had come to feel that the f 
missionary, whether or not his doctrine regarding spiritual matters — 
was believable or acceptable, was really a disinterested friend of 
the negro, passionately anxious to help the negro to a better posi- 
tion, physically and morally, and ready at all times to defend him — 
against injustice or abuse. Therefore, if his missionary advisers — 
recommended favourably to his notice this idea, of direct taxation — 
under proper guarantees, his acceptance of the principle was a 
_ rapid one, and his adhesion to it has been now undisturbed (in 
Hast, South, and Central Africa) for something like eleven years. — 
D I know Southern: Nigeria sufficiently well to feel sure that if 
__ the question was put fair and square to the people of that country — 
__ and to the chiefs, in the course of two or three years the mass of 
the natives would agree to pay a small hut tax, especially if they | 
_were told that rum and gin were the undoing of their land, and 
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and Portuguese wines (not port or sherry) not only could do little 
harm, but might be positively beneficial, especially drunk diluted 
with water. Of course, officialdom would have to be constantly on 
the alert (assisted by the missionaries) to sce that under the guise 
of wine nothing stronger than mere wine was introduced. 

I have dealt quite frankly in the text and in a foot-note with the 
financial difficulty which will arise if the introduction of spirituous 
liquors into Southern Nigeria is hurriedly stopped. A prudent 
Colonial Office may meet with some sympathy if it at any rate . 
takes this point very carefully into consideration before acting. 
But where it cannot expect any sympathy at all, but strong con- 
demnation, would be if in addition to the already vexatious ‘ vested 
interests’ created by a two-hundred-year-old trade in imported 
spirits it proceeded to create new vested interests and new means 
of alcoholising Southern Nigeria by means of the establishment of 
local distilleries to manufacture alcohol out of sugar-cane, palm- 
wine, etc. (except, of course, alcohol for purely industrial purposes). 
Yet the anti-alcohol party was startled by the promulgation in 1910 
of local regulations approved by the Secretary of State which 
actually made provision for the possible erection of distilleries in 
this Protectorate, and there was nothing in these regulations or 
the published correspondence thereon to suggest that the alcohol 
issuing from these establishments would be a chemical agent or 
fuel only, and not a liquid for human consumption. 

The present problems of South Africa show us what a sicken- 
ing nuisance can become the vested interests of winegrowers and 
distillers, who acquire wealth and who misuse that wealth and 
influence to force their poisonous wares down the throats of 
ignorant and helpless people. The ‘brandy farmers’ of the 
Cape dominate ministries and are perpetually trying to warp legis- 
lation in Cape Colony, Orangia, the Transvaal, and Natal, so as 
to find wider and wider markets for the ‘dop’ spirit which has 
wrought such infinite harm among blacks, whites, and yellows in 
British South Africa. Similarly the new Republican Govern- 
ment in Portugal is finding it difficult to cope with the clamorous 
demand for increased facilities for rum-distillers in Angola, and 
for the raising of any embargo on the sale of rum to natives. 
France has to open North Africa and such other parts of the 
world as she can influence, not only to her wines, but likewise to 
her brandies, which are far less wholesome. To gratify the 


‘planters of Réunion and Martinique, Madagaskar is being flooded 


with fiery rum (the introduction of spirits was prohibited by the 
Hova queens from 1868 onwards), and the Malagasy tribes are 
already suffering in physique and morale from the abuse of dis- 
tilled alcohol. 

It is obvious that if Britain is to initiate a prohibition policy 
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Sept, 
in Southern Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone, and 
United South Africa is to do so in Africa south of the twenty. 


second degree of South latitude, this anti-alcohol action must he 
international through some Brussels Conference, and not con. 
fined to Great Britain or to her daughter nation of South Africa 
In South Africa the German authorities on the west, and the 
Portuguese on the east, must be induced to adopt a common 
policy in regard to prohibiting the sale of distilled alcohol to 
natives ; otherwise there will be constant evasions of the law } : 
means of smuggling, or natives will leave British territory to settle ( 
in the adjoining regions where they can indulge their taste fo, 
rum or gin to their hearts’ content. Likewise in West Africa, 
| it is no use taking drastic steps to exclude alcohol from the ports 
| of the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Southern 
i `` Nigeria, if there is not complete co-operation on the part of France, 
` Portugal, Germany, Liberia, and Spain. If between the 
i northern parts of French Congo and the Senegal River there iş ) 
any one port or strip of coastline which may serve for the importa- 1 
tion of strong waters, these will be disseminated amongst the i 
natives. That, at least, is the argument of those who would i 
excuse our own Colonial Office from taking further action in i 
Southern Nigeria unless it can induce other European nations 
to adopt as drastic a policy. But the critics of tbis inaction, 
especially the missionaries, say that we should set a good example, 
even if the others will not follow, and should not allow the impres 
sion to continue that whereas the British Government strongly 
disapproves of alcohol in Northern Nigeria, it is indifferent to its — 
ill-eflects in Southern Nigeria, and that whereas it endeavours 
to make the large Protectorate of Sierra Leone a temperate 
country, it is cynically unmoved at the drunkenness of Freetown j 
City and at the gradual dying out of the old Sierra Leone colonies 
of freed slaves from an unrestricted affection for brandy, rum, 
and gin. I would hope that the next Brussels Conference may 
agree to exclude distilled alcohol (except as a drug or a chemical 
agent) from all the coasts of Tropical Africa, and Madagaskar, 1 
and that the Union of South Africa may be led to take measures — 
similar to those in vogue in the Southern States of North Ameria 
to exclude or prohibit all forms of distilled alcohol as beverage’ — 
for human consumption by white as well as black. When this i5 ` 
done, as material an improvement will take place in the home 
politics of South Africa as has followed the adoption of these 


Yet this concession leads me to consider another phase of the X f 
alcohol question in Africa. Why is it that in Western Equatorial f 


3] - 
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Africa white men and black men alike have this craving for 
alcohol? Even the healthy European newly arrived and not 
naturally inclined to stimulants feels in the exhausting and de- 
pressing climate of the African coastlands a sinking, a loss of 
energy, a craving for some pick-me-up about the hour of sunset. 
Tf he cannot have something to stimulate his brain, stomach, and 
limbs, he feels without even the necessary energy to sit down 
toa meal. This and similar episodes of lassitude are met by the 
Muhammadan negro of West and West Central Africa with the 
chewing of the kola-nut. The nut of the kola-tree is intensely bitter, 
so much so that a draught of water afterwards seems inexpressibly 
sweet. But there is no doubt that it is a great nerve stimulant. 
Like all such things, it can be abused, and will no doubt, as its 
vogue increases, create a special malady—‘ kolaitis.” But in any- 
thing like moderation it seems to produce a most beneficial effect, 
exceeding that of tobacco, and far superior to alcohol, on both 
natives and Europeans in Africa. Kola now enters as an 
important ingredient into several forms of cocoa and of nerve 
tonics that are much advertised in the Press. Would it be possible 
to manufacture from the kola-nut some drink which would be 
a palatable and wholesome stimulant? The worst of alcohol is 
that besides being unwholesome it is not really a stimulant. It 
produces a false stimulus for about half an hour at most, and is 
followed by a period of depression of the vital energies that to 
a European in Africa, saturated with malarial parasites, is posi- 
tively dangerous. But one does require—negro and European 
alike—something in one’s diet to stimulate the brain and the 
stomach in Tropical Africa. Tea, to some extent, meets this 
want, but only partially, and too much tea is bad for nerves and 
digestion. Coffee is, perhaps, a better stimulant than tea in 
Africa, and yet, though Africa is the native home of coffee, it is 
so little cultivated there, and, comparatively speaking, so rare 
as a wild plant, that it is actually less easy as a general rule to 
get coffee than to obtain tea. The temperance cause would be 
much benefited, however, by the spread throughout Tropical 
Africa of good, cheap coffee. Bovril and similar preparations of 
beef might become useful stimulants. A cup of hot bovril drunk 
instead of a cocktail might serve the purpose of a stimulant far 
more effectively, and leave no harm behind. Yet, of course, to 
those (of whom there are many in Tropical Africa) who have weak 
kidneys, bovril and similar essences of meat are dangerous. All 
who have studied the question agree that in many parts of Africa 
the climate and the conditions of life of black men and white men 
call urgently for a stimulating drink or form of diet, and that 
this need lies at the root of the craving for alcohol. Yet alcohol 
is a poison more or less diluted, but always a poison. et us 
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strive earnestly to keep this poison out of the reach of backwarg 
races unable as yet to protect themselves by a knowledge Which 
is only very partially spread amongst the foremost nations of the 
world. But let us at the same time try to find for them, ag for 
ourselves, a stimulant which shall really stimulate and yet leave 
behind it no harmful effects. 
H. H. JOHNSTON, 


One last suggestion in the nature of a postscript. To deal 

wisely with this, as with other subjects of diet and hygiene, we 

want the accurate knowledge of specialists, not the biagseq de. 
cisions of diplomatists or the rash measures of the emotional and 
unlearned. Previous international Conferences at Brussels may : 
have pretended that they were called together to effect philan. ‘ 
thropic purposes on the mute body of Africa. In reality we all 
i ; know—the crocodile tears of the late Baron de Lambermont not: i 
withstanding—that they were summoned to legalise the ambitions 
of various European Powers and potentates to found African 
dominions. Let this next Brussels Conference on the question of 
alcohol in Africa be a real thing, and its component members be 
composed of physicians, surgeons, anatomical chemists, patho: 
logists, anthropologists, missionaries, clerics, colonial governors, 
and a few educated natives of Africa. Let the President bea 
person of sound common sense like Theodore Roosevelt, Lord 
Cromer, Herr Dernburg, or Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, I 
Let us learn once and for all authoritatively that distilled alcohol t 

| 48 a poison or a provocation to disease, and secondly: that it 1s 

essentially harmful to backward peoples like the negro; and 

i on such a definite, indisputable pronouncement our Governments 

can act. 


I 
( 
H.H Joe 
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SOME ORDINARY OBSERVATIONS ON 

dea] EXTRAORDINARY CCCURRENCES - 
» We 
de. : Pi: 
and PuRHAPS because the germs of a subject once generated insist 
may ardently on taking shape, every book I pick up haphazard, every 
iba, chapter left by an interrupted reader, every page turned down 
a by accident of circumstance points to the framing of that subject ' 
na into some tangible form. je 
i A volume found under my hand of Carlyle on the French \ 
aa revolution opens at this phrase, ‘that man is what we call a | 

miraculous creature with miraculous power over man ; and on the } 
n of whole with such a life in him, and such a world round him as x 
s be victorious analysis with her physiologies, nervous systems, physic } 
tho- and metaphysic, will never completely name, to say nothing of / 
Org; explaining. Wherein also the quack shall in all ages come in for ( 
Jeg his share.’ \ 
sord Here is matter directly applicable to that borderland between 
ant, miracle and mind, that delicate function of the nervous system 
ohol that cannot always balance between conscious and unconscious 
it 18 fraud where psychical and physical experiences meet. 
and Again, in a country house, I find a thoughtful hostess has 
ents placed a carefully selected tome for the sleepless by my bedside, 


Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia, refreshing by virtue of its wonder- 
ful literary method, exhilarating by the variety of its ideas, not 
too exciting to thrust the reader headlong out of bed in pursuit of 
some new-fangled discovery, but stimulating enough to give a 
pleasing direction to the thoughts of insomnia, and probably 
| because it is midnight it opens at this phrase in ‘ Witches and 
| other Midnight Fears ’ :—‘ It is not books or pictures or the stories 


of foolish servants that create these terrors in children . . . these 
terrors are of older standing . . . they date beyond body . . . Or 
without the body . . . they would have been the same.’ 


Clearly the sign-posts on the road of my intention impel me to 
write down the hustling thoughts that point in the direction of 
miracle and mind. There are scattered along our wayside of life 
always these white finger-posts, wilfully ignored by those who 
aim only at a desultory walk through existence and refuse to- 
__ acknowledge any driving power save that of self, ignorantly over- 
_* looked by most who are none too observant of the symbols of t 
a 495 eee, 
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time ; finger-posts converging perhaps in the end by apparent 
circuitous routes only to one centre or terminus, but leading i 
through such a widely divergent country of experience that t | | 
mind of the traveller may look at things in a new light and colou : 
at the goal of his journey. 

There would always appear to be a confusion between the 
Divinity that shapes our ends and that much rough-hewing that 
we are able to accomplish for ourselves. Of how much or of how 
little education can accomplish, let us leave to the reasoning of 
the sentimentalist who desires to organise entertainments for the 

criminal classes; but of how much character and environment 

have to do with ultimate human destiny there is no doubt what. 

ever. That predisposition to certain hereditary weaknesses wil f 

Ns, - develop if there be opportunity for them, or, what is better said, : 

if there be temptation for them, is a well-established fact. The- 
whole problem of vicious habits and their gradual development 

consists in how far circumstances will either repress or encourage 
such vice. If, therefore, a human being is born with a predilec. 

tion for evil or good, shall it be to his credit or his discredit if he f 

succumbs to evil or cultivates good? If a happy philosophy : 

assumes that we are all born with a balance of both natures, what, ; 

_ then, becomes of the dogmatic formula that we are all born miser- I 

able sinners? That at once disposes of any free volition on ow I 

part and comes back to the heathen doctrine of Fatalism. Our 1 

t 

c 

1 

J 


destiny is surely shaped for us by a Higher power, but we have so 
much of liberty left us that we may choose the road by which we 
arrive at it. All are fulfilling a destiny beyond and above the 
control of the individual. j 
The popular fallacy is that if tbe individual were to know 
exactly what advantages will eventually come to him he would 
make no exertion to acquire them, or, inversely, if he were made 
to dread the future he would not go to meet it. This is obviously 
absurd. _ Let us, for instance, assume that in the horoscope of 
two men of varying calibre it is foretold to each that he shall make | 
a fortune in gold-mines. The spirit of adventure in the one leads 
him to the Rand or to Klondyke to survey the ground for himself. 
The spirit of adventure in the other takes him no further tha 
Throgmorton Street to gamble in gold shares ; yet both are adven 
_ turers who have attained the same object with the means congeni® 
_ to each, and neither would have accomplished it by expectide 
fortune to wait on him without further effort. No, the signs a 
lot wanting on our road as to which way we shall go, but there’ 
hoice of many turnings . . . there may be a cul de sac at 
of one, a ford to cross at the bottom of i eee 
are of half-way down a third ; these thin 
er-posts, we take the risk of the 
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unknowingly or knowingly to the ultima Thule of our journeying ; 
but the task was set us before we started without so much ag an 
asking of our consent, 

Because it was a pagan custom to consult the oracle, any 
endeavour to peer into the future by seeking the advice of crystal- 
gazers and tellers of cards is forbidden and soothsaying as a 
profession is punishable according to the English law, for the 
endeavour of all modern preventative legislation is to protect the 
credulous from their own follies. It is to be taken for granted 
that there is always a number of people of feeble intellect who 
expose themselves to the subjection of unscrupulous persons, and 
are thus used for undesirable purposes, but though it is no doubt 
advisable and right that a State should protect its subjects, much 
useful experience of life and much beneficial acquaintance with 
hard facts are thus lost to the weak-minded, and the fool, saved 
from the consequences of his own foolishness, remains a fool to 
the end. 

It seems to me that this sectarian dread of horoscopes and 
fortune-telling is at the most or worst only superstitious, and the 
evil influence is merely a question of how much or how little 
there may be in the power of Suggestion. If, as would appear to 
be the case, a horrible murder story told at great length and in 
many special editions of our newspapers brings in its train a 
number of similar crimes, then suggestion must count for some- 
thing and journalism is responsible for much of the criminal record 
of the day. Why then do we not legislate against the recital of 
such horrors and why do we not prosecute the editor for regaling 
us with every loathsome detail, instead of directing all our fury 
against the fortune-tellers who are but striving to earn a living 
just like any newspaper? 

We hear from time to time of a crusade against the fortune- 
telling sibyls of Bond Street intermittently conducted by the 
police at the instigation of a silly season campaign on the part of 
some halfpenny paper, and we are tempted to speculate how much 
good is done in saving the shillings of the credulous, and how much 
evidence is lost to the student of psychic research? By the Bond 
Street sibyls are meant those high priestesses of prophecy, whose 
brass-plates outside an open door bear the cryptic inscription of 
‘Palmistry,’ and invite the passer-by into the shrine of mystery 
where the future (or more truly the past) will be unveiled for a 
small financial consideration. It is given to all of us to stand at 
the parting of the ways at some time in a career and to wonder 
which of several roads will lead to the desired goal. The heads 
and tails of a coin flung into the air more often than not come 
down with advice contrary to our inclinations, but precisely 


because all life depends on the energy or spirit we put into a 
Vor. LXX—No. 415 KK 
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throw, the tossing of a coin is as useful to us as the evidence of 

Ys an expert who can after all only give us Ris experience at similar 
cross-roads. ‘lhe most astute King’s Counsel at the Bar, though 

` he can advise us on a point of law or recommend a course of action 

based on his knowledge of legal precedent, cannot determine the 
humour of the judge nor the effect made by the manner of a 
Witness on the twelve good men and true of the jury. The tossing 

of a coin may have been of more service, therefore, than the 
opinion of a K.C.! 3 

| It is the natural instinct of blind human nature to turn fora 
; solution of the future to those who—giving them the benefit of the 
doubt—may have some gift of second sight. Indeed, the con- i 
querors of the world—Darius, Alexander, Cæsar, Napoleon—have 
all consulted the astrologer. Who shall say whether part of the — 
`. monstrous self-confidence of those giants was not brought about — 
by belief in the prophecy of the seer, by the force of auto-sugges- 
tion induced by the prophecy, that curious activity of the mind — 
with which our waking consciousness has so little to do? Who — 
shall determine whether the fortune-teller is not merely an instru- 
ment that visualises what is already known if not remembered by 
his client, or whether indeed the oracle is able to do more than — 
telepathically record that dormant conviction of which, deep down — 
in his subconscious mentality, the consultant is aware but not 
actually cognisant. If this is so, then the clairvoyant is but — 
_ practising a form of self-hypnotism by which he is able to project — 
himself into the mind of the sitter and all question of fraud dis- 

s appears. It becomes a mere experiment that may be or may not 
be successful, and is no more a case for the police courts than an 2 

= endeavour on the part of a medical man to alleviate pain by the 
simple process of suggestion. 

: I have a recollection of some soothsayer in Bond Street having — 
a machine that registered will power just as there are machines 
_ for the trial of physical strength. If my memory does not play 
= me false this one had a magnetic needle and it called for some — 
oo mental energy to drive the needle to a given point. It does not 
dwell in my mind that I witnessed any abnormal gyrations of the 
needle when I touched it, so that I assume I was deficient in — 
hatever it proved, but it may have been an ingenious piece of 
letonism in order to fit some clue to the disposition of the client. 
This magnetic will-power machinery seems to me harmless enough 
accomplished-what is very clearly necessary to any successful 
rt at clairvoyance, that is if it set up a current of under standing : 
the medium and the subject. The person who keeps a 

1 d rather ee pee over tongue and fa 
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sympathetic neutrality is the best atmosphere for psychic poten- 
tialities, and under the latter heading I should be inclined to class 
some of the most interesting experiments that I have seen in 
palmistry, if even undertaken for gain. One lady, who has 
adopted palmistry as a profession, has the gift so highly developed 
that she is able to read names in the lines of the hand quite glibly 
and without previous acquaintance with the client. Here is no 
Jonger matter for either magistrate or priest, but one of investiga- 
tion for the professor, and any excursion into the land of mystery, 
where the mind, detached from its envelope, exhibits some force 
independent of the accepted canons of nature, should be en- 
couraged and not persecuted. These experiments are, however, 
held to be an attempt to tamper with the powers of darkness and 
as such are forbidden to the faithful. As to the science of astro- 
logy, authority considers that merely a subject for children’s fairy 
tales and so it does not come within the scope of the law like 
theomancy... 

We may attribute a bad harvest to the planetary system or a 
cold summer to the unwelcome intrusion of a comet’s tail, but we 
will not admit that one or the other can affect the infant emitting 
its first feeble cry in some obscure corner of the earth. Every- 
thing is to be reckoned by mathematical calculation, but such 
attributes of the human mind as genius, depravity, virtue, or vice 
are put down to a mere accident of birth. If so, to what accident? 
To the selection of parents? How comes it then that no two 
children of the same parents are alike either in form or disposition ? 
Why should one member of a family have an ear for music and 
another have no ear at all, but perhaps a good eye for drawing, 3 
where both have the same mother and father? We endeavour wl 
by deliberate crossing to reproduce dogs and other animals with - 
exactly similar points ; we try by the most careful nursing to grow 
flowers so infinitely like one another that each blossom on one __ 
stem shall be uniform; yet-no one has ever succeeded in giving 
birth to the facsimile of brother or sister. The nearest approach _ 
to likeness in feature exists quite frequently in twins though their 
| characters and mental attributes may be different ; would not that 
point to the fact that being born within a few moments of on 
another, the same planets are present at their birth? Yet in a 
age of mathematical precision we refuse to consider as ludicro 
that most mathematical of all occult sciences, the science 
astrology and the influence of the planets on the human bei 
the hour of his first appearance on earth. ij 

Here then we come back to the belief of the ancients 
superstitious faith of almost all the great figures in history i 
infallibility of their horoscope. The effect of this on the for t 


war may not be underrated. Te is tho same th tc 
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in the play of individuals at public matches of cricket anq other j 
games of skill and is queerly ascribed to nerves, but is in realit, 
more closely associated with the subtle force of suggestion than 
any physical quality. Again, the belief in the horoscope ig toa 
certain extent a form of fatalism that leads—if not to resignation 

—at least to philosophy. As many have been helped to do grat | 
deeds .by the hope that a thing îs to be as have been comforted 

by the reflection that it was not to be. Hamlet’s reflection, 


There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will! 


is no less fatalistic than Napoleon’s belief in his star, but the 
poet bends his phrase to meet his creed, and by the insertion 

of the word ‘Divinity’ bathes it in the omniscience of Him 
` who sees the fall of a sparrow. 

It has always been the endeavour of the Christian divine to 
reconcile the conception of an All-powerful Will with the theory 
of man’s capability of controlling his own volition. ‘It is the 
will of God,’ says the priest over one shoulder, administering 
solace to the afflicted. ‘It is your weakness that leads you into 
sin,’ he scolds over the other shoulder to the penitent, and, in the 
struggle to preach submission on the one hand and conquest of | 
self on the other, he flounders in his logic and loosens the faith — 
of his flock. We pity with a compassionate commiseration the 
shivering Lascar who rolls overboard in a storm murmuring i 
‘Kismet’ without making any effort to save himself, but if a 
Christian drown after fighting for his life we whisper that it was 
the will of the Almighty. For fatalism as such is abhorrent to 
the teachings of the Church, and in the attempt to make. both 
ends of the argument to dovetail a horrible presentment is pro 
duced of a revengeful Deity that will not be appeased. . 

The trouble about a serious interest in all psychic phenomena, 
is that so enormous an amount of fraud, wilful or unwilling, 3 
mixed up with it that it tries the patience of the earnest-minded. | 
I do not refer to those who are unfortunately compelled to try t0 
make a living out of it, they are necessarily obliged to simulalé 
reality if even the reality is not always present, but I refer to the 
amateur as distinct from the professional dealer in psychic wares: 
_ Among amateurs there appears to exist a quite unaccountable — 
_ vanity in desiring to be considered mediumistic which is 9” 
_ awkward stumbling-block in the way of genuine research. 

_ The girl of the seventies and ei 
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these days of hockey and golf; but they have given place to the 
visionary who perceives ‘ auras’ round the heads of her perplexed 
companions, communicates with the ‘dear dead,’ and refers the 
conduct of her affairs generally to her ‘ spirit guides.’ How much 
of all this may be voluntary or involuntary self-delusion, though 
certainly a matter of inquiry for the school of pathologists, con- 
siderably obstructs any claims to mediumship. Or given that the 
subject is allowed a pencil and affects to write automatically at 
the dictation of some of these influences, how often does this 
writing reveal a message of importance to us? Seldom anything 
but a mass of ethical twaddle in which there is little that is con- 
vincing, although it has often the merit of fluency. We find in it 
for the greater part the cheap metaphor and hyperbole coming 
from nowhere and leading to nothing that is to be met with in 
most tracts purporting to be of a religious nature. 

The great anxiety is to distinguish how much is inspired and 
how much is self-induced in all this ‘ crank-spiritualism,’ as the 
Americans would call it. 

Anyone who has tried automatic writing with the help of a 
Planchette or a Ouija board, or the more simple process of an 
alphabet and a reversed wine-glass will have observed the mixture 
of irritating platitudes and trite sentimentalities that are recorded 
by these instruments, to say nothing of the rather rude remarks 
that are written down without our apparent connivance, all of 
which may be the effect of unchecked human nature masquerading 
under the disguise of a visitant from “ beyond’ and revelling in 
freedom from restraint. Then suddenly, embedded in this 
unconvincing rubbish, there appears some significant phrase, some 
obscure sentence bearing the imprint of importance, gleaming 
with an intelligence that we are only able to understand long 
after by the light of later knowledge. The truth is that every 
delusion, if not inspired by deliberate intention of fraud, must have 
originated from some incident and more likely than not there have 
been at some time some slight psychical phenomena that have 
given rise to it, and—what is more important still—there may be 
a recurrence of them. Yet because at a given hour there has 
been a genuine manifestation of such phenomena, it is not said 
that there will be a satisfactory repetition of it or even a repetition 
of it at all. If this were admitted by the mediums themselves, 
we should be spared many irritating imitations of what may have 
been at some moment a real demonstration of those mysterious 
forces which science has only recently acknowledged as worthy of 
investigation. In England, although there is a distinct bias in 
the direction of the horrible, there is very little general interest in 
the occult. A lapse of memory, a dual personality, or a telepathie 
communication at the time of death is left to the examination 
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of a very small section. For myself I should frankly never haye 
been drawn towards the whole question had not my imagina 


tion been arrested by a prophecy the explanation of which hag f 
never been furnished and which for obvious reasons has nevea 


been published before. 


On the 27th of June 1902 the grave news of the late King’s ij. 


ness cast a gloom over London and the postponement of the Corg. 
nation was announced, no date being given at the moment for its 
probable accomplishment owing to the serious condition of the 
Royal patient. 

On the Sunday immediately following upon that, I was stayin 
at a country house in the Eastern Counties, when the ‘talk came 


up of an article in a periodical of that week on the subject of table. 


turning and table-rapping. We adjourned after luncheon toa 
~“ cool panelled room of Elizabethan date, and there being several 


people present who had taken part in the discussion, I suggested — 
trying an experiment in table-turning. One other guest and I _ 


then placed our hands on the surface of a small round mahogany 


| 


table, and to our astonishment it responded in a very few moments — 


by tilting very markedly. We established at once a code by which 
each tilt represented the letter of an alphabet, the tilting to cease 
at the letter intended; two tilts for ‘no’ and three for ‘yes’ 


completed our very primitive, if laborious, method of communi- 


cation. 
The first question I put very naturally concerned the late King’s 
recovery. 
‘Will the King get well?’ 
- Three tilts for yes. 
“Will he be crowned?’ 
Three tilts for yes. 
“Shortly ?’ 
“Yes.” 
“Spell the date.’ 
* August.’ 


J uly and yet be well enough to be crowned in August. 

table tilted violently, as if in annoyance, repeating August. 
‘What date in August?’ 

“Twelfth? 


ninutes later a still more extraordi 
ame manner, but a 


l 


| 


We scoffed at the idea that the King should be dangerously ill 
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make it public even in the interest of psychical research. Subse- 
quently both dates and prophecies given proved to be right. 
What, then, can be the explanation of this? If the physicians 
knew in the first week of the late King’s illness that it was not 
sufficiently critical to prevent his being crowned, then we may 
assume it was a telepathic communication. In the other case, the 
person whom the prophecy concerned was present and still en- 
gaged to be married, and therefore unaware of the other entangle- 
ment, although the latter may have been known to others at a 
distance. I can offer no explanation of either, and indeed these 
are the two only instances of direct prophecy that have ever come 
within my observation, nor have I ever again been able to get any 
equally satisfactory results from similar experiments. It would 
seem by that as if only the uninitiated were vouchsafed a glimpse 
into this world of mystery, and as if the veil were not to be lifted 
for more methodical_ordisciplined exploration. 

— At one time on a protracted theatrical tour I employed my 
spare hours in making some notes on the spiritualism with which 
the northern provincial cities are riddled. I visited, among other 
places, meeting-houses devoted to the cult of spiritualism, fitted 
with benches or pews, and hung with texts relating to the spirit 
and the life hereafter. These halls appeared to be frequented by 
the respectable poor, and may have taken the place of more 
sectarian places of worship. But beyond the rather commonplace 
assertion of some high priest with an illiterate accent that he 
saw my spirit guide standing behind me in the person of an 
old man with a beard whom I failed to identify by the description, 
I saw and heard nothing that did not point to the most ordinary 
self-delusion. In the same city I was photographed, accompanied 
by a blurred figure in vague garments of an early Victorian outline, 
an old negative being no doubt used for the purpose of the modern 
picture. In another busy city of the North I was introduced into 
a spiritualist community, consisting more or less of town coun- 
cillors, shopkeepers, and of middle-class society generally, who 
held Sunday meetings, at one of which I came across a medium 
who was afterwards caught red-handed in London in a very clumsy 
effort at deception. On the first occasion at which I saw him the 
tests were no doubt too severe for him for nothing noteworthy 
happened, but I was struck by the fervent interest on the part of 
these North-country folk. On the second occasion, when I met 
with the same medium in London, no tests were imposed on him, 
in order to leave him to work his own wicked will in the way of 
grey ganze halvomatons, but the séance was chiefly curious on 
account of the attitade of a well-seasoned journalist who sat by 
my side, and who insisted on recognising the features and voice 
of his departed wife in what was obviously a very ill-educated man — 

an 
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imitating a woman’s voice and manipulating some yards of g 
coloured muslin. All these unintelligent attempts at fra 
distinguishable only for the immense opportunity for sug 
and auto-suggestion that are often produced by them. 

As the whole theory of suggestion was first established by the 
Nancy and later by the Charcot school of pathology, it is perh, T 
natural that it has permeated into the practical life of the dav 
more in France than in other countries. Certain it is that the 
plea of suggestion has been set up as a defence for criminals in 
the French Law Courts for many years, more especially wher 
women have been concerned in a more than usually dreadful 
crime; but though there is nowadays a growing sentimentalism 
over here when any cause célèbre is engrossing public atten. 


Sept 


Moke, 
Ud are 
g estion 


ti 


DN tion, it is well to remember that pathologists very distinctly assert 
iiipin ` that it is not possible to suggest evil to a well-disposed character 
“= even in a trance condition and that the virtuous waking person. 


ality cannot be influenced to do anything vicious even under 
hypnotic suggestion. This defence then falls to the ground, and 
should be sparely used to create sympathy for a confirmed evil- 

doer. ‘The plea that in the case of a woman an absorbing affe- 

` tion for some man compels her to overlook in him what would fill 
her with horror in others, though it leans towards the sentimental _ 
creates a more wholesome sympathy than the effort to clothe a 
crime in pseudo-scientific wrappings. 
I have always felt that the Church of all ages encouraged the 
theory of suggestion by its linked-up form of continual supplica- 
tion from the prayer wheel of the Buddhist to the endless prayer A 
chain of the present day. The latter, by the way, sent anony- 
mously by post, known to most of us whose names figure in a 
directory or book of reference, possesses some of the worst features 
of mental blackmail ever invented by unscrupulous ingenuity to 
_ frighten the superstitious. It commences by a prayer that is 
x ascribed to some dignitary of the Church of England with thei 
request that the recipient shall write it out on nine consecutiv 
days and post it unsigned to nine others. If this command is G g 
once complied with an immediate boon may be looked for fromai 
|. benign Godhead, but if neglected or ignored, disaster and catas 
_ trophe must invariably and. shortly happen. Thus, an unset! 
nd unknown correspondent playing Providence clearly relies 0" 

rightening the credulous by bringing about some disaster throug! 
iere weakness of mind. T 
Lancashire I assisted at an exhibition which, if not direi ia 
scribable to suggestion or deception, I do not pretend to expla 
t ap, to me to be genuine, but I only assisted at it on OP 
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found guilty of fraud. Tt was presented to me under such very 
simple conditions that it disarmed suspicion, which may, however, 
have been part and parcel of the skill of the metteur-en-scène, 
who was a working-man verging on seventy employed as a weaver 
in a neighbouring mill, the scene being the back kitchen of this old 
man’s cottage. He was fetched from his loom on my arrival, and 
asked leave to tidy up while I waited. I had, therefore, ample 
opportunity of inspecting the premises. They presented nothing 
more than an ordinary stone floor and a round deal table, on which 
the old man’s wife had been making bread, and which she pulled 
into the centre of the room while I was there; all this offered no 
indications of traps and machinery. On the return of her 
husband, she drew down the blind and lighted a small oil lamp 
covered with a piece of red material leaving rather more light 
than is necessary for developing photographs. Her reason for 
using the bare back room rather than the more comfortable front 
one was, she explained to me, to avoid the curiosity of her neigh- 
bours if they should see the blinds down so early in the afternoon. 
The medium was not absent many minutes, and had not, as far as 
I could see, changed his clothes in that interval ; he was of bowed 
and grizzled figure, and in ordinary intercourse painfully deaf, 
though when addressed a little later, in a state of trance, he could 
hear everything even if spoken in an undertone. If either of 
these conditions were assumed, it required a good actor to simulate 
and a good memory to maintain this deception. I had two com- 
panions with me who seated themselves as I did at the round table. 

The customary deep sighs and groans from the old man 
heralded the approach of the influences attempting to communi- 
cate. Here, then, we have our weaver in a trance muttering 
messages in broken English—his controls being, I believe, of 
foreign nationality. The wonder was that they spoke English at 
all! These are points on which I am however always ready to 
indulge the medium ; they have really very little to do with dis- 
proving any actual phenomena. After some lapse of time, he 
called out to me to place my hand in his, and then instantly, with 
something of a whirring and buzzing that may have existed only 
in my imagination, for I was too much surprised to observe my 
own sensations at the moment, ‘the table flew up to our clasped 
hands and fell to the ground as he released them. My natural 
conclusion was that his feet were curled round the legs of the 
table and that he obtained some leverage by pulling my arms 
across it. The next time it was repeated, therefore, I groped 
with my feet for the medium’s, I pressed the foot nearest to me 
in his boot; the one I kicked being firm and immovable, I did 
not gather that he had freed his foot from it. An interval of 
silence followed, which was presently broken by the medium — 
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starting up and crying out to me: ‘ Give me your chair, frieng), 
I rose and complied. He placed it on the table, and then invit Bost 
me to step up. I mounted the table and took my seat, the chy; g 
being of a common Windsor pattern, with my back to the Mediy mic 
but facing his wife and my friends. At his request I held ont 
the chair, my arms being straightened backwards away from k 
body, and he laid his hands on my wrists. When I turned m P 
hcad, his eyes were on a level with mine; he must, therefor 
‘have been standing up. Again I heard a curious rustling sound, 
e felt the table gently rising towards the ceiling. Neither hi 

| my journey up or down was there any jolting, and I do noi 
| member any pressure on my wrists, of which he let go when the 3 
| table returned earthwards. Next he invited one of my friend 


: ; ; ; ; m 
fal ‘| who accompanied me to the séance to jump up and sit beside me, h 
hae "i We put an arm round each other's waist so that we might not fall) y 
sin off, and each clasped the chair with the other free hand. Again st 


the medium placed his hand on our wrists, and we travellel di 
quietly through the air and back to earth. If human mi 
mechanical force was used on this occasion, it demanded certain sl 
a considerable test of its quality, for it had, both collectively and 
singly, two very solid bodies to move ! to 
Not content with these manifestations, the chair and my tl 
friend were removed, and I was asked to stand on the mediums al 
hands, placed palm downwards on the table. Thus, with my let w 
and right foot T stood on the right and left hand of the medium, | E 
who on this occasion sat down. If he lifted me by ‘getting a 
purchase with his legs on both legs of the table ke had, at any rate, i 
_ the sheer weight of me on both his hands. Ido not know whethe Ë 


ju-jitsu is accountable for a solution of this, but I went up and fe 
down very smoothly and steadily without a jar. I think I remem- sl 

ber that my two companions held my hands standing on each side 3 

= Of the table to save me from a fall. Nor was the medium short o p 
breath, or otherwise discomposed after these efforts, though he m 
Seemed rather fatigued when he awoke from his trance, and his piei o 
ious hardness of hearing returned. The blinds were then drawi gi 

up, the lamp extinguished, and we were pressed to partake of! 2 x 


_ luxurious Lancashire tea, with new 


bread and buttered scones 0 
the 


Id wife’s baking. The small fee which I induced them 
for the lost afternoon’s work can certainly not have bet 
motive for the séance, to which the medium only reluctan 
sented because I had been introduced by a professor 
ae to be Hae. in psychic matters, T have never ret 
the scene of my levitations 1 
the medium again, when 1 ink he had 

ance i t an hotel in another city 
the meredu i 
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mi slagiug and machinery being absent there was of course no per- 
| chai formance. To the student there may be a second explanation, Tt 
dium is possible that in his own environment saturated with his personal 
on i element, the medium would be more en rapport with his controls, 
m my or with whatever it was that produced the phenomena I wit- 
dm nessed, than in a hostelry of necessarily shifting influences, where 
efor rooms are nightly inhabited by different travellers and from which 
oun, one person's magnetism would displace the other. us 
at a Assuming that the old man had hypnotised me into peuaus 

what in reality I had never seen, then my companions must 
ot te equally have been hypnotised, and if so, why should I have had 


N the sufficient reasoning power left to try and verify whether the 
‘tends medium had his feet on the ground or not? Again, assuming that 
eme he had lifted the table with his legs, we have to remember that he 
ot fall was an old man past the prime of life and bowed by work. If his 
Agan strength was equal to lifting two rather solid people seated on a 
vellal deal table of considerable size, then we should have heard of him 
al as a strong man on the music-halls instead of earning a few 
tainly shillings a week as weaver in a mill. 
y and Of my two companions at this séance, neither can be said 
to be very useful witnesses. To the one—who is ready to attest 
l my this in evidence—this was an entirely new excursion and she had 
ium’s at any rate the advantage of having clean tablets of memory on 
y left which no previous psychic experience had been inscribed. ‘The 
evidence of the other is useless, as she belonged to the order 


dium, 

ing a of what I must call the confirmed spirit-drinker, by which I 
rate, do not mean one who is addicted to alcohol but to spiritism ; and, 
ether ‘like the dram-drinker ready to swallow anything from absinthe 
yan to methylated spirits, the confirmed spiritualist is ready to believe 
ete 1 anything that proclaims itself as hailing from the land of 
SA shadows, whether assisted by the strains of a concertina played by 
ri ath Invisible hands or reflected in mirrors covered with phosphorescent 
1 beh paint. It is by the way a more than suspicious sign when the 
medium asks for a musical accompaniment to help him to a trance 
s pre condition. It is very usually a pretext to cover the rustling of 
p. | garments while assuming some disguise for the impersonation of a 


i _ materialised shape. 
108 O With the semi-darkness that is customarily a condition of 
am 10 | spiritualistic séance I do not quarrel, although the only instance 
heel 4 of a prophecy I have cited was delivered in the bright sunlight 
antl _ ofa July day. Obscurity, it is urged, is more propitious to the 
well development of phenomena, and this may be explained by the 
sel fact that the sitter’s attention is not distracted by external 
heard things. The whole paraphernalia dear to the mediwn`s heart has, 
jve? afterall, little to do with the origin of any phenomena, though 
sult’ may have a direct bearing on its effect. Whether 2 seer deman 
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a crystal, a black mirror, a glass of water, or a pack of cards, or 
the unattractive ingredients of the pot-au-feu concocted by Mac- 
beth’s witches, the setting of the scene and its accessories are 
imuimaterial—they have bub the object of focussing the mind’s eye 
on the question involved and of obtaining the answer by concen- 
tration of purpose. The Thane of Cawdor’s fate was not decided 
by the ‘cold toad’ and the ‘fillet of a fenny snake’ thrown into 
the cauldron, but by the suggestion made in the words, ‘ All hail, 
Macbeth, that shall be King hereafter !’ 

Sometimes we are tempted to think that, like the herbal reme- 
dies of old wives’ tales, it is the intention that effects the cure and, 
save for the prescriber’s reputation, the herbs might well be left 

| out. ‘The friction of a golden circle on an inflamed eye (preferably 
a wedding ring, I believe) is surely a remedy of tradition only, yet 
HR many a child’s nurse has applied it to the swollen eyelid of her 
. _ charge, and it would seem to have as much curative value as the 
nursery-rhyme-process of ‘Kissing the place to make it well,’ which 
has an immediately soothing effect on an infant. Be it remarked, 
however, that a child that has hurt itself cries on account of the 
nerve shock of the accident and rarely on account of the pain 
caused by it; the scheme of relieving the pain by a kiss therefore 
makes a direct appeal to its imagination and thus indirectly to 
its nervous system. On how much or how little suggestion has 
to do with the miraculous cures of Lourdes, I think even scientific 2 
men hesitate to pronounce. That religious exaltation may produce 
a state of anesthesia is an accepted fact, but that this should lead — 
eee to a permanent cure of disease or a cure outlasting even a few — 
cs ~ houxs, is not conceivable ; yet such is undoubtedly frequently the 
case. Moreover, when at Lourdes some years ago, I myself wit- 
nessed the cure of a severe case of neuritis in the arm at a moment 
when there was no pilgrimage and no religious enthusiasm, and 
when the only other visitors were country people assembled for 
worship at Christmas-tide and not intent on asking for miracles to 
be performed. Nor was the patient a very ardent believer in 
such miracles, although a Roman Catholic. The immediate dis- 
appearance of the neuritis coeval with the bathing of the wrist 
in the sacred spring in the colder spirit of inquiry rather than in 
the heat of great faith is at any rate a coincidence worth noting. 3 
5 The cure in this case was maintained for some years. : 
The Brahmin who with a verse of exhortation compels t 
lotus trees to bow their pian cbes to him ee have heard this attest 
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themselves. But there is something awe-inspiring and fearful in 
any hidden power of which we cannot discern the mainspring, / 
especially when we feel that we are carrying it about with us ~ 
whether we will or no, and that every movement and thought of | 
ours is recording it; left somewhere in the bricks and mortar in | 
the stones and plaster of our dwelling-houses or in the arbours “ 
and shades of our gardens. It is in consequence of this that the 
atmosphere of some houses and rooms has an essentially home- 
like feeling of welcome, while in others a sinister sensation of 
foreboding or a depressing narrowness of purpose meet us at the 
threshold, quite independent of architects and builders, or of the 
taste of the furniture and equipment. 

Most stories of haunted houses are nevertheless usually the 
outcome of tradition and are due to suggestion by the memory of 
some fantastic or horrible crime that has been committed there. 
Yet in such ancient cities as Florence, where few houses are of 
later date than the sixteenth century, and where the antique 
palaces and villas are still inhabited by the descendants of those 
whose blood dyed the stones and walls of the city—in that city 
whose history is stained with the stories of family feuds, of racial 
jealousies—it is curious to note that few, if any, stories of haunted 
houses have survived. Nevertheless witches and witchcraft were 
more than usually fashionable from the earliest records of Florence 
and still contrive to flourish there. The fact is, I think, that ghosts 
are not encouraged or reared in Roman Catholic countries owing 
to the habit of saying masses for the repose of the dead, thus 
preventing all subconscious suggestion of an uneasy spirit’s return 
by removing the motive of its visit. 

The great difficulty of getting any corroborative evidence of a 
ghost story would always seem to me a most doubtful circumstance. 
We are told of stories of haunted houses that, when sifted, recede 
further and further away from us, and until I have heard of a 
ghost from an eye-witness, | must content myself with believing 
that most of the records of apparitions seen in places ‘that are 
notoriously haunted are merely vivid dreams, the result probably 
of the involuntary dread produced by the remembrance of the 
legend. I myself, after spending a good deal of time over psychic 
literature, have had very vivid dreams of such phenomena, ands Sees 
have had this curious experience : that the room in which I have 
been asleep is as clearly seen by me in my dream as ina waking 
condition, and that the short interval between my dream and my | 
complete return to wakefulness produces much the same effect on 
me as a return to consciousness after a fainting fit, to which I attri- 
bute the very common reply made by those who think to have seen Ss 
a ghost. To ‘the question, ‘When and how did the ghost dis- 
appear?’ the usual answer is that the seer had fainted away 
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horror and that on recovering consciousness the apparition Wa 
gone. | 

Weighing one story with another from hearsay evidence, th, Y 
seems finally to be nothing in any of them to lead one to assum 


that they are not emanations of the brain and no sort of pral '] 
that the visitants are from another world. At one of the séance a 
presided over by the now notorious Husk at which I was present A 
the figures that appeared on the table before me, very clumsily i i 
stage-managed though they were, all purported to be the spirits ‘ 
of those who had passed over, arid many people round me declare f 
that they recognised in them the likeness of departed friends, any -fe 
T even heard them holding converse with what was very evidently ft 
a person with a mere theatrical ° make-up.’ J recollect taking th h 
; _ precaution of not being introduced to the medium so as to hay t 
D “a better opportunity of observing his methods than I should hay a 


had, had he singled me out for his demonstrations, and a rather p 
amusing incident was the result of this. Someone next tom w 
remarked aloud that though everyone else had been flicked by a 
spirit hands or blest by a supposed Church dignitary with the sim al 
of a luminous cross and visited by an apparition, I alone had ol 
been neglected, upon which the figure of a man with a black a 


moustache and a white veil sprang up before me. Everyone askel & 
eagerly whether I recognised him, and I hastily cast about in hi 
my mind for some initials by which to address him. Anxious ‘i 
test the genuineness of this materialisation, in my confusion (at 
the general attention I was attracting) I could recollect no letten BE 
of the alphabet except R. Y. S., from which Club I happened to i 
have that morning received a letter. ‘Are you R. Y.S. %1 | 
asked, with the solemnity that befitted the ceremony, and the i 
= would-be spirit bowed his head in assent, the medium taking i to 
= for granted that these were the initials of someone I had bet iy 
thinking of and wished to communicate with. te 
What I am obliged to think was telepathy came under ™ of 
notice some little time ago while staying at the house of a rele: tb 
tive in Essex. I had retired to rest early and fallen asleep almost h 
immediately on going to bed. > st 
Half an hour later I dreamed that I was standing in a la or 
that skirted the park in which the house stood and that a hea) of 
f cobble-stones as for road-mending was deposited in a pyram or 
on my left. T then saw one stone detach itself from the bei tic 
and roll down the rather muddy roadway. I watched it bo i 
í its 


long faster and faster to the bend of the road when i 
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minutes later, having ascertained that the night was dark and 
windy, second thoughts prevailed, and I retired to bed again, still 
with an uneasy fecling that I was obstinately neglecting a mission. 
The following morning I told the story to my hostess, and she 
agreed to accompany me after church to the scene of my dream. 
After luncheon there was a heavy storm, and though I still felt 
uncomfortable in my mind about not going out, I succumbed in 
the body to the comfort of a warm fire. It was not until Monday 
morning that my hostess came and told me that a man had been 
found ‘dead in the ditch at the edge of the chase,’ which was a 


` few paces from the scene of my dream. Subsequently it was 


found to be a case of manslaughter; a brutish story of a public- 
house brawl on a country road—a quarrel at closing time between 
two men the worse for beer, a flint picked up from the roadside 
and flung at the head of the other, a dazed journey through the 
park across which there was a right of way, and a fall into a ditch, 
where the man succumbed from loss of blood. That he had 
actually walked along the lane of which I had dreamed came out 
afterwards, when it was found that he had knocked at the door 
of the bailiff’s house, quite close to the spot, and had been refused 
admittance by some person who had taken him to be a belated 
countryman staggering home under the influence of drink, and 
had not seen in the darkness of the night that he was wounded 
in the temple. 

This is clearly the case of a soul in its death agony giving out 
some of this unsuspected and unconscious force that reaches the 
person most susceptible to it in the neighbourhood, but it reaches 
a mind unfamiliar with this untabulated, unformulated type of 
message, and if remains unanswered, leaving the man to bleed 
to death. The difficulty in our ultra modern method of life is 
to make time or opportunity to obey these telepathic calls on the 
instrument of our sympathy. We so often record after some 
terrible tragedy or accident that we had a distinct presentiment 
of evil previous to it, but frequently when we have risen in 
the morning with this same presentiment nothing of moment 
has occurred at all, whereas some unsuspected catastrophe has 
struck us as a bolt from the blue when life’s barometer was set 
on fair ; so that until there is more definite scientific understanding 
of telepathy, it is wisest to investigate everything im the nature 
or with the aspect of a warning. Itis better to have the mortifica- 
tion of many false alarms than to overlook one real message. 

The trouble of all psychic experiment is that to most people 
its purpose and ultimate result mean nothing at all. To have 


ascended to the ceiling on a kitchen table seems—broadly speaking — 


—a most unprofitable form of entertainment. And when it has 
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asks the utilitarian, because, to the average mind, the first Moti 
of an unknown force is totally void of interest. When radiy 
becomes a marketable commodity at a thousand guineas for a frag 
tion of an ounce it has justified the attention that has been given 
to it. When a heavier than air principle has taken shape in, 
vehicle that can be ordered from a coachbuilder, it is beginnin y 
to be of importance ; but so long as levitation cannot save us the 
cost of an aeroplane, or telepathy does not help us to dispense With 
the telegraphic apparatus, the subject is not one that calls for 
general interest. ‘Chat some day, sooner or later, that force, Which 
is neither of the mind nor of the body but has something of both, 
may be adjusted to practical purposes is Just as much within the 
realms of possibility as that electricity can be adapted for house | 
hold use. = 
To the greater multitude there is something alarming in the 
supernatural only because, as the word implies, it is above the 
ordinary. To them the age of miracles is over and science holds 
the day. That miracles may even have a scientific explanation 
has not yet penetrated the popular mind. 
For those who are convinced of its significant importance three 
qualities are indispensable—namely, patience, perseverance, and 
prudence. Patience to wade through the wearisome repetition of 
frivolous communications; perseverance to proceed in spite o 
ineffectual and abortive experiments ; and last, but not least, pre 
dence to sift and weigh every atom of evidence rather than accepi 
even the smallest particle of doubtful authenticity. As to the 
far-reaching subject of suggestion, that is one that has passe 
into the region of science and is no longer looked upon as a super 
stition, although it may be said that ; 
All superstition-ts~but-—suggestion. in-its unacknowledged a 


GERTRUDE KINGSTON. | 
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Thich 
both, Tue introduction of the National Insurance Bill—into the merits 
1 the of which as a piece of experimental social legislation I do not 
Oise. propose to enter—has been the occasion of a certain amount of 
criticism of the action of the medical profession in relation to that 
1 the measure, and more generally of the relations of doctors to the 
e the public. The criticism has not lacked frankness, nor has it erred on 
holds the side of generosity. ‘The medical profession has been described 
ation as ‘being out for fees.’ A writer in the July number of this 
Review * described the medical profession as having been ‘ roused 
three by Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals as it has never been roused before, 
„and and united as it has never been united before, and goes on to ask 
on of what has roused and united it. ‘The answer is effective rhetori- 
te of cally, whatever may be said for it from the side of truth and 
pri: charity. ‘What has roused it? What has united it? Not the 
coepi fear that the Bill will lead to a lessening of the efficiency of 
o the medical practice ; not the possibility that by careful modification y 
A the Bill can be made a great instrument for removing the practice 
uper of medicine from its sordid commercial associations, placing the 


doctor in a position in which he can devote himself entirely to the 

1 ait practice of his art and to the real work of doctoring—that is, 

D teaching, so far as he knows them, the true laws of healthy 

____ living ; not that at last there seems some possibility that the doctor 

N may ihe able to forget bad debts and devote to his patient not merely 

one half of his attention, but also that other half which hitherto — 
he has been wont to concentrate on his patient’s pocket. Itis 
none of these things which has served to rally the doctors, but that 
` which seems always to unite the representatives of vested interests 
—namely, the fear that their incomes are in danger.” We are 
further informed by the same writer that ‘ to read the letters which 
doctors have sent to the newspapers, to read the articles and reports 
in the medical Press, and to have attended the recent meetings of 
i the British Medical Association, one would never guess that the 
medical profession cared two pins for the dignity of its craft or for 
the national health.’ The indictment does not stop here. ‘ The 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, July 1911, <The Insurance Bill, the Doctors, <i 
and National Policy, by Harry Roberts. 
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work of the 80,000 private practitioners, who constitute the 
overwhelming majority of doctors 1m this country, is being alma 


| 
j 


: A e Dre re i 
wasted ’—so this gentleman informs us, “so far as the health T o 
the nation is concerned. The work of doctoring, as conducted ae 


present, where it is not pure quackery, consists almost entire} w 
“curing” or relieving the symptoms of disease, rather than j,  ; 
preventing disease or in improving the health and vigour of the 
race.’ As a final compliment we are assured: ‘ After all, thy f 
medical profession, sugar over the truth as we may, is at present Í 
parasitic upon-diseased persons ; and so long as the system of fog, 
which obtains at present is continued, to stamp out disease mean, 
for doctors the destruction of their host.’ The Friendly Societies, | 
not having got their way in the House of Commons, have joined í 
in this tirade, and so far from confessing that they have in the 
past sweated the doctors, fling back the accusation that the real 
offenders are the doctors who sweat their assistants. | 
Many of my professional brethren probably regard these accu. 
sations and innuendoes as unworthy of notice, still less of serious 
refutation. They may hold that their position in the body politie 
calls for no defence, that their work needs no vindication. They 
may point to a recent division in the House of Commons, whereby — 
«one of the chief demands of the medical profession in relation to the — 
Insurance Bill was conceded by 387 votes to 15, as a sufficient prod 
eas hat, when united, its influence is practically irresistible. I grant 
- all this, but Iam not sure that slander should go unrebuked, or that 
K, -it is always wise to allow the enemy to blaspheme. We may fairly i 


; l ri some of our critics what are their credentials, what do they 
really know of the conditions of medical practice, its difficulties, 
dangers, and responsibilities, and whether they are prepared to” 
give some plausible proof of the truth of these accusations of 
quackery, selfishness, venality, and lack of the elements of honour i 
eo and public spirit. A great statesman of a past generation once 
ie è used the famous words that ‘he did:not know how to draw up a 
$ indictment against-anation=~ Few wise men will venture to ara" 
$ an indictment against an entire profession. Every profession 1 
has its seamy side, its black sheep, its residuum of inefficiency, DI 
tence, and moral failure, but it is not by such things that any p” 
_ fession can be justly judged. We do not despise the legal protes 
sion because there are scurrilities in the police courts, or the cleric 
profession because some curates talk nonsense. If the cheap SU | 
t t 


y undeserved, while we remind the S that the 


Bat it pays for—that and neither more nor less. _ 
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for exceptional philanthropy and nobility ’—a claim at which the 
writer already quoted sneers. My contention is a more modest 
one—viz. : that doctors should not be held up to undeserved 
contumely, that they should be recognised as filling a useful 
and indispensable office in the Commonwealth, as not inferior in 
honesty and public spirit to any similar body of educated men, and 
as inheritors of an ancient and honourable ethical tradition, older 
than recorded history and in the main—in spite of the faults of 
individuals—preserved untarnished. The Hippocratic oath—too 
familiar to demand quotation—sounded the note of moral re- 
sponsibility and ethical obligation which has never ceased to 
vibrate, and which is not silent to-day, although the medical 
profession does not encourage vows or creeds. Facta-non-verba~ 
has always been its motto, and by that motto it abides. ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them’ is a sound principle, not to be gainsaid 
by any profession or by any individual. Can the science and art 
of medicine abide that test? I think it can, but before we consider 
that point let us inquire what are the charges brought by the 
present-day detractors of the medical profession. They would 
appear to be three in number—viz.: (1) That it is selfish and 
mercenary in its attitude towards the National Insurance Bill, and, 
I presume, in other matters and relations ; (2) that it devotes itself 
to ‘ curing ’ disease, the ‘ cure’ being often mere palliation, while 
it neglects the real work of prevention ; and (3) that much general 
practice is sheer humbuggery—‘ Everyone in the know,’ so we are 
informed, ‘is aware that, with a few exceptions, drugs have no 
useful influence on disease at all.’ This is a formidable indictment. 
Ts it a true indictment? w 
Let us look at these charges in order. Doctors are probably 
as regards care for self and regard for the pocket not very different 
from other men of their own social position and educational stan- 
dard, but the point is rather this : Are the traditions of the medical ~ 
profession conducive to selfishness and greed? Does a youn a 
practitioner on commencing his life-work find himself in A x 
atmosphere where personal profit takes precedence of professional 
honour, where pocket and reputation come first and regard for the 
interests of the sick comes second? There is, I would submit, a wh: 
very general impression that the precise contrary is the fact. No 
profession does so much unpaid work as the medical profession. — 
No men so often give their services where the prospect of any 
financial reward is doubtful as the doctors. Tf the frequent com- 
plaint of the general practitioner that ‘ the doctor is the first to be 
called in and the last to be paid ’ is not literally true, it is at least, 
as we say of some works of fiction, © founded upon fact.’ If the 
general practitioners of the country were to take the world into 
their confidence on the subject of bad debts they could a tale 
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unfold. When the head of the household is removed by death ah 
leaves behind an impoverished family, the widow and the Orph E v 
know well that in most cases the doctor will be the last to inaid 
upon his pound of flesh. Our great hospitals—not the least of the hi 
glories of our present-day civilisation—set the standard and pie | 
the key. Their staffs are unpaid. Mr. Jordan Lloyd, in hi ti 


address to the British Medical Association at its annual meeting; 0 
Birmingham last July, stated that ‘not less than 600,000 Opera. fe 
tions were philanthropically performed last year in the Unite N 
Kingdom.’ If we reckon the average money value of these open, A 
tions at the low figure of five guineas each, we find that th a 
surgeons gave the nation in one year a present of 8,000,000, ac 
The physicians may fairly be credited with an equal sui » 
so we reach the conclusion that through the medium of oy h 
4 hospitals alone the public receives annually six millions’ worth of p 
gratuitous service from the members of the medical profession. ] ei 
shall not attempt to estimate the money value of the gratuitoys ti 
service rendered by the medical profession through the agency of p 
our numerous philanthropic institutions—other than hospitals- c 
and in private practice. Such a calculation would manifestly bea tl 
guess, but the total is without doubt enormous. It is not agreeable b 
~ to have to insist upon such facts, but it is right that the nation G 
should be reminded of them. No individual and no profession o. 
should look for gratitude in this world. That is an extra, which A 
may or may not be accorded. But everyone has a right to ask for i 

justice. . | 
The assertion that the opposition of the medical profession to i 
Wai the National Insurance Bill has been dictated solely by selfisi i 
motives and fears of loss of income cannot be sustained. In the = 
_~ ‘first place, that opposition has not been unconditional. The | 
; -authorised exponents of medical opinion have from the first recog : 
“nised that the measure was a bold attempt at grappling with 5 
admitted evils ; and that it was capable of satisfactory amendment ¢ 
Tn the second place, the measure is so complicated, z= 
location of medical practice which would ensue upon its operatiom t 
ae 18 so great, that no one can predict with certainty what its financi ¢ 
results to the medical profession would be. Some doctors wou I 
lose financially ; others would gain. The net result remains dow f; 
ca ful. The attitude of the medical profession towards the Bil i 
and this point was made quite clear by the memorandum issue f t 
the College of Physicians of London—has been largely determ” t 
by the conviction that contract medical practice—of which the 2 } 
contemplates an enormous extension—can never be entirely 5% i 
factory and is the prolific parent of many and great evils. ‘ 


_ this attitude is understood, criticism of the position of the mer 
rofession is a mere beating of the air. What are the conditio h 
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| . 
ot which should regulate the relations of doctors to their patients? 
nsis These can be readily defined. The patient or those responsible for 
f the him should be free to select the medical practitioner in whose skill, 
ith experience, and character he or they haye nice The eae 
i hi titioner should give the case adequate Get and attention at a scale 

i of remuneration which satisfies him. The relation of doctor and 


Bin patient should be terminable on either side for adequate cause. 
Now, all these conditions are more or less violated in the case 


Mitel of contract practice, of which club practice furnishes the most 
pera: common and the least desirable variety. The patient has not a free 
i the choice of his medical attendant, but must accept the services of 
O00; some one chosen for him. The practitioner is in many cases over- 
sum, worked and underpaid, and under too great a temptation to neglect 
Our his ‘contract’ clients in order to devote himself to his private 
th of patients. The relation of doctor and patient is not terminable on ~- 
n. | either side in case of dissatisfaction arising , but is compulsorily con- 
itous tinued even when relations have become strained. Is the medical 
cy of profession to be accused of selfish motives if it views with great 
als- concern a proposed immense extension of a type of medical service 
bea the existence of which may be a financial and economic necessity, 
sable but which can never be quite fair either to doctor or to patient? 
ation Granted that contract medical service seems in our present stage 
ssion of civilisation to be the only mode in which certain classes of the 
ich community can obtain any medical service whatever. Granted, 
I for too, that the evils of contract medical service vary widely from 
being gross, clamant, and intolerable to being relatively trivial and 
meth harmless. The system can never be good so long as human nature 


fish remains what it is. It has been well said that the aim of all wise 
legislation is to make it easy to do well, hard to do ill. Contract 


A medical practice reverses this wholesome principle. It encourages 
i pretence, imposition, malingering, and unreasonableness on the 
a part of the patient, and it puts too severe a strain upon the- 
“a strength, staying-power, and.good faith of the doctor. Mr. Lloyd 
ne George seems to think that in promoting a huge development of 
is contract medical practice he is appreciably hastening the advent of 
ia the millennium. He will find himself mistaken. Experience in 
ncn Germany should act as a salutary warning. The Leipzig Union of 
vol _ Doctors pledged to decline service under the National Insurance 
oubt _ Act has now a vast membership, numbering many thousands. It 
sill is easy to represent a movement of this kind as a piece of mere 
sdb) trades-unionism, but surely a body of professional men are within 


inel their rights in declining to serve under a system which they 
3 Bill honestly regard as inimical to professional honour and detrimental 


gatis to the best interests of the nation. ; we 

ples I take it, then, that the charge that the medical profession is 
dic! a mercenary profession is not capable of being sustained, and that 
tion 
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the suggestion that doctors devote one half of their attention ty 
the patient’s health and the other half to his pocket is simp| cc 
( an unworthy gibe, reflecting light upon. the temperament Of the 
writer but none upon the objects of his criticism. George the 
\?hird is reported to have once said that ‘ Shakespeare was a vw ti 
dull fellow, but that it didnot do to say so,’ upon which statement be 
(the only possible comment is that it throws no light upon Shake, 


‘speare but much light upon George the Third. 


The second charge, viz. : that doctors devote practically al E PP 

their energies to more or less abortive efforts at curing disease, | z 

but little or none to its prevention, is even more surprising. Hay A 

the writer been enjoying a Rip Van Winkle sleep that he is » si 

little alive to the spirit and performance of present-day medical iy 

science? Is not this the age pre-eminently of preventive medicine? qi 

y ~ Is not the sanitarian or the public health reformer, now so much a 
in evidence, either himself a medical man or engaged in applying h 

the results of medical investigation? To what do we owe the bi 


spectacle of nations freed from the ravages of small-pox and typhus a 
fever ; a regenerated Cuba, a Panama Canal with a normal cea Ww 
rate, West Africa no longer the white man’s grave, the average © 
duration of human life rapidly increasing, tuberculosis undergoing a 
a steady and almost rapid extinction, the decline in the sicknes b 
and disability rate of our benefit societies, if not to preventive | 
medicine? The two great organisations which concern them ™ 


selves with this subject—the Royal Sanitary Institute and the g 
National Institute of Public Health—as it happens, have held b 
their annual meetings this year in Ireland, the former in Belfast | y 

and the latter in Dublin. The programmes of their proceedings p 

are before me, and the share taken in their work by members of 5 

the medical profession is a large, almost a dominant one. While g 

such questions as water supply, sewage disposal, house construc E o 

= tion, and the regulation of industries naturally figure largely @ D 
_ these discussions, no less attention is devoted to matters directly o 
R within the purview of the medical profession, such as the prev a 
= tion of typhoid fever and tuberculosis, medical inspection %1 tl 
_ schools, the compulsory notification of disease, infant mortality: c 
and the new science Eugenics. To suggest that the medical | tl 

_ profession is silent or apathetic with regard to such questions, N 
rudges the time and labour necessary for their elucidation, D 

iply absurd. In Ireland we have at present a widespread p 


by her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen, and large i 
on by women—which has already borne rich fruit and #1 
to change the face of the co from the health | 
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contrary. Some practitioners have held aloof, whether from in- 
disposition to join in any form of propaga nda or from pressure of 
other duties or from motives into which it is not necessary par- 
ticularly to inquire, but in all parts of the country doctors have 
been ready to give their services as lecturers and demonstrators, 
and to add their quota of sympathy and moral support. ‘To 
suggest that the medical profession is ‘parasitic upon diseased 
persons ’ and devoid of enthusiasm for preventive measures is not 
merely to use an unsavoury metaphor, but to circulate a libel which 

is, however, too inept to do much hurt. Would it be possible 
with any decency to suggest that the legal profession is ‘ para- 
sitic’ upon the rogueries, or the clerical profession ‘parasitic ' 
upon the immoralities, of mankind? Such language exceeds the 
limits of legitimate controversy. The professions of law, divinity, 
and medicine have been evolved to meet certain primary needs of - 
humanity. The progress of civilisation does not make them less, 
but rather more necessary. Life becomes busier and more 
arduous, rather than the contrary, and the time is far distant 
when every man will be his own lawyer, his own doctor, and his 
own higher critic. Sneers at the specialists in all departments 
are dear to certain types of mind, but the sneer is dictated as much 
by envy as by scorn. 

If insufficient attention is given to preventive medicine, the 
responsibility for such slackness must be laid at the right door. 
Our educational systems must take a large share of that responsi- 
bility. Future generations will undoubtedly look back with 
wonderment at educational methods and ideals which made it 
possible for children and adolescents to undergo an elaborate 
course of education, extending over many years, without acquiring 
any knowledge, except by some lucky chance, some casual incur- 
sion of the sanitarian or the First Aid lecturer, of their own body 
or of such subjects as ventilation, diet, and exercise. They will 
note the vast mass of miscellaneous lore which the unhappy youth 
of the present day has to acquire—much of it of dubious value— 
and ask with some scorn whether hygiene is not more profitable 
than the dates of the Wars of the Roses or the prosody of a Greek 
chorus. Herbert Spencer is undoubtedly right when he insists 
that the first condition for success in life is ‘ toabe-a-good animal. = 
Medicine is for experts, but hygiene should be for the multitude. — 
No knowledge is likely in the long run to be ere so 
productive of good, so preventive of evil. F 

The third charge against the medical profession is that much 
practice in the lower levels of professional life is mere quackery, 
a routine administration of more or less useless drugs, a pande 
ing to the age-long superstitions of the ignorant multitude. Now, 
let it at once be confessed that this is the weakest joint in the 


sa 
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armour of the medical profession. Such things do exist, Th 

are bad. They ought to be remedied, though it does not ne J 

a study of Schopenhauer or Hartmann to suggest the thought tha, 

bad physic, like bad law and bad theology, will always be with us 

But it is well to be just even to the shilling doctor. He jg nek j 

the pick of his profession to begin with. He is what he is, and € 

where he is, by a sort of process of survival of the unfittest, He 

is overworked—it requires a good many patients at a shilling 

head to keep a roof over his head and to make his bread and butter 

moderately secure. He finds his clients only too ready to consum 

his medicines, only too slow to pay any heed to his hints 

about hygiene, personal habits, cleanliness, ventilation, and dig, ; 

Populus-erutt-decipi_It thinks it has a royal road to health ri 

the medicine bottle, and it likes the shortest cut. The practi. 

w tioner, who may have begun professional life with moderately high 
ideals, adapts himself, all unconsciously perhaps, to his environ. 

ment, by a law of nature which applies to man as much as to 

the blind fish in the caves of Carniola. Yet, with all his failings 

and limitations, it is not unreasonable to hope that the shilling 

doctor at least does more good than harm. He is the product of 
evolution, and if we want to eliminate him we must begin by 
educating the people whom he serves with such indifferent 
í efficiency, but not wholly to their disadvantage. Yet it may be 

questioned whether the path to better things is to be found through 

a wholesale discrediting of drugs. The human race has to fight 

disease by the best weapons at its disposal, and the experience - | 

1 

| 
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of countless generations is not to be lightly cast aside. Viger 
fortes-ante Agamemnona. All wisdom is not the exclusive per 
quisite of the twentieth century. Usage and tradition havea 
place in medicine as in other things. It is true that drugs which 
cure in the strict sense—i.e. drugs which are specific and directly 
antagonise disease—are few in number. Perhaps they could 
be counted on the ten fingers. But drugs which help the 
curative forces of nature, which stimulate or restrain normal 
function, which relieve pain, promote nutrition, hasten excretion, . 
merease energy, and avert collapse, are not few but comparativel} 
numerous, and their number is constantly undergoing augmenti 5 
_ tion. Some practitioners who find fault with their tools would 
_ be better employed in learning how to use them better. The 
evil is not so much that the public expect, and the medical pt i 
fession prescribes, useless drugs, as that drugs are allowed t i 
_ occupy the first place while oftener they should occupy the secon’ 
The medicine bottle will not take the place of sound living, 9% 

e need not throw away a piece of coal or of road metal becausi 
ruby or an amethyst. oo E 

> criticisms from the ethical side whic tena 
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passed upon the medical profession show a mistaken point of view. 
The severity with which doctors usually speak of the quack or the 
purveyor of secret remedies is usually put down to professional 
jealousy. It is forgotten that one of the most sacred traditions 
of the medical profession—a tradition embodied in the declara- 
tion required of candidates for entrance to some medical corpora- 
tions—is that if any member of the profession makes a discovery 
for the good of humanity he shall share it with his brethren . The 
purveyor of secret cures assumes the character, therefore, not 
merely of a swindling charlatan, but of an enemy of the human 
species. Yet there are some people of education and intelligence 
who are unable to see why the discoverer of a new remedy for 
disease should not enjoy the financial rewards of his discovery 
as much as the inventor of a new variety of sewing machine or 
automobile. But the two things are not on the same plane. 

Again, medical etiquette is a frequent subject for ridicule as 
being excessively artificial and unintelligible, the fact being that it 
is simply a code of rules and customs gradually evolved by experi- 
ence, necessary for the regulation of professional relations, and 
little else than an application and adaptation of the Golden Rule 
to professional life. 

As I conclude these remarks the doubt arises again in my mind 
whether the art of medicine needs any Apologia. Its triumphs 
are written on the page of history and shine nowhere more 
brilliantly than in the records of the last few decades. It has 
lifted the shadow from innumerable lives and brought comfort 
to countless homes. It has transformed the face of lands ravaged 
by plague, cholera, and malaria. It has helped to populate the 


poll of the French~nation to determine who, in the opinion of 
the people, was the greatest Frenchman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Pasteur received the‘largest number of votes, Victor Hugo 
being second. The cult of the soldier, appropriate enough in the 


n : ; : ; 
carlier stages of human evolution, seems passing. It is gradually 


being recognised that it is nobler to save life than to destroy. If 
medical science does not compile an Acta Sanctorum or publish a 
martyrology, it is not for want of materials. Men have freely 
given their lives for the advancement of knowledge and the relief 
of human suffering without expecting any canonisation or looking 
for any martyr’s crown. The ethos of the medical profession is 
intolerant_of self-advertisement. 

I alluded in the earlier part of this article to the Hippocratic 
oath as striking the ethical note for the art of medicine in its 


early days. Tet me quote a few sentences from our own Hippo- a S4 
crates—Sydenham—and sce if the morale of the Englishman is 
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curing even the slightest disease than to accumulate ev 
largest fortune, and whoever compasses the former T este 
| only happier but wiser and better too. With respect to pr 
\declare that I have faithfully set down all particulars, algo that 
jhave contributed to the utmost of my abilities that the cure 0 
jdiseasé might, if possible, be prosecuted with greater cert 
,after my decease, being of opinion that any accession to this 
| of knowledge, though it should teach nothing more pompous than 
i the cure of the toothache or of corns, is of much greater Value 
\ than all the vain parade of refinements in theory and a knowle 
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not equal to that of the Greek. “Nevertheless, I have always 
thought it a greater happiness to discover a certain Method of 
en the 
em not 
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[of trifles, which are perhaps of as little service to the physician 


in removing diseases as skill in music is to an architect in 


-\building.’ British medicine has never lacked its Sydenhams, 


jand does not lack them to-day. He is the typical British — 
‘physician, and his spirit has never ceased to animate British 
medicine. j 

In spite of churlish criticism, there is good reason for believing | 
that the medical profession never stood higher in public esteem 
than to-day, and that its repute and influence are steadily on the 
increase. This‘result is due no doubt in large measure to the — 
brilliant discoveries of modern medical science and ‘to the victories — 


STD 


_ over disease of which those discoveries have been the occasion. 4 


As contributory causes may be reckoned the growing scientific 
temper of the age, the spread of education, and the growth of © 
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is the flower (such as it is) of our civilisation, and when that 
stage of man is done with and only remembered to be marvelled 
at in history, he will be thought to have shared as little as any 
in the defects of the period and most notably exhibited the virtues 
lof the race. Generosity he has, such as is possible to those who 
| practise an art, never to those who drive a trade ; discretion, tried 
by a hundred secrets; tact, tried by a thousand embarrassments ; 
and what are more important, Heraclean cheerfulness and 


| courage. So it is that he brings air and cheer into the sick-room, 


and often enough, though not so often as he wishes, brings 
healing.’ 
The verdict of Stevenson may be allowed to outweigh that of 
many lesser people. 
J. A. LINDSAY. 
3 Queen’s Elms, Belfast. 
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A MASTER OF THE HORSE 


THE family of Keppel traces its descent from Walter Van Keppel, 
who flourished 1179-12381, and was the founder of a monastery 


at Bethlehem, near Doetinchem, in Holland. In 1688 the 
~ descendant of this Lord of Keppel accompanied the Prince of 


Orange to England, and in 1695-6 was created Viscount Buy 
and first Earl of Albemarle. 


From that date the Keppels have identified themselves with 


i 


the fortunes of their adopted country, and have been among the 
foremost and worthiest of her soldiers, sailors and sportsmen. 
William Anne, the second Earl of Albemarle, for whom Queen 
Anne stood godmother in person, married Lady Anne Lennox, 
daughter of the first Duke of Richmond. The latter, as is well 
known, was the son of Charles the Second by his mistress Louise 


Renée de Perrencourt, of Querouaille, whom he created Duchess 
of Portsmouth. 


iban expedition. This consisted of 16,000 troops, though 0 
0 sailed from England, the rest being brought from Martini 


North America. Lord Albemarle subsequently receive 
rvices on this expedition the sum of 122,6971. 10s., 
ther, Commodore the Hon. A 

f Admiral: Ke 
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coincidence not without interest that while the bridegroom, 
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Lord Albemarle purchased the estate of Quidenham in Norfolk 
from Mr. Bristowe, the latter having recently bought it from the 
family of Holland, who had long been its owners. Two years 
later, in 1770, Lord Albemarle married Anne, daughter of Sir 
John Miller, Bart., of Chichester. 

In 1768 Augustus Admiral Keppel likewise purchased a small 
estate in Norfolk, Elveden Hall, Thetford. Ten years later, on 
the 27th of July 1778, he had a memorable though indecisive action 
with the French Fleet off Ushant. Owing to a disagreement 
between himself and Palliser, his second in command, the French 
were suffered to escape. Both Commanders were tried by court- 
martial the following year, but were exonerated from blame, and 
all England rang with the joyful tidings of the acquittal of the 
brave Admiral Keppel, while public illuminations and rejoicings , 
took place in honour of the event. During the years which 
followed his celebrity was emphasised by the fact that his head 
in effigy adorned the signboards of public-houses throughout the 
land, but fortunately he was not dependent upon this means of 
perpetuating his physiognomy for posterity. Although a plain 
man, on account of his broken nose, many interesting portraits 
of him exist. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted him on several 
occasions, and one full-length picture of him done by the great 
artist, owing to its remarkable fire and life, is considered to have 
created a new era in the art of portraiture. At last, so weary did 
Lord Keppel become of being painted, that as soon as each artist 
had completed his head, he used to order his valet to dress up 
in his uniform and act as model in his place. In 1782 he was 
created Viscount Keppel and became First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Admiral Keppel survived his elder brother, for but two years 
after his marriage Lord Albemarle died, on the 13th of October - 
1772, leaving a son of five months old, William Charles, to succeed 
him as fourth Earl of Albemarle. To this nephew the Admiral 
left his property of Elveden on his own decease in 1786, when 
for a short time it was let as a sporting estate to the Duke of 
Bedford. 

Subsequently William Charles himself resided there till 1813, 
and it was to this house that, when under twenty years of age, he 
brought his first wife, herself under sixteen years old, Elizabeth 
Southwell, daughter of the twentieth Baron Clifford. Tt is a 


through his maternal ancestry, was descended from Charles the 
Second, the bride was the descendant of Walter de Clifford, the aie. 
father of Fair Rosamond, and her family likewise included many _ 
soldiers of renown, besides the handsome soldier George di Be 
Clifford, who wore Queen Elizabeth’s glove set in diamonds as 
a plume in his cap. i 
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The first exploit of the girl-bride, Lady Albemarle, at Elveden i 
was to slide down the banisters, with the result that she haq fh 
have her head trepanned. History repeated itself in a curions 
fashion when, many years later, one of her sons performed the ' 
same act with the same result at Quidenham in 1821. His sister i 
Lady Caroline Keppel, used afterwards to relate how she listene] 
to her brother’s cries while the operation of trepanning was being — 
performed, the use of chloroform being then unknown. i 

After the birth of two sons, William, Viscount Bury, in 1793 ' 
and Augustus Frederick (afterwards fifth Earl of Albemarle) it 
1794, the young bride, Lady Albemarle, dreading the further 
responsibilities of motherhood, left her home suddenly anq 
returned to her mother, Lady de Clifford. Two years passed 
before she decided to go back to her husband, during which time | 
he, with unruffled dignity, had declined to make any move towards — 
reconciliation. When the husband of twenty-four heard that the — 
wife of twenty had consented to return to him, he ordered out 
his yellow coach drawn by four grey horses and, with great conde- 
scension, drove to meet her ladyship at a half-way point on her | 
homeward journey. Further than that he declined to proceed. 

Lady Albemarle was apparently a woman of great taste, — 
judging by the manner in which she contributed to the furnishing | 
of Quidenham ; while later in life Lord Albemarle transformed — 
the old Elizabethan Hall, with its multitude of small rooms, into | 
a Georgian residence with a lesser number of great rooms. The 
exterior was red brick with white stone facings and pillars. | 
During his minority the house had been occupied by a family í 
named Lovelace, who possessed over the estate the curious right 
of turbary, the privilege of digging peat upon another man’s land. 

~- In virtue of this, they continued annuaily to cut a sod in the park 
i at Quidenham, until, no doubt, the right of turbary was purchased f 
from them by Lord Albemarle. j 
One alteration in the surroundings of the Hall, however, which 
dated from his father’s time, is said to have been connected with 
a picturesque local legend. Before 1762 the road from the neigh 1 
bouring village of Eccles to Kenninghall divided the church and i 
Home Farm of Quidenham from the park, and the site of the old i 
bridge over the water which runs through the latter was consider 1 
ably to the east of the present bridge. George, Lord Albemarle, 
had diverted the road so that subsequently the church and tha a 
_ greater part of the Home Farm were practically in the park: — a 
Now, a village story had been handed down for generation 
at at the point where the old bridge used to cross the wat 
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to be carried to the grave, as the church clock struck midnight, by 
twelve drunken men. This was done; but when the funeral train 
came to the bridge close to the churchyard, the bearers, with the 
coffin, either fell or walked over the parapet into the river. And 
to this day the villagers maintain that on certain nights can still 
be heard the ghostly tramp of that unhallowed funeral train, 
moving along with shouting, laughter and ribald songs till it 
reaches the river. Then comes the loud splash as it falls headlong 
into the stream, followed by the horrible curses and cries of the 
drowning men. 

One winter Lord Albemarle received information that a gang 
of poachers was intending, on a specified night, to make a raid 
upon the Quidenham pheasants. He therefore determined to 
forestall them by lying in wait with his keepers at the western 
end of the wilderness, sixty yards below the old bridge. The men 
in ambush accordingly hid there till midnight, when, suddenly, 
in the prevailing silence, they were startled to hear the sound of 
a ponderous coach approaching. Looking out, they perceived a 
hearse drawn by four strong horses crossing the old bridge, while 
to their horror they all saw distinctly in the moonlight that the 
coachman driving this was headless! The gruesome vehicle 
wound slowly along towards the Hall and disappeared. Whether 
after this sinister event the ambush dispersed promptly is not 
stated, but it is asserted that when Lord Albemarle arrived at 
the Hall his face was ashen with fear. What he and his con- 
federates had beheld was accepted by all to portend some disaster 
to the Keppel family ; but apparently no evil event befell in con- 
nexion with this phantom, which seems at last, in public opinion, 
to have degenerated into quite an ordinary occurrence in the ghost- 
haunted park of Quidenham ! 

George Cruikshank, the celebrated caricaturist, however, took 
a different view of that dubious locality, for when he lived in the 
village of Kenninghall, he made sketches of some of the trees in 
Quidenham Park and peopled one of them with fairies. 

Apart from the improvement which William Charles early 
effected in his home and its surroundings, he lost little time in 
devoting himself to the serious business of life. He made his 
maiden speech in the House on the 2lst of February 1794, and 
although subsequently his utterances there were few, they were 
recognised to be of such ability that it was soon a matter of pro- 
found regret to his adherents that he neglected to take a more 
prominent part in the great political arena. One of the reasons, 
no doubt, for this apparent apathy is to be found in the fact that 
the party with which he was allied both by inheritance and tem- 
perament remained so long in opposition, and indeed for a 


considerable period the prominent Whigs refused to countenance 
Ss 
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= it was possible to transform the condition of the land and it h; 
occupants. Mr. Coke, of Holkham, was resuscitating the art %1 

agriculture, and Lord Albemarle, twenty years his junior, fell 2 

= eagerly with the schemes of his neighbour and friend, thus aftom 
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the so-called machinations of the Tory party even by an atteng 
ance at Westminster. In his native county, however, Lor ' 
Albemarle’s attitude was reversed. His enthusiasm and ener | 
were quickly acknowledged to be boundless, and he spared 4 
endeavour to further the interests of the Whig party. Recogniseg — 
by his friends to be an excellent raconteur and agreeable com, 
panion, at the great political gatherings for which Norfolk wag 
then famous, even while still a youth he became a leader Whose 
satire could sting and whose wit could scintillate in a mame j 
which at once knit to him the hearts of his partisans and was 
invaluable to the cause he was championing. Nor were hig ` 
powers of organisation, and, perhaps, those of endurance, less 
useful adjuncts. As the Annual Register many years afterwards | 
pointed out : 
His Lordship was one of that class of men rarely to be found who could — 
preside at a public entertainment for an indefinite number of hours without — 
permitting the spirit of social intercourse to evaporate or the joyous ebulli- — 
tions of a crowded assembly to overstep the bounds which the most dignified — 
good breeding could impose. To others it would be no light task, but to him 
it seemed an easy and pleasurable duty to maintain the animation and © 


satisfy the expectations of a party of five hundred persons during the long — 
hours of the wintex’s night. 


Yet those were days when feelings were deep and strong. The — 
‘dignified good-breeding ’ was so prone to be impaired by a too- Í 
lavish flow of the sparkling bowl, the ‘joyous ebullitions’ of a i 
mixed assembly were too apt to be exchanged for violent political 
vituperations and ‘animation’ of an undesirable character. When 
one reflects, too, that a public dinner with its accompanying — 
speeches was often known to extend over a space of eight to ten 
hours, it will be recognised that it required no small powers of 
tact, of patience, of level-headed self-control, to sustain the good: 
will and keep active the sympathy of the often heterogeneous 
elements of which it was composed, A man who could do this 
was a small god amongst his fellows; his value, his popularity, 
became unbounded. Such was the case with Lord Albemarle; 
and to the charm of his personality it was soon observed that he 
united yet a stronger link which riveted the devotion of his) 
dependents. 

In the same county as Quidenham another great landown™ | 
was already showing by precept, example and experiment how: 


a strange contrast to his own warlike ancestors. “Mr- Cok 
certainly conducted his operations on a larger scale than Lo) 


’ states the Register, ‘and being twenty years seni 
Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection; Haridwar © © 
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to him, his lordship may be considered rather a pupil than a rival 
of Mr. Coke.’ Nevertheless, the article points out, Lord 
Albemarle must rank as ‘one of the earliest founders and pro- 
moters of the improved school of agriculture’ inaugurated by his 
friend, which produced in Norfolk ‘ a change in its social condition 
that has given that county a reputation more famous than any 
others for the cultivation of an art which, even in these days of 
Free Trade, Englishmen continue to regard as the most interest- 
ing and most important of all human pursuits.’ 

Although the days are long since fied when Free Trade still 
permitted agriculture to remain the © most important of all human 
pursuits ’ for Englishmen, yet posterity still turns gratefully to 
the thought of those dead champions of its national importance. 
The men who fought and conquered the prejudices, the ignorance 
of their contemporaries, command the recognition of a generation jl 
which apparently no longer gives birth to the giant spirits of that 
bygone age. Lord Albemarle was not a pioneer, he was the able 
coadjutor of a man of colossal enterprise and endeavour. ‘The 
earnestness and ardour of both,’ we are told, ‘ was tempered by 
foresight, discretion, and perseverance ’. so that to the amicable 
rivalry and strenuous activity of these two great Norfolk land- 
owners, as well as to the incentive to competition thereby promoted 
between their respective tenants, was due the fact that not only 
their native county and native land were enriched, but the world 
at large benefited by their example. 

With the esthetic and less practical side of life, Lord 
Albemarle was little in sympathy ; and certain typical anecdotes 
relating to him which have survived may serve to convey an 
impression of his distinctive personality. 

Of all affectation he cherished a profound horror. On one 
occasion he was seated near a young lady at dinner who languidly 
complained that she could not eat anything. Instead of the polite 
commiseration which she éxpected, Lord Albemarle responded 
drily, ‘ What a pity you are such a slave to your appetite ! 4 

Any lack of healthy hunger in his own children was viewed 
by him in the light of a similar offence. An acknowledged bon- 
vivant, he had certain sacred rules in regard to his own meals 
which were never relaxed. For instance, when any dish of recog- 
nised excellence was about to appear, no avoidable exercise was 
permitted on the part of the intending partakers thereof, lest 
fatigue should impair the delicacy of the palate. One day when 
Lord Albemarle proposed to Lord Sydney that they should 50 out 
shooting, the latter was overheard to observe solemnly, ‘You $ 
forget, Albemarle, that there is a haunch for dinner.’ Ah, zi 
exclaimed Lord Albemarle emphatically, “1 forgot. We certainly 
won't go!’ ae 
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Another rule was equally irrevocable. He would never alloy 
a partridge to be carved. His guests had a whole bird serveq i 
each, and ‘Wat what you can and leave the rest’ wag a tacit 
understanding, 

Of music he had almost as great a horror as he had of affecta. 
tion. His children’s piano and the drawing-room piano wer 
relentlessly banished by him out of earshot; but it must be con- | 
ceded that his natural aversion to melody may have been enhanegq 
by the sole example of that gentle art with which he was forced 
into frequent contact. This was the choir of Quidenham church, 
the exertions of which were somewhat unique. Tt was composed — 
of fiddles and trumpets, and when its efforts became so out of tune 

as to be excruciating to the most complaisant ear, the leader would | 
stop the performers and say blandly, ‘We had batter (sic) begin ! 
again ! ’ | 
Yet in affairs ecclesiastical as well as secular Lord Albemarle ` 
expected his wishes to be paramount, and one custom in connexion 
with this may be related. It must first be explained that he was 
famous for his breed of setter dogs. These were black-and-tan 
like the present setters of that colour, but they were not pure | 
setters of the modern breed, being smaller and less long in the | 
legs—more like a cross between the black-and-tan Gordon setter l 
and the Norfolk spaniel. They partook of the character of both 
breeds, being, however, larger than the ordinary spaniel. f 
Lord Albemarle never went anywhere without some of these 
dogs. Tt was reported, and perhaps not without reason, that he 
- loved them more dearly than his children. The family pew 1 
those days at Quidenham was a large square one with high sides, 
and it also contained a stove. Before this stove the dogs used tà 
drowse placidly while my lord slumbered at peace in his corner 
But when the sermon was too long and inaction began to pall | 
upon the setters, one of them would sit up and howl. ‘This awoke 
their master, and since he and his dogs were recognised to be of 


one mind, it was a signal never ignored by the rector to end his 
discourse. 
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Only on one occasion is it on record that the wonted hint failed ; 
of effect. A strange clergyman was preaching and was reading 1 
his sermon, which he had spun out to an unreasonable length 
_ The short winter afternoon came to an end, the church darkened 


Jbemarle turned to his son George, with a twinkle i 
Š hink,” he remarked with satisfaction, ‘that the ‘ OP! 


j 
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Lady Caroline, his youngest daughter, when old enough to 
undertake such a responsibility, was deputed to exercise her 
father’s setters in Quidenham Park. One of the dogs constituted 
itself her assistant in the task, and used to herd the rest of the 
pack like a sheep-dog guarding sheep. Indeed, the intelligence 
of this breed was unusual. Another of them named “Fanny ’ 
used to run with her tin plate in her mouth to ask for more dinner 
as soon as she had finished what had previously been given to her. 
But as her intellect was abnormal, so was her sensitiveness, and 
she died of grief the day after the death of one of her puppies. 
Tt is significant that, years afterwards, Lord Albemarle’s grand- 
gon, William Coutts, Lord Bury, when a boy at Eton, related that 
the thing which made most impression upon him during his first 
visit to Quidenham was the number of dogs which he beheld . 
about the house. ‘There is a dog here,’ he writes, “on every 
chair, and two on every table!’ 

In sport, the determination of Lord Albemarle in matters small 
and great was often exemplified. His grandson was once told by 
a gamekeeper at Old Buckenham that Lord Albemarle always 
used to shoot over that estate. ‘But,’ remarked the grandson, 
surprised, ‘it never belonged to him.’ ‘No,’ replied the game- 
keeper, ‘ that did not matter to his lordship; it was no use trying 
to stop him—he always shot when and where he liked ! ’ 

Possibly it was an instance of the sheer power of will with 
which he impressed his views upon those about him, or perhaps 
it may be regarded rather as an illustration of the affection and 
confidence with which he inspired his tenants and which bred in 
them a profound belief in the infallibility of his advice—but 
another village legend respecting him is too curious to be omitted. 
Tt runs as follows : 

On one occasion the ladies Keppel were playing at cricket on 
the south side of the wood in the park at Quidenham, when their 
father walked on to the ground. Among the spectators were 
many Qnidenham and Kenninghall children, and Lord Albemarle 
noticed that one of the little girls in the crowd had a goitre on 
her neck. He at once went up to her and asked where her mother 
lived. ‘In Kenninghall, my lord,’ she said. ‘Take me to her,’ 
said my lord; and the couple set off together. À 

On arriving at the cottage, Lord Albemarle said to the mother, 
‘Do you want this little girl’s goitre cured?’ ‘Yes, my lord,” 
naturally answered the mother. ‘ Well,’ he said, “whenever the 
next man or boy dies, take the child to the corpse and lay the 
hand of the corpse on the goitre.’ 

A youth at Banham died, and the Kenninghall woman 
obediently took her little daughter thither. The hand of the 
dead lad was duly placed on the goitre, and the child and non F 
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mother returned to Kenninghall. A few days later the little gy 
went to seo her grandmother. ‘Why,’ exclaimed the lat i 
‘your goitre’s gone!’ And so it had! 

In the domestic relations of life Lord Albemarle was Sparta i 
and autocratic in his views. Perhaps a natural inclination al 
despotism may have been accentuated by the unusual responsi. _ 

i bility which devolved upon him. In 1817 Lady Albemarle, wh 
after her return to him had borne him thirteen more children l 
expired in her forty-first year at the premature birth,of her a 
teenth child, the immediate cause of her death being the shock 
occasioned by the demise of Princess Charlotte. Lady Albemarle 
was on a visit to Holkham at the time, and a strange coincidence 
is related in connexion with the tragic event. The curious lay 
then existing that the road over which a corpse had once passed _ 
was thenceforward a ‘right of way’ to the public, necessitated | 
that her coffin should be carried by a long and circuitous route to 
the highway leading to Quidenham. The Holkham tenantry, À 
therefore, escorted it on the first part of its journey, till it was 5 
met by the Quidenham tenantry, who accompanied it to the vault, $ 
In this was fulfilled a remarkable dream of one of Mr. Coke's” 
daughters, who long before in her sleep had beheld this funeral | 
leaving Holkham by a road which did not lead to the neighbour: » 
ing cemetery—the extraordinary part being the unusual number 
of children’s faces which she saw looking out of the mon 
coaches which followed it. These she afterwards recognised as | 
having been the faces of the innumerable Keppel children ! 

Lord Albemarle, finding himself thus at the age of forty-five 

a widower with a large and youthful family, at once made it cleat 

to his numerous offspring that he objected to seeing them during — 
the age of infancy. Only when they had quitted the ‘ roaring 
and bawling’ stage and had acquired the rudiments of self-control: 
and discipline would he consent to make their acquaintance 
Perhaps fortunately, his sons and daughters were of a nature 10 

be little daunted by the awe-inspiring relations subsisting between t 
themselves and their father, so that in certain encounters with 

= the parental authority they came off decidedly victorious. 

Two tragedies ere this had contributed to thin their ran S 

‘The eldest:son, William, Viscount Bury, had died at the 28° mi 

eleven, it was said from ill-usage at Harrow. Another s% i 

Charles, had expired as the result of a lamentable accident whee $ 

out shooting. Of the survivors, Augustus Frederick, Viscous! 
and his brother, the Hon. George Keppel, were speedy | 
father’s hands, both entering the Army ; Edward So 
ent to Cambridge, and Harry and Thomas Ro 
re dispatched to the village school at Kenninghall 
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and the Canon of Norwich, passed through the park on their way 
to school every morning, the former, aided by his brother, amused 
himself by uprooting the young beech trees planted by his father’s 
orders. Lord Albemarle, in despair, packed off his sons to be 
educated further afield at Needham Market. Arrived there, 
Harry fired off a toy gun at his master, while Tom, anxious not 
to be behindhand in valour, was reported to have heaved “a slate 
divested of its frame’ at the pedagogue’s head. After various 
other escapades, Harry mixed powdered sugar with the hair 
powder used by his unfortunate instructor, and, irritated beyond 
control by the swarms of flies which settled on his pate, the 
maddened tutor finally sent the culprits home again to their father, 
explaining that he would have no more of them. Lord Albemarle, 
recognising that a more desperate remedy was necessary, lost no 
time in sending his two troublesome boys to the Royal Naval 
School at Gosport. 

In February 1824 little Harry Keppel was transferred to the 
Naval College at Portsmouth, Lord Albemarle committing the 
young traveller to.the care of his cousin William Garnier, pre- 
bendary of Winchester. The latter passed on his charge to his 
brother Thomas Garnier, afterwards Dean of Winchester, who 
accompanied the small sailor to Portsmouth. During that 
memorable drive, seated behind four quick-trotting greys, Mr. 
Thomas Garnier suddenly exclaimed apologetically to his com- 
panion, ‘I did bring ye some pears, my boy, but I’m afeard I’ve 
set on ’em.’ This turned out to be the case, but the future 
Admiral of the Fleet was nothing daunted. The old Dean used 
to relate with zest in after years how, despite the doubtful con- 
dition of the delicacy, ‘ the boy ate ’em all up!’ 

Meanwhile Lord Albemarle strove to do his duty to his remain- 
ing offspring at Quidenham. One of the first matters to which 
he turned his attention was that of imbuing them with his own 
enthusiasm for agriculture. , Like Mr. Coke, he recognised the 
importance of instructing the younger generation in the means of 
producing good pastureland, and as his children arrived at years 
of discretion, he took them out for walks, and conscientiously 
pointed out to them the appearance of those grasses in the Quiden- 
ham lanes which were valuable for the improvement of herbage. 
Moreover, he offered them sixpence per bundle of forty ripe heads 
of Cocksfoot grass, which seed was subsequently threshed out and 
harrowed into weak portions of the pasture in the park at 
Quidenham. ` 

Unfortunately most of these hard-earned sixpences found their 
way into the claw-like hands of a terrible old Kenninghall woman, 
whom the children, by what seemed to them a strange mischance, 
constantly encountered in their 
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Directly she espied the little Keppels approaching, she fell doy, 
and foamed at the mouth, till her small victims soon learnt that 

there was but onc eure for her terrifying complaint—she Would 

only consent to come back to life and sanity when the grass-earne] 
sixpences were poured into her extended claw. The fits were 
produced by the very old expedient of keeping a piece of Yellow 

soap in her pocket in readiness to chew when a profitable Occasion 
presented itself. i 

The son who apparently profited most by Lord Albemarle 
instructions in agriculture was Edward, who eventually became | 

Rector of Quidenham. He farmed his glebe land personally, 

stock being his speciality. He, too, had a successful rival ang 

coadjutor in his neighbour, Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart., of 

Hargham Hall, who bred innumerable pigs, and—such was the 

ae _ enthusiasm for agriculture in Norfolk at that date—insisted on 
si driving vast herds of these to market himself. | 

Only on one occasion, perhaps, was it decreed that Edward 
Keppel should discover any disadvantage in the pursuit which | 

both he and his father had elected to follow and to advocate so 
successfully. A neighbour who strove to emulate the rector in i 
the breeding of fine cattle, owned a magnificent bull, the posses- — 
sion of which his pastor often found it in his heart to envy. ‘I'he 
latter was passing one day through the ‘Low Meadows’ of the | 
parsonage glebe when he was suddenly attacked by this bull in 
a state of frenzy. Some elm trees enabled him to evade the- 
violent onslaught of the animal until his predicament was viewed | 
by a hedger and ditcher, who, armed with a bill-hook, rushed to — 
his assistance. As the bull charged, the ditcher gave him a swing- 
ing blow from the bill-hook, which, to the surprise of both himself 
and the rector, gave forth a strange metallic sound. Promptly ; 
f - the bellowing animal turned round, and galloped back to his farm- 
My yard, angrily demolishing two gates on his way. On searching 
the ground to discover the explanation of the curious sound they 
had heard, the rector and his valiant defender discovered the 
bull’s nose lying there, with the usual brass ring attached to it! 
‘The owner of the noseless animal on its arrival home dispatch? 
it immediately, after offering profuse apologies to the rector. 
While Lord Albemarle’s elder sons were starting in then 
respective professions, his eldest daughter, Lady Sophia, was 
mistress of his house till her marriage, two years after ber 
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_ Subsequent to this, Lady Anne acted in loco parentis to a 
younger brothers and sisters. Of these, Lady Caroline was Bu | 

_ three years old when her mother died, while her brother Jack w? 
ifavt. In after life, Lady Caroline used to relate that 

jef amusements of herself and her little brother du 


mother’s death, with Sir James Macdonald, Bart., of Hast Sheet i 
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the years which followed was to sit in their father’s room whilst 
he dressed for dinner and watch him twisting his voluminous 
cambric stocks round and round his throat. he fascination of 
this consisted in the fact that stock after stock would be im- 
patiently unrolled again from his neck and discarded to form part 
of a heap upon the floor, till this heap sometimes grew to be a 
yard in height! During the process, Lord Albemarle conversed 
with his children; but so absorbed was he in the correct adjust- 
ment of his white neckcloths, that, when Caroline and Jack 
exchanged clothes before they came into the room, he never dis- 
covered the transformation. Were it possible to compute the 
number of stocks thus disposed of in the course of twelve months, 
the calculation would be of interest in view of the fact that the 
Quidenham washing was sent once a year to Holland—a custom 
which was continued till a fairly recent date! 3 

After having been a widower for five years, Lord Albemiarle 
decided that it would be to the advantage of his numerous offspring 
that he should provide them with a step-mother. On the 11th 
of February 1822 he therefore married Miss Charlotte Hunloke, 
daughter of Sir Henry Hunloke, Bart., and niece of his old friend 
and neighbour Mr. Coke, of Holkham. His children, however, 
viewed his thoughtfulness for them in a very different light. 
Lady Anne, alarmed at the advent of a new mistress of her home, 
promptly became engaged to Mr. Coke, the uncle of her step- 
mother, and this wedding took place at Lord Albemarle’s house 
in St. James’s Square just a fortnight after that of her father. 
The younger children meanwhile, unable to devise so opportune 
an escape from the new tyranny which threatened, sought about 
for some method of ousting the interloper. 

Lady Caroline, for one, having sampled the fresh rule and 
swiftly decided that it was undesirable, came to the conclusion - 
that she had only to represent this fact to her father for the 
intruder to be ignominiously expelled. She therefore wrote to 
Lord Albemarle a lengthy letter, putting her point of view before 
him, and emphasising in unmeasured terms the extremely unpre- 
possessing character of the new-comer. These trenchant 
arguments she summed up with the request : ‘I beg you; dear 
father, that you will trun (sic) her out.’ But the result was far 
other than she had anticipated, and is a curious illustration of the 
discipline to which children were subjected in those days. For 
her lack of respect to her step-mother she was made to walk back- 
wards round and round the dinner-table during the time when the 
rest of the family were dining, while from her neck was suspended — 
a slate with the offending sentence written for all to read. The 
fact that the four footmen should also be eognisant of her disgrace 
and aware of her bad spelling added torture to the punishment of 
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the sensitive child, so that to the end of her life it is said she 
always had a dislike to the presence of menservants ; indeed, only st 


towards one of the species does she seem to have entertained littl, O 
objection—a certain Swiss valet of her father, by name Bog, wi 
who, in common with men of his nationality , then acted in 4 i 
triple capacity as valet, butler, and courrier de voyage. l in 
Shortly after his second marriage an event occurred which ip S 
said to. have made a profound impression upon Lord Albemarle . SU 
He had sent his youngest son, Jack, to school in Norwich, ang 2 
one evening, in 1823, there came to Quidenham news that the boy E 
was seriously ill. Although the hour was late, Lord Albemarg | i 


set off to post to Norwich, where he arrived early in the morning, — 


He drove at once to the school, but finding all the blinds drawn, - 
he determined to remain in his carriage till the servants awoke, — 3 
a . for fear’of disturbing his small son’s sleep. Through the hours — = 
of the grey dawn he waited thus, consumed by anxiety, till at — ie 
length, seeing the household astir, he knocked at the door. He R 
then learnt that, while he sat waiting outside, his little son had of 
just passed away, at the age of seven and a half. tg 
Two years later, in 1824, Lord Albemarle decided that Lady w 
Caroline was likewise of an age to be sent to school. Hearingof ir 
a suitable establishment for the education of young ladies in ir 
Norwich, he therefore took the occasion of the next market day | W 
to call at this seminary. | a 
The servant who admitted him failed to catch his name, and n 
he was shown unannounced into the severe presence of the two ; a 
ladies who ruled and instructed the establishment. He stated the ri 
reason of his visit, and having listened in ominous silence to his | W 
proposition, the elder of the ladies frigidly addressed him thus: b 
AN ‘We think it only right that you should know, Sir, that this — Ci 
‘ts - institution is entirely confined to the education of the daughters — si 
is of the nobility and landed gentry of the county of Norfolk. More- al 
over, we have made a hard and fast rule—a rule which we have n 
never consented to relax—and that is never to accept the daughters _ F 
of farmers.’ oh ir 
Up rose Lord Albemarle, swept the ladies a profound bowi g 

_ and departed without comment. On the hall table downstairs h¢ i 
deposited his card for their future enlightenment, and promptly E o 
took his way to the rival seminary ‘for the education of yowe ¢ 
ladies,’ where he was recognised, and came to terms for the | 4 
nstruction of Lady Caroline. A o 
Lord Albemarle’s devotion to agriculture certainly inclined | k 
him to affect a simplicity of attire which occasionally led © | o 
nilar misunderstandings. Harriet Martineau used to tell I 
zet day in Norwich, she went to see a friend, who: oda 


talking with two farmers whose conversation reg 
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state of crops and the price of cattle was exceedingly technical. 
On their departure Miss Martineau inquired the names of these 
worthy men. ‘Lord Albemarle and Mr Coke!’ was the reply. 
Meanwhile the public career of Lord Albemarle was full of 
incident. As the years passed, he remained a Radical of the Old 
School, who viewed the Whigs of his day as weak and half-hearted 
supporters of the glorious cause of liberty. Napoleon he hailed 
as the profound exponent of that creed, and the portrait of the 
First Consul, hung up over his bed, was regarded by him much 
in the light of a patron saint. Plain of speech and downright in 
the expression of his convictions, although throughout his life 


Lord Albemarle was closely connected with the Court, he never 


became a courtier. In 1806 he was appointed Master of the Buck- 
hounds—in those days an important office which entailed the 
frequent companionship of the Sovereign. Yet although posterity 
has been wont to view the reign of George the Third as particularly 
mild and moral—not so Lord Albemarle. The prevalence 
of placemen who sought their own advantage rather than the 
good of their country, and the inefficiency of the monarch to cope 
with abuses to which he did not scruple to descend personally 
in order to further his own aims, were offences not readily forgiven 
in the eyes of Lord Albemarle. ‘It would be a fine triumph,’ he 
wrote to Coke in 1814, ‘to check a corrupt and profligate Court 
and a servile Ministry!’ Even the Squire of Holkham, who was 
noted for the frank and emphatic utterance of his opinions, was 
apparently outdistanced in this respect by the Lord of Quidenham. 
‘T had best not move the Resolutions,’ Lord Albemarle pleaded 
with his friend on one occasion, ‘ for I shall not be able to avoid 
being a little strong—and quite upon principle, for the Court 
cannot understand language which is not a little strong! ” The 
story is well known how, as one result of this fearless indepen- 
dence of speech and action, these two politicians narrowly escaped 
with their lives at the hands of a mob of anti-corn-law rioters in 
Norwich ; but indifferent to personal gain or popularity, through- 
out the long years of his public career there was never a movement 
in the political world in which Lord Albemarle did not boldly 
espouse the cause which he held to be dictated by probity. — 
During the struggle for the Regency he upheld the claims 
of the Prince of Wales; and when, in 1820, the long reign of 
George the Third ended, and George the Fourth came to the 
throne, he was one of the peers called upon to be present at the trial 
of Queen Caroline. The threatened fine of 3001. per day to be 
levied against defaulters ensured assiduous attendance on the part 
of those summoned ; and in letters to his daughter Lady Anne, 
Lord Albemarle described graphically how he sat daily for over six 
hours in the stifling atmosphere of the House, 
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nauseous business and thinking longingly of his harvest 
Norfolk. His one solace upon his release was occasionally to 
down to Holland House to ‘ dine and sleep in the country, y 
his independence of spirit was seldom more strikingly illustrat } 
than in his attitude towards the matter under debate. “yẹ a 
Lords decide against the Queen,’ he wrote to Lady Anne, T 
go to pay my respects to her, being convinced of her IMNOCEN¢ i 
If she is acquitted by the Lords, J shall not go, being determing 
to go to no Court. I have heard enough in forty-two days to Wi 
determined not to trouble myself about Kings and Queens.’ Na 
till the 10th of November did Lord Liverpool withdraw his Bi 
of Pains and Penalties, when, heartily weary of the whole th 
ceedings, the peers thankfully dispersed to their respective home; 
while the lower orders went mad with delight at the acquitty 
of their injured heroine. | 
Caroline’s celebrated attempt to share the coronation of hy 
husband in July 1821 was followed by the dramatic news of ial 
sudden death the next month. Arrangements were promptly 
made for conveying her’ body to Brunswick, where it was tob 
interred; and since it was feared that a riot on behalf of th 
populace was probable during its progress through London t 
Harwich, a guard of honour was deputed to accompany the pro- 
cession, while the route officially selected was chosen with a vier 
to avoid as far as possible all crowded thoroughfares. Sud 
efforts, however, to prevent any active demonstration on the pat 
of the populace were unavailing; the progress of the processio 
was marked by increasing disorder until at Cumberland Gatei 
serious riot ensued. A message was then dispatched in haste for 
a detachment of the Ist Life Guards, and these troops, coll 
manded by a friend of Lord Albemarle, galloped to the resell 
In the inquiry which was afterwards conducted many conta 
art 
| 


n 
4 


tory versions were given of what occurred, but Lord Albem 

used to relate the story as follows : li 
The Major in command of the battalion which was summons 

was a gigantic man, over 6 feet 4 inches in height. When at A 
head of his squadron he arrived at the scene of disturbance; #4 
was only just in time. The enraged rioters were violently attack : 
ing the troops, who were violently defending themselves. ; 
Major saw ‘at a glance that prompt action was imperative 
_ that at such a juncture leniency could only result in a subse 
necessity for far more drastic measures. Hurriedly, thereto 

e drew the pistol from the holster of the trooper stationed onih 
outside of the line, and aiming at the infuriated mob, fired st! 
ts midst. Some of his troops unfortunately follo 
the people, terrified, quickly retreated, and t 
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Guards were enabled to get the procession through and to close 
the gate. 

Tn after ycars, the leading butcher to Harrow School used to 
tell how, as a butcher-boy, he was present on the occasion, and 
when he saw the tall Major coolly pointing his pistol he put up 
his wooden tray to defend himself. The next instant the man 
at his side fell dead! 

In short, in the general confusion, two men named Francis 
and Honey were killed and many people wounded. The Major 
insisted that he had never given any order to his troops to fire ; 
but although the authorities were strongly of opinion that by his 
prompt action he had averted much loss of life, he was never the 
same man after this unfortunate occurrence. Lord Albemarle 
stated that the remembrance of it tormented his unhappy friend 
till it completely destroyed his nerve. 

The fact of Lord Albemarle being connected with the closing 
scenes in the career of the ill-fated Caroline renders all the more 
interesting his friendship with the unacknowledged wife of George 
the Fourth. In conjunction with the Duke of Wellington he was 
appointed by Mrs. Fitzherbert trustee and custodian of the 
precious documents which proved the authenticity of her marriage 
with the Prince. These were carefully sealed up and deposited 
in the strong room of Coutts’s Bank until their publication in 1907. 

When the next Sovereign, William the Fourth, came to the 
throne in 1830, Lord Albemarle accepted the post of Master of 
the Horse, which he had previously declined in 1812, and in this 
capacity he journeyed in the Royal carriage at the coronation. As 
a result of his new position he determined to keep race-horses, 
and his career in this new rôle was singularly fortunate. The 
‘Druid’ in Scott and Sebright writes : 


His Lordship formed very little judgment about horses. . . . He would, 
ini fact, never have kept horses at all but for the very laudable feeling that, 
as Master of the Horse, he had nó right to see Ascot racing at other people’s 
expense. Still, as is often the case when owners take things easy, and do 
not make their lives miserable by watching the market, his green and white 
cap had a good time of it. 

In 1838 he won the One Thousand Guineas with his br. f. ‘ Barcarolle.’ 

In 1841 he won the Two Thousand Guineas with his ch. c. ‘ Ralph.’ 

In 1842 he won the Cambridgeshire with his ch. h. Ralph.’ 

In 1843 he won the Ascot Gold Cup with his ch. h. © Ralph.’ * 

In 1844 he won the Ascot Gold Cup with his ‘ The Emperor.’ 


In 1845 he won the Ascot Gold Cup with his ‘ The Emperor.’ 


According to the Stud Book, the Emperor, Ralph, and 


1 Ralph died that same year. Scott and Sebright erroneously state that 
Ralph was poisoned before he won the Ascot Cup- 
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Barcarolle were all bred by Lord Albemarle at Quidenha 
while all his horses were trained there, where it was possible p 
obtain an excellent undulating gallop for a mile and a half. Ma 
day before the Newmarket events the animals were always Walk 
gently to the latter place from Quidenham, a distance, as the croni 
flies, of thirty miles, Lord Albemarle following them the nex} da N 
in his coach drawn by four greys. But while his devotion to the 
race-course was at best but half-hearted and due solely to the force | 
of circumstances, that of Lady Albemarle was far otherwise, She | 
threw herself with avidity into the somewhat doubtful pastime — 
and instituted as her turf commissioner and adviser Mr. Padwick 
who afterwards was employed by Lord Hastings in the same 
capacity. i 

Lord Albemarle’s new post necessitated a more frequent resi 
dence in London. He used to perform the journey thither usually 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, Lady Caroline, the fist 
stage being Larlingford, where the Quidenham horses were sent 
home, and the next stage Bury St. Edmund’s, where the party i 
had luncheon. Upon the return of the family to Norfolk, a bani 
always played in the courtyard of the Hall, when all the village 


4 


people came up to hear it and to welcome the travellers home, — 


Lord Albemarle always asserted that the huge Cheshire cheeses P| 
the different inns where they stopped en route were the best he 


_ course of a journey were robbed of some subtle charm when par: 
taken of amid different surroundings. 

Lady Caroline used to tell various stories of her experiences 
at the Stud House with her father. She described how King 
William used to fall asleep during dinner, on observing which the 
whole company would relapse into profound silence. The King, 

however, did not generally slumber for long, and on awaking 
would, with startling abruptness, call out ‘ Doors!’ upon which ` 
the ladies would rise and leave the room. 4 


Sept 


ever tasted. He would invariable order some to be sent to 
Quidenham—always with the same result, that the cheeses which 
tasted so delicious when consumed by the hungry travellers in the 


= _7 While at Windsor with her father, about 1833, Lady Carolin 
_ with the ladies of the Court, used to attend the Queen on horse 


_ back when her Majesty went out driving. The stud horses We 


one day Lady Caroline and a young Lady-in-Waiting, W 
ng behind the Royal carriage in the country, thinki 
ty would not see, surreptitiously leapt a gate, and 
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little escapade, and expressed herself as much annoyed at such 
a breach of etiquette. 

It was the same year, however, that the good-natured King, 
anxious to confer fresh honour upon his Master of the Horse, and 
forgetting that Lord Albemarle had not a drop of Scottish blood 
in his veins, inappropriately made him a Knight of the Thistle. 
‘T do not think that the House enjoyed it,’ wrote the Duke of 
Sussex to Coke; ‘but it could not be helped!’ 

Lady Caroline used to relate that at a Royal ball at the 
Pavilion at Brighton the ladies present were all on the tip-toe of 
expectation as to which of them would be selected by his Majesty 
to open the ball with him. The King solved the difficulty by 
choosing for his partner his sailor son, Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
Clarence, and this is said to have been the solitary occasion when 
King William condescended to dance. When Lady Caroline 
attended State functions at the Pavilion, his Majesty used to give 
her a resounding kiss on both cheeks, while the Fitz-Clarences 
used to stand behind the throne making faces at her in order to 
make her laugh. 

A memorable incident in her life occurred on the 16th of 
October 1834, when the King was dining with Lord and Lady 
Albemarle at the Stud House, Hampton Court. Messengers ran 
in to say that the Houses of Parliament were on fire. The Royal 
party, with their host and hostess, went out into the park to 
watch the distant conflagration. 

Three years later the short reign of the Sailor King ended, 
and the young Princess Victoria came to the throne. Her first 
public act was:to go in state to St. James's Palace to be pro- 
claimed. Mr. George Russell says that she naturally wished to 
be accompanied in her state coach only by the Duchess of Kent 
and one of the ladies of the household, but Lord Albemarle, as 
Master of the Horse, considered that he had a right to travel in 
the Royal coach as he had done at the previous Coronation. The 
point was submitted to the Duke of Wellington as a kind of 
universal referee in matters of precedence and usage. His judg- 
ment was delightfully unflattering to the outraged magnate. 
‘The Queen can make you go inside the coach or outside the 
coach, or run behind it like a d——d tinker’s dog!’ The Queen, 
however, did not exercise this questionable prerogative, for she 
mentions that the Duchess of Sutherland and Lord Albemarle 
accompanied her on the historical occasion. 

Her Master of the Horse was present, too, with the young 
Queen at a very different event, which nevertheless was not 
without its own peculiar interest. This was the first occasion when 
she saw King Lear acted, the play having previously been entirely — 
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S 
unknown to her. Harriet Martineau, who watched the attit 1s 
of the young girl somewhat hypercritically, Was annoyed to ni à a 
that, whilst all other hearts and eyes were riveted by Macreagy th 
‘Tear,’ the Royal lady alone laughed and chatted durin th co 


performance, with her shoulder turned to the stage, till i : 
tragic fourth act, when her wandering attention at length becam h: 
arrested. ‘In remarkable contrast with her,’ remarks Miss w i 
tineau, ‘was one of the gentlemen in attendance upon herth, J 
Lord Albemarle of that day. He forgot everything but the play. pb 
by degrees leaned forward between the Queen and the stage, an) y 


wept till his limp handkerchief would hold no more tears) E 
Lord Albemarle was a prominent figure at the glittering cen, ki 
mony of the marriage of the young Queen to Prince Alberty bı 


Saxe Coburg; and on the 21st of November 1840 he was amon bi 
those summoned hastily to Buckingham Palace in expectation ¢ 
an event of still greater national importance—the birth of; 
possible heir to the throne of England. In view of the untimely, 
fate of Princess Charlotte, the Queen herself had been filled witt 
most gloomy forebodings as to her probable fate, and the people h 
awaited the occurrence with unusual suspense. Ina room adjoin Q 
ing that in which the Queen lay battling for her own existente 
and that of the young life which was to be, we are told, “the dow h 
being open, were the following councillors : His Grace the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Bishop of London, the Lori 


High Chancellor, Viscount Melbourne, First Lord of the Treasury. f: 
the Earl of Erroll, Lord Steward of the Household, Viscoui h 
Palmerston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Joi a 
Russell, Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the Bal d) ob 
Albemarle, Master of the Horse.’ ee 
For an hour the Ministers waited, then, ‘ precisely at tet 
minutes before two o’clock, the nurse entered the room wher A 
they were met with an infant princess, wrapped: in flannel, M -~ § 
her arms. She was attended by Sir James Clarke, who announ® e 
the fact of its being a female.’ The future German Bmpr” ; 
was ‘for a moment laid upon the table, for the observation off -> 
assembled authorities, and then returned to her chamber to recell!_ r 
her first attire.’ With feelings of thankfulness the Minister : 
withdrew, their disappointment in the sex of the infant swallow 
up in the relief that their anxiety for their Sovereign was assuag" 
and England gave herself up to rejoicing. A r 


__ It was in the year of the birth of the Princess Royal that - A 
Al bemarle was horrified by the cruel murder of his cousin, 
— William Russell, son of his ill-fated aunt, the beautiful 
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mitting the brutal act to have stripped himself naked, in order 
that there might be no marks of blood upon his clothes. When 
confident that his master was asleep, he cut the throat of the 
slumbering man, and arranged the razor to look as if his victim 
had committed suicide. Courvoisier’s confession was published 
in the Annual Register, and he was hanged on the 6th of 
July 1840. One result of his action was that people 
became afraid of keeping Swiss servants, of whom, pre- 
vious. to that date, there had been a great number in 
England. Old Bode, Lord Albemarle’s faithful valet, was 
keenly humiliated by the disgrace which Courvoisier had 
brought upon his compatriots; none the less, Bode continued 
with the family which for so long he had served devotedly, and 
after his master’s death remained in the service of the Dowager 
Lady Albemarle till her decease. 

With advancing years, Lord Albemarle’s eyesight became 
affected, and almost the last recollection of him which has survived 
is at once melancholy and humorously characteristic. One of 
his grandsons, an old Mutiny hero, relates: ‘When I was at 
Quidenham, I was sent for by my grandfather. I was only a small 
boy. I made myself very smart, and put plenty of grease on my 
hair. I was taken up to his room and the door was opened. 

‘“ Ts that the boy?—Come here!” said my grandfather. 

‘I was pushed into the room, and the first thing I did was to 
fall over a dog—the room seemed full of them. I went up to him; 
he was a very blind old man in a yellow dressing-gown, sitting in 
an armchair. He placed his hand upon my head : “ D——n the 
boy ! ” he shouted. “Take him away, he has got some beastliness 
on his head! ’’ Out I went, and that is all T know about him!’ 

On the 30th of October 1849 William Charles, Lord 
Albemarle, passed peacefully away at the age of seventy- 
seven; and the setters which had been their master’s constant 
companions and had adored” him with devoted affection while ` 
living, mourned him truly when dead. His grand-daughter, 
Lady Louisa Charteris, recalls how, after his death, passing his 
room she saw several decrepit old dogs waiting pathetically 
qutside the closed door, listening for the loved voice which they 
were destined never again to hear. i 2 

The funeral of the dead Master of the Horse was an imposing 
one, and was attended by a vast number of people from far and 
near. The coffin, covered with scarlet cloth and studded with 


.. brass nails, according to the time-honoured fashion of the coffins 


of all the Keppels, was duly carried to the grave by twelve tall 
men in the family livery of long yellow cloth coats with brass 
buttons. Tt was the last interment, save one, in that vault, 
already full of scarlet coffins. Tess than eighteen months after 
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Augustus Frederick, fifth Earl a 
he same manner to the same baril 
g been early blighted in a singu 


the death of his father, 
Albemarle, was borne in the $ 
place, his promising career havin 
istressing manner. 
eny Sms before, when riding in the streets of Rome one dy, 
he was thrown from his horse and fell sharply on the stone pave. 
ment. The injury which he sustained was not considered Serious 
at the time; but later his conduct became eccentric and he ha 
to be placed under restraint. After his death a post-mortem 
examination showed that his skull had been cracked by the fall, 
a zigzag fracture from the base to the apex being discovered. His! 
end, however, was not unhappy, for believing himself to be the 
possessor of unbounded wealth, he died contented with his vision. | 
ary millions and filled with schemes for benefiting everybody, 
After his funeral, in March 1851, the order was issued that the 
Keppel vault was to be closed for ever. i ' 
Once only since that date has the peace of the dead who 
slumber there been rudely invaded. It appears that the Rector of 
Quidenham was in the habit of turning his cattle and sheep into! 
the churchyard to keep down the lush grass; and one day an| 
enterprising cow, having broken through the arched roof of the 
vault, was found struggling among the scarlet coffins. With’ 
the aid of ropes and an inclined plane of boards, the trespasser was _ 
at length extricated from its peculiar situation, and the vault was 
promptly made secure from the recurrence of a like mishap. 
Subsequently the surrounding grass was kept short without the 


i aid of sheep or cattle, and the Keppels in their scarlet cofins 
Iaa repose in peace. 
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is | 
F Or all the forms of speech peculiar to the itinerant classes of 
a Europe, the language of the Gypsies is pre-eminently notable. 
i It is probably the only cryptic speech that is undeniably a lan- ° 
guage. The term ‘cryptic’ might be objected to as not strictly 
applicable, but at least it may be said that those who are accus- 
i tomed to speak Romanes do not generally air their knowledge 
Val of it in public, and even at times deny all acquaintance with it. 
ue It is, however, certainly a language, and those who know it as 
m scholars, and can therefore make allowance for local differences of 
i accent and vocabulary, may travel from one end of Europe to the 
ith other and never fail to find someone to converse with if there are 
ib any Gypsies about. Indeed, in such countries as Russia, Hun- 
ie gary, and Servia, where the native language is unknown to most 
apt Western travellers, one who possesses a knowledge of Romanes ~ 
the ‘ sometimes finds a very useful courier in one of his Gypsy friends. 
ins} The speech of the roads, however, is of various kinds. lm 
f addition to the genuine Romani language, there are many species 
e i of jargon, or ‘ cant,’ in use among the wanderers along European 
fol | highways. They may consist of a medley of foreign or archaic 
wa words blended with the language of the country, or they may be 


quite artificial in their construction. But, whatever be their 
` exact composition, they are employed by the members of certai D 

castes as a secret means of communication, and their very exist- 
ence is often successfully concealed from the sedentary cle 
among whom these wanderers move, and with whom they 
on conversation in the local tongue. From their nature, ma 
tured jargons cannot have the catholicity of ar 
and consequently ‘these cryptic varieties of speech ‘ 
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This fact is well illustrated by an incident within the expen, | 

ence of Dr. Fearon Ranking, an accomplished student of lane t 


curred some years ago. Already a master g 
he was then on the outlook for speakers o A 
f which he had only recen tly heard. His firg ù 
on the Argyllshire coast. The people who g 

a very brief one, were seafarers aş | b 
1, a good-sized fishing smack, 


guages, which oc | 
Romani speech, 
‘ Shelta,’ a jargon 0 
find was at Crinan, 
there gave him his first lesson, 


well as wayfarers; for their vesse 


E 


three-quarter decked, was then lying at the slip at Crinan harbour, 1 b 

They told me [says Dr. Ranking] that they always went about in this _ n 
manner, sailing from place to place on the west coast and among the l b 
islands, making and mending pots and pans. They had just put in for | i 
provisions, and were on the point of sailing for Scarba. | 4 
As they were obviously of the ‘tinkler’ caste—which, although {] 
often remotely, is akin to that of the Gypsies—the opportunity | a 


4 
was too good to be lost. Dr. Ranking had spoken to them in | h 


Gaclic as well as in English, and he found that they were familiar | v 
with both these languages. But that by no means exhausted their i $ 
linguistic store. Indeed, a curious surprise was in reserve for | o 
their questioner. The incident can best be described in his own | E 
words :— | te 


The party consisted of three men and two women, with two or three | 
children. They were stunted in appearance, and quite young; the women 0 
reddish-haired, the men rather darker. On a venture I asked whether | 
they spoke Shelta, as I was anxious to learn something of this language, | 
of which I knew nothing. One of the men said that they did speak it | 
and, on being questioned, gave the names of several common objects men- b b 
tioned by me. Unfortunately, I had neither pencil nor paper with me, 


i 
an was therefore unable to make any notes, and, the words being entirely | h 
strange to me, I could not retain them. The only word I can remember is o 
- yergan—— tin.’ h 
n 
a 
S 
; te 
ROH hay? (the Romani equivalents). Feeling now tolerably sul n 
nine F oe os ae Kushto bero se duvo’ ( That oe gary Test) He ré 
more words, he call A ad’ been a ghost, and, on my continuing with a few W 
ian X ed to one of the women in the b, id, ‘Come i 
e; I never saw anything ij : e boat and said, Te 
language as well as ything like this. Here is a gentleman knows Oi È 
common objects Ae I continued asking the names of varios | 4 
body, &c., and soon ous fre, water, the names of animals, parts of tH 
one being alee 5 d Ae that for each they had two or three names fi 
7S Soon semanis ithelother T presume, Shelta a 
Tt ae . 2 . it 
at een ae ae to note that these wandering ‘ cairds n 
The ordinary native of the British Too SeS 2t their comment | i 
ie e Briti À -ped 
other tongue only, sh Isles is content to speak his 1 R 


and even i 3 

that he speaks very badly som? 
= iz 
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times. Here, however, was a family belonging to the despised 
‘tinkler ’ caste who knew not only the two languages pa a 
Argyllshire, but also two others which they kept for their siivate 
use. The incident illustrates the fact that in the study of lan- 
guage, as 1D geology, one learns more by digging downward than 
by merely examining the surface. 

Interesting although their possession of four languages is, that 
circumstance is not so wonderful as their evidently genuine 
belief that the Romani language was peculiar to their family, and 
was unknown to anyone else. It must be remembered that full- 
blooded Gypsies, speaking true Romanes, or Romanis, are rare 
in Scotland nowadays, and these seafaring tinkers may never 
have encountered any of them. No doubt they had inherited 
the language from Romani-speaking ancestors, and as they had 
apparently not associated with anyone similarly equipped they 
had assumed that the inheritance was not shared by others. A not 
very dissimilar feeling exists among others of their congeners in 
Scotland, evidence of which has been presented to me on several 
occasions. Four summers ago, for example, I had a talk with a 
Highland tinker in Strath-Tummel, Perthshire. His little low 
tent stood by the river side, and his daily occupation was that of a 
strolling bagpiper, earning a few pence by playing at the doors 
of mansions and cottages. As is not infrequently the case with 
others of his class in the Highlands, he occasionally obtained good 
wages as a farm labourer. His physical type was not that of a 
full-blooded Gypsy, but his complexion was darkish, and he had 
black hair and hazel eyes. Like Dr. Ranking’s Crinan friends, 
he spoke both English and Gaelic, and also the ‘ cant’ or jargon 
of his caste. He informed me, on being questioned, that he and 
his people did not make use of what he called ‘ Romani Cant.2 Tt 
may be mentioned that he pronounced the o of * Romani’ long, 
as in ‘Roman,’ which seems to be the recognised sound among ~ 
Scottish tinkers. In England the sound is Rommani, inclining 
to Rummani, or Rumni. That language, then, he asserted, was 
not used by his people. And yet the fact emerged that what he 
regarded as their own ‘cant’ contained such undeniably Romani 
Words as gâdji, ‘a man,’ and chdvi, ‘a child.’ There is good 
reason for believing that a longer conversation would have revealed 
many others. In the main, however, his language was ordinary 
Cant,” with Romani, English, and Gaelic interspersed. To the 
rst of ‘these classes belonged such words as beenship, ‘fin, 
and munshi, or pluffin, ‘tobacco.’ He was strongly of opinion 
that pluffin was the more classic of these two last words. Munshi 


he knew, but the word he used was plufin. The most remarkable — 4 


ltem of all the information which he imparted was that the ‘real — 


: . aa 7 2 i rd, 
Omani cant ’ term for the bagpipes is © jinny-mugs. ae voa 
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Wich L have never heard before or since, is glaringly unlike 


Romanes. The odd thing is that, whereas he used occasiona] : 
Romani words in his ‘ cant,’ not knowing that they were Romani, i 

his one and only specimen of ‘ real Romani cant was this absurg ip 
‘jinny-mugs.’ It is not uncommon for people of his kind to amus F 
themselves by engaging in the pastime of “pulling the leg’ 4 

some inquisitive Philistine. But this man did not seem to hay 4 

much sense of humour, and if he was really trying to pass off, b 

word invented on the spur of the moment he was an excellent h 

actor. 5 a 

The same mixture of real Gypsy words with cant is founi t 

among the ‘ muggers or tinklers of the south of Scotland. They | t 

call themselves Nahkens, or Nawkens, and not Romané or Romni. t 
chels, the self-applied names of thoroughbred Gypsies. In the | 5 
estimation of the latter they are merely ‘mumpers,’ with little s 

or no Gypsy blood in their veins. Nevertheless, the ‘ cant’ of the | I 
Nahkens is rich in Romani words—in some cases so rich that it is | ¢ 


surprising the speakers do not realise the fact, and do not regard 
themselves as Romané. During one visit to a camp of ‘ muggers’ 
belonging to the south of Scotland, I observed that more than one | 
half of the words offered by them as specimens of their cant was į 
pure Romanes. On another occasion the proportion of Romani 
words was even greater. These instances, however, were for 

= tuitous. The Romani element in the ordinary speech of the 
‘muggers’ of Southern Scotland forms only a small part of the | 
whole, probably one-fourth. The great bulk of their vocabulary 
may be roughly referred to as Cant. 


A New and Comprehensive ae of as ‘ togged gnostically.’ 


ommonly used by the Know 
find that togged is ‘dres 


with etymological accuracy: 4. 
ng, flash, or cant language | 
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ke This could be shown by citing a number of words common to both 
lal classes. Of these words some are genuine Romances, but most of 
ii, them may be described as ‘ Cant,’ a term applied in England to the 
ra Janguage of Gypsies, as well as to that of similar itinerants, as 
Ise early as the sixteenth century. ‘Cant’ appears to be based upon 
of an extremely interesting and elaborate jargon, of very considerable 
Ve | antiquity, known by the name of ‘ Shelta, the chief characteristics 
ta of which I shall presently describe. A number of cant terms, 
nt | however, are not of this class. In addition to the Romani clement 

already spoken of, and to the Shelta basis about to be explained, 
nd | there are at least two other divisions of the cant language. Of 
ley these, one consists of ordinary English words applied in a figura- 
ni. | tive sense, and in this list may be included onomatopeeic words 
the | which express the cry of the animals they stand for (as meh, a 

He | sheep, and grumphy, a pig). The second division outside of ` 
the | Romani and Shelta contains words derived from Latin, French, 
t is German, and other languages, but not current in ordinary speech. 
ard The Cant Dictionary of 1827, referred to above, has several 
rs! words belonging to the first of these two minor divisions : thus, 
ne: bleater (lamb), grunter (pig), prancer (horse), peeper (eye), 
vas chinker (fetter), ticker (watch), flogger (whip), and sipper (tea- 
ani spoon). It is interesting to compare these words, used by the 
for- London ‘gnostics’ of the days of George the Fourth, with the 
the following obtained by Dr. Alexander Carmichael in 1895 from a 
the tinker family then camping in the Island of Arran: cackler 
ary i (egg), quacker (duck), grumphy (pig), meh (sheep), prankler 
(horse), crunsher (apple), glimmer (peat), winkler (eye), and 

joni sweetni (sugar). Why the nomadic castes of the Highlands and — 
nde of the British Isles generally should habitually employ a class of 
oth words common to them and to the ‘ flash’ men of London is a 
was question that invites fuller examination in the future. j 

ago Of words apparently borrowed from Latin, French, and — 


the } German, those contained in the London Cant lists could be 
ord | accounted for on the assumption that they were introduced fro 
ple f the Continent at no distant date. It is more difficult to exp 
het 4 their presence in the vocabularies of country tinkers, whose 
i are little affected by the ways of cities. In Mr. 
McCormick’s very instructive book on The Tinkler-C 516s 
Galloway several words of this kind occur as in use among t 
people. A Latin or French origin is apparent in carms 
Pennam (bread), dant (tooth), test (head), vile (tov 
and Perhaps in blaw (meal), from French blé. Mo 
$ and kinchen (child) are clearly Teutonic. 
= ae are usually assigned by modern write: 
th Ue the former intercourse bet e 
ex French and Dutch con 
5 a 5 ~ 
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; : «Ie and Teutonic elements. At the same tj | 
pxistence of the Gallic and Le lee oe ime, R 
it must be remembered that nearly all the els Elven above | tH 
are found in the Cant of other parts of the U nited Kingdom. The } 
old French test (head) is of much moc Tt is a long time sings G 
Lest became téte, and it is something of a puzzle to know why the y 
a ia Deoh preserved by our British nomads. Not less : 
E : hat. as lied to the human head, iti | a 
noteworthy is the fact that, as appue oats ad, ib ig 
Latin slang to start with, being an appropriation of a. a mug, | 5 
of which the meaning is still preserved 1n English slang (‘ mug’), | He 
It presumably originated in a playful comparison with the face of se 
an carthenware ‘ greybeard.’ | I 
The most fascinating, certainly the least known, of all the ; 
ingredients in that speech of our roads, which is contemptuously | ( 
spoken of by real Gypsies as * Mumpers’ Talk,’ is the jargon some- (| 
- times, but not invariably, known as ‘ Shelta.’ We owe our know. | al 
ledge of it to Charles Godfrey Leland, a keen tsiganologue, but | it 
more widely known as the author of the Breitmann Ballads. The | a 
occasion on which he received his first intimation of the existence | li 
of this language was in the course of an interview with a tramp | ce 
whom he encountered in Somersetshire. Being a student of | t 
vagrants of every kind, Leland bethought him of addressing this | t 
man in Romanes, and he was not surprised to find that the man | ig 
fully understood what he was saying. i t 
‘But we are givin’ Romanes up very fast—all of us is,’ observed the | : 
tramp. ‘It is gettin’ to be too blown. Everybody knows some Romanes | y 
a Bat there isa jib (tongue) that ain’t blown,’ he remarked reflectively. | 
i meet, en gann an’ rhymin’ is grown vulgar. Now, Romanes | 
old Trish, and Sto Bi it Gane marge ree io tal. Te ie aa | : 
aa aa ae T could learn at that time,’ says Leland. J 
meant Old Tish i wo T supposed that sine oon mea 5 
fossor Palmer, the Gas nee later, when he and his friend Pro- j 
well, were taking a i scholar, dnd a student of Romanes t 
another tramp, who. 1; along the beach at Aberystwith, they me t 
p, who, like the former on der the Gypsy 
language, and who, like him als Sy Uinta We Sa? 3 
speech, to which he Seer 80, spoke of this strange Shelli c 
thari,’ or ‘ Tinkers’ talk.’ ait additional name of * Minklers ] 
lost, and so these two eis z Eom Wels. WED 8° od to DY £ 
tolerably long list of Shelta TEN obtained from thi s man i ; 
found himself in his native cit ot Be ga ants ee ) 
in with an Irish tinker who B ia hiladelphia, and there he fe 
Romanes, and this hidden ee hae Welsh, Baal | 
Ta : oli (O7 o i À 
x Leland received a large additi : anes” lone | | 
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Romanes. Yet it was equally clear that it was something more 
than a mere mixture of these languages. 

Deland published his Shelta lists in 1882, in his book The 
Gypsies (Boston), and he again referred to the subject in a paper 
read before the Oriental Congress at Vienna in 1886, wherein he 
adds this statement : 

I doubt if I ever took a walk in London, especially in the slums, 
without meeting men and women who spoke Shelta; and I know at this 
instant of two—l really cannot say promising—little boys who sell ground- 
sel at the Marlborough Road Station, who chatter in it fluently. 


"This paper, being quoted in T'he Acadenvy of the 20th of November 
1886, called forth a response from Mr. Henry 'T. Crofton, author 
(with Dr. Bath Smart) of The Dialect of the English Gypsies 
(London, 1875), who supplied an additional list of Shelta words 
obtained by him in 1879 from vagrants of one kind or another. 
his in turn produced a letter from Mr. T. W. Norwood, which 
appeared a fortnight later in The Academy, with a supplementary 
list. Thereafter, the subject was taken up by myself and my 
colleagues of the Gypsy Lore Society, and in April 1890 we printed 
two new collections of specimens of the same form of speech in 
the Socicty’s Journal. One of these was secured in the Hebridean 
island of Tiree, where a little tinker girl furnished the words ; and 
the other came from a tinker in the south-east of Ireland, through 
the medium of the Rev. Canon ffrench, Clonegal. This tinker, 
when interrogated by Canon french, stated that the name 
‘Shelta ` was unknown to him, and that his language was called 
‘The Tin-men’s Cant.’ From the specimens given by him, it 
became evident that the ‘l'in-men’s Cant and Shelta were one and 
the same thing. 
The study of Shelta was now thoroughly investigated by Dr. 
John Sampson, followed by Professor Kuno Meyer. Dr. Samp- 
son’s careful analysis, based upon an extensive knowledge of the 
Jargon gained by him in the course of his investigation, yielded 
the following deductions: Shelta is spoken throughout Ireland 
by the tinkers, the pipers, the beggars, and the sievemakers ; and 
apparently in Scotland, with little difference, by people of similar 
caste. Welsh Shelta, if it exist at all, has still to be discovered. 
In England, Shelta is spoken in a very corrupt form by knife- 
gunders, street hawkers, and others of like description. A 
number of Shelta words have been incorporated into Cant Proper 
(if cant may ever be so qualified), that is to say, the cant of the 
of dictionaries, printed in London, and in some cases the date 
ance adoption is not more recent than the Dre century- =. 
a words are: pure or burerk (lady), chirp (to ta ); gammy 
ad), gloak (man), ken (house), creeper (cat), lush (drink), lug 
Pawn), mauley (hand), mizzle (to run or sneak off), monkery — 
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} i ), and tober or toby ( | 

try), mug (foot), tome (halfpenny), Y (road) 
ers oier T Shelta has borrowed, and subsequently ai cht 


or S rn times. The great by... int 
guised, some English words m mode great bulk k 


a E however, of Code words, often of ero antiquity, ' ce 
which have been so disguised by jae mes = as that | 
they are unintelligible to ordinary speakers g i n & y Dr. Samp. í re 
son is further inclined to believe that Shelta was first formed, in th 
part at least, from a still older language than Gaelic, a Prehistori moth 
Celtic, parent of the various dialects with cag we are familiar, i ‘a 
Of the Shelta-speaking tinker himself, Dr. Sampson thus | a 
generalises : E to 
Although his moral and social code, like his language, is certainly of of 
the back-slang order, yet his society is not uninstructive, and, when | (I 
troated with courtesy and whisky, he will be found an amiable and entor. | ay 
taining companion. Preserved in his life, as in his language, are many | la 
archaisms, which one would fain see placed on record before Time, with his } ti 
harsh breathing, aspirates them out of existence. i 2 
N 
Tt was in the article! from which the above quotation is made | i 
that Dr. Sampson disclosed the real nature and characteristics i Ce 
of the Shelta jargon. The great importance of his analysis was | 
at once recognised by Professor Kuno Meyer, whose intimate | 
knowledge of Marly Gaelic placed him in a position to write-con- | b 
clusively on the subject. The pioneer work so ably accomplished n 
by Dr. Sampson had really solved the problem. But it remained | a 
for Professor Meyer to elaborate and refine upon the deductions | ut 
drawn by his precursor in the field. This he did in an article on | i 
The Trish Origin and the Age of Shelta,’ which appeared in 4 ‘ d 
ea e of the Gypsy Lore Society’s Journal (Vol. IL, | ; 
E AAN ` ea ee he showed that: Shelta is a very ancient | : 
eae S a na x rish MSS. it is referred to under various | i 
NENK in the British pe mae contnedsto) tinkers and Ong p 
Py TA sles, its knowledge was once possessed by ; 
m olars, who were probably its original framers: i 
mig fo tna cate peti Shae ee] it et | 
kind not superior to the ea ae pene oamenii a : 
fact of there being evidence of the se mene endicabmen: Trina ne I 
anxious to know more ors te antiquity of Shelta that made 2 : 
Some such evide 2 
who pointed one ee ao mead by Dr: Sampa MaN X 
words which had long been a jets ords were framed on Gaelic E 
original fabricator of its Shelta ete in the form known to the E 
indeed, had died out of spoken a Some of the yee | 
ago. A study of such words h 1¢ altogether many centurie | i 


as led Professor Meyer to the co | 


* Contributed to th j Bi 
-1891. e dournat of the Gypsy Lore Society (Old Series), Vol tly | i 
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clusion that the date of their transformation from genuine Gaelic 


rs nto cryptic Shelta cannot be placed at a later date than the tenth 
century. 

iF But there is other direct evidence of the age of Shelta [he continues] 
at which will appeal more strongly to those not familiar with the laws of 
p- Irish sound-change. We have very early testimony in Irish literature to 
j ihe manufacture of a jargon by the very methods described [viz. those of 


the living jargon known as Shelta]. Dr. Whitley Stokes, in the second 
edition of his Goidelica (p. 72), after describing the processes by which 
some obscure words in an old glossary were formed from Irish words, says: 
‘The manufacture of such jargon is recognised not only in the preface 
to the Amra Choluimchille, preserved in the Lebor na huidre, a manuscript 
of the beginning of the twelfth century, but also in the Auraicept na n-éces 
(Instruction of the Poets), copies of which are found in the Book of Lecan 


ie and in the Book of Ballymote. (This last is a vellum MS. dating from the 
ny latter part of the fourteenth century, and, like the other MSS. just men- 
iis tioned, it is preserved in the Royal Irish Academy.) Each of the processes 
of fabrication has a name. Formolad denoted the addition of a syllable; 

; Deichned was the addition of a letter only; when the final was dropped, 
de the process was Dichned; when a word was spelt backward, the process was 
termed Delidind; Cennfocrus-tiis was the change of a word’s initial; 
on Cennfocrus-déid the change of a final.’ 
as 
ate | To make a long story short, then, Professor Meyer has proved 
n: f beyond any reasonable doubt that the secret language used by 
ed many of our modern British vagrants was artificially created about 
ed a thousand years ago, from Gaelic, and by a cultivated caste. That 
ns | it was used by educated men in the fourteenth century we know 
on from a passage in the Annals of Clonmacnoise, which records the 
ie death, in 1328, of a certain Morish O’Gibellan, who is described 
L, as a master of art, a diocesan judge, exceedingly well learned in a 
ont the old and the new law, civil and canon, a cunning and skilful - 
us philosopher, an excellent poet in Irish, a canon and singer in : 
net Tuam and other churches, and, most important of all (from our — 
by | present point of view), ‘ an excellent, eloquent, and exact speaker 
73, | of the speech which in Irish 4s called Ogham.’ And this Ogham 
m | speech is no other than what is now called Shelta. The word 
fa f Ogham, be it noted in passing, appears to have simply the mean- 
the | gof ‘cryptic,’ and to have been applied to this speech and to 
me > peculiar form of writing, both alike secret or disguised, but : 


necessarily connected with each other. 

_ That modern vagrants should be the only people ¢ 
with this mediæval cryptic jargon as an everyday form 
18 explained by the fact that they are the living repr eI 
eee degraded they may be, of the caste or castes v 
7 hat Speech was originally associated. This, indeed, 1s 

-hation given by Leland, the real discoverer of Shelta. 


th see asked [he remarks] how it 
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a theory which has occurred to me while treadin 


tramps, Í can only offer 
several works on prelistot 
presented to me by some 


have forgotten. It was t 


ic or early archæology, which idea was clear 
English review, the name of which I regret | | 
o the effect that the bronze-workers of old bi | 
formed a very close corporation, having a ee ae in all proha | 
bility allied to the learned class or bards. i J Petre i aT N Ea the i 
same language. And it is possible anei n : eae node n i inerat | 
metal-workers, are the direct descendants of ee a ificers in bronze, There i 
is much, on reflection, which renders this probable. 
I have no room here to go into the further interesting and i 
suggestive remarks made by Leland on this agaj But T may 
point out that he omits to notice the fact that many of the people 
who use this jargon to-day are themselves minstrels and bards, a 
their fathers were before them. ‘The identity is even closer than | 
he thought. Moreover, they have retained many of the folk-tales | 
which are spread all over Europe, to the diffusion of which people | 
of their description, if not of their blood, have largely contributed: | 


In the recently revived Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, i de 


from which I have extracted the above passage of Leland’s, special | a 
attention has already been paid to this peculiar jargon. Although g ! 
originally quite distinct from the language of the Gypsies, it has | pr 
long been interlinked with that language in curious and intricate px 
ways. To prosecute the study of ‘ Shelta, and to analyse its Io | 
composition, is therefore well within the province of students ol k th 
Romani speech, or at any rate of the variety of that speech current io 
in the British Islands. ‘I'he discoverer of Shelta has frequently a 
dwelt upon the strange indifference of most philologists to the 
forms of speech used by the lower classes in their own country, | | 
although they will devote much time to the investigation of at in 
obscure dialect in Central Africa or Polynesia. It cannot be ihe 
doubted that in all countries there must be many linguistic sul SẸ 

; ee of extreme value among those people who have been least si 
allected by modern civilisation. Tueland may have been tot 01 
Optimistic when he Suggested that : 

Tt will be understood, perhaps, i i re should 
be in one university at Telit sewer one tee te 
knowledge of all the languages, dialects, ; ken 1 C 
Great Buitain. » Jargons, and slangs spo. 

a 

But his views are w i : : i 4 
aceon meee aa of serious consideration bY y 
x 

Davip MacRITCHE. t 

2 Mo . fy R 
Groome aves tho tansy ha te aiao 2 to dato Francis Hide | 
was probably, to a great extent, the work of Cie openen ‘ t 
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A FRENCH traveller—M. Grosley—who visited these shores in 
1773, and who has left three volumes of observations on London 
and its inhabitants, takes occasion, in the chapter devoted to 
‘Nouveau Londres,’ as he calls it, to make, like the famous Presi- 
dent Hénault, a philosophical reflection. Says he, referring to the 
increase of building activity in the city, * Si cette manie de batir 
3 Londres vient a gagner la noblesse des trois Royaumes, Londres, 
pris dans son Etat actuel, se trouvera doublée dans la siecle 
prochaine.’ 

As a matter of fact, the following century was destined to 
witness such strides in the building development of London, that 
the city, so far from merely duplicating itself in size, increased 
to such an extent that the worthy Grosley, could he see it now, 
would be hard put to it to find sufficiently appropriate adjectives 
wherewith to indicate his astonishment. 

To-day we have grown used to the erection of immense build- 
ings aud the wholesale development of large areas, and in our 
haste to hail fresh erections, we are, I fear, apt to overlook the 
splendid architectural monuments which have been our posses- 
sion for centuries, and to forget that a thing may be perfect with- 
out necessarily being colossal. 

It is curious how relatively little seems to be known about the 
architectural features of London. I do, not mean about their 
technical merits or shortcomings, for this is a matter that con- 
cerns trained intelligence, and even trained intelligence does not 
always see eye to eye in such things, but in the mere allocation of RE 
important buildings to their designers ; and I dare swear that, — 
with the exception of St. Paul’s, which everyone knows to be the 
work of Wren, few buildings in London can be accurately traced 
to the architects who were responsible for them. _ An examination ; 
Paper on the subject would be, one feels certain, productive of i 
strange results, and would indirectly prove anything but a flat- 

“ting commentary on the value of posthumous fame. F 
Tn an age when there is so much to be seen and still more 
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be remembered, this should not, perhaps, strike us as cxtrao: 
nary ; but, at a moment when a quite vital interest in the Merd 
polis and its important monuments is awakened, anything E 
helps to draw closer attention to the origin and authorshi H 
notable landmarks (so many of which seem to be disan ah y 
will not, perhaps, be considered as a work of supererogation. À 
Of course, the lapse of ages has, in some cases, obliterate. 
such records. ‘Thus the original builder of the Tower of Lott | 
is as unknown as the architect of the Tower of Babel. Pock | 
licence has, indeed, helped to make confusion in this respect A i 
confounded, for it seems satisfactorily proved that Cæsar, wie 
name has been thus connected with it, had nothing whatever ( | 
do with its erection ; and if there be one name that is more cloa 
associated than another with London’s most interesting ial 
mark, it is that of Bishop Gundulf, who, in 1078, was apport 1 
by William the Conqueror overseer and surveyor to the built 
ing. But the Tower is one of those landmarks which are ess A 
. tially rather the product of successive ages than the work of a 
period, and it may not be generally known that its chief teat 
the White Tower, owes much of its present appearance to Wen 
ne faced its windows with stone after the Italian fashion mi i 
us gave it that almost modern character which it wears t “il / 
Again, in the case of W inster a ober 
es estminster Abbey, that ‘ Sepulchre o 
Kings,’ as Jeremy Taylor calls it ; 
Paves ees Gio tnost beautit ; a one man can be named as 
EA EN eautiful portion of the fabric, Henry the 
an nth’'s Chapel, probably being the work of the Fle ish and 
yman craftsmen who, at that period, b at : ae i 
country ; and the only portions th ee NS Bec 
with a British architect are tt Ae ae ined be core 
towers, which were connate E not particularly successful west 
designs left by Wren, br oe by Hawksmoor, in 1739, from the | 
esata aera , but which, had that consummate artist 
iplete the work, would 
themselves into something : Belen ns See oi 
St. James’s Palace 3 he worthy of his splendid powers: 
Mleney HEN e aac tik cae cre whioh dates 
, as regards the rest, ignorance of its i 


gi 


A 


tradition that th ene, ao Eo 
e plans : , although there 15 
Cromwell; while another i ay po 


intended designs suppli 
pplied } 
Lack of outs of oe 


i5 . i j 
resent conception of an ENET ; Er ao ne 
ion, H : 
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ï puilders of such eye-compelling features as the three I have men- 
ned is limited, there are in London hundreds of fine buildings 


; tio : 
M of a later date whose designers are known—but only known to 
q those who have given themselves to the particular study of this 


: hase of TLondon’s history. 
: t- 
spires ebuurches, e properly to demand the first place in 


a this enumeration ; and what a subject they alone form for con- 

og sideration and study! First and foremost stand those for which 

tie | the great Wren was responsible. So much attention has latterly 

"se f been drawn to these; their remarkable adaptability to their re- 

oe | spective sites, and the consummate beauty and variety of their 

to steeples, have been so carefully considered and insisted upon, that 

ely others than architects by now know something of them and can 

id | point, with a borrowed knowledge, to their striking merits and 

tel even their more recondite excellences. The spire of St. Bride’s, 

Ld: ‘a madrigal in stone,’ as the late Mr. W. E. Henley called it, 
n: | with its daring repetition of design which, in the hands of a lesser 

ne | man, would have proved jejune and monotonous; that of Bow 
TG, | Church, perhaps the finest of all Wren’s beautiful steeples ; the 
el, | glorious interior of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, which Canova said 
ind was alone worth a journey from Italy to study; St. Clement’s 

y. Danes, with its originality of contour, the vista to which is now 
of spoilt by the statue of Mr. Gladstone that blocks it out ; these, and 
as how many others dotted about London, from the east to the west, 
the are known to those who seek for beauty and find it in their 
må admirable outlines ; for surely if one has been likened to a madrigal 
his in stone, then, taken as a whole, they would seem to form a 
ted sonnet-sequence in architectural expression. 

yest | Indeed Wren has so dominated London with work in this 
the } direction, that there are those who, in their haste, set down all 
tist the seventeenth and early eighteenth century churches in the 
ved | Metropolis to his credit. That his inspiration is certainly observ- 
; | able in many of them is obvious enough, but there are numbers 
rom _ with which, of course, he had nothing to do, and it is to these that 
Fits | I want to draw a moment’s attention, because in most cases many 
ural | ae eroan of their designers, or under what conditions they were 

is 8) uilt. E 


sed for the erection 


In 1708 an Act of Parliament was pas ae erection 
astical building activity 


fifty churches, and a second phase of ecclesi À 
began (Wren’s may be regarded as the first, and he alone W 
responsible for over half-a-hundred). At this moment three fi 
architects were at hand to carry out the wishes of the authoritie: 
Gibbs, Hawksmoor, and James of Greenwich, as he is called. i 
7 The first-named was responsible for two of London's be 
ls churches, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, an St. yE 
= and. The former replaced a church : 
‘is spot since the days of Henry t 
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2 D Ne oaa A (x7 i 
Ree first separated from that of St. Margaret S, Westminsty 
Jn 1607 a chancel was added to the fabric at the charge, a i 
| a c 


Henry, Prince of Wales, put at the end of a hundred yearg iM Ha 
building was found to be quite inadequate to the greatly increas, f 


parish, and in 1721 Gibbs was commissioned to design the presenj. E 
church. Tt was the second sacred edifice for which he was o wae 
sponsible, and anxiety to make it a masterpiece, coupled with the’ ve 
knowledge that it was to occupy one of the most prominent Sites | tov 
in London, undoubtedly caused him to take unusual pains with | fou 
it. Indeed the portico, its chief feature, ee probably uns. cir 
passed in the Metropolis for unity of combin ation and beauty. Si sid 
William Chambers was so delighted with it that he even venture the 
to compare it with the Parthenon, but this is the sort of uncon: | wo 
sidered eulogy that is apt to do more harm than good to an archi.) lin 
tect’s reputation by overstating the case; a fault that the poe | ori 
Savage also fell into when he wrote the lines : } 
O Gibbs! whose art the solemn fane can raise, i of 
Where God delights to dwell and man to praise. | de 
But, hyperbole apart, there is no doubt that St. Martin's sti 
the-Pields is one of London’s most beautiful churches ; and itis | B 
but justice to its architects memory that his name should bei A 
remembered in connexion with it. | te 
St. Mary-le-Strand was the first church Gibbs was employed | gi 
oni and it was also the first of the fifty new churches which it was i Ei 
intended to erect. Tt was completed in 1717, but not as it was | : 
men! intended so far, as the exterior design was concerned, | i 
or in place of the present steeple only a small campanile or | 3 
turret was to have stood at its west end, and at about 80 feet a 
from it a column surmounted b an rity TE a 
; ed by a statue of Queen Anne was t0 T 
have risen. Th A à qt 
Bi als A es s death, however, caused the Commis: o 
Tere es $ er minds, and Gibbs was instructed to design F 
There can } tae K te 
S St. Martin's: ne two Opinions as to St. Mary’s inferiority t b 
H oa aaa = = ats wants dignity, and it is made up ° a: 
“4 other sacred edifices it is y effective, but compared with many’ 
vf often it is confounded ih ae enough. One wonders ho | o 
| as the work of Wren. Tt aang St. Clement’s Danei p 
s greater man might have > steeple is, mdeed, so good that they b 
aan cen not unwilling to claim it as M5} q 
h 


If Hawksmoor was not | 
Gibbs, at crams ae See so great an architect ® | 
In merit as they ee 


best. Four of these are in the east Was only less better than the 


Spitalfields. They were ae Woolnoth ; and Christ Church: | 
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and the last is probably the most original in its design of any 
o! church in London, for, as Mr. Blomfield says, ‘In the tower 
ko Hawksmoor broke away from all precedent.’ Architects will 
ciate this when it is pointed out that Hawksmoor ‘has re- 


se] re 

Hf Pa the entablature right across from north to south, with two 
te additional columns inserted in the width of the nave, thus forming 

he a Screen, and above this he has placed the royal arms; . . . the 

fs tower stands at the west end, and beyond it is a bold portico of 

ith four detached columns carrying an entablature with a semi- 
J circular vault above it in the centre.’ 1 On the north and south 


Sit sides of the tower the entablature forms circular sweeps ; indeed, 
the design is full of peculiarities, but what is meritorious in the 
on | work is that it here wholly discarded convention, and struck out a 
hi. | line which, if open to criticism, is at once effective and highly 
original. 

| Most Londoners know St. Mary Woolnoth, at the west corner 
of Lombard Street, which was only recently saved from entire 
© demolition, but which has been sadly desecrated by the railway 
| station that nestles in its foundations. There is a massive 
j solidity about this church which is not particularly pleasing, but 
| even the tyro will hardly fail to recognise originality in its heavy 
| features. 
But by far the best known of Hawksmoor’s churches is 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, which was begun in 1720 and finished 
| some nine years later. Herc, as at St. Martin’s, the portico 
is the chief feature, and it has always been a question which of 
| these two inaugurated this now common characteristic of church 
a i architecture ; for although St. Martin’s was not begun till a year 
| after St. George’s, it was finished at least three years earlier. 
Tt is on the summit of the latter that what Walpole properly calls 
ia ‘a master-stroke of absurdity’ exists in the statue of George the 
| First which surmounts it, and which gave rise to a well-known con- 
if Sporty epigram. This steeple has also obtained another, and a 
etter, claim to notice, for it appears in the background of one of 

T «MHogarth’s best-known works. i = 
‘a A still more famous St. George’s, that in George Street, Han- 
ae over Square, was the work of James of Greenwich. One sup- 
be poses that this is the best-known church in London, for it has 
been the scene of fashionable marriages almost from its earliest 
day. Here Sir William Hamilton was wedded to Emma Hart; 
here the Duke of Sussex was joined to Lady Augusta Murray, 
| about the results of which circumstance Lord Eldon tells us with 


stich gusto; here the notorious Lola Montés, who ruined a king 
Heald (not Heath, as 


ar i e K 
and caused a revol ution, was married to Mr. | 
the Iron Duke might 


E th z z 
1 € name is so often wrongly given) ; here 


: 9, $ 1 History of Renaissance Architecture in England. 
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een seen on innumerable occasions “giving away’ | 
ee fashionable weddings. One wonders how many y ie 
have trodden those well-worn steps, Or waited beneath that an 2 
portico, have ever asked themselves who designed the chur. f 
which, seen from Hanover Square, stands out proudly from wl 
adjacent houses. Even Ralph, who wrote certain critical EA x 
vations on London’s buildings, and generally m anaged to fall foy. fi 
of most of them, has a good word for St. George s, and the poete 
voice of Wordsworth has also been raised on its behalf ! | 


; ’ | al 

Smith Square is nowadays as forgotten as Nineveh, in fact i! 
is gradually being overtaken by the fate of that proud city, fy. 7 
its exiguous dwellings are slowly being demolished. In its centy, T 


however, still stands the church over whose architectural feature) D 
more controversy has probably taken place than over those of any 
other in London. ‘This is St. John’s, which was erected hh 
Thomas Archer during the latter years of Queen Anne’s reign. | 
was the second of the fifty churches, and is said to have cost nole! n 
than 40,0001. The chief points of the building with which crite 
have fallen foul are the towers at the four corners. These causel 
Walpole to dub the edifice ‘a chef d'œuvre of absurdity,’ ai 
Lord Chesterfield to liken it to an elephant with its legs in the ain 
but there was a cause for these unusual adjuncts over which th) 
architect had no control; for during the erection of the chord | 
the ground suddenly began to settle, and rather from necessity 
than choice the towers were added in order to balance the fountt | t 
tions. Tt is but due to Archer (who was, however, not a gret | 
architect, although he produced one good work—St. Philip’s, Bir) 

mingham), to state that he intended, when he found these towel 

Were necessary, to raise the body of the fabric and to surmount i 


with a large central tower and spire: iti ot per! 
BRD os ee pire; an addition he was not p 


m. aA ioe 


v n arent whose name should not be forgotten, bul 
as, m truth, not a much OE ‘g Flit 
aa d o Dont ch greater artist than Archer, 18 t% 


ag ; churches can be placed to his credit : »! 
ea and St. Olave, Tooley Street, as well as thst 
ae a ae Hampstead. In the first, which was built betwe 
able, but Fitoro Pane of Gibbs and even of Wren is obsett 
, a : o STOO = 0 
make very much of wh not quite sufficient individual genius "| 
considering the period j ; ; 
relative merit. He mada tne bed, his plans have no Vt 


Of these W 
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the far the most important is St. Leonard's, in the excellent steeple 
w of which that ol St. Mary-le-Bow seems, to some extent, revivi- 
Dk fed. The others are, however, bald and uninspired, and, did 
rch not St. Leonard's exist, would prove that Dance’s forte was not 
the ecclesiastical architecture. The younger Dance with whose narne 
eh old Newgate, although no longer existing, will be for ever identi- 
a fied, was also responsible for at least one church, that of All Hal- 
etip. lows’; London Wall, which seems to indicate an hereditary dis- 
| ability in this phase of the designer’s art. 
ti Tf the architects of the London churches are unconnected, 
fy! in the public mind, with their handiwork, those who have raised 
te, what may be here termed secular buildings have not been. luckier. 
Te Many people know that the beautiful water-gate that stands front- 
I ing the Embankment was the work of Inigo Jones, and that that 
by supreme master designed the Banqueting House in Whitehall, a . 
i mere fragment of the immense palace he contemplated, but do 
Jeu not realise that an excellent specimen of his domestic architec- 
ital ture exists on the west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in Lindsay 
used House, and that another—Shaftesbury House, in pe 
anil Street—was demolished but a few years since ; or that thie ee 
arl of Ashburnham House in Dean’s Yard, with its superb sere 
te although erected on the pps a of Webb, was sub- 
stantially the work of the same master. i 
aa Do the legal luminaries who flit about Lincoln 8 Inn eee 
ndi the more infrequent visitors from without its poruo X z ee 
great to think who designed the dignified ee ee Ai 
“Bit House, now known simply as No. 667 Tt ie: Me g 
wen Wynne or Winde (a pupil of Buckingham’s = P i EA 
till Sir Balthazar Gerbier) who was also ee e ie ie Aa 
per. brick Buckingham House, the precursor of the ipa ; Pe r i 
Py ham Palace. He built Newcastle House in 1686 for the sae 
bol! Powis, after whom it was at first named, before T ne pE 
‘Bit to be exact in 1705, it became the property et eai ner a 
as Duke of Newcastle. So much rebuilding has ta ee p E Pei 
: Fields’ that it is pleasant to find Lindsay House and New 
the H i PE i ze can connect the names of 
oan ouse still surviving, especially as we car Ra 
Be their architects with them. This we can also do in the ca 
get e SR ee : re, which were erected 
: M Stone Buildings on the east side of the square, W i 
nii in 1756 from the designs of Sir Robert Taylor whose name” 
by awe He it was who 
Be $ perpetuated in the Taylorian Museum at oeio i Eral 
3 ar i largely added to the Bank of England a eal See ee 
; atl designed by George Sampson, and opene in K Dover stedi 
— also responsible for the Bishop of Ely’s old house “i 
op i jow converted into club premises. ee eee oui this ong 
abl i At an earlier day much building t for Lord Burling- 
at f Western portion of the town was done by Ken a so r 
o DE Vou. LXX—No, 415 CANN 
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ton. Many of the houses in Burlington Ca are his woy ] 
so is No. 44 Berkeley Square, with its beautifully and skilful! 
arranged staircase which he designed for Lady Isabella Bing, 
and probably Lord Powis’s next door which has many of the Sat 
architectural characteristics. On more seu Se 18 Dey, 
shire House, which was designed by Kent in 1785, for the thin. 
Duke, but which has been considerably altered since his day by 
Decimus Burton and Crace. B i 
Nothing proves the superiority of Kent s internal arrang. 
ment of houses over their external decoration better than Devo. 
shire House which, considering the opportunity the architec 
had, is curiously uninspired. Ralph in a characteristic passag. 
wrote of it that ‘it is spacious, and so are the East India Com-t 
pany’s warehouses, aud both are equally deserving of praise.’ | 
Kent could do, and did, better work, however ; for the Hor) 
Guards is his, although he did not live to finish it, and his pupi, i 


Vardy, completed the building. Those who know Holkham, 
which is Kent’s most ambitious piece of domestic architecture, | 
will not need to be told that it possesses certain features in com: i 
mon with the Horse Guards, which are sufficient to stamp thes | 
two buildings as the work of one and the same architect. ; 
Vardy, whom I have thus incidentally mentioned, deserves to 
be otherwise remembered, because he was the principal designer | 
of Spencer House, in many respects one of London’s most satisi- 
ing great houses. J say ‘principal designer’ because ‘Athenian | 
Stuart had a hand in it, and planned the St. James’s Place fronti 
but Vardy was responsible for the most effective portion, thi 
facing the Green Park, and for the internal arrangements which, 
are said to be more modern in construction than those of an 
other house of the period. Uxbridge House, in Burlington Ga 
dens, now the West-end Branch of the Bank of England, WS 
also designed by Vardy, with the help of Bonomi, but he was nol 
identical with the architect of Spencer House, and was not iN 
probably a son of the latter, 
Another great mansion that 
talent is Burlington House. 
altered, by Smirke, that its ea; 


obliterated, but when it was erected by the third Earl of Burling 


ton who was assisted in the work by Gj i bell 
and Leoni (who built Moor Parle, e eee 


been singularly imposing, and an a 
contemporary praise attests this. 
found in the minority, 
architectural reasons se 
critics. The plate prod 
the Town,’ as well as his so-called ‘ 


owed its origin to a conjunction J 
As we see it to-day, it has peen ® 


small masquerade ticket 
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will be remembered in this connexion ; while Lord Chesterficid’s 
epigram has also been preserved, and runs thus : 

Posses’d of one great hall for state, 

Without a room to sleep or cat; 

How well you build let flattery tell, 

And all the world how ill you dwell. 


lt was the ‘ Vainqueur du monde’ who also said of General 
Wade’s house in Cork Street, which had been designed by Lord 
Burlington, that “as the General could not live in it at his ease, 
he had better take a house over against it, and look at it.’ The 
implied criticism here is at least flattering to Lord Burlington’s 
treatment of the façades designed by him, and is similar to the 
remark made about Vanbrugh’s huge erections, particularly Blen- 
heim, where someone, after being shown over the palace by the 
then Duke, asked : * And where do you live?’ 

Lord Chesterfield determined not to fall into this fault when 
he came to build Chesterfield House, and in selecting Isaac Ware 
as its architect he found a man who was capable of uniting a 
comfortable interior with a dignified exterior. Indeed Ware’s 
most excellent characteristic was that he was beyond his day in 
attending to the convenience of those who were to live in the 
houses he designed, rather than, like many of his contemporaries, 
in sacrificing the internal arrangements to mere outward effect. 
It is for this reason that the dwellings he planned in Bloomsbury 
Square, South Audley Street, Bruton Street, Hanover Square, 
Berkeley Square, and elsewhere, are not particularly eye-compel- 
ling, but are essentially liveable mansions. 

The Adam Brothers at a slightly later day, on the other hand, 
tried to combine these characteristics, and to some extent suc- 
ceeded, although the very nature of their scheme of decoration, 
except in certain isolated instances, was hardly virile enough to 
Sive particular dignity to the façades they erected. 

Among the chief exceptions to this in London are Lansdowne 
House, probably their masterpiece, not only in elevation but in 
Internal decoration ; No. 20 St. James’s Square ; Boodle’s Club in 
St. James’s Street, and the large house in Stratford Place, Oxford 
Street ; all built, it will be remembered, to order. It is worth 
vole drawing attention to the fact that where they were em- 
aren on commission the Adams generally worked in ar i but 
eee they were engaged on speculative building they ad re- 
ab x largely, to Liardet’s patent stucco, in which they n 
hea develop their favourite designs at far less expense 3 

ese been carved in a less plastic material. This will be 


Observed in much of the Adelphi; in the east side of Fitzroy 


ae and in some of the houses in Hanover Square, and, 


e ç = Cee ja 
ed, in most of what may be termed their private work. 
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Although house-p 
Adams, they occasionally 
kind, apart, of course, {ron 
ways, chimney-picces, etc., 


Jlanning occupied most of the encrgY of thy 
produced decorative work ofa different 

1 their numberless designs for dog, 

which may be seen in so many Lon | fes 


don houses, and of which fifty folio polumes of sketches are Dre p 
served in the Soane Museum ; and the most notable example of | at 
this is the sereen which helps to hide from Whitehall the Un. an 
inspired Admiralty, which was, by the by, the work of Ripley, as 
who built Houghton Hall for Sir Robert W al pole. l : Sh 
I suppose that most people know that Sir William Chambers f of 
built Somerset House, certainly one of London’s most effective fo 
landmarks, even now that the Embankment has spoilt the effect th 
» which the river front produced when the Thames lapped its mas wi 
sive water-gate; but the architect's hand may not be generally | 
recognised in ‘The Albany,’ originally Melbourne House, which | rei 
was begun in 1770 for the first Lord Melbourne ; or in Carring- | Ea 
ton House, Whitehall, demolished some years since to make way | po 
for the present War Office, in which the splendid rooms and mag: | w] 
nificent staircase were worthy of one of England’s greatest archi- | re 
tects, which Chambers could undoubtedly claim to be. When the | m 
fate of this fine mansion was scaled, a scheme was formulated for | ot 
moving it bodily to another site, as is occasionally done with { he 
success in America, but for some reason, hardly on the score of ne 
expense—for it was estimated that the removal could have been | In 
Cae for 40001., less than one-tenth what the place had cost- | y 
the idea was abandoned. i 
When we come to later days, the names of those responsible an 
for buildings whose outlines we know as we do our own hand, seem | I 
equally forgotten. How many could say that Barry built the = 
Houses of Parliament and the Reform Club, or that Street pr mM 
duced the Law Courts, or that Smirke designed the Carlton Club: 
Seen ence” The beautiful ecclesiastical work A R 
around am all sides oe Vey cu puitenheld tine seers ir 
Date aes ides, but who can point to the churches wal 5 F 
y raised and connect them with the names of their designe | 


And if this be the case with the work of men who are of out owi 

day, is it surprising that those who are with ‘yesterday's sevel 

thousand years,’ should be forgotten ? 6 ; 
The ordinary amateur ; 


SRON VN ESER 


a prides himself on knowing somethife | 
ce the characteristics of the old masters of “icons art. i 
| will point you out a Raphael or a Reynolds: a Cuyp or a velas | 
3 quez, with the assurance of a critic: i P. condit 
H aster I vi ; 3 ; even the more recor 
~ asters will yield their mysteries to his indefatigable ingui" 
$ but in the case of the masterp; g 8 
a. iake iine aane Sverpieces of architecture few appa” 
: a ibl for i Ke ae when they were erected or who were © 
$ nsibie tor their design, and the m ; to be 
thought- uninformed of the aa o would blue) wil 


name of a well-known painter 
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be found light-heartedly acknowledging his ‘ignorance of the 
architect of some building whose outlines have been familiar 
features to him all his life. I cannot but think that it is this 
want of knowledge in this particular phase of art that largely 
makes the removal of some architectural masterpiece an easy 
matter compared with the relegation of some notable picture to 
another country. When Crosby Hall was demolished it was only 
a small band who endeavoured to stay the work of sacrilege ; when 
Shaftesbury House was pulled down the general public knew not 
of it. When the building-fiend is abroad only a devoted band go 
forth to do him battle, not because the majority care for none of 
these things, but because they do not recognise the value of what 
will fall into his omnivorous clutches. 

People will never stir a hand to preserve a thing unless they 
realise that it is not, only an object of what is absurdly called 
sentimental value, but also an intrinsic part of the capital, and a 
possession as much worth preserving as a picture or a book. But 


when they do this, they will as stoutly defend what architectural | 


remains we can still boast in London as they have done, on so 
many occasions, the masterpieces of pictorial art which would 
otherwise have been wrenched from our grasp. Were there but 
half as many amateur critics of -architecture as there are con- 
noisseurs of pictures, one would have comparatively little to fear 
in this respect. 

If what I have said seems highly coloured, if not exaggerated , 
may I tell the following story? Some time ago when speaking to 
an artist about the subject which forms the basis of this article. 
I ventured to question if ten out of the first twelve presumably 
educated men one met in the street could connect with any build- 
ing in London, with the exception of St. Paul’s, the name of its 
architect. My friend, while agreeing with me in what I feared 
to have been an over-bold assertion, said that he would even go 
further than that, for, said he, ‘I was the other day talking to an 
intelligent man, and happened to mention the name of Inigo 


Jones. “ Inigo Jones. Who was Inigo Jones?” was the reply. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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CANADAS CHOICE 


'THu prevailing excitement over party politics in the Unite” 
Kingdom has obscured the importance of a contest across th 


| a) Atlantic upon the event of which the greatest issues may depend, 
E] Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of the Dominion, hg 
oh negotiated with the Government of the United States a treaty, 
‘ 


having for its object the lowering of the tariff wall between the 
two countries and free exchange of foodstuffs and the natunl 
products. The Congress and Government of the United States 
have agreed to this treaty, but a general election must take 
place in Canada before the Dominion Parliament pronounces | 
judgment upon it, and this general election will be held 
in September. All through the summer of 1911 the vexed 
question has been eagerly debated, and the leaders of the 

Bet Opposition have been touring the broad prairies of the central 

__ Provinces in order to convert to their views as many as possible, 
of the western farmers, Opinion is much divided in the centis 
of population, and although the Canadian clectorate is probably 
the Most intelligent in the world, it is not wonderful that the) 
impending election Should severely test its patriotism as well asi 
its gan for dealing with questions of high policy. ' 
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with softer wheats, both in America and the British market. 
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a hazardous industry, and it is asserted that the development of 
Canada, and the rapid increase of the population of peasant 
proprietors which is her backbone, depend on the expansion 
of an adequate market for foodstuffs and natural products ; 
thus open trade with the States of the American Union is 
represented as a short cut from fierce competition to an assured 
and well-established position, a leap from comparative poverty 
to certain wealth. Small wonder that the prospect is alluring, 
and that Reciprocity was strongly backed in the Western States. 
‘he memorial presented to Mr. Borden on the 8th of July by the 
Grain Growers’ Association at Somerset, Manitoba, concisely 
presents the views of their party. It is as follows: “ We exceed- 
ingly regret your expressed opposition to the Reciprocity agree- 
ment between Canada and the United States now before Parlia- 
ment for ratification. One of the greatest needs of the farmers. 
to-day is a stable market for their products. In the matter of 
stock-raising and the bye-products of the farm, on account of 
uncertain markets Western farmers have made little or no profits. 
Many have ceased to raise stock. Due to the very large immi- 
gration the output of wheat and other grains in a very short 
period of time will be very large, hence the necessity of providing 
all possible markets for our No. 1 hard wheat, so as to maintain 
the premium that is now paid for it because of its value for 
blending purposes and the demand for it by millers for mixing 


Most of us live close to the boundary line and have noted for 
several years that farmers south of the ling receive more for their 
grain and other products than we do on the north of it. We 
demand that this artificial barrier be removed. We claim that 
we should not be debarred from selling our products in any 
country that is willing to pay the best price for them. It is an 
insult to our intelligence to say that such trade would make 
less loyal to the Mother Country. We claim that free access | 
the markets of the United States would increase the price of 
grain and open a more stable market for our farm product 
We also regret that you have not supported any increas 
British Preference. Great Britain opens her marke 
produce and we desire that Canada should open her 1 
the manufactures of Great Britain.’ In conclusi the 1 
expressed disapproval of the election being held prior 
tribution. ae 
It is much easier to advocate the or? 
taxation than to explain how the resulting loss of 1 
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jevy on the farmers. But with growing PEP OnU ICE and growing | 
responsibilities the Dominion must have a rising revenue. If reg, 
procity is adopted a sharp conflict may be expected between thy 

Free Traders in the Hast and the Western farmers, particularly 
if the latter are disappointed in their expectation of a rapid access, 

of wealth. But the question of ways and means is but one of 

the vital considerations which beset Canadian statesmen in ‘eal. 
ing with their Tariff. Mr. Borden, and Mr. McBride the | 
Premier of British Columbia, who lead the Conservative Opposi. ` 
tion, contend that the proposed change is foolish, having regard ` 
to the unexampled prosperity of the Dominion under the existing | 
system. Let well alone, they say. The protective system which 
was to some degree forced upon them by the hostility of their 
A Southern neighbours during the last century, has agreed with 
‘them so remarkably well that it is sheer folly to pull the plant — 
up by the roots in order to test its progress. Enormous expendi: 
ture has been incurred in building up a railway system, the pros- | 
perity of which depends upon its east to west traffic. Com- | 
mercial union with the United States must divert that traffic | 
mainly to lines running north and south ; the railway system of © 
Canada will inevitably fall into the position of a mere annex to the | 
railways of the States, and at the same time a mighty pillar of | 
political independence and nationality will have been under- | 
mined. i 
The dislocation of the present system of trade and transit, [ 
however, is not the worst of the commercial consequences ori 
Reciprocity which its opponents fear. They point to the evils 
of overgrowth in the Republic, the abuses of the huge trusts, 
the inordinate influence of money to secure every sort of political | 
. advantage and commercial privilege. They assert that Canada — 
will be swamped by American dollars and smothered by | 
American influence. It is inevitable that closer relations must 
develop between the two countries, and it is equally inevitable 
that the one whose population and organised wealth is ten times 
greater than the other must obtain and exert a paramount authority 
in the proposed partnership. Itis recalled that America’s attitude 
to Canada in the past has been icy indifference or actual hostility- 
Whence, then, this sudden generosity and benevolence? Without 
doubt Mr. Taft is correct in proclaiming that Canada 18) ee 
the parting of the ways and will speedily be compelled to 1 
choose between Continentalism and Imperialism. When, and Uy | 
the Tory party regain power in Britain, their first care must ey 
to tighten the ties of Empire by a system of Imperial Preference» | 
and it is the conviction of this danger to American ascendency — 
_ which has inspired the action of the President's Cabinet. 2 | 
obviously is he correct in his forecast that his policy has regained | 
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for him the confidence and popularity which he had lost, for the 
vast majority of Americans realise the importance of the issue. 
The Canadian Conservatives ask when have American politicians 
ever granted advantages in a bargain? When, indeed, have they 
ever made a fair deal? And what is the sense of dealing with 
them at all in the present instance? Tf commercial ends are all 
they seek, and it is in reality only foodstuffs and raw materials 
which they crave for, then ere long the United States will of 
necessity and for their own advantage concede that which they 
now attempt to use for an exchange. But the oratory of 
American politicians has made it abundantly clear that annexa- 
tion is the ultimate goal in view, nor has the conduct of the 
Washington Government in its relations with its partner States 
in the past, with Britain and with the States of the attempted 
Confederacy, proved the advantage of close connexion or com- 
bined sovereignty. On the other hand, Canada. as an autono- 
mous Dominion of the British Empire, has flourished exceed- 
ingly, and is progressing with vast strides unfettered by any 
restrictions whatever. If it be alleged that the bond of empire 
exposes Canada to the risk of European war, it must be remem- 
bered as a set-off that the Empire also provides a great security 
for development, and that Continentalism will not be without 
its peculiar perils and embarassments. 

Such are the principal arguments which have been warmly 
discussed throughout Canada for the last five months, and at 
present divide the two political parties; and it must at once be 
conceded that if the opponents of Reciprocity are right the 
dangers they foresee are far more important than the advantages 
claimed by its supporters. The character of Canadian nation- 
ality is perhaps threatened even if Canadian independence is - 
really secure. It is, however, by no means certain that the 
danger of annexation by „the United States is a mere bogey. 
Canadians are not averse to reminding their British fellow- 
subjects of the priceless value of their territory, and its position in 
the world as a seat of empire and breeding-ground for a hardy 
and energetic population. ‘The fact has not escaped the notice 
of others, so that if Canadians intend to hold what they have got. 
it behoves them to tread warily. The people of the United 
States, it is true, are on the whole pacifically inclined and are 
much more intent as a nation on making money than on fitting 
themselves to carry on a dangerous and difficult war, but the fact 
has not prevented them from attacking their neighbours four 
times in the last century. The bond of the English language did 
not save the Southern States in 1861, nor would it have saved 
Canada any time from 1812 to 1911 had not the resources of the 
British Empire been looming in the background. In a country of 
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eighty million inhabitants there is always a warlike minorit 
in certan respects the United States are better equipped for 7 

than the other English-speaking nations. Unlimited Wealth i 

available to raise troops and wage war; the vital parts of the 

Republic are not easy to attack, and in a prolonged war the great 

resources of the States would probably succeed as in 1865. More. 

over, the Americans have an excellent military University in 

West Point, and in several of their civil colleges a thorough 

military training is given to a considerable proportion of the 

youth of the country. As the event of the Civil War proved, 

America can, in an emergency, find a considerable proportion of 

young men capable of doing the duty of officers; on the other 

hand, Canada has at present a very poor military organisation, ' 

„even compared with her neighbours. The British Fleet is now. 

| adays unable to roam far from the North Sea, and the British 
Army, as at present organised and led, is in no condition to 
undertake any serious war. If, therefore, the independence of 
Canada were attacked by force it would be exposed to very grave 
peril. 

It is probably true, however, that no attempt will be made to 
annex Canada by force, though this is not altogether so certain as 
some pacifist professors assume ; the danger to Canadian nation- 
ality, character, and sovereignty, seems to lie in the ‘ peaceful’ 
penetration of their grasping neighbours, backed rather by money 
than by force. The Americans believe they can buy anything, 
and if they secure Reciprocity with Canada their convictions 
on this point will be powerfully fortified. The lack of natural 
obstacles along the Canadian frontier makes it all the more neces | 
sary to preserve the artificial barrier of the tariff, which at any rale | 

` tends to link the Canadian provinces with one another, instead i 
of inducing them to lean upon the American States nearest 1 i 
them. Even if a certain sacrifice of present prosperity is the | 
price which must be paid for independence, it is well worth 1 
paying. Nothing worth having is to be got without sacrifice 
and exertion in this world, and the Canadians may rest assured ' 
at they will not be left in undisturbed possession of the richest i] 


and fairest territory on the world’s surface unless they po 
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ever before, tends also to be decided by the work and 
character of the belligerent during the peaceful years which 
precede the outbreak. But the fact of Commerce being supreme 
in the interests of a nation renders it perilous in the extreme to 


oosen the bonds which unite the people of one country in com- 


mercial interests. A people which seeks to exploit classes of its 
own folk in preference to combining for all trade purposes in its 
commercial dealings with the rest of the world, has entered upon 
the broad and easy road which has led so many flourishing States 
to national disintegration. The international situation of 
Canada, stretching as it does at present across a continent with 
hardly more than a line of posts, is critical in the extreme. There 
are all the materials for rearing a mighty nation, perhaps the 
mightiest nation on earth, but until the childish body is set, 
until increased maturity has supplied enough vigour to resist Í 
hostile influences and hostile pressure, the rulers of Canada 
should prefer cautious and tried methods to indulgence in fiscal 
experiments, however tempting they may appear. 

The rôle of British politicians during this critical period has 
been pitiful enough. The Tory party during its long tenure of 
power was unable to make up its mind to any overt act towards 
converting the loosely-knit confederacy of Britain and her 
Colonies into an empire. When at last the leaders of the party 
committed themselves to supporting the cause of Tmperial Pre- 
ference, the British democracy tired of their ineffectual 
and sterile rule entrusted its government to the Tiberal 
exponents of Free Trade at home and fiscal separation within 
the Empire. The agitation for Tariff Reform has so far had 
no other effect on the fortunes of the British Empire than to 
rouse the rulers of the United States to decisive action before it 
is too late to separate the fiscal and, political interests of Canada 
and Britain. A student of politics must be quite blind who 
cannot discern that separation final and complete between the 
British and Canadian Governments is consciously or uncon- 
sciously the darling project of the Cabinets both of Washington 
and Berlin. The greatest, richest, and most powerfully organ- 
ised and armed nations of the world are bent on accomplish- 
ing this result, and the principal obstacles at present opposed to 
their policy are the Royal Navy and the Canadian tariff. Should 
one of these hindrances be removed the strain may become 
unduly great on the other. 

Even at the present stage of 
Canadian nation and its relations wi € : 
task of separating their destinies would be quite hopeless if they i 
Made a moderately good use of their resources by combining for — 
fiscal purposes, and by organising their land forces in such a 


development reached by the 
th the Mother Country, the 
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manner that these forces could be collected in adequate numba, 

in one theatre of war, and under capable commanders. Ro P i 
a 


is the prize which is within reach of a combined Britigh a 
Canadian Empire that it is extremely unlikely to be obj 
without a challenge from one of the jealous, powerful 
vigilant rivals who are resolved to snatch it from our people 
But the gaining of that prize should be the first object of al 
those who profess to believe in British ideals and British state. 
manship, for it would for many a long year put the people of the 
United Kingdom and the great Dominion beyond the risky 
external hostility, free to pursue in peace their own destiny by 
their own chosen methods. If this is to be the aim of British 


aine 
, and 


statesmen, then there is no time to be lost on our side in folloy.| 
ing up the policy which binds Canada to Great Britain, an t 
across the Atlantic in jealously resisting all proposals which ¢ 
threaten to impair the vitality and integrity of the rising fortune | ( 
of the Canadian nation. | r 
CECIL BATTINE. ( 

] 

] 
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SMALL OWNERSHIP: 
NEW LIGHT ON OLD DIFFICULTIES 


THERE is no royal road to Peasant Proprietary. The path is beset 
with many objections and difficulties, which he who would reach 
the end of the journey must grapple with and face. Some of these 
are here set forth—not men of straw, put up only to be knocked ` 
down, but real criticisms often and gravely put forward, solid 
obstacles which confront the advocate of a policy of small 
ownership. i 
One criticism often seen is concerned with that most important 
point—the price of the land. The purchase price of small parcels of 
land, we are told, is so high, so much in excess of the average 
price, which must be assumed to represent the actual value, that 
the small owner sets out with a heavy financial burden, and is 
handicapped in the race from the start. This argument, which 
is mainly advanced by those who disbelieve altogether in la petite 
culture, and who, despite British and foreign experience, still cling 
to farming on the grand scale, so far as it is good at all is as valid 
against small tenancy as against small ownership. In the Isle 
of Axholme, for instance, Miss Jebb gave the following figures 
as the average rent of land : For small plots of half to one acre . 
of good land, up to 4l. ; for small plots up to five acres, 2l. to 3l. ; 
for larger plots up to 2l. an acre; while the large farms in the 
district are often not more than 15s. to 1l. an acre. The small 
tenant, therefore, just as much as the small owner, has to face 
the high cost of the land he works. That he does so as 4 rule 
successfully is overlooked by the authors of the criticism, but it 
1s full of significance to those who look to new methods for the 
regeneration of British agriculture. In Rural England Mr. Rider 
Haggard invariably describes as most prosperous and hopeful those 
districts where small farming predominates, 4 fact entirely at 
Variance with the theory that the inverse ratio in the size and Gee 
of holdings is fatal to small cultivation. The small holder can pay 
? higher price, because he can make more out of the land. Were 
it possible to make a large comparison of the net profits of small 
and large farms, we should probably be amazed at the difference 5 


in the income per acre. 
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an 
owner can bear without breaking, but to place him o 


on the best possible terms. To do this we must proceed 
of colonisation. Of all ways of putting a man on the 
worst is that of carving out an isolated holding for hj 
not fair to the man from whose farm the choice bit is t 
does it offer the best chance of success to the man to whom j 
is given. Being a choice bit, either from soil or position, jf i 
naturally expensive, the deprived farmer having to be com en. 
sated ; and being isolated, perhaps surrounded by quite large hold. 
ings, the new cultivator is unable to bring co-operation to hind 
aid, and without co-operation the small holder, though he may | 
éxist, cannot, except under very special circumstances, become, 
as we desire him to become, a national asset. 
County Councils are bombarded with applications of this kind, 
and, because they do not satisfy the applicants, are loaded with 
obloquy. As a matter of fact, in the majority of cases itis 
fortunate that they cannot, or will not, move in the matter. Th 
holding would not be created under the best economic conditions, 
nor is the man who requires to have the land brought to his doon 
instead of being ready to go to the land, the sort of man whois 
likely to make a good fight in the undoubtedly stern struggle for 
life which awaits the small cultivator. If a man will be content 
with nothing but the very best field of a very eligible farm, ani 
must have that within a few minutes’ walk of his residence: i 
he is not willing to move to another parish, or even to another 
shire, in search of a career, then he is not the kind of man who i 
is going to raise British agriculture from a Slough of Despont. 1 
As a system of land settlement colonisation alone can succecl i 
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A large estate, and there are plenty coming into the market, cat | 
be bought at a wholesale price, and can be resold in small ee | 
at the lowest possible figure. Among the farmers thus installed | 


on the most favourable terms, community of conditions mu 
nevitably beget community of interest, from which the steps 1, 
ympathy and co-operation are short and easy. Thus the sm ae 
TMers so created will set forth with the highest prospects. hb 
he farmer who starts as an owner, will have a lighter weight” 
ar than the tenant. He will be free from those charges 
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farm. He is, in fact, paying for the curtailment of his own 
liberty. 

There are other expenses connected with land settlement 
which affect owners and tenants equally severely—those incurred 
for the erection of cottages and farm buildings, which do 
undoubtedly constitute a real difficulty. There is this redeeming 
point about it, however—that it is to a large extent artificial, Ath 
is, therefore, capable of diminution. Miss Jebb, in her book 
Small Holdings, draws attention to one of the causes of this 
difficulty. ‘In regard to small holdings and capital expenditure 
it is well known that one of the difficulties in creating small hold- 
ings is the expense of the buildings, which cannot be put up at 
such a price as will afford a profitable investment to the landlord, 
viewed from the strictly commercial standpoint. Here again it 
is because he wishes to put up a substantial enough building not 
only to last his lifetime without undue repairs, but still to be an 
asset for his heirs. He also likes to see good buildings on his 
estate, a shoddy erection being an eyesore on a well-managed 
property.’ Miss Jebb goes on to point out that in many cases 
where large farms are not paying the landlord for what he has 
spent on them, he is precluded from cutting them up because his 
money has been spent on the large farmstead, and he has none 
to spend on the smaller ones. Here the private landlord cannot 
create small holdings, because he cannot get a paying rent. The 
County Councils are probably less swayed than the Squire by 
esthetic considerations, but they, too, naturally go in for sub- 
stantial buildings, for which they charge full interest to their 
tenants. In both these cases the tenant suffers, but he suffers 
mainly because he is a tenant and not an owner. For Miss Jebb, 
who is a convinced opponent of small ownership, goes on to show 
that small owners are spared much of this expense. ‘The Dane 
on his freehold (and in some places the Englishman when he has 
one) puts up at little expense buildings efficient for his immediate 
Purpose, and if in the long run they tumble down, he has mean- 
while made his profit out of them, and is free to march with the 
fimes and make new arrangements for new requirements.’ Here, 
therefore, we find that under small ownership one of the obstacles 
to the subdivision of land is removed or considerably lowered. 
The tenant is saddled with buildings which he does not want; the 
Owner can build to his own requirements. f 
: But here again even the owner is met with a oo ee 
i; a growing tendency for the Administrative Au or z ie ea 
scribe the conditions of existence, compliance with which impos 


additional expense upon the individual. The underlying principle a ge 


of this policy is humane, proper, and necessary, but its application — 
"ns the risk of becoming pedantic. The bye-laws and regulations 
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S gl 
of local authorities with regard to buildings are an instang 1 
tendency. Conceived in the interests of the public heal til of 
safety, they are frequently enforced with a certain Phar ii wW Co 
cision and rigour which is not demanded by local condi for 
Admitted that such regulations cannot be too precise an 10, bor 
sistent, in rural areas, where buildings are either entirely i jac 
or are grouped in very small numbers, greater elasticity imp a 
surely be permitted. So long as sanitary laws are not vida E 
the desire and means of an individual might be consulted wel abl 
than they are at present, with the result that the financial bai En 
could be materially lightened to the small owners. ki 


Tt is probable that exaggerated ideas of the requirements, 
a small cultivator have been generated by the lavish expendityy! 
of wealthy private owners on cottages and homesteads, Under, noi 
commercial system of agriculture fashions in cottage buildings wi the 
have to be modified, and can be modified without loss of comfy tha 
to the occupier. Mr. St. Loe Strachey has built two semi-detacy tin 
cottages, containing a kitchen, which is also the living-room, thy co! 
bedrooms and offices, at a cost of 83001. These cottages, which '¢e 
built of concrete blocks, 18 inches by 9 X 9, are substanti 2% 
edifices, plain, but not unpleasing to the eye. If detached, . 15 
course, such dwellings could not be erected for 1501. apiece,bi  ? 
under a system of colonisation, the cottages of adjacent holding |" 


could be built on the semi-detached principle. In Germany, thi ie 
land of practical method, economies in housing are effected i i ger 
grouping the dwellings of the small owners., The homesteads cri 


the central holdings are grouped in a hamlet, while those of t 
outlying farms are either single or arranged in groups of thre Da 
four. This has been found more convenient, as well as cheap! tha 
than the system of having each in its own holding. It will the) 
be seen that though the cost of installation constitutes a dificil); 
it is one which is partly artificial and which, when inevitable, i 
be materially reduced. 5 i 
Another objection frequently made to ownership is debt. T E me 
owner, it is said, having greater security to offer than a tenant Th 
can borrow money more readily, and will yield to the temptation cor 
The sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done.’ “ll 
debt, it is urged, which destroyed the old yeomen and freehold be 
The peasant proprietors of the Continent are staggering a a 
miserably under their burden of mortgage. Let us sav? A 
eople from a like fate, by refusing them ownership and 8? 
priving them of the power to borrow. The premises which 
_ to this conclusion are plausible, but they are not axiomatic. A 


re 
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of the frecholders ; beyond doubt the peasant proprietors of the 
Continent were sunk in a hideous indebtedness some thirty or 
forty years ago- But that was not due to the fact that the way to 
porrowing was too easy : it was because there were not sufficient 
facilities for borrowing on commercial terms. They had the 
credit, but it was dear credit. ‘The local lawyer, the village Shy- 
lock, the gombeen man—these were the sources of rural credit. 
Under these auspices the ruin of peasant proprietary was inevit- 
able, and it would have been as complete on the Continent as in 
England, but for the discovery of co-operation. Wherever 
Schulze-Delitzsch or Raiffeisen set his foot usury vanished, and 
with its disappearance the peasant owner lived again. 
Co-operative credit, however, is mainly personal credit; it is 
not confined to owners as are mortgages, and consequently it is 
the facility which ownership gives to raising money on mortgages 
that is most often quoted against the system. The picture of Con- 
tinental freeholders crushed under mortgages is painted in lurid 
colours, and persons accustomed to the British mortgage system 
regard the picture with sympathy. But the British and Conti- 
nental systems are not the same. In this country a mortgage 


| is infinitely more burdensome, in that it is for an interminate 


period and is not repayable by instalments. The farmer, whose 
margin of profit is small, cannot for some years save enough 
to pay off any considerable part -of the loan, and an 
ordinary lender will not accept payment by means of 
a small sinking fund. Hence the farmer has either to 
cripple himself to clear off the debt, or he has to go on with 
the menace of foreclosure hanging over him like a sword of 
Damocles. When it will fall he does not know, but he does know 
that it will most likely fall when money is tight or any rumours 
of his being in trouble get about. When the loan is called in he 
1s, in all probability, unable to meet it, or only able to do so at 
great inconvenience. This arisés from the fact that in this country 
mortgages are regarded as investments for money, and not as a 
method of turning over money. On the Continent it is different. 
There there are financial institutions, Land Banks, whose business 
consists in advancing money on mortgages, given for a definite 
period, repayable by means of a sinking fund, and which cannot 
be called in so long as the payments are kept up. The farmer 
'S saved from anxiety as to the loan being called in, his annual 
payment is moderate, and he is supported by the knowledge that 
“ach year his indebtedness is being reduced. ; 
ake his difference between the British and Continental ete 
is a the formation of a National Land Bank would eliminate, g 
= © be borne in mind when the bogey of debt is held up asa 
arning against small ownership. And it may be asked, Why 
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should debt be considered so dreadful when incurred for cay, 3 
"yii 


on the business of agriculture? All other forms of trade aad ir 
uess are carried on by means of credit, then why not agricul, i ve 
Sees: : . + hhf > ` Ute of 
M. de Méline, in his delightful book, Le Retour à la Tert i i 
cusses this question with great acumen. So far from thinking t ha 
ownership leads to reckless borrowing, he laments the fact the, gi 
much of the funds provided for agricultural credit hag remain, ‘ 
unemployed, and deplores the mental attitude of the Peasants yy of 
shrink from an agricultural credit bank as though from the Ser i th 
of the Temptation. To disabuse them of their timid prejudiy m 
against borrowing, he says, they must be taught that credit isg! ul 
instrument of economic progress necessary for rich and poor alik fo 
Something may be conceded to those who use the argum la 
of debt against small ownership. To call a number of sing al 
owners into existence under the present most imperfect syste ac 
of agricultural credit would probably be to doom many, if not mw. z 
of them to extinction. They would find it almost impossible i 
borrow—and credit they must have—on terms giving them reas i 
able prospects of security and success, and not making their liv ai 
a burden to them. But that is not an argument against sma! 
ownership ; it is an argument against our system of agricultur’ p 
credit—it is.an argument for the development of village orii tl 
“societies, and for the creation of a National Land Bank. p 
Yet another objection is made to small ownership—that th e 
. people do not want it. This argument has been advanced so oftes y 
there is hardly a speech against peasant proprietary in whichil —¢y 
does not appear—that it has acquired a quite fictitious value. en 
what does it amount to, after all? If the people do not want ti kc 
become owners of the land, they will not buy it, and no one wall E i 
to make them buy it. That may be a warning against expect - tl 
| ~ too much of a Land Purchase Act, but it isnot an argument agati p 
= passing one. Because, as a matter of fact, no one has got complet i s 
| Warrant for saying cither that the people do not want to becom p 
_ Owners of their land or that they do. The presumption 15 nel ji 
ws they do, because the desire for ownership is paramount in allo A S 
_ Counties ; it is a natural instinct, and it shows itself in Englist™) d 
when they go to the Colonies. That being so, and human ae a 7 
being much the same everywhere, it is a natural presumption A ` 
» the desire for Ownership exists in Great Britain as it exists € n 
here else, and as it existed in England in former times z 
cumstances have enforced the repression of the i i 
ain ; that it is being artificially repressed now is ad r 
an authority as Miss Jebb, but it does not lie Y t 
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the Land Banks to pay very substantial dividends. If advances to 


vi travel-worn argument entirely fail to pay attention to the equally 
bye veteran rejoinder—that the terms of purchase are prohibitive, and, 
ty of design, have been left prohibitive by the framers of the Act. 
di he argument that the people preter tenancy to ownership can 
thy! have weight only when the free and unfettered choice of both is 
ate given to them. ; 
ing Here we reach the abs of the whole question—the provision 
whl Sf the purchase money, The object is to enable a man to become 
al the owner of a holding without trenching upon such capital as he 
tin, may possess which is required for its cultivation. It is frequently 
ite urged against purchase that it is better for aman to keep his capital 
like. for the development of his farm than to sink it in the purchase of 
met land. This 1S absolutely true, if these are the only alternatives, 
snd and it is to meet this objection that the advocates of purchase have 
ste adopted the policy of adyan diua to the purchaser the whole of the 
nog capital required for the purchase of the farm, if habe unable to 
Tl find any part of it himself. It is objected to this proposal that it 
A is commercially unsound, and that it is taking an unjustifiable risk 
T we to accept a mortgage on any property up to 100 per cent. of its 
value. Now, this very thing is being done in Ireland, in Poland, 
ie and in some cases in Russia as well, without loss and even with 
tua profit in the case of the Polish Provinces. ‘To this it is answered 
creii that these cases are not strictly parallel with ours. In Ireland the 
. | purchase price is fixed on judicial rents which are admittedly low, 
t th and the tenant-right is a valuable asset. In Poland, Mr. H. W. 
olte Wolff poinis out, patriotism is a controlling factor which secures 
hi the success of the policy. But patriotism, though it can eftect 
Ye) much, cannot overcome economic law. A man may be content to 
int lose money for the sake of his country, but in Poland he does not 
be lose money ; land purchase is a profitable business which enables 
CU 
vals 


3 purchasers are to be regulated by ordinary mortgage terms they 
plet should never exceed two-thirds of the value, whereas iu Den- 
coni mark 90 per cent. is advanced to purchasers under the Act of 
Be 1899 ; in Austria-Hungary, 95 per cent. is advanced in some cases, 
ou 


and in others 80 per cent., with remission of land taxes and house — 
duties for a period, and a moratorium in repayment of the prin- 
cipal, which makes the benefit to the purchaser much greater. 
learly, therefore, it is recognised that in the case of land settle- 
ment undertaken for national purposes the rigid limits of cor 


necessity Justify this on the Continent, i : l 
nitely stronger. Abroad the problem is one of rearranging the 
jal population and retaining it on the land; in this country, u 
happily, it assumes the form of re-peopling the land. We 
“ctefore, to deal with persons who have not had the opportuni 
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of saving money which the small holders of the Contin 
and we are forced to make the way to the land ag eg 
attractive as is consistent with the utmost limits of safe 
Ireland, under Mr. Birrell’s Act, those limits have been m 
wide. It is a sufficient reply to those who say that the N 
1903 is not to be quoted in support of a proposal to give al 
privileges to British applicants, to point out that under the at 
of 1909 the whole of the purchase money may be advanced t 


ent hy 


p 

a 0 me Í 

who are not tenants, or, as they may be called, landless men,» i 
settlers. | 
Mr. Jesse Collings has so far deferred to the objection ju 


mentioned as to draw a distinction between sitting tenantg an 
settlers in some of the proposals he has made. To the forme | 
he would advance the whole of the purchase money up to, 
certain limit of price; to the latter he would only advan, 
90 per cent. This distinction, which appears on the fae 
of it not unreasonable, becomes less essential when we really 
examine the nature of the transaction which is involved in lanl” 
purchase. It is, of course, clear that the advance of the whok 
of the purchase money to a sitting tenant is unattended with an 
appreciable risk if the terms of the loan be reasonable. A man 
who has cultivated the same holding for some years, and whos 
able to show that he has cultivated it with success, need not le 
expected to fail just because his annual payments are in the fom 
of a terminable annuity and not a perpetual rent. To adjust the 
annual payment by which a tenant can purchase his holding si 
that it shall not be in excess of what he formerly paid in rent, I 
is only necessary to extend or shorten the period over which thes 
payments can be spread. Thus, suppose the annual yalue of 
property is 50/. and the purchase price 10001. , the number of ye 
purchase is twenty. The 10001. could be repaid in thirty-five ye 
at 8% per cent. interest and 1} per cent. sinking fund, making! 
total of 501. per annum. On the other hand, if the price of. tht 
freehold were 10001. and the annual value 401., the period requ’ | 
for purchase would be sixty years at 3} per cent. interest and i i 
cent. sinking fund. The tenant would therefore be only call i i 
upon to pay the same amount which he had been in the habita q 
paying previously. He might fail-to do so, but in that case | 
Land Bank or the State, whichever had advanced him the m on 
would have this advantage—that his interest in the land woul ‘ 


emg offered for sale, and where the County Coun¢ 
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chased the estate in order to enable them to remain on their farms. 
The tenants are still there, but their rents have been raised by 
the County Council, to cover costs of collection, management and 
the sinking fund for the extinction of the purchase price, from 
5 to 10 per cent. If any one of these tenants were to fail, the 
land would be thrown upon the hands of the County Council. If 
it has been ‘let down’ by the tenant, it will have to be re-let at 
a lower rent, or the County Council will have to cultivate it itself, 
in which case it will be almost certain to make a loss on the 
transaction. Now, if the tenants had bought the land outright, 
they would be paying at the present time a less sum per annum 
to buy the land than they are paying in the form of rent. By so 
much would their financial stability be increased. And if, in the 
course of years, one of them should fail, the Land Bank or the 
State would have his interest in the land as a set-off against his 
indebtedness. And it is not to be ignored that the man who has 
bought the land acquires thereby a greater attachment to the soil, 
and an incentive to industry, which would add appreciably to the 
security of the Land Bank or the State. 

The case of settlers is different. Here the applicant for land 
has not given his ‘ proofs,’ as has the sitting tenant. He is, to 
a greater extent, to be taken upon trust, and by so much, it may 
be argued, he should be required to deposit some of the purchase 
money as a guarantee against loss. But, upon the other hand, 
he is probably just the man who cannot do it without depriving 
himself of necessary working capital. A successful sitting tenant . 
might be able to put up some of the purchase price ; probably 
the majority of settlers would not be able to do so. And yet, if 
our grave problem is to be solved, if rural depopulation is to be 
stopped, if the land is to be re-peopled, we must bring on to it 
men who have not got land at present. Can that be done by 
advancing the whole of the purchase money without incurring an 
unjustifiable risk? I thinkeit can. And for this reason- thai 
there does not appear to be any greater risk in buying land and 
re-selling it to settlers than there is in the practice at present 
adopted by the County Councils of buying the land and re-letting 
it. As has been just said, if the tenants of the County Council 
fail, the Council is almost certain to be involved in loss. If the 
men who have bought from the County Council fail, the Joss—if 
there be loss at all—must be less because of the purchaser's interest 
in the land. It is quite certain that the annuity paid by @ pur- 
chaser will be less than the rent at present charged by the County 
ees Taking certain typical cases from the Report of the 
ara rd of Agriculture, where estates have been bought and a 
saan it appears that the income derived by the aa eee. 

S from 44 to 5} per cent. on thelr outlay. The purenass 
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annuity would be calculated on a basis of 4 per cent., and b 
difference, the position of the purchaser will be better tie the 
position of the tenant. Mr. Trustram Eve has pointed ait a ol 
the heavy management charges on the County Council tenants S 
killing to the idea of tenancy. It is therefore presumable tHe li 
men can succeed under the present scale of rents, they Would}, bi 
still more likely to succeed under lighter terminal annuities a B 
by so much the risk would be diminished. aly th 
In order, however, to reduce the risk of loss as far ag Possible Be 
and to bring these transactions more nearly into ordinary co 
mercial line, various expedients have been proposed which ate l 
worthy of a careful examination. In the Purchase of Land 7 
(Ireland) Act of 1885, any person who was willing to secure tiet a 
repayment of an advance made by the Land Commission to, tl 
- purchasing tenant, might deposit with the Land Commission, a h 
a guarantee deposit, any sum not less than one-fifth of the advance, Ci 
If the guarantor were the landlord, he might provide the guarantee ol 
deposit by permitting the Land Commission to retain it out of the te 
purchase money, and interest on the guarantee deposit was allowed st 
at the rate of 3 per cent. Another proposal is that the Land Bank b 
should pay 80 or 85 per cent. of the purchase money to the vendor, a 
and should pay him interest on the balance until the payments od o 
the purchaser had reached that margin. In the majority of case: ci 
it would probably be found that the vendors would be willing to ut 
accept such an arrangement as that. In practice it was found in W 
Ireland that the guarantee deposit was not required, and the pro: | k 
vision was omitted from subsequent Land Purchase Acts. I i 
mention these proposals, not because I think that they ate s 
absolutely necessary, but as tending to assuage some searching i y 
_ of conscience which some may feel at the idea of the whole of the | : 
purchase money being advanced. I 


¿Tna recent discussion at the Surveyors’ Institute, Mr. H. W1 
Wolff, who raised some of the objections which I have tried) 
_ answer, protested against the idea that the settler should recel™ | 
the whole of the purchase price of his holding, and should 
advanced his working capifal as well. That, he said, would 
‘extremely unbusinesslike, and added that he had never Com 
cross a case of such two-fold liberality. Now, in a Land Settle) 
lent Bill in Austria, special terms of colonisation are give 
ain cases. These terms are as follows : 
The settlers need only put down 5 per cent. of the put 


) They can borrow working capital from the Settlem 


See a wo ing D es ey 
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Here, then, is a case where the State advances 95 per cent. 
of the purchase money, working capital, and certain expenses. 
So that it is not correct to say that no instance of such two-fold 
liberality is to be found. But that point need not be pressed 
pecause it is not contemplated that the State or the National Trae 
Bank, whichever is the instrument of land purchase, should lend 
the whole of the purchase money and working capitalas well. The 
settler would, doubtless, have some capital of his own. Mr. 
Christopher Turnor, in his book Land Problems and National 
Welfare, says that the savings of agricultural labourers are often 
much larger than is generally imagined. And it is to be remem- 
bered that the tenant who takes land from the County Council 
must be provided with working capital just as much as if he bought 
the land. But in cases where the small owner—just as may 
happen in the case of the small tenant—requires to borrow working 
capital, he will not, and indeed cannot, obtain it on the security 
of his land, which he has already fully charged, but will require 
to obtain it from co-operative Credit Societies on his own personal 
security, in which his character becomes an asset. The point to 
be made here is this : that the distinction between the tenant of 
a public body and the man who purchases land through the medium 
of the National Land Bank is a distinction of name and not of 
condition. Viewed from this standpoint, no greater risk is involved 
in purchase than in tenancy, so far as the Authority is concerned, 
whereas to the purchaser the burden, and therefore the risk, is 
less than to the tenant. 

An argument frequently brought against small ownership is, 
fhat it is futile to establish a peasant proprietary because it 


‘will be ephemeral. The small holdings, we are told, will, in 


process of time, be bought up and amalgamated into great estates, 
and the process of re-distribution will have to begin all over again. 
Tt has happened before and it will happen in the future. Those 
Who argue thus forget the agricultural evolution which has been 
in progress during the last thirty years. The pressure of the com- 
petition of the New World has forced new methods upon European 
agriculture. The tendency is steadily towards intensive culture, 
and intensive culture enforces the distribution of the land in many 
hands. Even in the United States, the era of large farms is 
approaching its end, and the era of intensive culture is looming m 
sight. Mr. J. J. Hill, one of the shrewdest economic thinkers 
on the American Continent, has drawn serious attention to the 
Wastefulness of the present system of agriculture on the great 
ee. and predicts that the day is near at hand when the necessity 
of providing its own food-supply will lead to the break-up of the © 

teat estates. But if in the United States, if in America, the era 

of intensive culture looms in sight, in Europe it has arrive 
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in this country the tendency is towards small farms, And; 1 
to be remembered that the natural tendency towards small aa 
tion is accelerated by the development of co-operation, which i 
ty 


eh 


to an aggregate of small men the strength of the capitalist £ 
addition to the productive power of the peasant cultivator, n ay 
European agriculturist, including the British, is, then, he; m 
driven to intensive culture by the competition of the New Wot a 
Tntensive culture is only possible on farms of limited area, w 
soon as they become grouped into large aggregates, the : to 
ductivity of the land is diminished, and the capacity to sty re 
against foreign competition is reduced. E 
Morcover, under intensive culture the value of the lay ag 
becomes enormously enhanced. The countryside becomes my rc 
populous; with a larger population there is a larger demand í ; 
farms, with the result that the price of land steadily appreciate bi 
Whoever, then, would build up a large estate, as men didi 

England sixty years ago, would have to buy the land at the pri k 
of intensive cultivation, and would have to work it for the prot A 
of cultivation on a large scale. Such a bargain would probi th 
| be disastrous, and for this reason alone the amalgamation í la 
small farms is not to be feared. Again, there is nothing im preset y 
conditions to tempt a man to create a large landed proper The 
The tendency is rather in the other direction ; those who poss) gj 
estates are, for causes which need not be discussed, hasten di 
to get rid of them to an extent which is causing a good delil g 
embarrassment and apprehension to their tenants. So far, ile) st 

from apprehending that the creation of a peasant proprieti 
would be labour lost because the small farms would be mpi P 
merged in larger ones, my fear would be rather in the opp n 
i . direction—that, with the increasing value of land, there mr f ir 
k be excessive sub-division, as is to be seen notably in Francei ji ie 
A Belgium. But even that does not present itself as a H t 
danger. Our laws of inheritance“do not, like the laws of St t 
other countries, tend to sub-division. The habits of our rac > 

not make for overcrowding at home. To our people emigri 
does not wear the formidable guise which it presents © p 
Erench peasantry; and therefore, while it is quite possible s p 
here and there a holding may be sub-divided, and that in P M 


_ more numerous cases two or three holdings may be joined toe Ù 
I cannot see anything in our present conditions which 

lead us to fear that a system of small ownership, on® 
lished, would not endure. 
_ Another objection to small ownership, which in 
tenancy—that there F. 


equally be urged against s 
which it would be doomed | 
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wheat-growing districts of England would probably be employed 
m to the best advantage in larger holdings. Such matters will be 
LH regulated by economic laws, but only if they have fair play. 
Expérience can only teach its full and real lesson when our 
agrarian system is so extended and varied as to make it full and 


liti j p . f i 

lti small farms. To carry out such a policy would be impossible ; 
sn to attempt it would be foolish. To every district and class of 
‘ i Sil appertains its own distinctive agricultural method—the form 
h of cultivation which is most convenient and profitable. On the 
beit moorlands and wide tracts of arid downs, suitable for sheep, 
loni small cultivation finds no place. The rich pastures and the 
n N 


wl rcal. When the small cultivator has as easy access to the land 
E as the large farmers, then, and then only, will British agriculture 
dt be directed by scientific law. 

mai But there is a common, though mistaken idea, that peasant 
id ii proprietary is only possible under exceptionally favourable con- 
pid ditions of soil, aspect and geographical position. No doubt these 
pa conditions assist the small owner, but it is not at all certain 
obati that they are so essential to his success as in the case of the 
on’ large cultivator. In Land and Labour Lessons from Belgium 
reser Mr. Rowntree points out that of the ten arrondissements which 


ptl have the highest agricultural land values, no less than nine are 
situated in Flanders, which has been thus described by M. Emile 
de Laveleye : ‘ The soil of Flanders hardly permits of the natural 
growth of heather and furze. It is the worst soil in all Europe; 
sterile sand like that of La Campine and of Brandenburgh. 

Similar illustrations may readily be found elsewhere. Eastern 
Prussia is largely a region of barren waste and moorland, but 
under an organised system of Land Settlement it is being brought 
into productivity, with a considerable increase in rural population 
and live stock wherever small ownership has been established, 
and with an infinitesimally small percentage of failures among 
the small owners. Writing in Despatch 188, Commercial 1906, 
Sir Francis Bertie thus reports of France : 

‘Large regions exist in France, in which large properties would never 
bay, where the land yields its full return, thanks to the individual and 
munute care given to it by the proprietor, and in which the peasant pro- 
brietor earns 10 per cent. on his capital, where the tenant farmer or 
Metayer could not extract more than 3 per cent.’ 


We may find the like evidence nearer home, cited by Miss 
1 Jebb in her valuable work Small Holdings. Near Evesham 
She found a farm of very heavy clay land, on which two farmers 


qm) bad failed, which had been let out in small lots for asparagus — 
zess j Stowing , with such success that it was soon found to be the best 3 

oni Policy to break up other farms as they fell vacant, so thst ene 

gi vane formerly let at 7s. 6d. to 17s. an acre NOW fetches 30s. 
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are a 
uü sl 
io 8l. ln Cornwall she found men who had convert 
covered with bracken and furze and stones into highly p 
farms. One man had thirty-nine acres of land, which he fo 
poor and stony—from a photograph given of it, a desert Not unk 
the African Karoo. When she wrote he had nineteen head of Bi) 
made a pound of butter a day, grew good crops of oats, Cabba : 
potatoes and mangolds, made 201. a year clear profit on Poult i F 
went in largely for pigs, and ‘seemed to be prosperous one 
holding of such poor land and in such an exposed position ths 
not many larger farmers would think it worth cultivating a thy 
rent (Ll. an acre) he was paying.’ She notes that the erop. 
on these small holdings ‘afforded a strong contrast to those i 
the immediate vicinity, where the land was occupied by larg 
farmers with very different results.’ It would appear, therefor 
that really poor land demands small cultivation for success mo, 
than good. 

Nor is the importance of geographical position as great a 
is sometimes represented. The development of light railway 
and motor traffic has brought all but a very few districts in clx 
touch with the markets. Co-operation can relieve the small mu 
from the difficult, often impossible, task of finding a market fo) 
his goods; it reduces the cost of transport and eliminates th 
middleman’s profits. Of course, a man who works in clos) 
proximity to a large town has some advantage over the mit 
who works further afield. But the advantage is not quite# 
great as it appears on the surface, when the higher price of the 
land is borne in mind, and the effect of facilities of transp 

and organisation in reducing the inequalities of distance. 

Some minor difficulties remain, which can hardly be mor 
than mentioned here, but which claim the attention of those id 
desire to make small ownership successful. It is essential thi!) 

_\ the land should be conveyed to the purchaser at the lowest poss!) 

cost. This is recognised on the Continent, where Land ee 
‘receive privileges in the matter of taxation, and where transit) 
duties are either remitted or reduced. The recent increase 
stamp duties is unpopular among the small owners and 
in Ireland, as may readily be imagined, and the British Go if 
_ ment might well assist a work of great national importan |) 

making some concessions in the case of the transfer A 


ed lay 
Tofitah, 
und Ve i 


os 
co) 


Ñ. 


_ parcels of land, where every shilling is felt. There are; ho 
other expenses incidental to land transfer, with which the X 
ent have no concern—the legal expenses involved in 
ment of title and conveyance to the purchaser í 
hese charges will in time be reduc le 
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only way; probably, in whick they can be lightened to the small 
purebaser is by proceeding on the lines of colonisation. The cost 
of examining the title in the case of an estate of 5000 acres ig 
no greater than in the case of any part of it, but the burden 
gpread over many shoulders is infinitely less to each. It would, 
further, be necessary that, when it has not already been done, 
the tithe should be commuted before the installation of the small 
freebolders. ‘The immediate financial result to the small owner 
might be but small, but he would have his liabilities amalgamated, 
and a cause of grumbling would be removed. There are some 
liabilities which are not susceptible of such treatment, such as 
rates, but such a subject is too large for consideration in this 
place. With a large increase of peasant proprietary, however, 
the question of rural rating will become of high importance, and 
will be presented with a weight of advocacy which it has not 
hitherto known. 

It has not been possible in the limits of this article to do 
much more than sketch in outline the difficulties of small owner- 
ship, and the objections urged against it. That there are diffi- 
culties is not to be denied, but as other nations have overcome 
them, so may we. Even were the difficulties greater than they 
are, in this, as in all great movements, they must be dared, for 
this much is certain—our agricultural position is desperate. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
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COPTS AND MUSLIMS IN EGYPT 


Wu0 are the Copts? 
It is strange that such a question should really require i 
answer. But it is clear from the tenour of recent statements i 
the English Press that the common facts of Coptic history in th 
past, and the common elements of the Coptic position to-day i 
Egypt, are very little known in this country. One newspape, 
for instance—perhaps the most widely-read of all—in a leading 
article tells its readers that ‘the Mohammedan Conquest reduc: 
the Copts to absolute slavery. Under British rule they haver 
gained some of their ancient individuality, and have begun t 
assert their claim to a share in the administrative work of th 
country.’ -This is totally untrue. Egypt, after three yeas 
strenuous resistance, was taken by treaty and not by force of arms: 
the Copts agreed to pay the poll-tax, and were guaranteed ni 
return their civil liberty and their religion. They became! 
‘ protected people,’ and the whole machinery of the State remaine! 
in the hands of the Christians, as the Arab conquerors were gui 
incapable of managing the elaborate system of civil service ab | 
ministration which they found established by the growth ! 
centuries. So strong proved the force of custom and tradition thi! 
this employment of the Copts lasted in some departments | 
Government up to the time of the British occupation, and 18 M 
_ yet ended ; but one of the grievances of the Copts is precisely "ii 
| that under British government their share in the work of the 
service has been deliberately diminished, and an unfair preter . 
_ has been shown for the Muslims, who have almost a mono) 
of the higher offices. fac | 
_ So far is the truth removed from the story of that newspaP” 
‘Take another case. One of the leading illustrated papet® 
think that the Copts are a little band of people like, sha 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s community. It publis 


Se 
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Tt would be easy to add other examples, but these will suffice 
to show that the Copts are a little misunderstood, and that a simple 
statement about them is justified. 

Tt is commonly said that the Copts are by race descended from 
the ancient Egyptians. This is sound as far as it goes, but only a 
part of the truth : for the saying would be almost as true of the 
majority of the fellahin, or tillers of the soil, who are mostly Copts 
by race though Muslim by religion. But the name Copt is now 
properly confined to that section of the community which has 
retained its primitive Christianity, and not exchanged it: for 
Mohammedanism. For the Coptic Church dates its foundation to 
the preaching of St. Mark, and it shows a continuous succession of 
Patriarchs—the Patriarchs of Alexandria—from the first century 
of the Christian era down to the present day. At the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 A.D. the Eastern Church was rent in twain by 
one of those metaphysical subtleties over which the Easterns de- 
lighted to torture their understandings; and since that date the 
Coptic Church, like the Syrian, has remained what is called 
Monophysite. But it is quite a mistake to suppose that the term 
denotes any denial either of the humanity or of the divinity of 
Christ. The Monophysite theory is merely that the-divine and 
human natures were so united that they coalesced, and became 
one and indivisible. The Copts accept the Nicene Creed to the 
fullest. They are therefore in point of doctrine virtually in unison, 
though not in formal union, with the great body of Eastern 
Christians : while in ritual and practice they have probably pre- 
served more of the form and spirit of early Christianity than any 
other church in the world. 

At the Arab conquest of Egypt, as already stated, the Copts 
passed under the rule of Islam by a treaty which guaranteed them 
in the possession of their religion and their churches, and promised 
them protection. They became what was technically known as 
Ahl adh Dhimmah, or People of Protection. They were known 
also to their Arab conquerors under another name—Ahl al Kitab, 
or People of the Book—i.e. people whose religion is founded on 
Holy Writ as opposed to pagans. ; 

The story of the relations between Christians and Muslims 

during the period of 1270 years which has elapsed since the Con- 
quest, is naturally a somewhat chequered one. From the beginning — 
very great moral and social, and very great financial, pressure 
Was put upon all Christians to change their religion, since by 
wning Muslims they became equals and brothers of the con- 
es instead of being subjects, and they escaped ae n = 
cate poll-tax. Moreover, the Christians were at z E ae ae F 
: er from cruel extortion and persecution at the han E viol ti 
Ponsible Arab rulers, under whose orders every kind of violent 
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outrage and ignominy was heaped upon the Christians, who 
robbed and murdered, while their churches were plunderea 
destroyed. That some of the Christians went over to Mohn 
medanism in fear of their lives is far less wonderful than the E 
that so large a part by their stubborn endurance were D 
withstand the fires of persecution and to carry their faith throw 

the flames scatheless. | 

But the two peoples could not have existed side by side 20 loud 

in the same country unless there had been a considerable among. 

of friendly feeling between them. And there is plenty of eviden 

of this feeling in the Arabic and Coptic chronicles—evideneeg 

striking that I may be pardoned for illustrating it by example 

chosen from successive periods of history. | 

In the seventh century not only were the Christians mi 

‘reduced to slavery’ by the Conquest, but the command of th) 
Prophet Mohammed was so well remembered by the Muslims th) 

they promoted Christians to the very highest offices of State i 

Egypt. Thus in 670 a.D. the Governorship of Alexandria wi 

held by a Christian, Theodore, who, strangely enough, wast 

Melkite, and therefore unfriendly to the Copts. Ten years late 

Theodore’s'son was Governor, but either an adherent of the Copti 

faith or under Coptic influence. At the same time it was Copii” 
-secretaries who administered the affairs of Alexandria; the Com 

missioner (Metawali) of Alexandria was a Copt; so was Theo 

phanes, the Governor of Mariut, or Mareotis; and we read tht! 

Abd al Aziz, the Muslim Governor-General or Viceroy, appoint 

two Coptic secretaries of State ‘ over the whole land of Egypti 

i Mariut and Marakiah and Pentapolis, —t.e. all Western Egy 
$ and the region of Barca and Cyrene. A little later, about 705 AD: 
i3 Athanasius, a Copt, was President of the Diwan at Misr (or Cait 3 
and responsible for the collection of taxes—head of the Departmen k 
of Inland Revenue; all the secretaries in the department wee 
Copts; and a Copt called Butrus held the exalted position ti 
Governor of Upper Egypt. iv 5 
But the favour and protection which the Copts then eno) 
_ were dependent on the mood and whim of their most cape A 
i overlords. _ Any idle slander about the Copts, any ™? | 
whisper of their wealth, was enough at any moment to turn 
a friendly ruler like Abd al Aziz into a brutal tyrant. Hi 
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number of Coptic perverts in Misr and its region alone aniounted 
io 24,000, according to the careful estimate of a Coptic contem- 
porary writer. But Hafs was defeated, captured, and burnt to 
death, and Hassan, who became Viceroy, * loved the churches and 
ihe bishops and the monks,’ and used often to hold friendly con- 
verse with the Coptic Patriarch. Abd al Malik, another Viceroy 
and as unstable as the rest, when his little daughter suffered from 


convulsions, sent for the Patriarch, who anointed her with holy 
on oil and prayed over her till ‘the devil went out of her.’ To this 
lene same A bd al Malik the Caliph referred a dispute between Copts 
Ce afl and Melkites concerning the ownership of the famous monastery 
nhs of St. Mennas, in the desert near Mariut—the monastery which 

the recent researches and excavations of Kauffmann have given 
wt again to the world. Abd al Malik held a most patient inquiry, 
f te receiving oral and written evidence, and finally delivered judg- 
tt ment in favour of the Copts. Yet a little later the same Viceroy 
te all flung the Patriarch into prison for not paying an impossible ran- 

a som, and only released him when Kyriakos, King of Nubia, was 

a thundering at the gates of Misr with a victorious army. 
lated So the story runs on—the Copts being treated alternately with 
STAR favour and ferocity, yielding here and there, even in masses, to 
; pi the pressure of persecution, yet on the whole upholding their faith 
gd with a grandeur of courage which few peoples have rivalled. And 
Com all through there is seen a background of friendly relations with 
The Muslims and Muslim rulers. 
e Thus the Caliph Khamarawaih delighted to visit the monas- 
inteli tery of Kusair, near Cairo, where he stood often in rapt admiration 
tani] of the splendid gold and coloured mosaics in the Church of the 
a Apostles, and he built there an upper room with windows on all 
Ae four sides for enjoyment of the view over city and mountains and 
Sanm desert. A century later we find the Caliph Al Aziz ordering the - 
meni restoration of the church of Abu’s-Saifain, which had been nearly 
wer ruined by a Muslim mob, and he had a guard to protect the work- 
on men engaged in the building. So in the middle of the eleventh 

century, when the Caliph Al Mustansir went to the cutting of the 
joye! dam of the canal, we read that he showed special honour to the 
jooi Copt Sarur al Jullal, who Ei 
jojoti offered to the Caliph handsome gifts, consisting of different kinds of food 
j eve and drink and sweetmeats, and prepared for him many sorts 2 fresh, fish 7 
ig i and sugared dainties: and the Caliph accepted them from him and gaya i 
K mi him a robe of honour, and granted his requests. - - - Our Jord Mustansir — 


was crowned with a jewelled turban, and the canopy was spread over Pn 3 
an hevar sitting on the dais of state when the aione Sarur ae ou 
o wait upon him and the Caliph saluted him: and Sarur LOT eC e, 
a Nasafi and a turban of Sikilli bound round the middle with a band o 
3 abikil interwoven with gold. 


—. 


—— : - = Peace 

Precious silks or atuffs. The quotation is from Abu Sahh ir a 

ztoniensia, p. 88. iy f ER 
gs 7 Ly. 
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Instances of the honour and friendly esteem in which the q 
were held and of the high office which they reached, would Co 
‘easy to multiply from the Arab historians all through the Midi - o 
Ages. But I will conclude this historical survey by quoting 4 R 
or two examples of the friendly relations which prevailed DE ‘ 
Copts and Muslims in Upper Egypt long after the Arab congue, 
A Muslim writer called Al Azhari (who lived from 895 fh W no 
A.D., and whose work may therefore be roughly dated 950 AD ip: 
in making mention of the Coptic churches of St. Saviour anq Si iy 
Michael at Akhmim in Upper Egypt, gives the following descrip. fie 
Ítion of the Palm Sunday festival. He says : s 
j ‘There is a custom among the Christians at these tw ro 
/ churches that when they are keeping the Feast of Palms, aly a 
/ called the Feast of Hosanna, the priests and deacons go in pro. tr 
cession with censers and incense, crosses, gospels, and lightej i 
| ` candles, and stand before the door of the Cadi and then before th be 
door of the principal Muslims, where they burn incense, ready hi 
passage in the Gospel, and sing a hymn of praise.’ p wi 
How strange it sounds now—that, three hundred years after the WI 
conquest, the Christians, when they desired to do special honom ug 
to the leading Muslims, should use a solemn ritual and display oi KS 
their own religious symbols; and that the Muslims should recog: tr 
nise and respond to this practice. But that it was no temporary of 
or isolated custom is certain. For Abu Salih, writing abont M 
1200 A.D., says, in reference to the town of Esnah : P, 
At tho weddings and other rejoicings of the Muslims, the Christians ar Tk 
present, and they walk before the bridegroom through the market-places and B4 
streets, chanting in the Sahidic dialect of Coptic; and this has become 4 
recognised custom with them and has lasted up to our own day. Moreovel, 
on the night of the Festival of the Nativity every year the Muslims as well of 
i _ as the Christians burn candles and lamps, and make bonfires. op 
+ ar if co 
a But the same good relations prevail to-day in country plai yo 
hi The rebuilding of Coptic churches by the early Caliphs has 1 if 
| analogy in our own day in the building of mosques by yo 7 
Copts for their Muslim neighbours on some of the large esta a í i 
in Upper Egypt; and the following passage from the speech Of |) | 
of the leaders at, the Coptic Congress shows clearly the surv! | > 
of old customs and the old spirit of fellowship : a i at 
When at school I never quarrelled. with my Muslim companions i i n 
religious matters. At my father’s house I used to meet more Muslim’ A h 
Jopts, and in the house we had prayer-mats and carpets which the Mi / 
Si if they were in their own homes: yet when the church bell 0 a 
y father would repair to the sacred edifice to attend divine eae a 8c 
my occasions I remember seeing Muslim notables listening to the $ a 
am. .... At the weddings you may see the Muslim prepat i t 


remonials for the Copt, and the Copt for the Muslim: 
the dower given by a Muslim bridegroom is supP 


kA? 
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Ne E -> friend. The marriage ceremony of both is the sa; RA 
a S Bea Muslim women are heard ae for the Coot, ead Ce oat: 
la, for the Muslim., At merry-makings both attend, and it is difficult for the 
On onlooker to know whether the host is a Muslim or a Copt. 
en | History, then, may be taken to prove this much—that there ig 
est no inherent antipathy between Copt and Muslim, and nothing to 
4g). prevent them from living together in peace and goodwill while 
DJ.) retaining their separate religious beliefs. That is the broad truth 
Set though the story of the Arab dominion in Egypt reveals too often 
tip fierce quarrels and outbursts of fanatic violence. But these explo- 
sions of ferocity took place mostly in the capital, or in the region 
tho round about Cairo: and it is doubtful whether in all the long 
also , annals of Muslim rule the Copts ever suffered so pitiless and pro- 
pro: I tracted a persecution as they suffered at the hands of the Roman 
hte} Emperor Heraclius and the Melkite Patriarch Cyrus for ten years 
the before the Arab conquest. But there is a further lesson from 
da history, a lesson which has been strangely overlooked, but one 


which should come home to the Muslims with all the force of 
‘the irresistible authority. For their Prophet Mohammed himself 
| upon his death-bed laid on his followers the solemn injunction to 


nowt 
yo regard the ‘Copts as kinsmen, and to give them kind and friendly 
coy treatment. This remarkable incident is among the bést attested 


of the Muslim traditions, and the evidence for it is derived from 
hott. Muslim sources. The ninth century History of the Conquest of 
_ Egypt, by Ibn Abd al Hakam—a work still unpublished from the 
| Paris MS.—gives the substance of an address delivered by Amr 
si Ibnal Asi, the conqueror of Egypt, upon Friday in Easter week of 


sand (l > 3 
aia | 644. In the course of it Amr said : 
vel, Take good care of your neighbours the Copts. For Omar, the Commander 


wel | of the Faithful, told me that he heard the Apostle of God say, ‘God will 
open Egypt to you after my death. So take good care of the Copts in that 
country: for they are your kinsmen and under your protection. Cast down 


es: 
i your eyes therefore and keep your hands off them.’ 
lth Ashhab Ibn Abd al Aziz is quoted as giving the command of 
ates a Mohammed thus : ‘ Take charge of the Copts of Egypt, for you will 
e find among them useful auxiliaries against your enemy. Umm 
viva Salimah reported the Prophet’s words in the same language : 


| 


“God! God commits the Copts of Egypt to your charge; for you 
shall rule over them, and they shall be to you an increase of 
numbers, and a body of helpers in the path of God.’ When asked 
how the Copts should help the Muslims in religion, Mohammed 
answered : ‘ They shall relieve you of the affairs of this world, and 
80 leave you free Yor religious worship,’ i.e. they will conduct the 
Fe tual administration of the Government, superintending the taxa- 
ion and collection of revenue in particular. Mohammed also 
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said : ‘Take charge of the men with the curling hair, the c ; 1 

Egypt, for they are your uncles and kinsmen °’; and Abdu 
son of Amr, used to quote Mohammed as having said : ‘ Tut 1 
are the noblest of foreigners, the gentlest of them in Dan y 
the most excellent in character, the nearest in kinship ne ; 
Arabs and to the tribe of the K uraish in particular,’ Trade a 
of this kind, in which the Copts are called ‘a protected w i 
occur in Tabari, Al Kindi, As Suyuti, Abu ’l Mahasin pe y 
other Arab historians, and may be regarded as thoroughly a G 
established. h 2 
Clearly, therefore, Mohammed himself not only never doubt h 
that Copts and Arabs could live side by side in friendly relatiy 8 
ship, but he specially commanded his followers to give the Cop, 8 
most favourable treatment. And those Muslims who digh a 
harshness or intolerance against the Christians in Egypt disohs d 
the direct command of their Prophet. i p 
So much, then, for the historical bearings of the questi a 
The precept of Mohammed has been too often forgotten in pr: f 

tice, but its wisdom remains unquestionable. Tt is both reasons! 
and right in itself and necessary for the peace of Egypt that Co ¢ 
and Muslims should live together in amity ; and all recent exper: F 
ence, anterior at least to the rise of Nationalism, confirms it $ 
verdict of history that between Muslims and Copts there is! t 
inevitable antagonism. Say what one will, the bond of religion! ¢ 

not everything, even in the East, and on the other hand religio 
diference is not the strongest separating force. Between Tht i 
and Arabs, for example, there is in same parts of the Tui r 
Empire a deep natural antipathy which no common belief in Ish 
can ever remove, nor do Sunnites and Shiites love each othe) , 
In Egypt the great fault of the Nationalists is that they ai e] 
striving to create and foster non-natural antipathies out of he os 
Mey religious differences which are proved to be quite compii s 
with good feeling: and the fault of the British Gover? . 
that it has rather encouraged this tendency than checked it i 
=A recent illustration of British partiality was the W í 
_ given to the Coptic journal Al Watan. The paper E | a 
mented somewhat sharply on the Government proposal to pt? _ 
rtain Arab works which Al Watan considered of | 
I 


the uselessness of Arab literature generally- ; 
ived a severe warning and a threat of suspensio 
nd that language of the kind was calculated t 


Muslims! Really a sens 
> i Mey h EJA 
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Pisy f P ; 
hat ment turn upon it all the thunder of their heaviest artille And 
| 1 Watt kat y mee Ty. AUG 
Cy yet they allow Nationa ist newspapers like Al Lewa and Al Ahali 
Viti to publish articles of extreme violence and virulence not only 
to b against the Copts, but against the English, for the most part with 


litin. impunity : for although the new Press Law furnishes an effective 
pon, its edge seems reserved for the Copts. 


opl wea 

E No one can pretend that this literary question was one for 

y We Government interference—a really dignus-tindice nodus. The 
j work of Nuwairi, which it was proposed to publish, is one of some 

oubte. historical value, and quite worth reprinting: but it is not a 

latio. sacred or sacrosanct writing, even from an Islamic point of view : 

Coy, so that different estimates of its importance are quite allowable, 

sgh and give no occasion for a menacing censure. An imprimatur 

athe defended by the authorities with all this pompous and almost 
i papal solemnity naturally encourages false and exaggerated ideas, - 

aati and it is hardly surprising that we find a Muslim paper writing as 

rn follows : 

onah! A review of history shows us that the progress of Europe in the path of 

; Con civilisation is due to Arab literature, and the Westerns themselves recog- 
E nise this debt to the language of our ancestors. Is it not therefore shameful 

sl | for the Arabs to be unfamiliar with the contents of their works of science 

ms ih) and useful knowledge, while Europeans are so much in love with Arabic 

le z% p . A 5 

2 18 uy that they spare no pains to get possession of any ancient and time-worn book 

gion or forgotten manuscript ? 

ligi ; f ese ; 

vil Many of the more liberal-minded Muslims Joined in condemn- 

| 


A 

Í ing this injudicious attack of the Government upon Al Watan. 
Isle The truth is that the Government refuse to admit the claim of 

ae the Copts to equality of treatment—which is all they claim. They 

4 are an integral portion of the population, though a minority— 

ie Egyptians among the Egyptians—and entitled to be so regarded. 


f a Before the Law and before the Government there should be in 

patil strict justice neither Copts nor Muslims, but one community of 

ment! Egyptians. It is something’ gained that at last the Government 

ie are awake to the fact of their policy being impugned on the ground 

yarn of its injustice. But their recent action has shown very little i 

d 0 desire to remedy the grievance. Sir Eldon Gorst at the begin- 


Sh 3 i ; 
pull ning of the year made a tour in Upper Egypt, which was remark- 


ott _ able in two ways. It was accompanied with a novel amount of — 
st | Ceremonial, Sheiks and Mudirs being formally summoned to meet” 
et him and to render due obeisance to the representative ig 


British Government : it was indeed a kind of State progress. 
the other hand it professed to be also a mission of inquiry into 
alleged Coptic grievances. But on his return to Cairo it was 
Claimed and telegraphed to England that he found no substan 
Sense of grievance among the Copts in Upper Egypt. and that any 
Such feeling was practically confined to Cairo. There 1s 


the 


was 


A K ` J 
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for saying that no serious inquiry of the kind was held g 
this astonishing pronouncement was met by a stron protea 
the part of the Copts in Upper Egypt. They at once teaa o 
to the London Press a statement of their case, which ated 
much attention, and they also resolved to hold a congress a ie 
for a discussion of their grievances. Sty 

Such a proposal did not suit the Government at all : 
too effective a reply to their denial of the existence of disconte 
Their behaviour was somewhat amusing. At first they professi 
fear that a congress at Assiut would lead to a breach of the e l 
Accordingly they strongly counselled the Copts to hold thej 
ing in Cairo or Alexandria. This was crafty but somenhy 
cynical policy : for while it might perhaps have saved the faced 
the Government, the danger of disorder, which in Upper Bgy. 
was imaginary, would have been very real in either of the capiti. 
cities, where the fanatical elements are strongest. The Con: 
declined the advice tendered by the Government, who tha 
attempted to enlist the aid of the Coptic Consular Agents ¢ 

' Foreign Powers in Upper Egypt. These Consular Agents, hor. 
ever, refused to act against their compatriots, and declared thy 
they would resign their offices rather than become instruments¢ 
the Government’s policy. _ Undeterred and untaught by thi! 
rebuff, the Ministry resorted to a fresh device, and by mingle 
pressure and promises induced the aged and feeble Coptic Patrian 
in Cairo to issue an encyclical to all his bishops and pastors, bidding 
them counsel the people to hold their assembly in Cairo or Alexa 
dria. These tactics also failed completely, and the Governmetl 
were left in an undignified position. Their pretence that the 
public peace would be endangered at Assiut deceived nobody, i! 
no excuse remained for prohibiting the meeting. It was H 1 
accordingly, and so far from the peace being endangered, ! $ 
congress proved to be in its orderly arrangement, its þusinessdiki 


proceedings, and its whole tone and temper, a model for si 
assemblies. 


i 


it Wag Mu li 


r mee, 


J i 


| 


yptians before anything else. ] 
oposals which may assist in brin 7 
Suggests the following resolutions, wa 


all accordingly discuss any pr 


result, and the Committee 
laid before the Congress for 
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appointments, without any regard to such matters as the numeric 
of the candidate’s community, his religion, etc. s 
(3) That every community should be so represented in all the Tepresenta- 
tive institutions of Egypt that the proper defence of its rights may be 
guaranteed. 
F (4) That the Copts should have their fair share in the educational 
facilities provided by the Provincial Councils out of the 5 per cent. of the 
land tax. 
(5) That Government grants should be made to all deserving institutions 
without any invidious distinctions. 


al strength 


Beyond the first article in this programme there is nothing 
to which objection could fairly be taken. No administrative 
machinery could work with two Sundays or Holy Days in the 
week, and the Copts must in this submit to the regulation 
preferred by the majority who are Muslims: though the 
Thursday half-holiday might well be transferred to Sunday. 
But the whole atmosphere of the congress was friendly 
to the Muslims, and the discussion of the Coptic dis- 
abilities was extremely temperate. Nor was there the 
slightest sign of local hostility or disturbance. So far, 
however, from appreciating the moderation of the Coptic 
demands or reciprocating the desire for friendly relations, the 
organs of the Nationalist Press have. made the congress an 
excuse for a display of violent intolerance and abuse of the 
Copts. One of the worst offenders is the Alexandrian Al Ahalt, 
which is known to be the orgam of the Minister of the Interior. 
This paper had long before the congress distinguished itself by 
the bitter intemperance of its language against the Copts ; but then 
it belonged to or was sheltered by a Nationalist Minister, and so 
was privileged to lead a campaign of violence, which can have no 
object but to destroy the peace of the community. Against all 
this the thunders of the Press Law are silent : Al Ahali may preach 
strife and violence and disruption of the State, while Al Watan is 
threatened with extinction for a mild essay in literary criticism. 

One is driven back time after time to the same point and the 
same conclusion—that there is no equality of treatment and no 
desire to give equality of treatment on the part of the Government, 
Which is administered in sympathy with overt Nationalism. Th 
is not the place to catalogue the grievances of the Copts, but one 
of them is the educational grievance, which was set out in a former 
-article in this Review.? I may add that Coptic teachers are not 
sent to Europe to complete their training as Muslim teachers a | 
During the last twenty years only four Copts, two 1m0 1907 xe a 
two in 1908, have been sent to England among all the students A 
of the Egyptian Educational Mission in England. No oe fe 
teacher hag been promoted Head Master or Vice-Principal or 5u a 

i 2 Oct. 1910. =o 
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Inspector to any of the Government schools; and no Conn you! 
been given the post of Director or Sub-Director to any pt H ‘; “ 
various offices in the Ministry of Education, although bora M h a 
Coptic clerks in the Ministry hold teaching diplomas, wp onts 
many of the Muslims who are promoted over their heads to Tea be a 
lucrative and responsible posts have no certificates at all, "iy ey 
disparity of treatment is really very great : and the most invete put 
enemy of the Copts cannot say that in point of education E f oE 
intellectual capacity they are inferior to the Muslims. $o tage ee 
the other branches of the Government service. It is sheer T if it 
tice to close the higher posts in the service to Copts, instead sugg 
providing an open career to talent or merit, regardless of religig, less 
In Sir Eldon Gorst’s last report an attempt is made to refut 
the allegation of unfair treatment by giving statistics of the nmb) gre 
of Copts in Government service. It is there calculated that th foe 
number of Copts employed is greater in proportion than th!) me: 
number of Muslims. But these statistics—whoever compil ma; 
them—are not free from bias. Thus the tables include all Cops the 
who hold non-pensionable offices and exclude all Muslims wh hoy 


hold the like. Moreover, the Copts from ancient days haw 
inherited a capacity for office work which the Muslims do no spi 
possess in the same measure : and the Copts often accept laborious gui 
and ill-paid posts which Muslims disdain. But even if th of 
statistics were true, they are beside the mark. For the grievant mg 
remains that the avenue of promotion to the highest offices i Mu 
closed to the Copts, and that for the Copts ability and merit nt pla 
these days are no passport to reward. . ih 
Sir Eldon Gorst last January proclaimed his opinion thal! a 


would be rendering a very ill service to the Copts to treat them ‘bei 


as a separate community. That is very true : but its truth i i ; we 4 
verdict in condemnation of the Government. For it isimi cy 
Government, and the Government alone, who make the dist ii 


tion. The whole burden of the Coptiz case is that the Governmét i 


Similarly i 


he Moslem Sabbath is already the only official veiy holiday 
Moslem cha É 


writable societies are already the recipients—and the only recipi- 
Bigot Government grants in aid. li we might make a suggestion it would 
be that instead of searching for ‘ grievances ’ that have no real existence in 
fact, the Congress should confine itself to proposing moderate, practical 
reforms in the conduct of the affairs of the Moslem community, and should 
put them forward in such a manner that the Government may be induced 
to give them the same earnest attention that we hope and believe they intend 
ie to accord to the legitimate demands of the Copts. ‘That, no doubt, is a 
ra decision at which the organisers of the Congress have already arrived, and 
if it is carried out there is no reason why the Moslem congressists should not 
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g suggest some useful proposals of reform, even though thcir need is clearly 

d less pressing than that of their Coptic fellow-countrymen. 

| 

al According to Al Mahroussah the idea of holding a Muslim con- 

be gress Was directly inspired * by the highest official circles in Egypt’ 

the) for the purpose of supporting Sir Eldon Gorst’s recent pronounce- 
th ments, and of counteracting any impression the Coptic movement 
lal may have produced on the British Government. In other words, 
is the aim of the congress was wholly reactionary : and it ended in 
ii, hopeless disorder. 

ave | But if the Islamic congress would act towards the Copts in the 


nol [ spirit enjoined by the founder of Islam, really considering their 
os| grievances with a desire for equity and conciliation, a vast amount 
te’ of good might result. And in spite of much that is discourag- 
ne ing, there are signs that the more liberal-minded among the 

i Muslims are willing to give sympathetic consideration to the com- 
tint plaints of the Copts. This is clear from the comments of some 

| Muslim newspapers, though most of the Nationalist Press is 
st il „hostile in tone, and one newspaper, published at Tantah, and 

L bearing the somewhat unsuitable name of Al Hurriah, or Liberty, 
__ literally breathes slaughter, suggesting that the Copts should be 


ishi 
ite treated as Abdul Hamid treated the Armenians. » One wonders 
jne whether the Government regards language of this kind as wound- 


ing to the legitimate susceptibilities of the Christians? + 


pent | Py A 

nate But fortunately it is also clear that liberal opinion 1m England 
a has been aroused, and that the mistaken policy of the Govern- 
tet ment will have to be changed. ‘There is no reason whatever why 


Mohammedan and Christian should not live together 1 Egypti 


as fellow-countrymen working in harmony for the common good. 
ly between the 


But the ruling Power must hold the balance fair 
two religions. Al Egyptians must be regarded as possessing 
equal rights before the law and each section of the community 
ane be ares to feel that it is bound to respect the rights of the | 
‘her, and that such respect will be enforce ol 
x ie Government. It is a commonplace that the British hold 
m Teypt a position of great trust. We are there first and fore- 
28 for the Tapes of the British Empire : but, being there, 
bg $ 
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we are trustees for the good of the people of Egypt, 
trustees it is our bounden duty to give equality of tr 
Christians and Muslims, and to discountenance oppre 
until the present system of privilege and favouritism jg abana 
and the country is administered with a fearless resolve tg main 
the great principles of equal law, equal right, equal Protect 
for all classes and creeds, can there be any real hope for the E 
of confidence and amity between Christians and Mohammedan 
Egypt, or for the growth of a true sense of community of inte 
But under fair conditions peace and good-will may again preval 
sectarianism may give place to patriotism : and Muslims and Coy 
may rise to the conception of a patriotic union, in which aliy 
lies the hope of national progress. 


4 A. J. Burma, 


o 


- 


Postscript.—This article was written before the death ¢ 

Sir Eldon Gorst: However deeply one may differ from the pull 
~ policy which he pursued, one may be allowed to express a worl’ 
sympathy and of genuine admiration for the gallant manner} 
which he fought against disease and held his post to the end. Bi 
the appointment of Lord Kitchener as his successor is at onc t 
admission by the British Cabinet that their policy requires mot 

~ fication and an omen of hope for the right government of i 

A. J. B. 


By a printer’s error a line was omitted from page 344 of the 
number (Dr. Hillier’s article). 


The paragraph should read as follows: 


5 
EEN F But even in Germany the.lesson taught by Koch was only partly 


had tho privilege of collaborating with him in the compilation si 
! ok, in the later years of his life, and on tHè last occasion of ate ie 
Bees upon me with great earnestness his firm conviction that m 


nt measures for the prevention of tuberculosis had not yet bee? 


_. to form a sound judgment as to 
- Home Rule it is necessary to 0 


- demands attention is that as t 
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THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF 


HOME RULE. 


= A . Be d affords 
THE question whether the economic position ta granted 
reasonable ground for the belief that if BT able to finance her- j 
by the Imperial Parliament Ireland would © 5 of Great Britain 
self, is one of great importance a o taxpay 
as well as to the taxpayers of Treland. at politice 
The Irish ace like almost eva ae | a P 
question, will be found to rest upon an eco r otherwise 
ptain an accurate view of the prese f 
economic position of Ireland. ; eis a question tha 
In a detailed survey of me s eA he 
5 availab em y 
relating to the population of Ireland perk a total populat 
and the census of that year indicated t Qe 
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A ( 
for the United Kingdom of 20,893,584, Ireland 
6,801,827, or 32.5 per cent. The following table shows aot | 
position occupied by Ireland in subsequent years : sen 


9 


€ i 


a 


j 
Census of April] Great Britain Ireland United Kingdom Ireland ye 
= = ors 
1821. ; 14,091,757 6,801,827 20,893,584. aes | 
1831 . o 16,361,183 7,767,401 24,128,584 35 
1841. .| 18,534,332 8,175,124 26,709,456 a 
1851 > : 20,816,351 6,574,278 27,390,629 9 
1861. .| 23,128,518 5,798,967 28,927,485 F en 
1871 . : 26,072,284 5,412,377 31,484,661 ` n | ar 
1881.  .| 29,710,012 5,174,836 34,884,848 i 
1891. .| 33,028,172 4,704,750 37,732,992 | T 
1901 . 5 37,103,328 4,443,370 41,546,698 | 10.9 be 
1911. D 40,834,790 4,381,951 45,216,741 i : 


Tt will be observed that between 1821 and 1841 the populat de 
of Ireland increased from 6,801 827 to 8,175,124 ; but the popil; of 


; tion of Great. Britain increased even more rapidly, with the reat fa 

| - that in 1841 Ireland’s proportion of the total was 31 per cet! a 
From that date, however, a rapid and continuous declined dı 
Treland’s population setin. At the same time there was an equali pl 

_* marked increase of population in Great Britain. The sm a 
phenomena were observable in each census right down to thi i 

taken in April last, which showed that the total population of a 

United Kingdom was 45,216,741, of which Ireland’s share wi T 
; 4,381,951, or 9.68 per cent. only. Thus, within a period of nine ht 
years Ireland’s proportion of the total population of the Unit a 
: Kingdom has fallen from one-third to less than one-tenth. Thet ee: 
i _ 18 not space available to go into a detailed statement of the varios) g 
causes which have influenced the decline of population in Irelant E tl 


] Q ` . o 3 j ke 
Emigration only began to assume, serious dimensions after t ak 


~ famine of 1847, and it was very largely due to that cause. tl 

| tural exodus in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe” ol 
points to the conclusion that one of the ‘principal causes of | Ww 
decline of population in Ireland has been the fact that she bami ti 

= been able to keep her people employed in manufacturing ™ t 

© es, and while in Great Britain and other industrial countries p 

ural population have migrated largely into the towns, i £ b 

‘Hey have migrated to foreign countries. In 1852 about 1 oe a Ta 

peop e emigrated from Ireland, in 1853 173,000, and in fe ` 

people left the country. Between 1855 and 1882 o ? 


um of 64,000 to a mazim fi 
W ars it rose again i 
e there has been a dis 
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off in the volume of emigration from Treland, the figures being as 

th. follows: 

hi) | Year A No. of Emigrants | Year No. ot Fnigrant | 

— BOs | p an gr 3 
1900 = r]. aeeie- | 190e a ge 

= 1902 - - ° 40,190 | 1907) 1 een 39,082 

a io ee 39,789 |) T908 t iae 93,995 

W- 1904 - A zil 36,902 [1909.2 roman 28,676 

Ai : 

In all, during the past fifty-five years about 4,000,000 of people 

| emigrated from Ireland, nearly one-half of them being women, 

| and 80 per cent. being between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five. 

| The principal industry of Ireland is, of course, agriculture ; 

9 i but linen, shipbuilding, woollen manufactures, distilling and brew- 

63 ing, and fisheries are all becoming of great importance. There was - 

= a decay of industries in many parts of Ireland after the rapid 
decrease of population which followed the famine of 1847. ‘This 

lati: decay was doubtless increased to some extent by the introduction 

om of the railways, which facilitated the importation of British manu- 

rea! factures. Within the past fifteen years, however, there has been 

cent a marked revival in both the agricultural and manufacturing in- 


mg  dustries ; but it is difficult to measure the expansion that has taken 
quill) place, owing to the absence of reliable data. It is extremely 
unfortunate that statistics as to the value of the external trade of 
» thi Treland are not available for the past century. By an Act passed 
ofie In 1823 the Customs Houses ceased to take notice of the cross- 
Channel trade, which was thereafter treated as coasting trade. 
_ The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
yite Ireland has in recent years taken the matter up, and the figures 
The 27° now available from 1904 onwards. These statistics have 

„ıı  tevealed the fact that the external trade of Ireland is of very much 
) greater value than was believed by such an eminent economist as 
oth ` the late Sir Robert Giffen ; they also show the great expansion that 
¢ Tr has taken place in the value of the external trade of Treland during 
the six years 1904-1909. In 1904 the exports were valued at 


A n | 50,245,0007. and the imports at 54,209,0001. For 1909 the exports 
a 4 Yere valued at 61,728,001. and the imports at 63,947,0001. Within 
n the comparatively short period of five years, therefore, the external 
F fe trade of Ireland has increased to the extent of 21 ,200,0001., or 20 
esU i per cent: ? at 
et i ahs principal exports during 1909 were as follows: Cattle, = 


ve _ 10,689,0007.; linen goods, 13,399,0001. ; butter and margarine, 
} y 3,794,0007. ; eggs, poultry, feathers, 3,753,000% ; bacon, ham, 


9H) Pork, 3,569,001. 9175 0001; Irish whisky, 
pi eee .; steamships, 2,175, i 
p iJ 1,66 1,0007. ; Trish porter, 1,653,000I. ; cotton goods, ome ; 
avy 2 
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š ( 
for the United Kingdom of 20,893,584., Trelang 
6,801,827, or 32.5 percent. The following table shows Pi 
position occupied by Ireland in subsequent years: We rely 


9 


a 


Census of April Great Britain Ireland United Kingdom |Iveling 
Eel, l 5 ia of UR 
1821. .| 14,091,757 6,801,827 20,893,584 e 
1831. .| 16,361,183 7,167,401 24,128,584 325 | 
1841. .| 18,534,332 8,175,124 26,709,456 2 | 
1851 >- .| 20,816,351 6,574,278 27,390,629 a 
1861. .| 23,128,518 5,798,967 28,997,485 | 4 
1871. .| 26,072,284 5,412,377 31,484,661 | 2 
1881. .| 29,710,012 5,174,836 34884848 | 1 
1891. .| 33,028,172 4,704,750 37,732,990 | W 
1901. .| 37,103,828 4,443,370 41,546,098 | M 
1911. . | 40,834,790 4,381,951 45,216,741 | ta f 

It will be observed that between 1821 and 1841 the populat 


is not space available to go into a detailed statement of the varii 


Emigration only began to assume, serious dimensions after ue 
famine of 1847, and it was very largely due to that cause. Si 
| tural exodus in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe 
points to the conclusion that one of the ‘principal causes of Wi 
decline of population in Ireland has been the fact that she hast) 
en able to keep her people employed in manufacturing ind 
es, and while in Great Britain and other industrial counti 
1 population have migrated largely into the towns, in Trel 
ey have migrated to foreign countries. In 1852 about 190 
cople emigrated from Ireland, in 1853 173,000, and i 
people left the country. Between 1855 and 1804 


causes which have influenced the decline of population in. Trol) 
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off in the volume of emigration from Ireland, the figures } 
follows : 


being as 


Year No. of Emigrants | Year No. of Emigrants | 
— | E ee 
z 45,288 || 1905 ize 
900 5 pees | . . -l 30,6 
a ae 39,616 | 1906:, oF same HEN 
I E 40,190 1907, i.) 29082 
‘Ca 39,789 | 1908:42 a 23,295 
at. a h 36,902 [e1909 a aa 28,676 | 


Tn all, during the past fifty-five years about 4,000,000 of people 
emigrated from Ireland, nearly one-half of them being women, 
and 80 per cent. being between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five. 
The principal industry of Ireland is, of course, agriculture ; 
but linen, shipbuilding, woollen manufactures, distilling and brew- 
ing, and fisheries are all becoming of great importance. There was - 
a decay of industries in many parts of Ireland after the rapid 
decrease of population which followed the famine of 1847. ‘This 
decay was doubtless increased to some extent by the introduction 
of the railways, which facilitated the importation of British manu- 
factures. Within the past fifteen years, however, there has been 
a marked revival in both the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustries ; but it is difficult to measure the expansion that has taken 
place, owing to the absence of reliable data. It is extremely 
unfortunate that statistics as to the value of the external trade of 
Treland are not available for the past century. By an Act passed 
in 1823 the Customs Houses ceased to take notice of the cross- 
Channel trade, which was thereafter treated as coasting trade. 
The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland has in recent years taken the matter up, and the figures 
are now available from 1904 onwards. These statistics have 
revealed the fact that the external trade of Ireland is of very much 
greater value than was believed by such an eminent economist as 
the late Sir Robert Giffen ; they also show the great expansion that 
has taken place in the value of the external trade of Ireland during 
the six years 1904-1909. In 1904 the exports were valued at 
50,245 0001. and the imports at 54,209,0001. For 1909 the exports 
Were valued at 61,728,0001. and the imports at 63,947,000. Withm 
the comparatively short period of five years, therefore, the external 
trade of Ireland has increased to the extent of 21,200,0001., or 20 
per cent. j 
10 F principal exports during 1909 were as tolos e 
3194 0001. ; linen goods, 13,399,001. ; butter ane mate E 
194,0001.; eggs, poultry, feathers, 3,753,0001.; bacon, Bam, 
pork, 3,562,000]. ; steamships, 2.175 ,0001. ; Irish whisky, 
1,667,001. ; Trish porter, 1,653,001. ; cotton eo 
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horses, 1,369,0001. ; swine, 1,451,0001.; tobacco an 4 
1,432,0001. ; raw wool, woollen goods, drapery, 1,672,000 | 
foregoing figures indicate the important character of the e Th 
turing industries of Ireland. As stated already, the total ya) be 
the exports for 1909 was 61,728,0001., to which total manufac E 
goods contributed 22 092,0001., or nearly 36 per cent | | 
materials, 4,586 ,000I., or 7 per cent. ; and farm produce, food E 
drink, 35,050,0001., or 57 per cent. an 
The principal imports during 1909 were as follows: Why 
and flour, 6,574,000. ; drapery, woollens, apparel, 5,128,000]. 
iron and steel—raw, 899,0001.; half-worked, 1,010,000. 
finished goods, 1,642,0001.; machinery, 1,192,000. ; coltu 
goods and yarns, 4 860,0001. ; maize, Indian meal, 3,883,000; 
coal, coke fuel, 2,600,001. ; linen goods, yarn, flax, 3,750,000.. 
- bacon, ham, etc., 2,227 0007. ; sugar and products, 2,368,000; 
boots and shoes, 1,791,0001.; timber, 1,743,0001.; and ta, 
1,180,0001. Attention may be directed to the curious fact thy 
in an agricultural country such as Ireland the imports of fom 
produce, food, and drink should form such a large percentage 
namely, 38 per cent. of the total imports. The manufactured gon: 
_ imported in 1909 were valued at 29,967 ,OOOI., or 47 per cent. ; mi 
materiafs, 9,421,0001., or 15 per cent. ; and farm produce, ale, 
24 558,0001., or 38 per cent. The large importations of bre 
stuffs, maize, and bacon and ham are noteworthy, and they may) 
fairly said to show that Ireland has hitherto failed to make thy 
fullest use of her great natural advantages. 
A confirmation of the view that the fullest advantage has w 
been taken of the capacity of Ireland to produce foodstuffs, etot 
which Great Britain affords a ready market, may be obtained i 
an examination of the figures relating to the imports of butte 
eggs, and bacon into Great Britain.. The total value of the mp" 
i of these foodstuffs into GreatBritain from Ireland during 19060 
i 9,376,0001., as compared with 18,506,0001., the value of the a 
3 commodities imported from Denmark. The total value of i 
butter imported into Great Britain in 1908 was 4,026,000) 4i 
pared with 10,996,0001., the value of Danish butter import 
the same year. The main reason for this great disparity # 
the supply of Danish butter is regular throughout the yeas Be 
that of the Irish article is intermittent. Creamery putter, 
forms the bulk of the Irish supply, begins to arrive in the 
sale market about the beginning of May, and ceases ab "it 
of November. This state of affairs is not altogether cre ; a 
to the business capacity of the Irish people, and it 8 
desirable that Irish farmers should give more attention 10 © © 


_ Another noteworthy point which is established yi 
A 
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returns is the magnitude of the external tradé of Treland. ‘The 
imports for home consumption work out at about 141. per head 

while the exports of domestic produce average about 131, 10s. pet 
head. The net imports per head of population of the United 
Kingdom for 1909 amounted to 111. 17s. per head, and the exports 
of United Kingdom produce to 8l. 8s. per head; so that the total 
external trade of Ireland averages about 271. 10s. per head as 
compared with 201. 5s. per head for the United Kingdom. With 
the exception of Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, which all 
enjoy a large transit or hinterland trade, Ireland probably possesses 
the largest average external trade per head of any country in the 
world. 

The Irish trade returns also establish the fact that the external 
trade of Ireland has, in recent years at least, increased twice as 
rapidly as that of the United Kingdom. For the reason stated . 
above it is not possible to trace the growth of Ireland’s external 
trade during the whole of the past ninety years. For the ten 
years 1814-23 the average real value of the exports was estimated 
at 12,891,000/. per annum, and of the imports at 8,676,000. per 
annum, showing an average excess of exports of 4,215,0001. per 
annum. The figures for 1835, which were prepared for the Irish 
Railway Commissioners, indicated that the exports for that year 
were valued at 17,394,0001. and the imports at 15,337,000I., giving 
an excess of exports of about 2,000,000/. The trade returns from 
1904 to 1909 show an excess of imports varying from one to 
four millions sterling per annum; so that Ireland has become, 
like Great Britain, a creditor country, but on a very trifling 
scale as compared with Great Britain, which last year had an 
excess of imports of 122,000,000I. 

The Irish banking statistics indicate a remarkable increase of 
well-being during the past twenty years. In 1890 the deposits 
of the Joint Stock Banks amounted to 33,061,000l., and at the 
end of June 1910 they reached 52,505,0001., an increase of 
19,444,0001., or 58 per cent. The deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Banks and the Trustee Savings Banks have during the 
same period advanced from 5,620,000. to 14,161,000/., an 
Merease of 8,541,0001., or 152 per cent. The amount of Govern- 
ment Funds, India Stocks, Guaranteed Land Stocks, etc., held 
in Ireland at the 30th of June 1890 was 27,517,0001., and at the 
end of June 1910 the amount so held was 38,782,000/., an increase 
of 11,215 ,0001., or 40 per cent. It is true that, as compared with 

e banking resources of Great Britain, those of Treland are 
Very small (the deposits of the banks of Great Britain exceed 
+ >100,000,0007.) ; but when the fact is borne in mind that aaa 
ee twenty years the population of Ireland has peers the 

nt of 323,000, the increase of her banking deposits shown 
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above must be regarded as striking evidence of the vast į i Í 
ment that has taken place in her economic position in eet 
decades. e by) 
Notwithstanding the complaints that have from tim 
been made against the Irish railways, there can be NO don. 
that they have benefited Irish trade as a whole. Bus thes t 
been a difference between their effect on agriculture and He 
effect on manufacturing industries. Broadly speaking, they b 
facilitated the introduction of Irish produce to British markels.4, : 
on the other hand they have facilitated the importation of Brig : 
manufactured goods, and the decline of local industries in Trel 
which followed the introduction of the railways may be in som: 
measure ascribed to this cause. There are twenty-nine railway | 
in Ireland, with a total mileage of 3412. Between 1891 and w 
_ the passenger journeys increased in number from 22,202,000 y 
29,217,000, and the receipts from passenger traffic from 1,696 00 
, to 2,179,0001. The receipts from goods traffic during the saw: 
i period increased from 1,463,000]. to 1,868,000]. In the sam 
period the gross receipts from all sources increased by 30.4 p 
cent., as compared with a percentage increase of 43.6 in Engan! 
and Wales, and 44.7 in Scotland. Having regard to the fact thi 
the population of England and Wales increased by 18.8 per ceni 
and that of Scotland by 17 per cent. in the period under revien 
while the population of Ireland decreased by 6.25 per cent., thes 
figures cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory. The aggregate capiti 
expenditure of the Irish Railway Companies amounts i i 
46,000,0007., and the average return thereon to 3.84 per cent. 1 
cannot, therefore, be said that the Irish railways earn excess" 
profits. 4 
In 1906 a Vice-regal Commission was appointed to mw 
into the working of railways in Ireland, as to how far they afont 
adequate transport facilities and by what means their economi 
and harmonious working could be best secured. ‘The F 
missioners appointed for the purpose were the late Sir e 
Scotter, the Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie, Sir Herbert Jekyll, Pe 
Colonel W. H. Poë, Thomas Sexton, W. M. Acworth 
J. A. F. Aspinall. The final report of the Commission, WHIO i 
issued in July 1910, practically amounted to a vindication % 4) 
Companies’ administration of the railways. As is usua ae | 
case with Commissions of this nature, there were practically oe 
reports. The Majority Report (Messrs. Scotter, Pirie, Poes 
Sexton) recommended (1) the institution of an Irish 
Authority to acquire all the Irish railways and work them 
single system; (2) that the terms of purchase should 
prescribed by the Regulation of Railways Act, 18 
provides that the State can acquire the railways for # sult 
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to twenty-five years’ purchase on the average divisible profits for 
three years before such purchase); and (3) that the financial 
medium be a railway stock and that such stock be charged upon 
(a) the Consolidated Fund; (b) the net receipts of the unified 
railway system ; (c) an annual grant from the Imperial Exchequer ; 
and (d) a general rate to be struck by the Irish Railway Authority 
if and when required. The Minority Report (Messrs. Jekyll 

Acworth, and Aspinall) stated that there was little fault to be 
found with the individual management of the larger railways. 
Tn their opinion the main defect in the railway system in Ireland 
lies in its subdivision among a number of independent Companies ; 
and they recommended that the number should be rapidly reduced, 
with a view to concentration of management in the hands of a 


' single Company in not more than four years. 


In view of the change that has recently taken place in the 
attitude of Parliament towards the railways of the United King- 
dom, it appears improbable that any early steps will be taken by 
the Imperial Parliament in the direction of the nationalisation of 
the Irish railways alone ; and if Home Rule be granted, it is prac- 
tically certain that the Irish Parliament would not be in a financial 
position to acquire the Irish railways for many years to come, 
unless resort be made to methods of compulsion which would have 
a ruinous effect upon Irish credit. 

Tt is necessary now to deal with the question of the national 
wealth and income of Ireland in relation to that of the United 
Kingdom. In 1885 the late Sir Robert Giffen* estimated the 
national wealth of the United Kingdom at 9 ,600,000,0001., to 
which total Ireland contributed 400,000,0001., or 4.1 per cent. 
At the same time he estimated the national income of the United 
Kingdom at 1,200,000,0001., of which Ireland accounted for 
70,000,0001., or 5.8 per cent. During the quarter of a century 
that has elapsed since these estimates were framed an enormous 
Improvement has taken plage in the economic position of both 
Great Britain and Ireland. In 1885 the assessments to mcome 
tax for the United Kingdom amounted to 629,000,000}. In the 
fiscal year 1908-9 they amounted to 1,010,000,000/. In Treland 

he assessments to income tax amounted in 1889 to 37,000,000. , 
or, say, 5.9 per cent. of the total for the United Kingdom. For 
the year to the 5th of April 1909 the assessments to mcome CPs 
in Ireland reached 39,737,000I., or 4 per cent. of the aggregate 
for the United Kingdom. On this basis, therefore, it would 
appear that the growth of income and national wealth in Ireland 
ad not kept pace with the expansion that has taken place m 
the United Kingdom. But in order to appreciate the real mae 
“ance of these figures due consideration must be given to the fact 


1Vide Nineteenth Century, March 1886. 
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that the population of the United Kingdom hag 

twenty-five years increased to the extent of 27 per 

that of Ireland has declined to the extent of practi 

cent. 

At the present time the national wealth of the Uniteq 
may beestimated at not less than 16,000,000,0001., and the nated 
income at approximately 2,000,000,000/. For the year to thes ap 
of March 1910 the net capital of estates liable to estate dut ti 
283 ,662,0001., which total was made up as follows: Engh 
243,757,0001. ; Scotland, 27,912,000/. ; and Ireland, 11,993 ww 
It will be observed that Ireland’s proportion of the total wll 
4.2 per cent. The national wealth of Ireland at the present tn 
may be roughly estimated at 700,000,000/., made up as folloy, 
namely : 
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Í 
Kingin 


Land and houses 


£ 
. . . . + 300,000,000 
Tenants’ capital, cattle, live stock, etc. . 


- 120,000,000 

Furniture and movable house property 35,000,000 i 

j Railways . . 45,000,000 ~ 
Other capital . 200,000,000 

Total . 700,000,000 | 


With regard to the estimated value of land-and houses it w 
be pointed out that in 1885 the late Sir Robert Giffen estimate 
the gross rental of Ireland at 10,000 ,000I. ; the latest returns sho 
that the total has increased to 15,000,0001. It may be urged thi 
the amount of 200,000,0001. for other capital is rather large; bi 
it must be borne in mind that this includes capital employeii 
banking and commercial enterprises, and in this connexion ite 
worthy of note that the present market value of the securities’ 
one Irish Industrial Company alone is over 28,000,000. Int 
investors have placed a very considerable amount of capital £i 
British and foreign securities. On the other hand it must 
remembered that British capitalists have invested a substant 
amount of money in Irish Land Stock and Irish railways i 
commercial enterprises. It must also be borne in mind that! 
cross-Channel carrying trade is very largely in the hands of 
British Railway Companies, and that a comparatively si 


amount of Ireland’s external trade is carried by vessels ot 
in Ireland. 


The national income of Ireland may be conservatively % f 
mated at 85,000,0001. per annum, or, say, 191. per head. wf 
chief industry of Ireland is agriculture, which employs ve 
60 per cent. of the population—that is to say, over 2,60 
the inhabitants of Ireland depend for their livelihood uPA 

_ culture, Now, the total value of all the exports of farm pr 
= etc., for the year 1909 was over 35,000,000/., and, assum 
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the Irish people themselves consume one-third of the foodstuffs 
ATA produce, etc. , grown there, the total value of the agricultural 
produce 1m Ireland may be estimated to amount to not less 
than 50,000,000/. per annum. The manufactures exported from 
Treland in 1909 were valued at 22,000,0001. Certain of these 
exports represent partly manufactured imports which have under- 
gone some Process of manufacture in Ireland, and have then been 
exported ; but it would probably be a reasonable estimate to 
assume that the total value of the manufactures of Ireland is 
well over 30,000,0001. Adding the income derived from the 
raw materials exported and the interest on her capital, it may 
therefore be assumed that the total income of the people of 
Ireland is between 85,000,0001. and 90,000,000. per annum, or, 
as stated above, about 191. per head. When it is borne in 
mind that the average income per head for Great Britain is esti- . 
mated at 45l. per head, and that the external trade of Ireland is 
valued at 271. 10s. per head as compared with only 20l. per head 
for Great Britain, it will probably be admitted that 19/. per head 
is a comparatively small amount at which to estimate the national 
income of Ireland. Moreover, it may be pointed out that this 
sum represents nearly one-half of the gross assessments to income 
tax, giving roughly the same ratio between income-tax assess- 
ments and the entire national income as is assumed in the case 
of Great Britain. In 1836 the Irish Poor Law Inquiry Com- 
missioners reported that in Ireland at that time agricultural wages 
varied from 6d. to 1s. per day; but the earnings of the labourers 
worked out at an average for the whole class to between 2s. and 
2s. 6d. per week for the year. The most recent inquiry into the 
wages of Irish agricultural labourers was made in 1905, when it 
was estimated that the average weekly earnings amounted to 
10s. 9d. There is very good reason, however, for the belief that 
since 1905 there has been a further marked increase in the average 
weekly wages of agricultural-labourers in Ireland. : 
The Congested Districts Board has done a great deal to assist 
the development of Irish agriculture and industries. In 1841 the 
mud cabins numbered 491,000, or nearly 37 per cent. of the 
inhabited houses. In 1901 there were only 9800 inhabited mud 
cabins, and the last census will in all probability show that there 
are now no mud cabins inhabited. About 50,000 of the new 
labourers’ cottages have been erected at an average cost of 1701. 
Hach cottage has about an acre of land and the rentals vary from 
ls. to 2s. per week. ; 
It is instructive to note that this marvellous improvement in 
"1 economic position of Ireland appears to have dated from the 
introduction of the principle of land purchase by the aid of the 
credit of the State. Ever since the Union the Irish land question 
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Oe, 
aged the attention of Parliament, and a great Number s 
Acts have been passed for the purpose of fixing fair rents, 4 

In 1870 there was a fundamental change in British Policy Wit} 


TEP 


s 


has eng 


regard to Irish land legislation. Up to that time it wa, the | 
accepted practice to refuse to recognise the tenants’ Interest iy 
the land altogether and to treat the whole interest as belonging j 
the landlord, although it was recognised that the improvemen, i 
on the land had been largely made by the tenants. From 18 
onwards, however, the tenants’ interest in the land in respecta | 
improvements was recognised. d 
The first real attempt to deal with the Irish land question. 

in an effective manner. was made in 1885, when Lord Ashbourne | 
introduced the first Land Purchase Act. By this Act the crei | 
of the State was pledged to the extent of 5,000,0001. in order 4 

_ enable tenants to purchase their holdings. The tenants Wer” 
required to pay an annuity of 4 per cent. on the purchase money, i 
Of this amount 3l. 2s. 6d. per cent. was allocated to the payment Í 
of interest, and the balance of 17s. 6d. was appropriated to th 
sinking fund out of which the purchase money was paid off. In 
order to protect the State it was provided that sales should le | 
sanctioned by inspectors who valued the holdings on behalf of the | 
Land Commissioners. Under this arrangement, at the expiration | 
of forty-nine years the tenant became the owner of the holding 
An additional sum of 5,000,000. was created in 1888 under similar | 
conditions, and eventually under the Ashbourne Acts 25,400 
tenants purchased their holdings for 10,000 0001. / 
ta 1891 the funds advanced to the ieee Land Commish 
ae ae and Irish Land 2% per cent. Stock wis 
Socks con ene i were allotted a nominal amount of is) 
e amount of the purchase money. Unda! 


this Act the annuities pai j 
but the amount a 8 paid by the tenants remained at 4 per cent | 


ei 


tion was reduced to forty 
legislation 72,000 tenants 
The Acts provided that 
paid the Land Commission 
holding ; but as a matter of 
their obligations to the State 


z should be empowered to Sem i 
fact the tenants as a whole obsti 
1u the most scrupulous mannet: 
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The decline in the price of Consols and oth 
ties which followed the South African War then imposed a 
serious check ae the extension of land purchase. The market 
price of Irish 2% per cent. Land Stock declined by more than 
twenty pounds, to eighty-six. It was found that landowners 
would not sell upon the basis of this low level, and in 1902 a break- 
down of Irish land purchase upon financial grounds appeared to be 
imminent. In that year, however, the landlords and tenants held 
a joint Conference. The report of this Conference was to a large 
extent embodied in Mr. Wyndham’s Act of 1903, which provided 
that the landowner should be paid in cash instead of Trish Land 
Stock. On the other hand it was provided that the annuity pay- 
able by the tenant should be reduced from 4 per cent. to 3} per 
cent. Of this amount 10s. per cent. was allocated to the sinking- 
fund, and the balance of 2l. 15s. was applied to the payment of | 
interest—the period of purchase being extended over sixty-eight 
years. A sum of 12,000,000]. was provided in order to make up 
the difference between the price at which the landowners were 
willing to sell and the tenants to purchase. Provisions were 
introduced to overcome difficulties which had been revealed by 
the working of previous Acts. The Act also made provision for 
very substantial reductions of rent. If the rent had been fixed 
prior to 1896 it was stipulated that the annuity to be paid by the 
tenant must effect a reduction of not less than 20 per cent. and 
not more than 40-per cent. ; if the rent had been fixed after 1896 
the annuity must give a reduction of not less than 10 per cent. and 
not more than 30 per cent. 

Under previous Acts sales were carried out by holdings. A 
landlord could agree to sell one or more of his tenants their 
farms, and if after examination the Land Commission were 
Satisfied that the property was worth the advance asked for by the 
tenant to buy out the landlord, such advance was made irrespective 
of any other sales on the estate. Under the Act of 1903 the 
Principle of sales by estates was introduced, and in order to obtain 
the benefit of the Act a landlord was compelled to sell his entire 
estate or such portion of it as the Land Commission might deter- 
mune. Provision was made for the enlargement of small holdings, 
and also for the extension of the powers of trustees in relation to 

* investment of the purchase money. 
rom the Irish point of view Mr. Wyndham’s Act was a com- 
me Success, and under it 117,000 tenants purchased a bee i 
Ss for an aggregate sum of 41,293,0001. But the financia 
Provisions of the Act were not framed upon business-like lines. 
the @ manent success of the Act depended upon the an an % 
tovernment to raise money at par by the issue of stock bearing 
ĉr cent, interest, and when it was found impossible to raise 


er first-class securi- 
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men to deal with difficult administrative and financial problems.. 
Land purchase has undoubtedly been the main cause of the 
economic regeneration of Ireland; but among the mino | 
influences which have contributed to this result must be placed k 
the measure of Local Government that was conferred upon Treland | 
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money upon these terms the burden upon the Treasury became fs 
so great that it was necessary to introduce a more practical and is 
self-supporting measure. Accordingly in 1909 Mr. Birrell brought # 
in his Act, which provided that future purchase agreements should F 
be completed by the issue of 3 per cent. stock at par instead o h 
cash raised at a heavy discount. This had the effect of raisin 
the tenants’ annuity from 3} to 34 per cent. At the same time h 
the Treasury undertook the obligation of financing the land. , A 
purchase agreements then pending, which amounted tọ | t] 
50,000,000. l | ii 
At the present time land purchase in Ireland is practically a K 
a standstill, but a great work has been accomplished, and it will a 
take four or five years to complete the purchase agreements which | 
are pending. In all, under the various Acts, about 203,000 tenants ! a 
_ have purchased their holdings for an aggregate sum of 69,675 ,0001., | a 
and the estimated purchase money for the 170,000 holdings agreed 0 
to be sold under the Act of 1903 but not yet completed is about | I 
47,600,0001. According to the Census of 1901 the area of agri- | ñi 
cultural lands in Ireland is 18,740,000 acres. ‘The area sold at | i 
the beginning of this year amounted to 5,835,000 acres and the | v 
arca of the holdings in respect of which agreements to purchase | S 
were pending was 4,804,000 acres, so that more than one-half of | ] 
the agricultural lands in Ireland may be said to have been already | l 
dealt with under the land-purchase schemes. Great Britain has | 1 
provided 12,000,0001. for the purpose of financing land purchase € 
in Ireland, and the total charge which now falls upon the Ex- 4 
chequer in respect of this service is at the rate of 414,0001. per | € 
annum. ) 
Generally speaking, the Irish Land Commission has performel | € 
its difficult task in a highly satisfactory manner. It is pleasant ! 
to note that the tenants have paid their annuities with the utmost s 
punctuality, and the finance of land purchase has been handle ! 
in such a way as to inspire full confidence in the ability of Irish } 
{ 
( 
{ 


i by the Act of 1898. Under this Act considerable changes We” | 

effected in local finance. The fiscal duties of the Grand Juries We” 

i abolished and the County Councils were established in their pla 

The County Councils were given three sources of revenue” 
namely: (1) the agricultural grant; (2) the License Duties 2” 


other Imperial grants; and (8) the Poor Rate. Local Governme” 
in Ireland has been an unqualified success. The finances Of © 
County Councils have been administered in a most conservati" 5 
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‘on, and at the present time the county expendit i 
ae little more than it was in 1898, when Coane uae 
P first instituted. No doubt the lavish grants from hein A 

. : e Imperia 
poe have helped to lighten the burden of local “ee in 
Jrelane- : : 

The financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
have been & subject of controversy for over 100 years. The Act 
of Union was passed in July 1800; but the Exchequers were not 
then amalgamated and each country continued to raise its revenue 
independently. By the seventh article of the Act of Union each 
Kingdom was left with the separate discharge of its public debt 
and for twenty years thereafter the national expenditures were T 
be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen parts by Great Britain 
and two parts o Ireland ; these proportions were its i by 
a panaon of the imports and exports and of the excised articles . 
of consumption of the two countries. But when the Union took 
place the fourteen years of uninterrupted and expensive war were 
not foreseen. In 1800 the Irish debt was 36,000,000.. ; in 1816 
it amounted to 134,000,0001. Ireland did her best, but she was 
unable to bear the double burden of heavy taxation and at the 
same time take her share of the enormous debt incurred by Great 
pon in the conflict with France. Ireland was taxed to the 
Bee limit of her resources, but the entire sum raised was 
insufficient to meet the interes IE s : 
ch; cE Hae erest and sinking-fund charges on her 
4,561,001. and the e net separate revenue of Ireland was 
ol te ne ee 
without making any zee i p eee a deficit of 1,905,001. 
of Topera] a Eo sion for the Civil List or for the portion 
of Commons on the financial s Jatio i Be ee 
Tank between. area relations of the two countries, the 
by the n Great Britain and Ireland was finally completed 

J the consolidation of the two Exch +408 
over the Trish debt wo Hxchequers. Great Britain took 
forward all ex of 134,000,0001., and it was agreed that hence- 
charges of all nee incurred, together with the interest and 
ctiminately 5 ebts hitherto contracted, were to be defrayed indis- 
country, aaa equal taxes to be imposed on similar articles in each 
and Sealed to such exemptions and abatements in Ireland 
Mr, Gladston pres nce might appear to demand. In 1852 
With that of = nally assimilated the system of taxation in Ireland 
TRH gga dee a ne aine HEL Treland the income tax 
for this Mr oa time had not been imposed there. In exchange 
7 °vernment jens relieved Ireland from responsibility for the 
he Trish } a ee en had been created to pay the cost of 

“xation in th me. ‘This was the final step in the equalisation of 

e two Islands. Throughout the ensuing years the 
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financial relations of both countries formed the bone of contentig 
and in 1894 a Royal Commission was appointed to examine them, 
The Commissioners were practically agreed upon the following 
points : (1) That Great Britain and Trelan d raut, for the purposes | 
financial inquiry be considered as separate entities ; (2) that the Act | 
of Union imposed upon Treland a burden which, as events showed, 
she was unable to bear; (3) that the increase of taxation leyi | 
upon Ireland between 1853 and 1860 was not justified by the they | 
existing circumstances; (4) that identity of rates of taxation diq | 
not necessarily involve equality of burden ; and (5) that while the | 
actual tax revenue of Ireland was about one-eleventh of that g | 
Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland was ng | 
estimated by any of the Commissioners as exceeding one. 
twentieth. 
But a vast change has taken place in the financial relations of | 
Great Britain and Ireland during the past thirty years. For the | 
year ended the 31st of March 1890 the estimated true revenue of | 
Great Britain was 84,980,792l., while that of Ireland was | 
7,734,6781., or 8.18 per cent. of the total revenue of the United | 
Kingdom. The expenditure of Great Britain for the year to the 
` 8st of March 1890 was 24 ,284,1241., and that of Ireland amounted 
to 5,057,7081., or 17 per cent. of the total expenditure of the | 
United Kingdom. In other words, Ireland’s contribution to | 
expenditure for Imperial purposes amounted, for the year to the | 
3ist of March 1890, to 2,676,9701. According to the White Papers 
(Cds. 233 and 234 of the 1910 Session) the estimated true revenue | 
of Great Britain for the year to the 31st of March 1910 was 
120,112,501. and the local expenditure was 56,586,5001., leaving® | 
net contribution to Imperial services of 63,526 ,0001. The estimated | 
true revenue of Ireland for the same year was 8,355 ,000I., or 6.5 | 
per cent. of the total revenue of the United Kingdom ; while the | 
expenditure was 10,712,0001., or nearly 16 per cent. of the total 
expenditure of the United Kingdom. Owing to the delay jn the f 
passing of the Finance Bill the amount of revenue received from 
i meome tax and certain other sources was reduced to an abnormi 
a extent. In the case of Great Britain the amount of defer! | 
i revenue was about 27,000,0001., and in the case of Ireland the | 
a amount Wes about 800,0007. Making the necessary adjustments: , 
it may, therefore, be estimated that the actual amount of the Trish f 
o a eae reducing the deficit to 1,557,0001. ; a 
her ee oe ee 147 a ee 
j n o 
90,000,000]. (Since the foregoing was written «return. [WHEE 
Paper No. 220 of the 1911 Session] has been issued, which sho 
that for the year to the 81st of March 1911 the otal reveni? | 
contributed by Ireland was 11,665,001. and the local expendit | 
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344 KOOL., leaving a balance of 320,5001. available for Imperial 
il, diture- But these figures are illusive, because the revenue 
aed arrears of income tax and other taxes which should have 
ae collected and included in the revenue for the preceding year. 
Pio net result for the two financial years ending the 31st of March 
1910 and 4911 was a deficit of 2,036 5001. , or an average deficit 
of about 1,000,000. per annum without making provision for any 
contribution to Tmperial services.) Between 1890 and 1910 the 
revenue of Great Britain increased by the sum of 62,131 ,0001., or 
73 per cent. ; while that of Treland only increased to the extent of 
1 420,3001., or 18 per cent. This want of expansion in the tax 
revenue of Ireland is a matter of the utmost significance, and it 
emphasises one of the fundamental difficulties of Home Rule 
finance. On the other hand, the expenditure of Great Britain 
increased by the sum of 32,302,0001., or 133 per cent., while that , 
of Ireland increased by the sum of 5,654,300I., or 111 per cent. 
The bulk of this increase was due to old-age pensions, the agricul- 
tural grants, and payments to local-taxation accounts. The net 
result of it all is, however, that instead of contributing 2,677 ,0OOL. 
to Imperial services as in 1890, Ireland is not at the present time 
contributing one penny-piece to such expenditure, but, on the 
contrary, she is actually a drain on the Imperial services to the 
extent of well over 1,000,0001. per annum. But this is not all. 
When the National Insurance Bill comes into full operation an 
additional charge will be thrown upon the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom for purely Irish purposes to the extent of 
between 500,0001. and 1,000,000l. per annum; and, adding the 
expenditure in connexion with Ireland’s representation in the 
House of Commons, Ireland’s deficit may then be estimated to 
Approach 2,000,000/. per annum. 
Tt will be interesting here to recite the financial provisions of ~ 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1893. The Bill provided that 
n public revenue of Ireland should be divided into special 
ae and general revenue, and that the general revenue should 
ae of (a) the gross revenue collected in Ireland from the then 
ete taxes; (b) the portion due to Ireland of the hereditary = 
S of the Crown which are managed by the Commissioners i 
chit ave and (c) an annual sum for the customs aada 
Trelang any) collected in Great Britain on articles consumed aR 
duties eded that an annual sum for the customs and RR 
ritain eee collected in Ireland on articles consumed nA Seite 
eae be deducted from the revenue colle. ge 
Mentioned go ev enue Collected in Great: Briain re ce 
ommittes annual sums were to be determined by t! E “Trish a 
Governm appointed jointly by the Treasury poe p i ae 
ent. It was provided that one-third part of the genna 
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revenue of Ireland, and also that portion of the Imperial mis, | 
cellaneous revenue to which Treland might claim to be entitlea l F 
should be paid into the Exchequer of the United Kingdom aş "H E: 
contribution of Ireland to Imperial liabilities and expenditun A 
The residue of the general revenue of Ireland was to form part of a 
the special revenue. The civil charges of Government in Trelang B 
were to be borne, after the appointed day, by Ireland and regu. | gt 
Jated by Irish Act. From six years after the appointed day the la 
taxes then existing in Ireland were to continue to be imposed and | m 
regulated by Act of the Imperial Parliament. After SIX years the 9 
imposition of the existing taxes, other than duties of customs an} | i 
excise, and the regulation of all matters relating to the existing | G 
taxes in Ireland other than the duties of customs and the collec. 
tion and management thereof, were to be transferred to the | 7 
_ Irish Legislature, and the arrangements made by the Bill for the | 
contribution of Ireland to Imperial liabilities and expenditure were | r 
to be revised. The Irish Legislature was to be empowered to | i 
impose any taxes other than those then existing and the proceeds | ni 
thereof were to form part of the special revenue. All existing | bi 
officers in the permanent Civil Service of the Crown who were |  j, 
serving in Ireland, it was provided, should continue to hold their 
offices by the same tenure and to receive the same salaries and th 
pensions and be liable to perform the same duties as heretofore. a 
For five years after the passing of the Act these salaries and oh 
pensions were to be paid out of the Exchequer of the United N 
Kingdom and to be repaid to that Exchequer from the Irish Ex- in 
chequer. The Bill further provided that the forces of the Royal sh 
Trish Constabulary and Dublin Metropolitan Police were to be il 
gradually reduced and ultimately cease, and that while the two le 
forces continued they were to receive the same salaries and | th 
pensions as heretofore, and that those pensions and salaries should pe 
be paid out of the Exchequer of the United Kingdom. Tyg; th 
thirds of the amount payable out of the Exchequer of the United o 
Kingdom in respect of these two forces was to be repaid by | — 
Trish Exchequer. an 
Tt will be observed that the financial clauses of Mr. Glad: i Sa 
stone's Bill were of an extremely involved and hazardous natu? | z 
and would inevitably have kept the two Exchequers i2 8 x 
perpetual state of conflict. As a matter of fact, time has prov? x 
that they would have been unworkable and, if enforced, t a | $ 
would have brought Ireland to the verge of bankruptcy 2 ee Y 
than a decade. The recognition of this weakness in the Bill was 9s 
. one of the causes which contributed to its rejection. The bist | De 
of Federal finance throughout the world points to the abso | 


necessity of a simple and clearly defined arrangement. 
difficulties in connexion with the matricular contributions of oe 
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r Tal Gtates have exercised a most pernicious influence upon 
Tec yk a» 


d, Imperial finances of Germany, and financial disputes between 
he the k har d Hungary are a permanent embarrassment to the 
X Gon of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The Imperial 
o i Dominions have also experienced the difficulties which 
nd pots nd the question of Federal finance. It may, therefore, be 
l en as an indispensable condition to the granting of any 
he ae of Irish Home Rule that the Exchequers of the two 


countries should be kept absolutely separate, and that each 
Kingdom should collect its revenues separately and meet its 
expenditure out of its own revenues. 

From the point of view of the taxpayer of Great Britain it would 


ec be quite practicable to separate the two Exchequers and to fix 
he Jreland’s contribution to Imperial services at an amount pro- 
ihe portionate to her wealth, resources and population. It cannot be 
ere 


too strongly insisted upon that, unless some such arrangement as 
this be adopted in connexion with any scheme of Home Rule that 
may be carried out, the taxpayers of Great Britain will suffer a 
bitter illusion if they are sanguine enough to imagine that they 
have heard the last of the Irish question. 

The principal items of expenditure of the United Kingdom for 
the year to the 31st of March 1910 in respect of Imperial services 
amounted to 85,016,0001., made up as follows: National Debt 
charges, 21,758,000I. ; Army, 27,451,001. ; and Navy, 35,807 ,0001. 
Now, taking the very moderate ratio of 5 per cent. as represent- 


h ing the proportion of this Imperial expenditure which Ireland 
is should bear, it will be perceived that, instead of a deficit of over 


1,000,0001. per annum, Ireland should contribute a surplus of not 
less than 4,250,0001. On the basis of Imperial expenditure for 
the current year Ireland should contribute a surplus of 4,750,0001. 
_ Peannum; so that Ireland is at the present time a burden upon 
: 6 00 taxpayers of Great Britain to the extent of more than 

"00,0007. per annum. This*burden will be further augmented 
~ Probably to 7,000,000. per annum—when the National Insur- 


a sey 
Fe a eee is in full operation. Ireland cannot, therefore, be 
a States. = a very satisfactory position in relation to the other 


the British Empire. Great Britain’s expenditure on 


2 ae Services works out at about 21. 5s. per head; and even 

hey Utes oh Man, with little more than 50,000 inhabitants, contri. 
ess ture. At ie per annum, or 4s. per head, to Imperial expendi- 

qas about Bs e present time Canada spends on national oe : 
oy |. ` Per head, Australia 12s. 9d. per head, New Zealan 


Probability ee and South Africa 6s. 3d. per head, and in all 
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gorvices instead of a contributor thereto will probably be the d 
statement that Ireland is already overtaxed in relation to he 
national wealth and resources. In order to arrive at an estimat, 
as to the relative taxable capacities of Great Britain and Trelang 
it is necessary to consider the population , external trade, A 
national wealth and income of both countries, and these details 
are furnished in the following table : i 


Ireland's Pep | 

SE rs "i centage of the | 

United Kingdom Treland otal of the | 

| United Kingdom 

es _— | = m aeee eee 

Population . 45,216,741 4,381,951 9.68 
$, UA 

Gross assessments to income tax 1,010,000,000 39,737,000 3.93 | 

Net. capital of estates liable to | 
estate duty (1910) . : : 283,662,000 11,993,000 4.23 | | 
Estimated national wealth . . | 16,000,000,000 700,000,000 4.37 | | 
Estimated national income . | 2,000,000,000 85,000,000 425) 

Foreignior external trade (1910). | 1,212,000,000 125,600,000 10.86 | 

ù i | 


The average of the above percentages works out at 6.13, andit | 
might be fairly contended that this was a fair basis upon which 
to estimate Ireland’s taxable capacity in relation to that of the | 
United Kingdom ; but in order to take the most favourable view | 
which can possibly be urged from the Irish point of view, it will 
be assumed that Ireland’s proportion should not exceed 5 pe 
cent. It may be pointed out that the Childers’ Commission of 
1894 in effect suggested that 5 per cent. was a reasonable estimate, | 
and since that estimate was framed there has been a vast improve 
ment in the economic position of Ireland. 

For the year to the 31st of March 1910 Ireland contributed 


5.86 per cent. of the total revenue of the United Kingdom, whereas | 


on the above basis of calculation she should only have contributel 


5 per cent. In other words, Ireland contributed 1,340,0001. mo™ i 


than she should have been expected: to provide on the basis of her 


4 estimated taxable capacity. But revenue cannot be consideret | 


apart from expenditure, and if we admit the principle t 


Treland’s true contribution to the revenue of the United Kinga f 
should be 5 per cent. of the total, we must also accept the por) 
ciple that Irish expenditure should bear the same ratio to the ss 


31st of March 1910 the expenditure of the United Kingdom wt 


expenditure of the United Kingdom. Now, for the year t0 


| 67,299,007., of which total Treland represented 10,712,500! © 
nearly 16 per cent., whereas her fair proportion—5 per ce% 
amounted to 3,365,0001. only. If, e it Be ae i 


| A 
Treland contributed 1,840,001. more than she ought to bave Paii 


called upon to provide on account of the revenue of the Un" 
Kingdom, on 'the other hand she received 7,347 ,0001. more than au 
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was entitled to on the same basis of computation, so that on 


ance Ireland benefits by a departure from the strict ratio basis 
ie Ae extent of 6,000,000. per annum. In the light of these 
O V 


ts it may be fairly said that the contention that Ireland suffers 
fag gh over-taxation cannot possibly be sustained. 
oe what has been stated above, it will be perceived that the 
financial problem with which an Trish Legislature would have to 
deal would be, briefly, to make a revenue of about 10,800 ,0001. 
meet an expenditure of about 12,000,0001. plus such an amount as 
it may be decided that Ireland should contribute to Imperial ser- 
vices, and plus the additional expenditure which will be incurred 
in respect of the working of the new National Insurance Bill in 
Ireland. How is this deficit to be made up? _ 

The Irish Party have plainly intimated their hope and belief 
that the deficiency—or the greater part of it—will be made up out - 
of the pockets of the taxpayers of Great Britain. It is expected 
that Great Britain will make what is termed ‘a generous settle- 
ment.’ The Irish Party expect to see at the head of the wedding 
presents, ‘Great Britain, a cheque.’ Well, it is worth attempt- 
ing to form some conclusion as to the extreme limit to which any 
body of responsible British statesmen could go in the direction 
indicated without betraying the interests of British taxpayers. At 
the date of the Union the Irish debt amounted to 36,000,0001., 
and when the two Exchequers were amalgamated in 1816 the 
Trish debt which was taken over by Great Britain amounted to 
134,000,000. On the basis of Ireland’s relative taxable capacity 
referred to above, namely, 5 per cent., it may be said that 
Ireland's share of the National Debt at present outstanding 
‘mounts to 36,000,000]. Surely even the Irish people would 
regard it as a generous act if Great Britain were to make Ireland 
~ present of her share of the National Debt so that the Irish 

egislature might commence its career free of debt? l 
k ae Necessary now to consider what annual sum Ireland should 
of ae upon to contribute to the naval and military expenditure 
of 1893 RE Kingdom. Under Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
ane oe and would for the year to the 31st of March 1910 Bree 
services n AR about 3,000,0001. towards the cost of tetet 
tions woula F the year ended the 31st of March 1911 her pe 
on behalf of ave been 3,800,0001. Moreover, it has been state 
Ireland h the Irish Party that in the past ninety-three years: 
Mperia] Sa Contributed 325,000,0001. towards expendi a 
fe ne ae over and above the cost of government ee oe 
ae : Sounds magnificent ; but, even if ae are 7 
Spends tipo Y be pointed out that almost every nation in the oe 
Population n national defence a sum proportionate to its we , 
»and responsibilities, and an average sum of 3.500 ae 
RR 
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e an extravagant amount f 


— 


per annum does not appear to b 
nation of such importance as Treland. The facts, however, ate 
interesting and lend colour to the theory that the minimum con. 
tribution which Ireland should be called upon to make to the 
military and naval expenditure of the Empire could not be fixed 
ata smaller sum than 3,000,0001. per annum. 

Tt is interesting to compare here the amounts expended py | 
some of the small European Powers on national defence. Denmark | 
spends 9s. 8d. per head, Holland 10s. 3d. per head, Sweden 16s, 84, | 
per head, and Switzerland 9s. per head on these services, apart | 
from the annual charges which conscription or universal military | 
service imposes upon those countries. Surely, Ireland, with he 
great traditions and national aspirations, could hardly feel that | 
she held her rightful place in the British Empire unless her con. | 

- tributions to Imperial’ services amounted to at least 3,000,000), | 
per annum, or less than 14s. per head of her population. If Great | 
Britain were to consent to relieve Ireland of any charge in respect | 

! of the National Debt and fix her contribution to the naval and mili- | 
tary expenditure of the United Kingdom at the small sum of | 
3,000,0002. per annum, we should arrive at the position that the | 
Irish Legislature would in all probability during its first year of 
office have to face the problem of meeting an expenditure of about 
15000,0001., with a revenue of 10,800,0001. Tt is extremely 
probable that the Exchequer of Great Britain would never receive | 
a penny-piece from the Irish Exchequer in respect of Ireland's | 
contribution to Imperial services, but it is only fair to Scotland 
and the other States of the British Empire that the true position | 
of Ireland should be annually revealed and that at least the amount | 
of her annual deficit should be recorded. 

It will no doubt be urged that while the present system con 
tinues we are not likely to conciliate ‘ Irish feeling ’ (by which ™ 
doubt is meant Trish Nationalist feeling), and that it would be well 
worth England’s while to have a céntented Ireland even if ths | . 
were only attainable by the imposition of a permanent burden up™ | 


Or 4 


CO we m 


ae co 


CON fat ee Ee Re PO nen ee ee eee) 


the Imperial Exchequer to the extent of a few millions annually: | 
But it would appear to be somewhat premature to speak © a 


“contented ’ Ireland, and the British taxpayer will naturally a% 
what guarantees are forthcoming that under Home Rule Ire a iR | 
will be even as contented as she is at the present time? ! 
attitude of Ulster does not appear to afford ground for sanguin? 

anticipation, and when we bear in mind the certainty of increase” | ; 
taxation it is not unreasonable to affirm that under Home Rite 


Treland is much more likely to be more discontented than sbe ba’ 
- been since land purchase has been in effective operation. BS 
One of the financial authorities of the Irish Party has express | 
the opinion that any Parliament established in Ireland must E. 


. 
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unless Jt is entrusted with such Con ae control of government 
wnat country as to enable it to carry through a drastic scheme 
i retrenchment, and it is evidently hoped to persuade the British 
taxpayer into the belief a a ule es een revenue and expendi- 
ture could be bridged to some extent by cutting down expenditure. 
ihe two principal headings under which it is suggested that 
retrenchment could be effected are: (a) the police charges and 
(b) Government officials. As stated above, Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 
1893 provided that the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police should be gradually reduced and ultimately 
cease to exist, and that while they continued to exist two-thirds of 
the net amount of their expense should be borne by the Irish Ex- 
chequer and one-third by the Exchequer of Great Britain. The 
total amount voted in respect of these forces for the year to the 31st 
of March 1910 was 1,475,0001., and, accepting the principle laid . 
down by Mr. Gladstone, it will be perceived that the total cost 
which would fall upon the Irish Exchequer in the first year under 
Home Rule would be about 1,000,000/. The charge thereafter 
would doubtless diminish gradually, but it cannot be presumed 
that Ireland would be able to reduce her police charges below 
700,0001. per annum. On this basis, therefore, it might be 
ultimately possible to effect a saving of perhaps 800,0001. per 
annum in respect of police charges. 

Then, it is pointed out that while there are 944 Government 
officials in Scotland whose aggregate salaries amount to 319,0001., 
Treland, with 400,000 less population, has 4397 Government 
officials whose aggregate salaries amount to 1,441,000]. Here, 
agam, moderate economies might ultimately be effected; but 
Treland cannot expect to set up a separate Legislature and con- 
duct her national government upon the basis of the low level of 
ea eiment expenditure in Scotland. Probably it would be a 
a risky calculation to expect a bigger saving than 200,0001. per 

ae Under this head for many years to come. From what has 
fos aa sores it will be perceived that there is reasonable goun 
AN elief that by a drastic scheme of retrenchment Tolan 
1,000 ane able within the next decade to effect a saving O 

‘he Dye ae annum in the amount of her present expe 
anum, a ae in Ireland is worked at a loss of 200,000 : ee 
CXisting 3 a Posibly if Trish business men allow a curtailment 

eo ‘cilities economies might be obtained here also. a 4 3 
Will mete the other hand, it is equally certain that dreano 
‘ions ‘© face a great increase of expenditure in other direc- 

` National insur : ‘om 500,0001. to 1,000,0001. 
Per annum A insurance will add from 500,000% 60 = eae 
ability te ie her expenditure, and education will in all p i 
tural an es an increased expenditure of 500,000. The ae 
“evelopment grants will also have to be extended, an 
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altogether it is abundantly clear that any economies which migh 
apy e thn ayNne itive ra SR ts) 
be effected by retrenchment of the expenditures referred to abo 


would be more than absorbed by increased expenditure in alte . i 
directions. This brings us back to the position that under Home f 
Rule Ircland’s expenditure may be expected to exceed her revenu | i 
by no less than 4 200,0001. per annum ; and even if Great Britain a 
foregoes or remits any payment from Treland in respect of navy t 
and military services the Trish Legislature would have to face | ‘A 
deficit of at least 1,200,000}. to 1,500,000/. per annum. This 0 
deficit can only be satisfactorily met by increased taxation. | b 

Tt may perhaps be contended that the annual deficits could be S 
met by loans instead of fresh taxation. It would of course be n 
possible to resort to this policy, but it would have a most preju: ! 


dicial effect on Irish credit. Irish land purchase has been only j 

- partially accomplished. The purchase money of the lands agreed | 
to be sold but not yet vested in the purchasing tenants is 
47 ,618,0001., while the value of the lands in respect of which pro- | 
ceedings for sale have not yet been instituted under the Land 
Purchase Acts is about 90,000,0001. 

As stated in another part of this article, Mr. Wyndham’s Act } 
of 1903 broke down mainly because the British Government was 
unable to raise money by the issue of 2% per cent. Stock at | 
par. Consols can now be purchased to yield a return of 3l. 4s. | 
per cent. Irish 2% per cent. Land Stock is now quoted at 78, at | 
which it yields a return of 31. 10s. 6d. per cent. It would bea 
matter of the utmost difficulty for an Irish Government. to raise 
money at 3$ per cent., even with the guarantee of the British 
Government, and it is perfectly obvious, therefore, that Home | - 
Rule would mean the permanent suspension of land purchase. 
_ The financial authority of the Irish Party recognises that ‘it | 
is possible, even probable, that our modern drift of political thought | 
will involve an increase in the volume of: taxation under Hom | 
Rule.’ This is a mild form in which to indicate the absolut? | 

certainty that under Home Rule there would be an immediate | 

ol increase of taxation in Ireland to the extent of at least 15 pet i 
At cent. all round; or, if Ireland is to discharge her minimum com p 
tribution of 3,000,0002. per annum to Imperial services» al | 
increase of taxation to the extent of 45 per cent. is equal 
inevitable. 

The advocates of Home Rule for Ireland are therefore col 
fronted with two alternative policies, namely : (a) the placing 0 f 
permanent burden of taxation upon Great Britain in respect © $ 
land to the extent of between 4,000,000. and 5,000,000 | 
annum ; or (b) an increase of taxation in Ireland to the ext? a r 
between 15 and 45 per cent. Any such increase of taxation wo i F 
have a disastrous effect upon the economic expansion of Trolant | 


) 
i 
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‘ gpoon-fed ’ industries which have been so carefully nursed 
g the past ten or fifteen years would be wrecked, and all the 


“10 : J 3 oe ; 
Bee ia advance which has been effected since land purchase was 
ecol ; 


the 


ler + instituted would be jeopardised. Home Rule ig financially 
Ne first naib e for Ireland unless the taxpayers of Great Britain 
te B oodwinked into the adoption of a scheme under which 
iin are Exchequer of Great Britain is made responsible for the inevit- 
val the s of the Irish Exchequer. Irishmen will form their 


able deficit x gala: i 3 z 
own opinion as to the likelihood of the latter policy being adopted ; 


but in any case it is high time that the Irish people as a whole 
should be made acquainted with the exact position in which the 
matter stands, and when this is done it is impossible to believe 
that the Irish people themselves will permit the demand for Home 


N | Rule to be pressed. The people of Ireland cannot wish to commit 
y financial suicide. Ireland has everything to lose and nothing to _ 
gain by the separation of the two Exchequers. On the other hand, 
is Great Britain from an economic point of view has everything to 
mi gain by separation. There has never been a period in the history 
of the relations of the two countries when Ireland was of less im- 
Act portance to Great Britain than she is at the present time. On the 
vi other hand, it may be safely affirmed that the Union was never 
of more value to Ireland than it is at this moment. Ireland’s popu- 
is. lation, which at one time was one-third of the total population of 
A the United Kingdom, is now less than one-tenth, and her national 
; l wealth is not now more than one-twentieth of that of the United 
a Kingdom. Eighty-five per cent. of Ireland’s external trade is 
ch carried on with Great Britain; but Great Britain’s trade with 


Treland represents less than one-twelfth of her total imports and 
exports. Great ‘Britain’s total trade with Ireland amounts to 
about 100,000,000. per annum; but Great Britain’s trade with 
i the Imperial British Dominions beyond the seas now approaches 
me | 200,000,001. per annum, of which total India accounts for 
E 000,0007., Australasia for 66,000,000/., and Canada for 

iate | 000, 0000. Great Britain’s trade with the United States of 
904 000.0 alone is worth 170,000,000/. per annum, with Germany 
: A au per annum, and France 80,000,000/. per annum. All 
E EA show the relative unimportance of Ireland to Great 


sha at op 
ull find that Treland’s value to Great Britain is less than ever. 


Out r atie 
sot oe 8,600,000,0001. of capital invested outside the United King- i 
z Regligible tte placed in Ireland is so small as oe 
oe it ae Measure of Home Rule be granted which carries with 
a Would p ĉUtonomy it is difficult to see upon what ground Treland 
Sahl oe entitled to send a single representative to the House of 
Qs. Tf an Irish Legislature be created, Great Bri in 
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y admit Ireland to have any voice in the dis 
of Imperial expenditure to which she n not contribute aa 
farthing ; and it is inevitable that the Trish members should by 
excluded from Westminster until Ireland pays her full annul 
contribution of at least 3,000,0001. towards naval and militan 
services, and then her representation should be in strict propor. 
tion to her relative contribution, say 3 per cent., or twenty 
members in all. 4 j “a : 
But, apart from any question of Home Rule, ib 1S 1Mperatiw 
ihat Ireland should be relegated to her proper place in the Empire, 
and that the glaring anomaly and injustice to the taxpayers o 
Great Britain which results from the over-representation of Ir. 
land in the House of Commons should be remedied with the least 


cannot possibl 


possible delay. A great amount of zeal has recently been mani. £ 
_ fested for the perfecting of the Constitution and bringing it up to | 
such a state of efficiency as will enable it to deal satisfactorily with | 


modern conditions. -It is generally recognised that the over- 
representation of Ireland has been one of the principal causes of 
the inefficiency of the House of Commons. Under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill of 1898 it was proposed to retain seventy Irish 


members at Westminster. If any such proposal should be re- | 


newed and carried into effect, it is easy to foresee the eternal 
disputes that will take place as to what are and what are not 
Imperial charges and as to the exact amount of Ireland’s contribu: 


tion to Imperial expenditure. Moreover, seventy members would | 


be greatly in excess of the representation to which Ireland 18 
entitled in the House of Commons on any basis of calculation. 
Under the Act of Union Ireland’s representation was fixed a 


105 members out of a total of 658 for the United Kingdom: | 


Treland’s proportion thus works out at nearly 16 per cent. Re 
liable data as to the population of Ireland are not available {0 
an earlier year than the census of 1821. At that date the populi 
tion of the United Kingdom was 20,893,584, to which total Treland 
contributed 6,801,827, or 32.5 per cent. It will be perceived, 
therefore, that when Ireland’s representation was fixed at W 
members, or l6 per cent. of the total, her population forme 
32.5 per cent., or nearly one-third of the total population © 

United Kingdom. At the census of April last the population 0 
the United Kingdom was 45,216,741, to which total Ireland coi 
tributed 4,381,951, or 9.68 per cent. England and Wales, with® 
population of 36,075,269, return 495 members; Scotland, with ® 
population of 4,759,521, returns seventy-two members; @” 


Treland, with a population of 4,381,951, returns 103 member | 
Bngland has one member for every 72,878 of population, W A | 


Ireland has one member for ever 42 5 i 
; 2 543 lation. 
land contributes about 9,000,000, eae 
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of P ne basis of population, Ireland is entitled to send sixty- 


r members to the House of Commons, or thirty-nine members 
a than the number—103—she at present sends. But on the 
en of national wealth, Treland’s proportion works out at thirty- 
fae members only ; while on the basis of her contribution to 
national revenue Ireland is not entitled to more than forty repre- 
sentatives. W hatever basis of calculation be adopted, therefore, 
it will be perceived that Ireland is at the present time greatly over- 
represented in the House of Commons, and probably her true 
proportion is the average of these three calculations, namely, forty- 
six members. ‘I'he Irish Party obviously hope to effect some such 
arrangement as that suggested by Mr. Gladstone in 1893; but it 
would be difficult to emphasise too strongly the unfairness and 


` the difficulties which would be involved by the admission of the 


right of the Irish people to Home Rule, and at the same time to 
send representatives to the House of Commons. Are the Irish 
people prepared to press a demand for Home Rule on the clear and 
definite understanding that Ireland is to finance herself; that, 
until she contributes her fair proportion to Imperial expenditure, 
the Irish members are to be excluded from Westminster, and 
that when she does make such a contribution her representation 
is to be in strict proportion to the total amount contributed? 

It is practically certain that if Home Rule be granted to 
Ireland, measures for the establishment of legislative bodies in 
Scotland and Wales must also be enacted ultimately. If this 
Were done it would mean that the Imperial Parliament would 
aT the prestige and authority attaching to the direct con- 
a of revenue to the extent of 32,000,001. per annum. But it 
ae involve more than this. Our war finance would be cir- 
fea. What financial help could the British Government 
We aol depend upon receiving from an Trish Legislature in 
floss of the British Empire becoming involved in a life-and- 

struggle with a great naval and military power? 
ey oe and Wales have not proved troublesome partners ; 
Sreat Ee Most loyally contributed blood and treasure 1m all = 
ii ag ae m which the United Kingdom has been engaged, an 
erential teste to find legitimate ground for ee ee 
Crefore , ae ee to Treland in the matter of ie ai r 
“Your what ; È ked of English taxpayers who are r feer: 
tish questi. _ Suely known as ‘a generous settlement ’ o 

luestion - 


: Whether they would be prepared to support the enactment 
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of measures for the government of Scotland pasl Wales Upon ty 

game relative financial basis, and the ene eu basis i | 
representation in the House of Coa me t n upon which jt i 
proposed to grant Home Rule to Ire and ; = re | 
9, Whether they are satisfied that the institution of the | 
separate legislatures referred to would, not weaken the contro | 
the central Government over the national finances to such wa 
extent as would have a most destructive influence upon British | 


prestige and credit? 


EDGAR CRAMMoyp, 


A Oe ae et ee 


ee, (en eee 


pa) ga ee ie 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF STRIKES} 


Few things are more curious than the change which recently 
came over. England in a few weeks. The Imperial splendours 
and the popular rejoicings which accompanied the coronation of 
King George the Fifth were suddenly succeeded by scenes re- 
sembling the incidents of a foreign invasion or of civil war. 
Traffic almost ceased in our great cities. The transit of goods 
was stopped. The trains on many lines of railways ran inter- 
mittently, or not at all. The public thoroughfares were full of 
troops. Trade was paralysed. The King’s loyal and law-abiding 
subjects were impeded in the whole range of their daily activities 
and necessities. Famine stared men in the face, while thousands 
of tons of food at the docks, and at the railway stations, were 
inaccessible and were perishing. Raw material was not forth- 
coming for industries, and factories and workshops were closed. 
Such was the effect of the great strike, long threatened, but 
executed with: startling rapidity. It failed, because, though 
causing universal anxiety, alarm, and irritation, it had not been 
sufficiently well organised to accomplish its authors’ design. 
What that design was, the Home Secretary told the House of 
Commons on the 23rd of August in an admirable speech, from 


- Which I shall quote a few paragraphs. 


ees I think it is true to say, is more than any other country in 
parts uy dependent upon railways and open ports. It is true that all 
n the pean are not equally dependent upon railways and ports. 
aS not aie Counties, in the south and in the east, where agriculture 
and over $ an So far behind manufacture, the dependence upon railways 
car eae Importations is not so pronounced, but in the great manu- 
all in ibis areas of England, in South Wales, on the North-east Coast, above 
dependences soe Yorkshire, and the North Midlands, there 1s 4 complete 
daily food. on railways and open ports for the whole means of industry and 
of Working nen, It was in those very parts, where the immense populations 
as cima are concentrated together, who have come into existence 
that the pra entirely by reason of the railways and overseas transport, 
begun oe E of a national railway strike would be, and had actually 

> ® powerfully exerted. And what a pressure! Had the aes 
matic ee Perhaps say that I here use the word ‘ philosophy * not in the 


BUificatio qe oe metaphysics, commonly attached to it but in the larger 
a m A y a éd 
oÙ tis Bey, Tie oh nich Plato speaks : Tov girdcopoy coplas phooper exsbupnriy dras, 
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would have hurled the whole of that great community into an abysso 
horror which no man can dare to contemplate. 


The picture is not overdrawn. Mr. Churchill’s words, up 
this occasion, were the words of truth and soberness—work 
worthy of the high office which he holds. Well, the strike wa 
interrupted. The Government patched up a truce with the strikes 
[by negotiations of which I leave history to say whether they wer 
Conger with the dignity of a great State. But, abortive asit 
was, the strike cost the country—so an eminent statistician has 
calculated—ten..millions.. of.money. And what was it for! 
\Ostensibly, it was for the redress of grievances about overtime, 
Sunday work, inadequate pay, and a multitude of other hardships 
greater or less. Iam far from denying that such grievances exis 
and ought to be remedied : but will any man, whose moral sens?) 
not utterly blunted, say that they justified this vast conspia | 
against the nation, supported—thanks to the weapon of ` pea 
ful” picketing with which Mr. Asquith had armed the strikers | 
by outrageous violence, indiscriminately employed, but especial | 
directed against fellow workmen desirous to exercise their xig | 
to work? One of the leaders of the strike has, however, candidly | 
told us? ‘that this explanation of it is quite inadequate. "| 
learn from Mr. ‘Thomas Mann, that what he calls ‘industri | 
solidarity ’ is the true key to it. ‘And what does this mean? “| 
means, Mr. Mann tells us, “the recognition by the workmen thet | 
any section of every industry is interdependent upon every ou 
section, and that the growth of modern industrialism has ™ 
this absolutely necessary. Trade Unions.’ he goes on to say 
“are not by themselves sufficient aana trade unionist | 

calls it. Parliamentary action he condemns as ineffective: 


* In a paper called ‘ Why we w ; eiaha din e 
public prints on the 17th of aes a General Strike,’ which appeared ~ 
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industrial organisation ’ is a weapon which he thinks 
verful. What he means by this is the co-ordination of the 
pattalions of labour in such a way that the entire army 
hall be able and willing, at any moment, to support tie cles 
ee the smallest section by paralysing the industries of the whole 
of th, ‘The Rhondda Valley Miners,’ he observes, ‘ lost their 
an pecause they struck sectionally. If the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, with six hundred thousand members, had 
aken up the case of these twelve thousand men, the affair would 
not have lasted a week. He adds, the prospect for the workers 
is one Of glorious promise. There is no real necessity for anyone 
in the country to be working under 2l. a week, not even a 
labourer.’ And this happy consummation of a minimum wage 
of 2l. a week, he hopes to attain by a vast number of strikes, of 
which the one just ended—if, indeed, we may speak of it as ended 
—js but the forerunner. 

Mr. Thomas Mann is a veteran strikemaster, and knows 
what he is talking about. I am informed that he is a very 
honest man, and I think that the public may give full credence to 
what he says, and should be obliged to him for his frankness. 
This doctrine of industrial organisation which he preaches is a 
form of what is called Syndicalism. And what is Syndicalism ? 
The word is, of course, borrowed from the French with the omis- 
sion of the final e. ‘It is generally understood,’ Sir Arthur Clay 
writes,’ ‘to denote the policy of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, the object of which is the destruction by force of the 
existing organisation, and the transfer of industrial capital from 
its present possessors to Syndicalists, or, in other words, to the 
Revolutionary Trade Unions : the means by which this object is 
tobe secured being the General Strike. The fundamental precept 
r Syndicalism is that success must be obtained by violent means.” 
ae Sir Arthur Clay points out, a doctrine which inculcates 
A au with violence, and is regarded by some of its adherents as 

ie suppose a sort of adaptation of ‘Thuggism to the 
ass oo eae There can be no doubt that it has had a great 
Number $ eee among Socialists in this country, although the 
ae S Its thorough-going adherents may not be large. 
ceived - A S doctrine of a General Strike has been Mier re- 
doubt will Was the mainspring of the recent distorhan i a0 
Probably IR the like place in future disturbances, u c pa 

Passed th e a great deal worse than the one which we fave J 
tough. The Trade Unionist leaders have learnt the 


yarious 


z = 
the o atiealism I am glad to have 
lar, Thunity of : 3 aira “pook, with which I am 
gely in drawing attention to this important book, W ae 
a i i tte 
befora the Conte value is enhanced by the fact that it was written 


and Labour, by Sir Arthur Clay, Bart., P- 2. 
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lesson ‘—a plain and easy lesson—that if at any Moment i 
are able to command a sree eos cessation of wor k E in 
many trades, and over a large area, they may substitute mob] t sy 
for the law of the land and terrorise the community, Ve a oY 
ee PE Tay y 
regard this as the most recent development of Socialism, 4 ti 
It is curious that such should be the outcome of tha di tt 
orthodox Political Economy which started in the world ag a rey | Pl 
D 5 n ith’ ata s ke 
lation of liberty. When Adam Smith’ wrote his Weal , 
Nations in 1776, the Iaw imposed many restrictions—gom, d 
: s yy T al 
them most salutary—on various industries. He advocated, sue. | si 
cessfully, their entire abolition, on the ground that labour al A 
capital should be left free to seek their interests by what he calle | al 
pihe obvious and simple system of natural liberty,’ the resulto b 
gnien, he predicted, would be ‘ general happiness.’ As a matty | a 
jof fact, the result was the establishment of a tyranny of capiti | g 
of the most atrocious kind, based upon a fictitious freedom ¢ | di 
contract. It seems not to have occurred to Adam Smith thata | p 
necessary condition of real freedom of contract is parity of condi | a 
tion, which could not possibly exist under the law of supply ani 0 
demand, working by competition, between the replete capitalis | ti 
fand starving labourers, between the owner of lands, mines, manu: | 
factories, and the owners of nothing but their ten fingers, skillel 5 
or unskilled. In the extremity of their wretchedness the working} 
men began to combine. Dr. Brentano tells us that Trade Unions tl 
originated with the non-observance of the Statutes fixing wags £ 
and apprenticeships. They were at first viewed with great dis- : 
‘favour, as wicked combinations for the ruin of capitalists. But p 
| gradually they found their way first into toleration, and then d 
J} “ Sir Arthur Clay writes : ‘In a political sense Trade Unions have now become | i 
ranon RE the disposal of the State Socialists for destroying the existing social i 
Siac hie AN In ue enterprise their object is the same as that of the Sy y 
e E A a Teom therefore, they may, to this exten © fp 
lcal alliance.’ p. 100. i, 
5M. : a nren i 
it Ag ae a be considered the chief apostle of Syndicalism, regul E 
enean irii ae aes to existing industrial conditions. See h 
: oa 7 c » passim. y 
T page E we 5 a ve written elsewhere : ‘I know of no more shameftl | L 
| English S E Ana than that whereon is recorded the condition of wl 5 
e ha tice Sees cena ean yeelien factories, and cono pE, 4 a 
5 ; e nineteenth century. The victims of ovè 
of under-pay, of fraud. ; 2 y oN ; g S 
bias me a Da e erona of all kinds, notably those practised ve ] 
' overdriven horses : because T N N than: that of overburdent hic t 
| marked them off from the b = human faculties, those human needs vi 1 
| for. Nay, this is not the net Beasts, were utterly ignored and unproii ii I 
little children, were offered u a # it, Not only grown men and womel ii, 5 
realm.” The story revealed h r to “Gain, the master idol 9 mi ] 
“general, deliberate eal Reports of 1842 and | ndet t 
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‘tion, and became est ablished factors in our industrial 
oa exhibiting the advantage of collective bargaining 
individual bargaining with employers of labour, of combina- 
over 1 ompetition, they did much to vindicate the liberty of 
Jam by no means saying that they have not on occa- 
Je mistakes, and culpable ones. But with every just 
* Towance for their errors Or their crimes, it remains true that 
they have done much to improve the condition of the English 
artisan : he owes to them higher wages, shorter hours of work, 
the removal of middlemen (out-contractors and sweaters), the 
abolition of many oppressive fines or penalties, the imposition of 
checks on the brutality of foremen, provision for support to mem- 
hers out of work. As the last century was drawing to its close, 
a great change came over Trade Unions. Many of them—and 
some of the most considerable—became largely imbued with the 
doctrines of Socialism. A vague term indeed, bu I have 
pointed out elsewhere, in words which I shall take leave'to quote, 
as I do not know how to better them, its sects are all agreed upon 
one first principle which has been, from the beginning, its dis- 
tinctive note. 


I suppose for the germ of Socialism we must go hack to a well-known 
passage in Rousseau’s Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. But its first. 
set exponent appears to have been the Abbé Fauchet, who in the early days of 
the Revolution delivered orations at a club called the ‘Cercle Social,’ and 
edited a journal entitled La Bouche de Fer. He insisted ‘that all the 
world ought to live ; that everybody should have something and nobody too 
much’ ; and denounced ‘the wretch who desires the continuance of the 
present infernal régime, where you may count outcasts by millions, and by 
dozens the upstarts (les insolents) who possess everything without having 
done anything for it.’ The eloquence of the Abbé, who had become a con- 
eutional Bishop, was cut short by the guillotine in 1793. Another of 
eR Socialists was Marat, who pleaded in the Ami du Peuple: 

ind z stifle the workpeople or feed them. But how find work for them ? 
Bailly,’ Po any way you like. . How pay them? With the salary of M. 
harangued ailly, it will be remembered, was the patriot mayor who floridly 
Wretched ee = aoe XVI. at the barrier of Passy, congratulate ap 
Put to death an upon being ‘conquered by his people,’ and was himsel 
Stances of y t ree years afterwards by the same t people, with gruns K 
as showin evolting cruelty. Chaumette, too, praised by Mr. John Morley * ahd 
Snergetic eee natural effect of abandoning belief in another life by: his- i 
ife,” urg TOE in arrangements for improving the lot of man in this 
there is anne though ‘we have destroyed the nobles and the Capets, 

e Poor ao eee to be overthrown—the aristocracy of the rich. ie 
Manded « ¢ e same gospel preached unto them by Tallien, who den iis oi 
Should he se and entire equality,’ and insisted that ‘the owners of property . l 

uke o On to the dungeons as public thieves’; by Fouché, afterwards 

tained tar nto and Police Minister to the First Napoleon, who mani 
t ‘equality ought not to be a deceitful illusion’; that ‘all 
Sage pre ee SS Se 


7 Now Viscount Morley. Afiscellanies, vol. i. p. 78. 
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citizens ought to have a like right to the advantages of society’, 


Joseph Babeuf, who exchanged his Christian name for Caius Graec me P 
‘Pourquoi vouloir me forcer à conserver St. Joseph pour mon patronne \ ac 
explained: ‘je ne veux pas les vertus de ce brave homme-là.’ He sonh he 
to realise his doctrines by a conspiracy, and was executed for his Pains | of 
the Directory. But perhaps the most memorable of these Pioneers o at 
Socialism was Brissot de Warville, for it is to him that we owe the pe | 
formula about property and theft: ‘la propriété exclusive c'est Je va | 
was tho original text of it. For sixty years the dictum lay buried and in a 
gotten in Brissot’s not very meritorious work, Recherches Philosophiques 2 co! 
la Propriété et sur le Vol. There Proudhon discovered it, and mady i thi 
current coin in the shortened form, ‘La propriété c’est le vol,’ appr ric 
priating it, however, without acknowledgment ; perhaps, M. Janet Cone th 
. jectures,8 in virtue of the right, alleged by Brissot, of everybody to every. 2 
thing.” an 
Now this is the essential tenet of Socialism, though it ign? ‘1 
always expressed with the same plainness. The literature of th | mi 
subject is enormous. And its exponents vary in many partic. | ha 
lars, some not unimportant. But they all, without exception, » Mit 
far as my reading enables me to judge, view private property in far 
much the same way. ‘Property is theft.’ Well, I for my pat, Bc 
though no Socialist, must confess that there is a very unpleasant It 
amount of truth in the indictment. In the abstract, and con- ha 
sidered in the light of first principles, the right to private property du 
is an imprescriptible and inalienable prerogative of man : it is the | lak 
corner-stone of civilisation. But this right is subject to condi- pn 
tions which have been stated with equal clarity and conciseness F 
by one whom I must account the greatest master of ethics. “The 3 
possession of riches,’ Aquinas writes, ‘is not unlawful if the : 
order of Teison be observed : that is to say, if 2 man posses bu 
| justly what héowns, and if heuse it in a proper manner, for hi | | 
i | 1 Now if we turn to property in the concrete, ai 
‘ t it invariably satisfies those two conditions? F 
Let us confine ourselves to one of them, ‘justly gained.’ How f in 
; much of existing wealth is due to dreadful deeds of cruelty ant WI 
extortion in the nineteenth century,—I have touched upon them fo 
ijh in a previous page—when the laissez-faire gospel of the old Ottho- er 
Ri ox Political Economy had free course, and was glorified? An S) 
| o come to our own day, ‘ how many of the large fortunes whic na 
nave been amassed by mushroom financiers and promoters, during Ho th 
the lasi few decades, have been built up on foundations of tricket | th 
deceit and fraud, by means little different from those of the ra | tr 
course thimble-rigger?’™ Or think of the money made ‘ fr 
9 First E in Politics Contemporain, p. 95. g t 
cs, p. 128, wm to 
™ Contra Gentes, lib. 3, 123. i De 


11 They are the words of Sir Geor ows : the anni P 
versary number of the Financial News (tee aaora quoted drom nee l 
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appeals 
coloured 
the spectacle 
rich offer for Š y 4 . . 5 ,, 
the existing social order. ‘The result of his meditations about it 
is th a eee 
and that he, perhaps, 1m his millions, has the power to change it. 
‘Thou shalt eat the labour of thy hands,’ was the blessing pro- 
mised tothe ancient Hebrews. Do not others eat the labour of his 
hands, with the exception of the fragment doled out to him as 
wages? I find in the Manifesto of the Socialistic League the 
familiar proposition that ‘the workers produce all the wealth of 
society.’ This proposition is naturally acceptable to the worker. 
It happens, indeed, to be false. But probably there is no one at 
hand to tell him that both the machine and its manipulator pro- 
duce value : that both the labour stored. upin-the machine and the 
labour of the artisan who works it deserve-reward,-whieh-in the 
one case is called profits, in the other.wages;-and that the real 


of the product? But if he were told this, and believed it—he 


Co; 
| to bel 
ee try, ang 
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nd need 


his contemplation does not tend to reconcile him to 


ethought that it might be changed with advantage to himself, 


economical question of the day..is, what is-thejust-rule.ef division 


would most likely prefer not to believe it, and belief is largely a 
matter of the will—what could he make of the question of distri- 
paio n? It is often a question of the utmost difficulty, requiring 
or ts solution qualifeations-which The vast Majouls-ot-aainans 4 
a Rot and cannot possess. They resemble the men of the first =~ 
each Revolution, who, as Mill Iy. e 
e cae what was wrong, not what, was right. The redress 
forget ae offers ‘them for their grievances—and let us not 
grievan al m many cases they have very real and very grave ee 
Scaling simple, and attractive to their untutored minds. 
Tota appeals especially to the more vigorous and pug- 
e cme them by its doctrine that the capitalist is always ine 
the social; ihe Oppressor, the robber: that the true solution of ad 
‘la angers is the total destruction of the existing ind s- ; 
om the ‘sation, and the transfer of the means of product n 
Ceiverg. Present possessors—the wage payers—to the wage 
Mmittee Say here note that of the forty-one members of 
one eet directed the recent strike, twenty-one are sai 
he Socialist party, three to oe a De rae 


- Seventeen to the Independent - 
3 —No, 416 $ 
A 


3 
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whom are reported to hold, more or giv üe doctring | 
eee 


ndicalism. X; st 
of Vie outcome, then, of the Orthodox Political Economy a 
as its pioneers intend it, has been to split the British people if 
two sections. The old charities and courtesies, which once ho R 
together. the various members of the body politic, have tis, wW 
peared, and have been replaced by a state of universal Wars p 
bellum omnium contra omnes. And the notion of the soci pi 
organism, of national solidarity, has disappeared too. Compet. Rr B 
tion, working by supply and demand, arrayed capital and laboy l th 
into two hostile camps. Mankind is not a mass of unrelatej | j 
human units. Man tends by the law of his nature to coalesce, i 5 
unite. Labour slowly organised itself, as has capital also; bu | : 
for purposes of destruction, organised labour—what Mr. Thom: l 3 
Mann calls industrial solidarity—is by far the more formidabi y 
force of the two. The true economical ideal is that of a wel. ‘ 
ordered commonwealth of industry. Instead, we have the co r. 
flict of private interests which is bound to issue in civil war, ‘an | it 
that of a kind the baser, as underhand, not openly bearing the a 
sword.’ It must be perfectly manifest to all men that in tef o 
recent strike, as in most others, the strikers were influenced bys N 
spirit of indifference towards the rights and interests of the com) Ji 
munity at large: nay, that no small proportion of them, abil) it 
events, regarded the community as their natural’enemy, and def ir 
lighted in displaying hostility 'to it. The very idea of a comm™) e 
country, with its superior claims and paramount rights, has bea) bi 


effaced from their minds, and not from theirs only. Devotion a 
that “dear, dear land, dear for her reputation through the world, 


is incompatible with the intense individualism—the basis of të Si 
old orthodox political economy—which has made indust Jb 
England whatit is. ' e 

; ‘ Commonwealths, Burke has excellently said, “are not pi R 
sic 1 but moral essences.’ The geistige Band, as Goethe put it} fil 
thi piritual tie which binds a nation of men into an organic V) A 
will not be found in competition, working by supply and demmi | ° 
but in something very different—in justice. Right does not af : 
cannot mean merely thinking of one’s self, living for ones sli 5 
fighting for one’s self. The outcome of that conception of 1 A 
E ananehy; No: right, as the Latin word witnesses,” 1 a Ẹ 
bond which knits mankind with society, and S the s t 
foundation-of-the-State : justitia fundamentilin: a 
are for nations, as for the ti dividuals composing them, ol 

z conditions of existence, irreversible laws of life : and those ” 

: those conditions, are ethical. The art of politics, properly | ee 
fs, | oR 8 


12 Jus (jungere). 
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consists in apprehending and conforming to ‘the moral 
tye and of the nations. 

“etait nature a s Ao 
THe stitia fundamentum regni. And what is justice but as the 

a jurisconsult explains it, the constant and ever-enduring 
De ive to each his due’? That is the true rule of public as of 
will Aon: not to buy human labour for a minimum com- 
k wage, not to give as little work as possible for a day’s pay. 
Pa such is the moral degradation of the age in which we live, 
that the very statement of these truths raises a smile. They 
are put aside as copy-book maxims. And yet, I venture to say, 
that we must just go back to those simple principles which regard 
the State as an ethical organism, and man as an ethical agent. 
The salvation of society depends upon the recognition of the 
verity, long universally admitted among us," but now commonly 
jgnored or derided, that the moral law is the supreme rule of 
public as of private life. Man consists in reason, and so does the 
State which, in Hegel’s admirable phrase, is “Reason manifesting 
itself ight.’ And it is the function of ethics, by which I 
mean the science of natural morality, to indicate what is right 
or wrong, as befitting or unbefitting the rational being man. 
Now, unquestionably, it is unethical to pay a worker less than a 
living wage, the measure of which is—as Pope Leo XIII. puts 
it in his Encyclical on Labour—‘ what: is sufficient to support him 
in reasonable and frugal comfort.’ It is as unquestionably un- 
ethical to plunge a whole community into the gravest distress, to 
bring it to the verge of irreparable disaster, in order to extort for 
a few hundred thousands of workers a little higher pay. 

I believe then that the root of the evil which has produced 
such bitter fruits of late in this country, is in the obliteration of 
belief in the moral law—a law which assuredly exists, and as 
assuredly is fenced about with penalties, though they are not to 

S found in any Act of Parliament. There is a fine saying in 
ae aa “God does not change the condition of a e 
of this ¢ ey change themselves.’ The change which the eople 

of that ountry must work out for themselves hes in real recognition y 

Soi ee law wherein is the only true guarantee of nina 

of the ae y effectual protection for the legitimate employment 
lacs ee of human personality. No machinery ill supp'y 
Plato hela T Fa for the simple reason that man isnot a machin Gri 
true a faith is unseen and supersensuous ae o 
ine ig on of any human community. Am I told a a 
observeg he of date in an age when, as a recent th 1 
inea > © surnatural perd, de plus en plus, ‘so puissan = 
as ae Clay truly observes : ‘For nineteen hundred yea ; 
ENEE pond has been the final triumph of moral motives ov 
ntrol of human conduct.’ plait aie. Se 


stood, 4 


ot 
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nos âmes’? Well, I am far from denying—how can Tg 

that the age is largely, I will not say Atheistic—that ima 

affrmation—but Agnostic. Still such is and ever has been a t 

condition of Buddhists. And yet for them an unseen and gy. | 

sensuous reality, the moral law, is the great and ultimate ftl 

AN Whether there be a God or gods, this moral law exists, aş it has 

existed from everlasting, and will exist to everlasting, Th 

deepest spiritual disease of the present day is not the negation í i 

one or another religious creed; no : it is disbelief in goodness, a 

in the eternal distinction between right and wrong : in consciente 

\which, in the phrase of Aquinas, is the participation of the etem l 

how in the rational creature; and in the supreme obligation 

bey conscience as the rule of human life, individual and colle. 

al tay Once recognise this, and the troubles which have recenily 4 

overwhelmed society will disappear, for the root of them will be | 

(cut away. They come from enthroning cupidity in the place ¢ 
\conscience. 

Whether anything but an overwhelming national disaster wil } 
work this change I, for one, strongly doubt. Meanwhile there jf 
are certainly some measures, obviously just and reasonable, which | 
we could and should adopt to save the nation from the utter) 
anarchy to which it is surely tending. Mr. Thomas Mann has 
frankly warned us—I quoted his words just now—that this recen 
strike is the forerunner of many other revolutionary labow) 

troubles: and so Mr. Hyndman, I suppose a higher authority: 
writes to the Times, on the 25th of August, ‘that there is a bitte) 
feeling of exasperation among the workers is beyond all question | 
and I do not think there can be much doubt that an outbreak ont 
much larger scale will be organised from this time forward.’ Tht} 
forewarned, it is surely incumbent on the Legislature to tu", for 
a time, its attention from the party game, and to consider W» | 
con be done sto prevent a recurrence of the recent social Oy 
organisation. $ i ; 


Clearly, the first step to be taken is the simple expedient q 
cide | 


Oy 


ny. | 


The State } 


; is the business % i 
who govern, and who receive the rewards Me E g: wili 

j d cap"! | 
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at their will, that such legislation is an interference with 
iberty? The objection is idle. Liberty, real liberty, 


t 
.* yiyjdual | EA ; 
individ į in lawlessness, but in servitude to law: that is its 


| the | ist (0) 5 

a con al condition. Milton has put it in majestic words: 
fe, | et complaints are freely heard, deeply considered and 
has | ncedilY reformed, then is the utmost bound of civil liberty 
The | itained that wise men look for. Will it be urged, on the other 
mg} and, that the grievances of the working order of men are few and 
es: 1 insignificant, that their complaints are exaggerated? Dives in 


his purple and fine linen, with his daily sumptuous fare, will be 
ill advised to betake himself to that refuge of lies. Thé griev- 
ances of the men who furnish his luxuries are very sore and cry 
bitterly for redress. The old principle of competition working 


ence, 
eral f 
m to } 
lee. 


ently } by supply and‘demand still rules in many trades. Our great cities 
ill be still teem with toilers, the victims of under-pay and overwork, 
ce dt | who, in the picturesque language of an Anglican Bishop, seem not 


| so much to have been born into the.world.as.to.have-been damned 
wil), into it. ‘Twelve millions underfed and onthe verge of hunger,’ 
there f were Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s words, and they deserve 
to be remembered. And so does that pregnant dictum of Car- 
utter | | lyle’s, which indeed goes to the root of the matter : ‘ A fair day’s _ 


ever made of governing. It is the everlasting-right of man. 
But if it is the duty of Government to vindicate that right, it 
is equally the duty of Government to maintain the liberty of the 
subject, and all that this time-honoured phrase involves. It is an 
elementary proposition—I suppose no one will be found who will 
directly deny it—that every man has a right to pursue his own 
interests in his own way—I believe I am quoting Adam Smith— 
ee of course, that the way he chooses is not unethical, or 
aaa to the supreme interests of the community. Tt is impos- 
. -9 0 imagine anything more opposed to this right than picket- 
meee anything more disgraceful than the sanction given to it by 
o eeislature under cover of ‘ words deceiving.’ The Trade 
7th T of 1875 made it an offence on the part of anyone who, 
or besets he Ao a person to abstain from working, A 
OF Works. ox ouse or other place where such other person re é 
to such ẹ or carries on business, or happens to be, or the approae 
ouse or place,”-or ‘ who follows such other person, with 
Street a = Persons, in a disorderly manner, in or through a 
What is n pad 3 @ provision which surely does not go beyon 
it dian. °S88tY for the protection of a workman’s liberty. But 
d nob suit the t ey -on of liberty is free- 
™ to com e trade unionists, whose notion of e 
: pel other workers to do, or to abstain from doing : 
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legalise what was called ‘ peaceful ’ picketing—as we all knoy ; 
was the price paid by the present Government for the Tae ; e 
vote. ‘Tt shall be lawful for one or more persons acting on the ral | 
own behalf, or on behalf of a trade union, or of an individual p ie 
ployer or firm, in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute ee 
to attend at or near a house or place where a person resides g 7a 
works, or carries on business, or happens to be, if they so atten ie 
merely for the purpose of peacefully persuading any persons ty Ma 
work or abstain from working.’ This ‘ peaceful” picketing jg, | to 
fraud and a farce—unhappily, a tragical farce. In practice i cor 
means the employment of the worst forms of intimidation andy. | Jive 
lence against poor and hungry toilers desiring to accept the em. | ma 
ployment which trade unionists decline. Itis a scandalous attack) nal 
upon the right to work. It is an instrument of the coarsest me 
tyranny over the community at large. ‘Peaceful’ picketing! 
The words are a contradiction in terms. Violence and crime ar nel 
of the essence of picketing. It is a defiance of public order, dis pla 
locating trade, arresting industry, destroying property, subject: to 
ing law-abiding subjects of the King to brutality and terrorism, the 
inflicting incalculable and utterly undeserved suffering upon the hai 
country, and especially upon the lower middle-class and upo the 
the poor, its chief victims being little children. It should be Mi 
made utterly illegal and sternly put down. Wy 
‘Sternly.’ I use that adverb advisedly. It does not do to tiy the 
blandishment, or cajolery, or wheedling with a riotous mob. True che 
is that word of the wise and gentle Spinoza: ‘ Terret vulgus nisi the 
metuat.’ It is foolish—yes, and worse, it is criminal—to call ot! tio 
troops and to exhibit them as targets for stone-throwers. I know ne 
of no more contemptible spectacle than the drivelling of tears ow 
msurgents shot by the military in quelling them. It is an ugly a 
manifestation of what Carlyle well called ‘ the sick sentimentalist! fe 
which we suck in with our whole nourishment, and get mao A 
na S blood of us, in these miserable times.’ What are ' A ia 
Pa the aa a a a hundred—rioters in comparison mA itr 
; cee T = on of law and the maintenance of order, 1m oot ha 
| si th z e Churchill’s words, with the presenti l 
| one : WY trom “an abyss of horror which no mau f a 
are to contemplate’ ? I suppose the creed of the apostles ' iny 
anarchy, who claim ‘the right to riot,’ is ‘Ni Dieu, ni MA f f 


They must be taught that whether there be a God or not—® que’ ie 
tion for the solution of which they may wait till the next worll= 3 
they certainly have a master in this—the State, which iS & l 
venger to execute wrath upon him that doeth ale : an ie 4 
greater evil is conceivable for the community than that which K are 
authors of the late strike desired and endeavoured to bring, P 
pass? It is worth while to recall, in this connexion, the acti 
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ore to shoot to kill anyone who attempted to inter- 
da considerable number of rioters were shot accordingly. 
were also brought upon the scene, and were found 
t pacificatory effect. Tn three months order was 
completely restored, and the ee of the country were de- 
livered from a paralysing terror." This is the only attempt ever 
dein the United States to disorganise society and to coerce the 
afin by a general railway strike. It failed because the Govern- 
Haat knew their duty, and were not afraid to do it. 
But the recent railway strike in this country brings promi- 
nently before us another question, inconvenient, no doubt, for the 
players of the Parliamentary game, but of the greatest importance 
to England. It is an anomaly—yes, and something far worse— 
that the great highways of the country should be left in private 
hands—an anomaly fraught with disastrous consequences, which 
the recent strike has revealed. So long ago as 1844, the late 
Mr. Gladstone got an Act passed providing that after the lapse of 
twenty-one years the State might acquire any railway to be made 
thereafter, upon ‘payment of a sum equal to twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the annual divisible profits, calculated upon an average of 
the three years preceding the purchase. After careful considera- 
tion of the achievements of that erratic politician, this seems to 
me the sole legislative measure initiated by him which exhibits the 
smallest trace of statesmanship. Perhaps that is the reason why 
it has remained inoperative. Nothing can be made of it for the 
Party game. But it is monstrous that the machinery upon which 
a nod and lives of the people depend, and upon which, in case 
hoi the operations of our army—if we should happen to 
ites aar areula largely depend, should be left in private ae 
Sateen ae ownership. The railways of a country are the 
n s highways, and should belong to the nation. They should 

wi, According to ante : resident cannot 
wétlere in the tanger cae tion of the TEOT E ee issue be 
federa] mai resident Cleveland based his interference on the fact that the 


letters om Were stopped. Of course, other coaches than those which comes 
mails, attached to the trains, and shared in the protection given ee 3 


fere, an 
Maxim guns 
to have @ mos 


15 e 
If & : 
the foll we should hap s 2 call attention to 
pen to haye one.’ I should like to we : 
of the eee addressed to the Daily Mail on August 24 by ‘An officer 
an Troops on duty in Liverpool City’ : 
ae a Wa, a anything to arouse the British public to the danger tae 
Bhling ang’ ® garrison sent into this city, have been here nearly a fortmigh 


endeayouri A i is never 
eavouring to hold back a scum, the like of which Paris nevel 
’ ° 6 
yet 
» F ‘ 
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be worked by the State through a special service of a quasimj; 
tary character. Men should enlist in it, should be liberally i) 
humanely treated,” regularly promoted and well Pensioned 
ticipation of any kind in a strike should be visited with instan 
dismissal ; and to leave the service without three monthg n 
should be an offence punishable with the same rigour as dengan 
from the Army.” Of course, such a measure would be unpily 
able to the strikemongers, whom it would deprive of their ov 
effective weapon. Equally of course, the railway directors i 
Parliament would vote against it as one man; they are persp 
as a rule, of the highest integrity and honesty of purpose, bu. 
they are, very naturally, wedded to a system of which they a 
pars magna. These, however, seem hardly sufficient objection 
to the vindication by the State of the right of the people of En: 
land to the great roads of England, to its resumption of function | 
which it should never have left to private enterprise, ‘to its cop. | 
trol of the machinery upon which our existence depends. 
Such then, as it appears to me, are the four measures which th 
recent strike shows to be indisputably necessary—the creation | 
of special tribunals to settle industrial disputes, the total aboli | 
tion of picketing, the stern repression of disturbances of the publi! 
peace, and the acquisition by the State of the railways. But who| 
is sufficient for these things? Is the present Government on | 
indeed, is any Government which we are likely to get under the} 
party system? I remember the late Mr. Ruskin saying, upon oe 
ocgasion, when the comparative merits of Mr, Gladstone and Mn} 
Dibracli—as he then was—were being discussed : ‘ Mr. Gladstone ff 
a Mr, Disraeli! I care no more for Mr. Gladstone and Me} 
Djsraeli than I do for two old bagpipes with the drones going by | 
steam.’ I believe that these words exactly express the feelin | 
about Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour entertained by the ™ 
majority of sensible and just Englishmen. How is it posit | 
to have a strong Government when party, not patriotism, 18 wf 
guiding consideration? Sir Henry Maine put the matter ™ 


DAE — ae 


saw in her worst days. They are not st; | 


oy 
i ikers, they have no regular calite yi 
trade. They are simpl : ob strikers, y ae 
enik EK nee hooligans, who will pillage, murder, burn, or 10 


3 What is going to happen to this country in the event of our being pst ; 
into a big European war? We may suffer temporary checks or defeats: i 
price of food will certainly san eh iver | 
and many other of our big citie 
“There will be no 70,000 Regular troops in England then. The police , 
untrained in the use of rifles, and g0 are speci l ‘They admi 
ee pecial constables. y 
‘It will bo mob law and revo 
families from these hordes of ho 
16 Which unquestionably m 
17 These suggestions apply. 


. i i 
lution, Who is going to protect our ven A 
oligans when we are at the front fighting: 
any railway servants now are not. 
to all public services. 
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“anh, | ' yhen be asked, What can you expect from a system in which half 
Dig ie cleverest men mm the country are taking the utmost pains to 
ent the other half from governing?’ I noticed with some 


» Da. rev B 

lstor „musement a remark of Mr. Benjamin—Tillett in his Trafalgar 
of | gquare oration on the 27th of August. After heaving a tributary 
ertio sigh over the rioters shot in the recent disturbances, he observed 


Daly, | (I quote from the report in the Times): ‘ Had citizens bee 
\ killed by order of the Tories, Lloyd George would have shed had 


ors jp ) of blood and said prayers in Welsh; he would have out-Lime- 
tSo l housed Limehouse. Asquith would have declared that our Con- 
a, by | stitution had been outraged.’ No doubt they would. He went 
ey ate | on to declare, ‘There never was a Government in a greater funk 
ction | than the present one.’ I think that is probably true. Indeed 
Eng the position of the Government, if one realises it, might melt a 
ction: | heart of stone. Office is very dear to its members, or, at all . 
s con: | events, to most of them. To retain it, they have to placate half- 
a-dozen jarring factions. There is the rump of the old Liberal 
ch the party, who vote—such is the force of habit—at the behest of the 
eation | Whip for measures which, as many of them will in confidence tell 
aboli you, they cordially detest. There is the Home Rule party, which, 
publi | to quote Mr. Gladstone, from time to time admonishes the 
rt who | Cabinet, ‘ Unless you do this, and unless you do that, we will 
it Or, turn you out to-morrow.’ There is the Teetotal party, which 
er the makes up in fanaticism what it lacks in numerical strength. There 
on one are the representatives of ‘ gallant little Wales,’ whose gallantry, 
1d Mn f conspicuously exhibited of late in stoning, stealing, and burning, 
dstone |) quailed before a solitary Jew with a loaded revolver. Then there 
d a | ee Labour party, whose goodwill, so anxiously cultivated by 
mg, "i T Asquith and his colleagues—let us never forget that to con- 
B TH it the Prime Minister ** drove through the Legislature the 
o A a permitting that ‘peaceful’ picketing which was the instru- 
s i by i of the worse outrages in the late strike—has been alienated 
"i yf A ee tardy and inadequate, indeed, which they were 
T | os T ae by very shame, to take for the protection of law and 
he, ! fe home as it would appear, is there any place of repentance 
a) in the ee ae they should seek it carefully with tears ; though, 
al own to Wale language of Mr. Tillett, ‘ Lloyd George should g0 
es | help it. s and snivel, whine, and weep, and say he could ee 
i vel ` : . jy 
é 4 re oe such a Government it is vain to expect the vigorous 
He ak ch I have indicated—and without which a far worse 
OTe ae os tees 
of y is ; thor 
i A vithont ate strike with all ts abotir Mr. Asquith ar ta heen carried ont ; 
1 s s the price paid 


e € 
Peaceful’ picketing, the sanction of which was 
& rather say ‘an instalment 


m for t 
OË the Price z a mabor vote. Perhaps we should 
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vophe than the one that has led me to write, will assy 
Fees us, at no very distant date. ; In a letter published byt ’ 
Times on the 19th of August, Dean” Wakefield inquired, ‘ Atewe 
going to settle our strike, then fold our hands afterwards, and le 
our legislators go back to their congenial party fights, which veal 
themselves out, and do little or no good to anyone?’ In reply fy 
the Dean’s question we may ask another : Can we help ourselves) _ 
T know not. But this I know: that unless we can and doca 
that speedily—the foreboding of a great poet and a great patriot 
will be too amply justifed : 


‘ Babble, babble, our old England may go down in babble at last,’ 
W. S. Liity. 


19 Now Bishop-Designate of Birmingham. 
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LIBERTY OF CRITICISM WITHIN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Tue Rev. J. M. Thompson, Dean of Divinity at Magdalen 
College, Ozford, has recently published a book, entitled Miracles 
in the New Testament, m which he deals with the Gospel _ 
Miracles, including the Virgin Birth and the physical Resurrec- 
tion, in a frankly * critical’ way. Numerous protests against his 
views have been published, and it has been widely urged that no 
one who holds them can honestly retain his orders in the Church of 
England. The licence of the writer has in fact been withdrawn 
by the Bishop of Winchester, acting as Ordinary of the College. 
We are not concerned here with the soundness or unsoundness 

of Mr. Thompson’s opinions. Our purpose is rather to consider 
what is the teaching of history as to the value of such popular 
outbursts of indignation, and the wisdom of any form of official 
repression applied to views which at the moment appear to be 
unorthodox. We need not go further back than the nineteenth 
century. The stories of its theological controversies have been 
often told, but in each case the ultimate issue has been obscured 
by endless complications arising out of questions of jurisdiction, 
a the like. It may be of value to attempt to disentangle the 
al questions at stake, and to bring together within the compass 
f; a few pages the long series of trials and prosecutions which 
Wes the progress of religious thought during the last century. 
4 all meet with startling examples of the odium theologicum. 

ut ti. not here recalled in any spirit of irony for their own sake, 
na ie belief that these things, too, are written for our admoni- 
- Nor do we take a malicious delight in telling the tale of 


e mistaken policy and foolish sayings of men highly honoured 


a - į 

AE ae The details have not been ferreted out ape r: 
L Lorgott itten for all to 

ead in en newspapers, but they stand wrt Tee 


am e errors were the errors of good men emphasises LE 
. Q, . = A con- ~ 
viction oa Dtliness of character and sincerity of rehgious 


Modes F er no guarantee of an infallible judgment where new tw 
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hought are concerned. ; 
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_ forth countless protests from Rural Deaneries ; it was condemned | 
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| In 1860 there appeared Hssays and Reviews, written by 
members of the Church of England, including contribution, 
Temple (then Headmaster of Rugby), Mark Pattison, and Jor, 
To realise in any degree the reception with which it met we mas 
read the accounts in biographies such as those of Pusey ? oy Tait: 
According to Bishop Wilberforce ° the writers could not “it ; 
moral honesty maintain their posts as clergymen of the Estab. 
lished Church.’ Archdeacon Denison * spoke of the Young bein 
‘tainted and corrupted and thrust almost to Hell by the action at 
this book.’ On another occasion he sald, ‘In my judgment of all i 
books in any language which I ever laid my hands upon, it is ip. 
comparably the worst. It contains all the poison which is to he 
found in Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, while it has the additiong 
disadvantage of having been written by clergymen.’ It drey 


Seve 
fton 


in an Episcopal letter, signed even by Tait, and was denounced 
in the most uncompromising terms by Convocation. Ultimately | 
legal proceedings were taken against two of the contributory, | 
Williams and Wilson. They were sentenced to a year’s suspen: | 
sion by the Court of Arches, but acquitted by the Privy Council, 
which declared itself ‘unable to say that the passages extracted 
from the essays’ on the subject of Inspiration were plainly incon: | 
sistent with the Formularies of the Church. While expressing 
no opinion on the eternity of future punishment, the Judges 
held that the same Formularies did not require them ‘ to condemn | 
as penal the expression of hope by a clergyman that even the | 
ultimate pardon of the wicked who are condemned in the day ot | 
judgement may be consistent with the will of Almighty God. 

The verdict only increased the general indignation. Pusey 
wrote of it as containing ‘hidden blasphemy ’ ; it was to him * 
soul-destroying judgement,’* due to ‘the common enemy? 
souls’; unless it is repudiated ‘the Church of England will be} 
destroyed or will become the destroyer of souls.’ ” Keble, Pus | 
and Liddon all refused Stanley’s invitation to preach in the Abbey 


lest they should seem to lend any countenance to the ‘Ration | 
alism ’ he favoured. 


It will be remembered that on Temple’s nomination t0 i j 
ee of Exeter nine years later the storm arose once more: W 4 
stone was left unturned to prevent the confirmation of the appr 
ment. Pusey“ could speak 


Ae oe of Templ ture Archbish? | 
as having‘ participated in t ple (the future | 


: $ ? he ruin of countless souls, and. f 
sacrificed to his convictions a forty years’ friendship betwee? 


1 Life of E. B. 4 ; 
2 Life a A. O Tae pY Liddon and athers,, iv. pp. 38 f. 


is É, by Davi È 75 ff. 

3 Tait, p- 278. y N Tee sue Benbants i. pp- 2 
Life, iv. p. 52. © Ibid. R A i 

7 Ibid. p. 55. . P- 
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J Gladstone, who had been responsible for the appoint- 
self 2 When, in spite of opposition, Temple was finally con- 
Abbey, the comment of a High Church newspaper 

s follows : ‘On that darkest day in the whole year wag per- 
ee the darkest crime which had been perpetrated in the 


-h Church.’ ° 

r en from the commentators to the text. We can read 
pssays and Reviews dispassionately to-day, and if we take the 
trouble to do so, our first feeling is one of utter amazement at 
ihe storm it raised. Itis quite true that there are certain points 
which would be expressed differently by a modern writer, but 
its general position would be accepted as almost a commonplace. 
There is not one of its Essays which might not, with due allow- 
ance for change of period, be written by a leading theologian 
to-day without arousing any serious criticism. 

For the many who do not care to read the book two sufficient 


proofs of this statement may be given. 
Pusey, in a letter to the Guardian, gives a list of the chief 
errors with regard to the Old Testament : *° 


When one says that credible history begins with Abraham; another 
that there ‘is little reliable history’ before Jeroboam ; . . . another denies 
the accuracy of the Old Testament altogether according to our standards of 
accuracy, asserting that ‘like other records’ it was ‘subject to the condi- 
tions of a knowledge which existed in an early stage of the world ’—that 
‘the dark mists of human passion and error form a partial crust upon it’— 
that the truth of the unity of God in Scripture only gradually ‘dispersed 
the mists of human passion in which it was itself enveloped ’ ; when contra- 
dictions between Kings and Chronicles are vaguely assumed; when it is 
asserted that prophecies of Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, failed; and implied 
that God could not predict the deeds of one of His creatures by name; 
inet when Nahum prophesied there were human grounds to anticipate the 
peace of Nineveh which he prophesied ; or that Micah, in prophesying 
the Birth at Bethlehem, meant only a deliverer in his own times; that 
eae one passage in Zechariah and one in Isaiah may be capable of 
ase gate directly Messianic’ ; and that ‘hardly any, probably none, of the 
oes from the Psalms and Prophets in the Epistles is based on the 
of T en oe or context’ ; when the genuineness of the Pentateuch, of much 
of truth mn eniak, Daniel, is denied ; when it is asserted that the aspects 
actions © book of Job or Ecclesiastes are opposite or imperfect, t at 24 
revel acre attributed to God in the Old Testament at variance with that 

elation which He I; f i 3 l when Abraha ERN 
sacrifice of Tees e has given of Himself in the Gospel, wh tad at y 
not to speak s is attributed, not to God, but to ‘the fierce ritua. o m i 
®arth’s stan xi the temptation in Paradise, the miracle of Balaam’s ass, the © 
tongues, the ng still, ‘the universality of the deluge, the confusic 
the reality corporeal taking up of Elijah into heaven, the nature 
miraculous of demoniacal possession, the personality of Satan, an 

ature of many events,’ or the Book of Jona —how can 


J 
Life wa- iep 
È ; aa Letters of Dean Stanley, by Prothero, p- 462 (Nelson's ¢ 
the original ty E For the sake of brevity I have omitted the references 
à the pages and writers of Hssays and Reviews. 
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` Word of God, and further teaches, in the words of our blessed 
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an undigested heap of errors receive a systematic answer in brief Space, |) 
Or 


in any one treatise or volume? 


The quotation is a long one, and its grammar i soment, 
obscure, but it deserves careful study. Practically every on, ; 
these ‘ errors’ is an admitted commonplace to present-day orig 
cism, and the indictment itself proves convincingly that moden 
thought has simply moved on to the kind of position taken by 
Essays and Reviews. | 

Our second proof may be drawn from the famous declaratio 
which followed the Privy Council judgment, and was signed ‘fy 
the love of God’ by eleven thousand clergy. It expressed thei 
firm belief that the Church of England ‘maintains witho 
reserve or qualification the inspiration and Divine authority of the | 
whole canonical Scriptures, as not only containing, but being, th, 


Lord, that the ‘‘ punishment ”’ of the “‘ cursed ’’ equally with the 
“life” of the ‘‘ righteous ” is “‘ everlasting.” ’ 
In spite of Maurice’s criticism of the ambiguity of the wording 
of this document, the meaning attached to it by those who signed 
it is sufficiently clear. How many clergy could sign it in the 
same sense to-day ? 
We are far from imputing any special blame to Pusey, Den | 
son, Wilberforce, Liddon, and the many good men who followed 
them. We must allow for the conditions of theological thought | 
at the time, the comparative novelty of the views put forward, 
and a certain lack of tact and even of reverence in the way they | 
were stated, but these considerations do not affect the fundamental | 
fact. The opinions for the holding of which clergy were brande | 
with every conceivable term of infamy fifty years ago are to-day | 
accepted as a matter of course by the large proportion of educated | 
Churchpeople. The contribufors to Essays and Reviews We | 
on the whole, in the right ; Pusey and his followers were wrong: | 
It may be convenient to say something here of the troubles | 
connected with Jowett’s position, since they were due in pt | 
to his share in Essays and Reviews. He had already bec™ | 
suspect on account of the line he had taken in his commentari 
on Romans and other Epistles, and his Essay on the Atonement | 
At the time he held the Regius Professorship of Greek at Ox!" | 
to which was attached the meagre stipend of 401. The value ® 
his work in this direction was fully recognised by the Universi! . 
and tutors of every theological school were glad to avail ther 
selves of his services by sending their pupils to his lectures: ot 
unreasonably the proposal was made to endow the chair wi 
adequate stipend. A vehement opposition arose on the 
that the theological opinions of the then Professor of Gree 
unsound ; it must in fairness be remembered that the Unive 


we 
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should y 
Jowett’s 

the or 
most uns 


Jegal poin í 
A Ghureb felt themselves obliged ‘on grounds of general 


expediency ` to grant a large increase to the Professor's salary 
out of their own incomes. Whilst all this was going on Heurtley, 
Pusey, and Ogilvie began a prosecution against Jowett for heresy 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, the grounds of the indictment 
being his teaching on the Atonement, Inspiration, and the rela- . 
tion of Creeds to Scripture. The usual legal and technical 
difficulties arose, and the prosecution was dropped. It is worth 
noticing that Pusey ** speaks of Jowett without qualification as 
a ‘sceptic, and writes to Stanley °°: ‘I do not know what the 
common Christianity of myself and Professor Jowett is. I do not 
know what single truth we hold in common, except that somehow 
Jesus came from God, which the Mohammedans believe too.’ 

The generation to which Essays and Reviews belonged could 
hardly be expected to realise the lesson which is so clear to us. 
Almost at once the whole sorry story was in fact repeated in an 
even aggravated form in the Colenso controversy. In this case the 
cloud which rested on the bold critic was never removed during 
his lifetime ; indeed, to many he is still the arch-heretic of modern 
days. The complications which confused the original issue were 
greater than ever, the condemnation and excommunication of the 
eee of Natal by Archbishop Gray, of Capetown, raising the 
aa a a of the relation of an Archbishop to his Suffragans, 
This a olonial See to the Church of England and Canterbury. 
tithes € of the question, important though it is, does not concern 
ieee: To us the essential point is the almost unanimous con- 
is e of Colenso’s writings then, contrasted with the verdict 
one ru „pass upon them now. No doubt there 1s an unfortunate 
nea a umning through his books, and he failed to realise the offence 


i : “ee T: 
Sater caused when a bishop puts forward views ye pan 
ane o the orthodoxy of his day. His elaborate arithmetical 


, ne saly raise a smile, and he laid himself open to attack A 

Conte with which he expressed the difficulties he felt in 
tumed po SY using the services of the Prayer Book. They 
? “oWever, not on any rejection of the essential truths 


" Life, iv. p. 15. 12 Ibid. p. 65. 
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historical criticism.’ Or, to quote the words of the present Arch. 
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expressed in them, but on the assumption that the Prayer Bo 
requires a belief in the literal historicity of every fact to Whig 
refers. His scruples were with regard to the mention of th 
Deluge in the Baptismal Service, and the declaration of belig 
in Scripture required of Ordination candidates. Such dificulti 
have been to a large extent settled by tacit consent, and the fa 
is an eloquent witness to the changed view of the Bible now 
generally adopted. With regard, however, to his general position 
we are bound to admit, as we admitted with Essays and Reviews 
that it is now a commonplace. Those who doubt this may y, 
referred to the extracts given by Mr. Cornish ™ ; his summary" 
is fair: ‘ Colenso’s attack on received opinion is not condoned: 
but if it came into question again, objection would be taken to the 
spirit and tone rather than the matter of, at any rate, his 


Oy 


bishop of Canterbury, ` ‘ Looking back upon the controversy now 

. most critics who are at the pains to examine what it was 
that Dr. Colenso really said, will doubt whether to marvel mor 
at the alarm his words aroused, or at the arguments employed in 
answer to them.’ This is a long way removed from Liddon’s 
view, who spoke of ‘ Colenso and others who are labouring to 
destroy and blot out the faith of Jesus Christ from the hearts of 
the English people.’ *° 

The line taken by Colenso’s opponents was intelligible ani 
even excusable, in view of the prevailing conditions of thought, 
but we have a right to say that from first to last it opened up 2? 
prospect of success in the delicate task of disentangling truth 
from error. 

We pass on to the Lux Mundi controversy at the end of the ) 
century. Here we find a real improvement in the method ant 
temper of the opposition, but the general outline of events, a 
the moral they enforce, remain the same. The story is rect 
enough to be familiar at first-hand to-many who read these page: 
The book was, briefly, an attempt on the part of a group : 
Oxford friends ‘to put the Catholic faith into its right relation 
modern intellectual and moral problems.’ Grave objections were 
raised to the tendency of the Essays as a whole, but the brui 
of the storm fell on the concluding pages of Dr. Gore’s paper of 
The H oly Spirit and Inspiration. He did not, in fact, sav on 
than had been said for some years past by scholars within f 
Church of England. The significance of the pronouncemen | 
that it implied the acceptance of a moderate ‘ critical ’ post i] 
the most influential of the younger High Churchmen. Dr. | 


j 


a: Pee J the English Church in the Nineteenth Century, ii. P: %6 ie 
id. p. 248. 15 Life of Tait i 
1° Dife of Dean Stanley, p. 364. RDS Ne AE 
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ag then head of the Pusey House, and the other contributors oie 

A 1] belonged to the same school. There was in this case no 

and a Mio disclaim a common responsibility; the volume was 
A S Pression of a common mind, and a common hope.’ To 
Bee a members of the school, ees by Liddon, Gore’s Essay 
came ‘as a thunderbolt out of 2 clear sky. He realises rightly 
` that between the position therein adopted and Pusey s“ there is 
othing short of absolute contradiction. It was ‘practically a 
a itulation at the feet of the young Rationalistic Professors,’ and 
Pails some attempt to persuade the writer not to publish it. 
He regards the whole volume as having ‘a naturalistic and Pela- 
gianising tone.’ 18 The language of Archdeacon Denison and others 
in Convocation was to the same effect, and, as a glance at the 
columns of the religious papers of the time will show, the alarm 
was shared by many, Evangelicals quite as much as High Church- 
men. Dr. Gore remained, in fact, suspect for some years, and 
the feeling showed itself in the strong opposition to his nomination 
to the See of Worcester in 1901. The confirmation of the 
appointment was in fact opposed, as Hampden’s and Temple’s 
had been, and the legal points involved were threshed out in a 
long trial before the King’s Bench, in which the Church Asso- 
ciation appeared as prosecutors. ‘The decision was once more in 
favour of the Bishop-elect. He has since then held two bishoprics 
with honour, and has recently been translated to a ‘third, while 
nearly all the other contributors to Lux Mundi rose to influential 
Positions in the Church. To many of the present generation the 
question is not whether we can go as far as the writers of Lua 

Mundi, but whether we can stop where they did. 

We have dealt at some length with the three.great controversies 
mae turned mainly on Biblical criticism, but the tale is by no 
feat seek tS The list of attempts to repressi supposed 

anil the 0X opinions by the exercise of authority is a long one, 

e mora} of each attempt is monotonously the same. 

the ce të the earlier years of the century, we are met by 
Gee €n controversy.’ It will be remembered that great 
Professor ee taken to Hampden’s nomination as peau 
eterodox ot Divinity at Oxford in 1836, on account ol the: 
Moral Pane expressed in his Bampton Lectures and mP ae 
he Heer Lectures. It being found impossible to preven) 
Statute a ment, the displeasure of Churchmen found vent ia n 
selection “a by Convocation, inhibiting him from voting in the, m= 
niversity dia niversity Preachers, on the ground mat r ag 
Pusey 1d not feel confidence in him in theological matters. — 
ewman took a leading part in the opposition 
u Life JEND ET ; e ar 
OL, LXX_y - Liddon, by J. O. Johnston, p. 367. i ZEPA $ 
0. 416 TT 3 
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hi s renewed with even greater hitter 
gempen, EE s > of Hereford in 1847. me 
his appointment to the See i i i 
Now, very few read Hampden's books at the time, and fae 
still understood them ; it was questioned with some shoy ; 
reason whether he understood them himself. We certain 
cannot expect anyone to plough his way through them to-day 
except for some historical purpose, and it is not necessary to i 
so in order to answer the question we would put. Should i 
to-day regard his ‘heresy’ as being of a nature to justify th 
measures taken to repress it? It is sufficient to quote the remap 
able recantation made by Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxfon, 
He had at one time joined in the outcry, but subsequeniy 
announced publicly that having read the Lectures he had arriva | 
at ‘the conviction that they did not justly warrant those sus} 
picions of unsoundness to which they had given rise, and which, 
so long as he trusted to selected passages, he himself shared," 
Mait’s verdict” is to the same effect, and Dean Church” clean 
held that the recourse to ‘ persecution’ was a grave mistake, for 
which those responsible had ultimately to pay a heavy penalty. 
In 1853, on the motion of Bishop Blomfield, of Londo, 
F. D. Maurice was deprived of his Professorship at King’s College 
‘A resolution was passed to the effect that his opinions on the) 
subject of Eternal Punishment were ‘ of dangerous tendency, ant f 
calculated to unsettle the minds of the theological students.’ Th } 
feeling roused on both sides was very bitter, but the judgment d 
the present generation is sufficiently decisive. In the words o | 
the late Bishop Collins, of Gibraltar, whose loyalty to the Church 
and the Faith will hardly be questioned, ‘it is hard to realise that | 
a man could ever have been expelled from such a position for } 
holding doctrine which is in no sense whatever contrary t0 ss 
faith.’ 2 ‘During the greater part of his own lifetime, altho | 
greatly trusted and revered by an ever-widening circle of frien i 
he was about the most generally hated of all men in the religio ja 
world at large. To-day there are few names that are mi 
generally honoured amongst us than his.’ 2° | 
The verdict applies equally to the case of his friend and aiscipl | 
Charles Kingsley. On the publication of Yeast in 1851 be "E 
accused in the Guardian, by a reviewer of high standing, f 
‘heresy,’ and of ‘ encouraging profligacy, of despising doct! a 
consecrated by the faith of a sea d to check 
i : ges . . . if they ten ye 
wildest speculations of the intellect, or restrain the most €? al 
indulgence of the passions.’** When Two Years Ago app” 
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19 Pusey, iii. p. 162. 0 Tife, i. p. 133 
2 The Oxford Movement, ch. ix. eas 3 
* In Typical English Churchmen, p. 356. ai Toide j 
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aligious Press charged him with Pantheism and Ration- 
the relig Hypatia cost him his D.C.L. degree at Oxford in 1863. 
emg s name had the approval of the Prince of Wales, he 
by Dr. Pusey on the ground that Hypatia was ‘an 


1911 


hough hi 
was opposed 


l book,’ and calculated to encourage young men in 
ym 
rofligacy and false doctrine. 
te} : . z , 
Yet another illustration is found in the career of Dean Stanley. 


Canon Wordsworth published a long and vehement protest?’ 
a y : Eea ON Trg Con er ct ae ICD AE 
against his appointment to W estminster in 1863, on account of the 
unorthodox nature of his views, especially on the Old Testament. 
When he argued in Convocation against the use of the Athanasian 
Creed, his attitude was branded as being ‘scarcely reconcilable 
with the most fundamental principles of morality.” He was 
warned that if he had conducted himself ‘in the service of an 
earthly sovereign with like profligacy ` he ‘ would inevitably have - 
been tried by court-martial and shot.’ His offence was graver 
than that of ‘the tutor who corrupts his pupil’s mind, or the 
trustee who robs the widow and the orphan of their property.’ 
His nomination as Select Preacher at Oxford was bitterly opposed, 
and only carried by 349 votes to 287, and Dean Goulburn removed 
his own name from the list of preachers as a protest against ‘ the 
unfaithfulness to the truth of God’ manifested by the decision. ® 
Tt need hardly be pointed out that our survey could be almost 
indefinitely extended, if, still confining ourselves to the nineteenth 
century, we were to include other countries than England, or other 
denominations beside the Established Church. We can only 
refer in passing to such cases as the removal in 1857. of Samuel 
Davidson from his Professorship in Manchester Independent 
College, mainly on account of his rejection of the Mosaic Author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, or the still more famous trial and expul- 
The of W. Robertson Smith from the Free Church College of 
o in 1881 on the ground of his Biblical articles in the 
a opedia Britannica ; his writings are now the text-books of 
ise e moderate and orthodox criticism. In the matter of the 
Pression of unpopular opinions by authority, there are few Ei 
religious bodies whi p! ; MERE ESE a 
odies which can fairly cast stones at their neighbours. ae 
y e n, if space permitted, we might confirm our argument kei, 
A to cases such as those of F. W. Robertson, Farrar's 
ea ement, or Seeley’s Ecce Homo, where, though no 
o-day mean was actually taken, the theological point of view 
side, a EEA endorses what was once the eevee 5 
in its attem en has been said of the failure Of spereeGy a ihe 
Pt to check the growth of ‘liberal’ opinions. Ate 
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must now consider whether it has been more successful wh 
applied to other schools of thought. an 
The ‘ persecutions ’ from which the Tractarians and the 
cessors suffered in their turn are sufficiently well known, 
we are dealing here with questions of belief and doctrine, we ee 
say nothing of the numerous prosecutions for ritual which Marked 
the latter half of the century, except to point out that on the whol 
they confirm our thesis. They have evoked a grave distrust of al 
such methods of repression, except as a very last resort ; they teni 
to encourage the very things they attempt to check, and it js, 
| simple matter of history that a ceremonial which seems highly 
objectionable at one period is often accepted as a matter of cours 
in the next. At the same time, it may be pointed out that out. 
ward acts can in fact be regulated by law in a way in which inner 
- beliefs cannot. 

There are, however, certain incidents of the Oxford Movement 
more directly connected with our main issue, and to them a brief 
reference must be made. The language used with regard to 
Tract XC., and all that it stood for, by the one party is no whit 
saner than that used about Liberalism by the other. ‘The weapons 
which had been employed against Hampden were readily tumed 
against the Tractarians. The Tract was furiously attacked m 
Convocation and elsewhere, and Ward, the author of The Ideal 
Church, was censured and deprived of his degree. We cannot dà 
better than quote the words of one 2° who, though he certainly had 
No prejudice in favour of the doctrines attacked, yet always stood 
out consistently as an advocate of toleration : 


AY She, 


The more I reflect upon it, the more simply shocking is the impression 
left. A mob of 1200 persons assuming judicial functions, after the most 
solemn warnings of their incompetency, on a question which it is quit 
impossible they can have studied . . : The great mass, I suppose, voted ot 
both sides with their party, the Puseyite side voting for Ward, 3s they 
would vote against Whateley or had voted against Hampden; the others, 


as they had voted, and will vot i ‘eaks in on t 
established aspen vote, against any one who brea 


Of the real issue raised by Tract XC., Mr. Cornish Ri points ol i 
: fairly enough that the principle of comprehension which it co 

tained, "enlarged and applied to other forms of belief than p | 
Roman, is now accepted by men of all parties in the Church: ® 

hap nag momentous issues.’ ‘op 
e strongest Evangelical woul he suspen" 

of Dr. Pusey for his Sermon on Hp ee Vice- 

cellor of Oxford and his ‘ Star Chamber’ court Apart from t 
unfairness of the procedure employed, the condemnation 2 


2 Stanley, Life, p. 179. F : 
30 5 nals 
History of the English Church in the Nineteenth Century, i: P: ge 
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ngthened Pusey’s position, ami encouraged the teaching cen- 
| a. aa the sermon m would’ be generally recognised 
wl cay asa fair and Ded ee of the High Church view 
ds | of the subject. Those who et not themselves accept it would 
A acknowledge that it has its # aim to be heard in the Church of 
ce England. The same consider ations held good with regard to the 
M pr osecutions instituted against Archdeacon Denison in 1855, and 
al Mr. Bennett in 1869, also for supposed heretical teaching on the 
M Bucharist. In each case the defendant was condemned by the 
8 4 Ecclesiastical Court, but the judgment was reversed by the Privy 
hly Council. In Denison’s case the decision turned on a purely legal 
tse point, and no opinion was expressed as to the legitimacy of the 
ut- doctrine impugned. But Bennett’s language was on the whole 
ner } allowed, as not clearly contradicting the Articles. His words were 
censured as rash, and perilously near a violation of the law, but - 
ent since the proceedings were penal, the defendant was given the 
rief | benefit of the doubt. Probably the majority of those who are 
lto | still opposed to the sacramental teaching in question would admit 
vhit | that the success of either prosecution would have been a disaster 
ons to the Church. : 
ned f 
Lin f Many High Churchmen would in their turn be ready to make 
del | the same admission with regard to what used to be called ‘the 
td | notorious Gorham case.’ Here it was Evangelical doctrine which 
had f was attacked. Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, in 1847 refused to 
fool | ‘stitute Mr. Gorham to a living, to which he had been presented 
by the Lord Chancellor, on account of his lax views on Baptismal 
sion | iS ae Again we find the Ecclesiastical Court condemning 
mi}. © heresy, and the Privy Council reversing the decision. At the 
quite | ime the judgment created the greatest alarm, and was widely 
ie ee as the death-blow of the Church of England ; amongst its 2 
=| eae results was the secession of Manning to Rome. But — 
ma see clearly that any other verdict would have made i 
a e for the Evangelical party to retain its place in 
cà of England. Pusey himself, who in fact deprecate 
“i 
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aptismal ce, writers). Were e.g. the strict m 
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Wea forsake the Church! In the imperfec 
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e to be patiently borne with.’ 
asap as * “We cannot afford to part wi 
We ees all who at present deny B 

ed not, in fact, express a 
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. party; in the Bennett case it did the same for the High Church- 
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truth of the doctrine in question. It is sufficient to pointe, | 
that it is not yet universally held by all clergy, and that few te 
would wish to exclude from the ministry those who reject it a 
would, like Phillpotts, consider 1b @ sm to hold communion i : 
them. 1t is hardly, in fact, a burning issue to-day, and we 
longer think that a clergyman’s usefulness depends on his attitun 
towards a somewhat technical theological doctrine which Aah 
of being stated in very various ways. 5 
Tt may be well to emphasise here the debt which the Churg 
of England owes to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Counc 
Tn theory its jurisdiction and composition in spiritual cases may 
be open to question, but in practice the three great decisions w 
have considered have rendered incalculable service to the Church, f 
In the Gorham case it vindicated the position of the Evangelical 


bo4 


man, and in the Essays and Reviews case for the Broad, or Liberal, 
school of thought. And in each instance the lay court was right, 
where the purely ecclesiastical court had been wrong. 


II 


The length of our historical review needs perhaps some apology; 
but it has been inevitable, since the strength of our argument f 
depends on the large number of the examples we have quoted, ant 
on the very monotony with which they enforce the same moral. {f 
We may now proceed to summarise our conclusions. 
| (1) The advanced ‘ unorthodox’ views of one generation often | 
become the accepted orthodoxy of the next. It is quite true thet f 
is chaff mingled with the wheat. ‘The theories of no single schod! i 
or writer are accepted in their entirety, nor are they admitte 
universally. But they come in time to be recognised as legit | 
mate. ‘The denial of verbal Inspiration, the right to interpret | 
Bible ‘ like any other book,’ the questioning of the strict acaurat) | 
of some of its historical statements, the rationalising of some” f 

ı its miracles, the recognition of the place of myth and allegori l 

- the rejection of traditional views of the Atonement, O! Etom? 
Punishment or Hell, the attempt to restate the Incarnal® | 
in terms of modern thought—modes of thought such 3S 7 
are the commonplace of every theological student to-day- D 
those who still fight against them would hardly urge that 4 cleret 
man who adopts them is bound to resign his orders. „+° 2 sos 
have seen, this was the cry with secon to each of these team 
when it first came into prominence. They were rega! a 


the cloak for rank infidelity ; the very foundations of OP! 


and religion were being undermined. Bishop V ilberfor* UE 


= Quoted in Life of Tait, i. p. 279,. u. 5. 
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Pok in a charge delivered only fifty years ago of men 

could $} danger of being ‘ robbed unawares of the very foundations 


4 parable, or poetry, or legend, the story of a serpent tempter 
or « : 
or of an a 
earth's mo 
not confine 


ag we have sect ee 2 
men of the day. Nothing 1s more startling than to find how often 


those whom we reverence with good cause as ‘saints ” were hope- 
lessly mistaken in the judgment they formed on such matters. 
The fact that a Pusey can speak of a Temple as ‘responsible for 
the ruin of countless souls’ has a significance which we dare 
not ignore. j : A : i 

On the other side, men who in their time were violently 
attacked as heretics and infidels not only won their way to high ji 
position in the Church, but are now recognised as among the 
great religious leaders of the last century. What would have been 
the position of the Church of England to-day.if success had 
attended the attempt to silence or expel such thinkers as Arnold, 
Temple, Jowett, Pattison, Stanley, Kingsley, Maurice, F. W. 
Robertson, Farrar, or Gore? ‘The list is an impressive one, and 
it makes us pause. If mistakes had been made merely with one 
or two, they might be explained away ; but they have happened 
too often to be accidental. They confirm the well-known law that 
new aspects of truth cannot be recognised by the generation in 
Which they arise. Those who belong to the old school, in their 
anxiety to reject the dross, throw away the gold. ‘They slay the 
Prophets, and their successors build their sepulchres and value 
their teaching. We are not, therefore, entitled to assume that 
What is new is always true, but we are taught unmistakably the 
ie of a wise caution and suspension of judgment lest haply we 
Cto ek as the Church in. the past has too often been found, 

(0) Se against God.’ pee 
method of carn further to have a profound distrust o v er 
Cae seu oe by authority. What a sorry story it all rie 
centhy ads 1b in the biographies or histories of the nineteen! gee? 
i a The Church as a whole was never going the right "E 
ee gene truth. It is not that wrong methods of repression 
tie oe but that the whole principle was fundamentally sae 
condemnati We ring the changes on every conceivable eee. 
X ongregation by Hebdomadal Boards or Vice- Oh t 
pint Episco or Convocation, Pastorals of individua aa rae ; 
of the Pal pronouncements, resolutions by t g Convoca re ; 
Varying p urch, trials before ecclesiastical or civil courts, with 


enalties, suggested or actually applied, of moral censure, — $ 
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suspension , deprivation of office, or excommunication, Nie sa 
dissatisfied with them, one and all. The whole proce dure taf 
the bitterest passions, brought the Church and religion BE 
tempt, and more often than not ** led to decisions which 
the laughing-stock of future generations. Dr. Liddon’s w 
worth quoting in this connexion : p 


Decan, 
Ords ate 


Tt is curious to note Pusey’s prescience in thus early deprecating the 
Episcopal declarations which at intervals in the controversies of the a 
forty years may be fairly charged with having been injurious to the tte 
interests of the Church. While committing nobody, much less the Churg 
itself, they seemed to lay claim to high authority, yet really only expressi 
the feelings of alarm at moments of agitation. yi 


The reference is presumably mainly to anti-Tractarian pronoun. } 
ments, and we wonder that neither Pusey nor Liddon realised tha | 
the principle had a wider application. 

Still more remarkable is Dean Church’s summary,” à propos | 
of the Hampden case, of the effects of persecution, by which be | 
means any repressive policy applied to religious opinions: 


No one can help observing in the course of events the strange way il 
which in almost all cases ‘ the wheel comes full circle.’ Apdcavri rabi- 
Chi la fa, Vaspetti, are some of the expressions of Greek awe and Italian 
shrewdness, representing the experience of the world on this subject, ona 
large scale and small. Protestants and Catholics, Churchmen and Noncor 
formists, have all in their turn made full proof of what seems like a lavo 
action and reaction. Except in cases beyond debate, cases where no justif: 
cation is possible, the note of failure is upon this method of repression | 
Providence, by the visible Nemesis, which it seems always to bring roud, 
by the regularity with which it has enforced the rule that infliction ami | 
suffering are bound together, and in time duly change places, seems certain 
and clearly to have declared against it. It may be that no innovating party | 
has a right to complain of persecution; but the question is not for them fi 
Tt is for those who have the power, and who are tempted to think that the 

have the call, to persecute. It is for them to consider whether it is right 4 


. . t 
or wise, or useful for their cause ; whether it is agreeable to what seems% | 
leading of Providence to have recourse to it 


The whole principle, then, is wrong. For it is an attempt” | 
meet criticism by authority instead of by argument. And in H ) 
controversies we have been considering, when argument mi 
¢ as argument on a false basis. For it centred md 
the interpretation of formularies and Articles. Did they % 
they not permit the doctrine impugned? It did not appe e 
the business of the Church to ONET whether a thing W2 w 


_ ** We have already called attenti -ong in com? 7] 
the decisions of the Privy CoN Ton to ip anienel c sonio : 


© Life of Pusey, ii. p- 277. 8 The Oxford Movement, P: 176. 
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whether it could be brought within the four corners 
formulæ drawn from past centuries. No doubt it Is 
f real importance to ask whether a new point of view 
iled with the spirit, if not with the letter, of tra- 
But except to those who believe that all religious 
g been revealed once for all in the past, and that the 


put simply 
of certain 


truth ha } 
müle In wasa : S- 
ron is subsidiary. The main point is whether the statement 


or doctrine is true in itself. Ifa theory put forward on critical 
grounds is wrong, it must be shown to be so by critical arguments. 
Here we reach the centre of the position for which we are con- 
tending. To put it in concrete form, if Mr. Thompson’s book 
contains bad criticism, it must be refuted by better criticism. 
This is the only answer which will appeal for a moment to the 
educated minds of to-day. They will regard Episcopal, or other, - 
‘censures, based ‘merely on authority or the supposed voice of 
l tradition, as confessions of weakness. Those who cry out for 
strong measures should ask themselves whether a single clergy- 
man or layman who may be inclined to doubt the Virgin Birth 
will be brought one whit nearer belief by an Episcopal condemna- 


yin tion of Mr. Thompson’s book, and whether such an ‘answer’ 
E will prevent any young ordinand doubting it in the future. The 
allan 


actual result can only be to induce the temper of mind, voiced by 
Kingsley in a letter to Maurice, ‘if you are condemned for these 
“opinions,” I shall, and must therefore avow them.’ ” 

Many may deplore this attitude towards authority, but there 


i can be no question of its prevalence. And it may fairly claim to 
a be based on the accumulated lessons derived from the contro- 
ae versies of the nineteenth century. í 


party f 

them |f i 

AN ITI 

a i have postponed the question raised by Creeds and formu- 
15 3 as subsidiary, not primary. None the less it is of real im- 


portance, and requires consideration. Many will admit the 


có 5 7 P 
+ to ine i of the point of view for which we have been pleading. =| 
ee shave hot desire to exclude from the ministry of the Church = ' 


nced thinker, but they do not see how it can be consistent 


wis : s ae 
out longer shesty for him to retain office when he can apparently no 
„did eli 


ee =< UF 
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seriously, though some one of them may be from time to § ii 
appealed to for polemical purposes. Does the ordinary d f 
man while preparing his sermon, does the theologica] think ry que 
trouble himself, except perhaps as an afterthought, as to wei 2 
his doctrine is entirely consistent with them? And does i te n. F jite 
matter much whether he does so or not? aly bea 
Or with regard to the Apostles’ Creed, are all its clauses op of t 
tokan in (AnH straightforward sense, the sense intended by thes B is 
first responsible for them, and attached to them by the Chute our 
during the greater part of its history? Do evolutionists mean by ro 
‘Creator of Heaven and Barth’ precisely what the believer iu fav 
creation by special fiat intended? Most of us “ spiritualise’ claus 
such as ‘ descended into Hell,’ ‘ascended into Heaven,’ “sittet tf 
on the right hand of God,’ ‘ shall come to Judge the quick and th x 
dead, in a way which would call forth the strongest protests fron = 
bygone generations. It is usually regarded as sufficient, if by | Th 
the ‘ Resurrection of the body’ (or flesh in the question asked d i 
Baptismal candidates) we mean the real survival of personalilj.) pre 
Tn such cases we say it is enough if we believe the spiritual facts 
symbolised by the words. Is it then dishonest to apply the same pal 
principle of interpretation to ‘born of the Virgin Mary’ or ‘the } qu 
third day He rose again from the dead’? The essential trutls} an 
behind these words are the real and sinless manhood of Chris, tal 
His unique Sonship of God, and the active spiritual life on which an 
He entered after death. Those in the Church of England wo} thi 
deny the Virgin Birth, or the physical Resurrection, believe tht} as 


truths firmly, and claim that the spiritual truth stands out al oth 
the clearer for the denial of the miracle. Without endorsing ths} to 
position, we may admit that it is both intelligible and hone | 
And if it is supposed to be a question of ‘ putting an unnatut i 


gloss on plain words,’ or ‘twisting them from their histori f e 
meaning,’ we are bound to ask whether the ‘ higher critio’ A i 
greater offender in this respect than the orthodox defendes Aji A 
: the Athanasian Creed. We know the glosses put upon Ny : 
= ever will be saved, before all things it is necessary that be w ' : 
oa the Catholic Faith, which Faith, except every one do keep wg $ 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly i af fa 
thereforo that will be saved must thus think of the Trinit ti 
“This is the Catholic Faith which except a man believe aithi al 
he cannot be saved.’ These glosses may be legitimate, aD iq 3 
evitable if the Creed is to be retained. But at least they wd fc 
good deal of explaining. No layman could accept the” 2A a b 
plain prima facie meaning of the words, and they yp i 


long way removed from the sense attached to the clana ah : 
the first compilers of the Creed. It should be remember’ gi) 
so far as strictness of subscription goes, the Athanasian is E 
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actly 02 the same level a be ae Creeds. And if it is a 
esa a of the importance of ise d octrines involved, it is obvious 
ques i the « damnatory clauses are true in anything like their 
peno wey ©XPTESS a fact which has a most direct and vital 
litera on the eternal future of every individual. In view, then, 
e iterpretation, authorised by the highest authority, which 
o! pe nut upon these phrases of a Creed, are we not bound to ask 
Bs in Mr. Gladstone’s words, ‘ whether our objection is to 
E Erral genses in general, or is only felt when the sense 
PET is the one opposed to our own inclinations °? 38 
je hese considerations are more than vulgar ad hominem argu- 
ments. They suggest that the question of subscription to Articles 
and Creeds is by no means so simple as the layman sometimes 
assumes. A method of interpretation which would unfrock almost 
every bishop and clergyman can hardly be the right one to apply. 
The liberty which the ‘ higher critic’ claims is no new thing ; it 
is only an extension of a principle universally recognised in 
practice, if not in theory. 

It may be pointed out that the claim for such an extension is 
particularly strong in the case of the Biblical critic. For the 
questions raised by the growth of Biblical criticism are to all intents 
and purposes new. They are new in the sense that they have 
taken an entirely new form in the light of modern investigations 
and discoveries. They were not, in their present shape, before 
the minds of those responsible for our formularies. The Church 
as a whole-has never faced them, or come to a final decision upon 
them. It.is therefore unreasonable to expect to find a final answer 


- to these problems in formule which belong to ages when they were 


p iay unknown. And here we come to a very important distinc- 
tion between the claims for toleration made by Liberals and those 
ae by an extreme ‘ Romanising’ party. | Whether wisely or 
eon Prayer Book and Articles were deliberately drawn up in 
Ohne as to differentiate: between the Anglican and Roman 
Wher po lt may be a legitimate matter of discussion precisely 
e the line is drawn ; there is no doubt that a line was intended 
W a “ae somewhere. The question was deliberately faced 
facts Sp orularies were compiled, and in essentials no new 
tice, ang resh aspects have arisen since those days. In prac- 
allowing = a matter of policy, we should probably be wise in 
greatest o the advanced men of the High Church school the — 
oan ee toleration. But the fact remains that if our 
eing ae are used to exclude ‘Romanising’ doctrine, they ara 
Mtendeg for one of the very purposes for which they were 2 
' On the other hand, when we apply them to the 


** Life, by Morley, i. p- 799 
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difficulties raised by Higher Criticism and Liberal thought 
are making them the test of problems which they Were i k 
meant to cover. 

Tt is indeed sufficiently clear from what has been said that ih. | 
whole position with regard to ‘subscription ’ is Unsatisfacty, 
it is, in fact, over-ripe for treatment. Creeds have a, very te 
place in religion; they witness to the continuity of relisioy 
experience, to the identity of the inner faith in God, Christ, it 
the Spirit, which lies behind the changing analyses and expla. 
tions of that faith, worked out by theology. But there are many 
who are asking themselves whether we are wise in continuing j 
use them as ‘tests.’ The question is a difficult one, and can only 
be referred to in passing.*® But the fact that it is being seriously 
raised is an added justification for our contention that, so long a; 
tests remain, they must be applied in as broad a spirit as possible 
Tf we insist, as it may be necessary that we should insist, on usi 
formularies which embody the language of past modes of thought, 
it is clear that we must not interpret them with the precision 
an Act of Parliament. ‘This is in fact the effect of the new form 
of subscription introduced in 1865, which substitutes a genen 
assent to the Prayer Book and the Doctrine of the Church d 
England for ‘an unfeigned assent and consent to all and every: 
thing’ within the Prayer Book, and to ‘all and every one of the 
Articles.’ 


I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and to the Book ol | 
Common Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; ! 
believe the doctrine of the Church of England as therein set forth to i 
agreeable to the Word of God ; and in public prayer and administration d 
the Sacraments I will use the form in the said book prescribed and no! 
other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority. 


‘This formula suggests the sort of limits which we can set! 
freedom of thought within the Church of England. They a i 
be illustrated by the prosecution ahd deprivation of Mr. Voy | 
in 1870, a case to which we did not refer in our review. He de 
that Christ made any atonement for sin, asserted that He uy 
more God than we men are ; that His worship is idolatry, and tht 
the very idea of the Incarnation takes its rise in unbeliel dl 
springs out of absolute infidelity.° Here we have an example if 
of an attempt to restate or re-interpret doctrines, but of a of 
rejection of Christianity a8 a whole. It can very seldom bape 
that a man holding opinions such as these would wish toa 
his Orders in the Church of England. If he insists 0D dow A f 
there must presumably be some authority to which appe oe A a 
ent) 

A 


Ye À 


=>% A very suggestive treatment of the whole subject will be found in D 
Jesus and the Gospel, pp. 390 ff. 
40 Life of Tait, ii. p. 89. : : | 
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Bike Jast resort. But it cannot fairly be argued that his 
made 12 any way typical of those who to-day hold ‘ Liberal ’ 
. g: they are sincerely Christian in heart and belief, and 
oe ether rightly or wrongly, to be doing no more than re- 
- sorpreting and purifying the essential faith of the Church. 
ne insist that the clergyman should be a sincere follower 
We Be tipper of Jesus Christ, and should accept the general 
pe of the Church to which he belongs, in its broad outline. 


The rest may be left to the individual conscience.1! 


IV 


Tt may be urged then that while history enforces the lesson of 
the wisdom of toleration, its legitimacy is tacitly admitted by the 
practical attitude of the Church of England with regard to its 
formularies. Perhaps at no period has a patient suspension of 
judgment been more imperatively needed than it is now. It is 
a commonplace to speak of this age as one of transition in religious, 
asin other matters. But probably only those who have some con- 
siderable first-hand acquaintance with modern Biblical studies and 
theological thought generally, both within the Church of England 
and outside it, can realise how true and far-reaching in its conse- 
quences the statement is. Our whole outlook on theology and 
religion is changing. We are familiar with critical views of the 
Bible, and new theories of the dates and authorship of its books, 
or with attempts to restate such doctrines as Inspiration, the 
Atonement, or the Incarnation. But it seems probable that we 
have only reached the preliminary stage. We are already face to 
face with new problems of the origin of Christianity from the 
o of comparative religion, and its relation to other faiths 
a A Mona, The widely recognised distinction between Religion 

cology, drawn by such writers as Father Tyrrell, really 


ae with it a new Weltansehauung. We are fully justified in 
of One that, come what may, not only religion, but the religion 


ee will emerge purified and strengthened. But we have no 

hat TE ine permanence or vitality of any particular Church. 
modes of ey depend on its readiness to adapt itself to the new 
ay as Penght or if you will, to restate the old truths in such 
new learn; © vindicate their claim to validity in the light of the 
thoughtful 1s; If this is to be done, we need a cultivated and 
of the edu ody of clergy, deserving and winning the confidence 
be tmitless a laity. Mere appeals to walk in the old paths will 
Shang = The accredited teachers of the Church must have a 
Ohi ene “quaintance with modern thought, must sympathise 
ch, ij, iis Side of the question, see Henson’s Liberty of Prophesying, 
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with it, and be prepared gradually to sift the true from the { 
In the process mistakes must needs be made ; 'they are ina 
in a period of transition ; but it will be better for us to suffer ie 
heterodox teachers within our ranks, leaving time and truth 
bring the corrective, than to fetter our students from the outset : 
telling them that they must at their peril make their conclu, 
tally with the old traditional views. In Temple’s emphatic wid 
to Tait,*? ‘Such a study [sc. the critical study of the Bible] : 
full of difficulties, imperatively demands freedom for its condition 
To tell a man ‘to study, and yet bid him, under heavy penaltis 
come to the same conclusions with those who have not studied, i 
to mock him. If the conclusions are prescribed, the study is pie : 
eluded.’ Premature decisions on complicated questions, sucha 
those connected with miracles, can only mean that the Church vil 
be forced once more into the undignified position of having i 
acknowledge as legitimate points of view which a generatim 
before it has condemned as heretical. 
And here a personal note must be struck, respectfully, bi 
clearly. The younger clergy have surely a right to look fer 
support from the survivors of the honoured band of Lus Mund 
writers. We owe them much, and we gratefully acknowledge ou 
debt, not only for their actual teaching, but for the encouragement 
they gave to study, and for their vindication of the right of4 || 
certain amount of unfettered criticism within the Church o f 
England. To them is due much of the progress which hos 
hitherto been made by the clergy in Biblical studies. But a) 
they expect criticism to remain precisely where they left its) 
generation ago? They themselves felt driven to move a si) 
beyond that which had contented their predecessors. Is it w 
reasonable that a younger school should in its turn claim the right 


has withdrawn Mr. Thompson’s licence was himself a writer 
Lua Mundi, and that among the foremost supporters of hi 
are some of his fellow-contributors and even Dr. Gore hims? 

The fact is that from one point of view, and from one H 
of view alone, the Conservatives of the last century wet? 7 : 
They were right when they spoke about the thin end of the we A 
Once the Church surrendered the traditional view of verbal insp ihe 
tion, once it allowed a single historical statement or miracle ° a 
Bible to be questioned, or admitted the possibility of mistakes a 
contradictions, it became impossible to say a prior where th? i 

4 Tife of Tait, i. p. 291. See also a striking letter from Westcott jo ¥ 
of Stanley, p. 302. 
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ould stop: Tt abandoned a hard-and-fast theory in favour 
cess Lead it must now follow where the facts lead it, Where 
of facts ae logically be drawn? Nearly all responsible teachers 
5 ch would now deny the historicity of the Creation or 
yatives, and ‘ rationalise’ the ass speaking, or the sun 


ch as the coin in the fish’s mouth, the opening of the 
tombs at the time of ma Crucifixion, or the earthquake at the 
Resurrection. A Bishop ** can question stories such as these ; the 
Dean of St. Paul’s ** can doubt the historical character of the 
Fourth Gospel. A smaller, but important, section is extending 
the principle to most, if not all, of the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment. We have allowed criticism to have its say, and we must 
now await its verdict. Nor let us be unduly alarmed at the position 
in which we find ourselves. It does not in the least follow that 
because one miracle may have gone, all the rest must follow in 
its wake. It may turn out to be quite possible to distinguish 
between one miracle and another. But if it is so, it will be not 
on the strength of a priori theories, or traditional authority, but 
in reliance on criticism itself, perhaps more broadly based in the 
future than it may have been in ‘the past. If we are to reject one 
page of the Bible and accept the next as historical fact, it can only 
be because the critical and historical arguments justify us in doing 
so. Faith and the religious consciousness are indeed supreme in 
their own sphere, but they cannot claim to treat certain points of 
5 Bible story as settled beyond discussion, and by setting up a 
ie of traditional authority establish a preserve into which 
A a N not enter. And the real Christian need surely have 
T as to the final outcome of the most unfettered inquiry. 
also tha x i that the religion of Christ cannot die ; he should believe 
growth Pees it lives it must have within it the principle of 
Christ and of Cee which is the analysis of the revelation of 
‘Whole rec: hristian experience, can never be final and absolute: 
thirty he of Christian thought,’ wrote Bishop Westcott 
nd an aa as we cannot but believe, are as yet nee 
and to refuse ; erable standard of doctrine only in a distant i , 
Present, ig © recognise a deeper insight in the thought of t e 
Puse an a denial of the continued activity of the Spirit of God. 
s ; his school always assumed that what they called 
m was the working of unaided human reason. The ; 


ment, su 


43 
S 6 
me Gop yense in Cambridge Theological Essays, p- 590. 
45 TA ridge Biblical Hssays, pp. 253 fi. 
sons from Work, p. 67. 
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sting, as so often, lies in the adjective, which in fact begs the Es 
question. What if those who, whatever some may think of het 
conclusions, are admittedly devoting their best energies K 
reverent study of the Bible, and a sincere search for truth ; 
after all not without some measure of the Light which lightey 
every man? A 
We may sum up our contentions in the following Propositions. | 
(1) The experience of history proyes that a policy of repressi, 


by authority is always a mistaken policy. Even if we are convince, f 
that the new views are wrong, it is wisest to bear with them 

patiently and answer them only by argument. Toleration dos Ti 
not imply approval. ; Ir ' 
(2) The principles on which our formularies are already inte. ( my i 
preted in practice ought to admit of a real liberty of criticism ue j 
within the Church of England. $ Eur 
(3) Those who have been pioneers in the past, and hay by‘ 
encouraged the younger generation to study, should be the first Eng 
sympathise with those who press forward on a path where they } AAD 
cannot themselves follow them. | ae 
(4) The ferment of present-day thought, in religious as inothe: } not 
matters, demands a wise suspension of judgment. o 
(5) Our view of truth is dynamic, not static. Our insight into J 

the meaning of the Christian revelation grows continually. We} give 
believe in the Holy Ghost, Who not only spake by the Prophets, | and 
but in accordance with the promise of Christ reveals to each ag obse 
of the Church aspects of truth which it could not bear before, out 
: and 

Cyrin W. EMMET. disir 
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WHEN FLORENCE WAS THE CAPITAL 


Jr had always been the wish of my heart to go to Italy, and when 
my husband was named Minister to the post of Florence, at that 
time a most interesting one, we were both delighted. 

As during that summer of 1867 the cholera was devastating 
Europe, I took my children, household and all worldly belongings 
by ‘ long sea from Lisbon to Leghorn, whilst my husband went to 
England to kiss hands on his new appointment. When I arrived 
at Leghorn I found everybody paralysed with terror. ‘The Italians 
are a very emotional race, and in those days the Government had 
not learnt to keep things that might affect the public mind out ` 
of the papers. 

Everybody was talking of a party which Prince Doria had just 
given, at his lovely Villa of Albano, to the cream of Roman Society, 
and whilst his guests were chatting on the Terrace some of them 
observed the so much feared blue mists creeping up towards them 
out of the Campagna. The next day a number of them, Princes 
and Princesses, Dukes and Cardinals, were dead! At that time 
disinfectants and precautionary measures were unknown in Italy, 
JE nothing was done to mitigate the evil; the poorer classes 

pecially were mad with terror. 

R Paen with my children to the Baths of Lucca till the great 
Ta al over. The whole place still bore the stamp of Byron's n 
resort a ves days. Tt had” long ceased being the fashion: 
sions TN was in the thirties and forties, and the only di 

e weekly receptions of Princess Corsini, the great 


lady į ae 
ee Tuscany, at her Palace in the Piazza, of the part of the 
Sm called “the Villa? ; = 
wif Was taken to see her by a mutual friend, and thoug 
, © Of an y 


ae Reenter accredited to King Victor Emm: 
Webecame po Tent to her, she was most amiab 

b s n future the fastest friends. I was us 

ed i oms into the one in which ti 
Ha quite aa ee chair in the midst of her d 
an’ With a Ike those we had come throu 
j chap aE damask. The 
~ans than the one the 
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were disposed in a circle, and everybody took their pl 
to their rank. z ' 

The Princess addressed her visitors with great dignity; 
was a frail little woman, covered with jewels like a Mado ty 
The Prince, with a yellow silk wig and nankin trouser ia 
about, throwing in a word here and there. They had shortly befe. 
lost their only son, heir to their immense fortune, at the ue 
nineteen, just as he was going to be married to one of the dangie, 
of Queen Christina of Spain. They were the type of what E 
then called in Florence the ‘Codini aristocracy.’ They clung 
their Grand Duke, and Victor Emmanuel was only King of Sir 
dinia to them. 

When I first went to Florence there were a great many of {i 
old families who would not go to Court, if a Court could be sil f 
to exist at that time. King Victor Emmanuel, when he was ng | 
chasing the stembock or the chamois on his beloved mountains, | 
used to drop down to his capital for a day or two only to see his | 
Ministers and then disappear again. Once or twice during th 
winter months he gave a ball at the Pitti Palace. He loathed 
these functions, and stood for the short time he remained at then 
on a kind of dais at the end of the room, surrounded by his staf, 
scowling, or rather glaring, at the dancers. 

Such was the crowd at these balls—for it must not be forgotten 
that Italy is a democratic country—that a space had to be ropel 
off in front of the dais. Within this space, on the right, cha b 
were placed for the diplomatic corps, and on the left the Knights | 
of the Annunciata and their wives and other great Ttalian fune 

tionaries were seated. Every now and then the King smi 
messages to the ladies within the ropes to dance before DM: } 
Many of them were old and portly and had not danced for twenll | 
years. Outside the ropes the crush was indescribable. | 
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Being filled with a thirst for information and a spirit of 


prise, I insisted, at the first ball, upon leaving the protection 0 al ] 
ropes to inspect the other rooms and galleries of the farda teti 
Pitti Palace. I was told that it was an impossible undertake With 
that no lady had done it before; but I remained firm, an ihe hold 
gentlemen volunteered to accompany me. I took the arm ol sp they 
Duc de Rivaz, at that time Spanish Minister at Florence; 4 | Whe 
a poet of no mean order, the very best type of a high-born a, sf ow 
dignified, silent, most courteous tall, pale and red-haired | ol : 
portrait by Velasquez. A Neapolitan senator, full of fue fot *Oon 
go, carried my train, and two other gentlemen went, one PE gf Shox 
me and the other to protect me on my right. I laughed pp 


. y F W 
at all these precautions, but saw very soon that they wer" ttl pe 


. means exaggerated, for the 1aoment we got into the ? 
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1 beyond the ropes, I should certainly have had my dress 
row’ g me, as well as my jewels and laces, and it w 


s j as only by 
torn e that we got into another room; where it 


was easier 


ag sO democratic, the guests at these balls consisted 
ass of people, mostly men. I sew some in coloured ties 

users, some in jackets and hobnailed boots, women in the 
and aa ossible attire, with striped blankets over their shoulders 
most vane a shawl. Some wore mitter:s, and a camelia in their 
Ip Ce to be the only effort at any’ kind of ornament which 
he had made. It was impossible even to approach the room in 
P the refreshments were, for a free-f-ght went on there all the 
es, Į was told that the knives and forks were chained to the 
buffet, and that many who left had the necks of bottles sticking 
out of their coat-pockets. King Victor Emmanuel was a very 
generous Sovereign and whatever he cid, he did splendidly, and 
his famished subjects were grateful. There was no lady at the 
Court, which was a purely military one, and so things went on 
merrily and without any restrictions. Imay here mention that the 
King’s civil list was a far larger one than Queen Victoria’s, though 
Italy is a much poorer country than England. T believe it is 
the case that the more democratic a country is, the more they spend 
on their Government. 

When I returned to the ballroom it suddenly occurred to me 
that I ought to be presented to the King, so I asked the Marchese 
Gualterio, Minister of the King’s House, to proffer my request 
to his Majesty. I thought he looked rather embarrassed, but 
as I believed I was only doing the usual and right thing, I took 
no notice. After a while the Marchese returned with this 
nee ‘His Majesty will be delighted to make your acquain- 
if the aa not here, as it would entail his making the acquaintance 
ane n ladies of the diplomatic corps, and he does not feel 
a Aia ; Will you go and see him to-morrow morning at 

ee ir Augustus is to accompany you. mee 
retired fr y at twelve o clock the King, followed by his suite, 
om his dais, which he had never once left, the ropes were 


lt i 
hold ce ne » and to my utter astonishment every diplomat seized 
they ee or daughter and, taking them under their arms, 
Where thei own, helter-skelter, a small backstairs to the court 
down ee carriages were standing, before the crowd streaming 

The el Staircase could block the way. ‘ i 
"oom i th Morning at ten o'clock I was sitting on a divan in & 
‘houlg oe Pitti Palace waiting till the Council of Ministers 
"er he tance, Tt was a well-known thing that the King, when- 
Not ee ladies, always appointed ten o'clock, but they 
en ladies who belonged to what is called wie cogs 
uu 
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were they ever accompanied by their husbands, if they had ; 
it was therefore not to be wondered at that when the ToM ne i 
council chamber opened and one Minister came out after noA | 
they stop ped breathless with astonishment at seeing us seated th tr 
We were immediately ushered into the King’s presence, He a 
sitting at the head of a*long green table and made us sit down 
Hoi sde of him. Hy at once began to explain why he ta 
asked me to come to him instead of making my acquaintang 
the night before. He said that all those ladies intimidated hin, 
and as for the old and piain ones (with a grimace) really it T 
plus fort que lui, he couid not doit. He rolled his eyes, whit | 
were blue and rather bloadshot, and rumpled his hair all the tine 
he spoke. His hair had? originally been red, but he now dyed i 
black, because it was turning grey. He also had a huge blag 
moustache and Imperial, his face was red and he was stout, bu 
looked strong and healthy: He was dressed in some loose gar: | 
ments all made of black broadcloth, and I noticed how little white 
there was about his thickseS, short neck, from which hung a wit | 
black silk tie. 
Everybody knows the fascination the ‘ Re Galantuomo’ exer | 
cised over those who approached him in those days. His genisl 
address, his generosity, kind-heartedness and mother-wit won all {f 
hearts. What did it matter that his private life was not without f 
reproach, or that in conversation he often drew the long bow, 0 ; 
paid without asking the debts of anybody who approached hin ji 
in the right way? He had all the qualities and defects deat i 
the Latin heart. : E 
I soon forgot his extraordinary and rather terrific aspect? | 
laugh heartily at the astounding statements which he poured in 
during three-quarters of an hour. One of them was 3 detaile 7 
account of how the Sicilian women, his new subjects, cooked al 
ate their enemies during the Garibaldian invasion. 
Another funny episode was the following, which, 
requires a little explanation. Before every Pitti ball a F i 
the foreigners who want to be invited is sent to every Leg? i | 
and the Minister has to stand sponsor for the respectability a Pol 
compatriots. I knew nothing at all about this, but my hue 
had struck out the name of a person whom he deemed un 


powere | 


at to 


asked, though he knew she was not unknown to the King- ai 
His Majesty suddenly faced round upon me and shouted ! 
stentorian voice, ‘Ah, vous avez biffé le nom de Madame ft 
de la liste! C'était bien cruel! Jai envoyé ce matin mille 1" i 
à ce pauvre diable pour la consoler!’ T was not yet inu” ent a 
southern désinvolture, so I rather gasped, but the King A ot 
chattering and laughing as if he had said nothing êX raor jo flo 
The King was at that time married (religiously) to ® a ia 
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t quite uneducated woman, called Rosina, by whom he 
some Oe j children whom he loved dearly. Rosina would have 
had severa of Italy if the King had ever found a Minister foolish 
peen eae enough to countersign the Civil Marriage Act. 
or su had the qualities of a great Sovereign and founder 

ie P å His indomitable courage carried him through all his 
of 5 P aye both he and Cavour forgot that they were not 
i a and that they had built up an edifice which would require 
Te, shoulders to carry it. Thus it has happened that the 
ee of Italy has not been such as its makers might have wished, 
Fah the splendid talents and capacity of the race encourage one 
to hope that the present phase is only a passing one, and that Italy 
is suffering, though in rather a more acute form, from the troubles 
which are spread more or less over the whole of Europe. 

When we arrived in Florence it had only been the capital for 
ayear or two, and there was about the exquisite city ‘ pulita quanto 
un gioello,’ as Benvenuto Cellini terms it, that subtle but sadden- 
ing charm pertaining to all beautiful things which one knows 
doomed to be adapted to modern exigencies. Already the noble 
old walls were beginning to fall, to allow of more extended trafic, 
and, instead of them, wide boulevards, icy and windy in winter, 
hot and dusty in summer, began to encircle the town. Many of 
the old palaces and convents had been converted into barracks 
and Government Offices, and in several places the alien want of 
taste imported by its northern masters had begun to show itself 
in Tuscany. 

To anybody used to the order and stability of a town like 
London, Berlin, or V ienna, it would be difficult to give an idea 
Eee etto which Z change of epr Pree We went 

g Wice—once in Florence and later on in Rome. 
ee Englishmen, my husband had a great sympathy 
nited Italy, and the Italians at that time were still grateful 


t i x ' ) 
a for the moral support she had given them and which 
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Da like rounded pearls from his lips. Every sentence Was 

Were g Y rounded, he never repeated himself, and his mages 


uent of many eloquent speaker 


Wi 


» calm and clear, he never gesticulated, and the words 


tivle, q ted and ideal. His speeches gave me the idea of ae i a 


Movers 4h a8, full and limpid, through meadows enamelled with | 
Y Created a sense of the beautiful, the pure and good. 
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Standing immovable, with his right hand hidden in his Waisteg, | Jon! 
he gazed upwards with clear brown eyes, ever following an : i mei 
and never despairing. The Italians called him II fanciullo eter cou 
because of his naïve faith in goodness, a faith so rare with ther \ 
He belonged to a well-to-do bourgeois family of Bologna, anq id E aoci 
been brought up in antique simplicity. i He told me himself tha | lest 
fires and carpets were unknown in his father’s house, though to f 
Bologna, situated on the northern slopes of the Apennines, i 
perhaps the coldest town in Italy. The family always dined With Bue 
their fur coats on, and ‘the men with their hats on their heag Atk 
The extreme frugality of Italians in those days explains how i FCS 
was that so many exiles lived on next to nothing for a great many at J 
years in foreign countries. j gto) 
The foremost patriot amongst Florentines was Baron Ricasoli, { lool 
—- always called ‘the iron Baron,’ from his absolute inflexibility of wel 
principle. Rigidly straightforward, entirely honest, and owna } the 
of large landed estates, he had a great weight in the country, | Ro 
but was more feared than loved. When not called by political | SP? 
business to the capital, he lived at his Castle of Broglio, which | pol 
stands on a rock over Lake Trasimene. He never appeared in yi! 
society, and curious legends, to which I will allude at another time, | a 
were woven about his name. He was an aristocrat of aristocrats, z 
but refused to don a uniform when he went to Court, though 3 E 
staunch Monarchist, for he said no Ricasoli had ever wora a} ff the 
king’s livery. E bit 
Quite different from him, but equally deserving of his county, || son 
was another Tuscan, Ubaldino Peruzzi, then Syndic of Florenc ff mo 
the wittiest and most brilliant man in conversation and of mi Tes 
vellous finesse; a Florentine to his finger-ends, but of the vena 
best type. He was devoted to his native city, and spent ode | 
and fortune in beautifying it, without ever securing the grate | Ja 
of his fellow-citizens. if no 
Then there was the brave soldier and preux chevalier, Genel) bay 
La Marmora. He was a Piedmontese and had fought a | e 
battles for his country, and also played a certain part in poli e to 
Married to an Englishwoman who had long ceased to be y of 
| and never had been pretity, he was always at the feet of the ™ sti 
charming women in society. 4 Tef 
There was one political man who, as far as I remember, Pyg i 
crossed our threshold, and that was Ratazzi, the Prime af igh XK 
of that day. King Victor Emmanuel was most partial ee i 
though nobody reposed any confidence in a man who, thous vi 
of ability, was quite devoid of principle. He was & $2% pii | i 
profession and belonged to what is called in Italy i merw a 
He was able always to adapt himself to the exigencies 4 wi y 


moment and the requirements of party. He was the fs oa 
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of men of humble birth who was made a Knight of the 
and raised, together with his wife, to the rank of 
Annunci the King. In the case of Madame Ratazzi, this created 
arrassing position, as even the large heart of Florentine 
Bem ed at admitting her, and everybody was kept in terror 
E dint of the high rank bestowed on her, she should try 
Ee an entry into 1t. — ne bernir een 2 
Madame Ratazzi was the beautifu Gauges of Letitia 
aparte and Mr. Vyse, a long-time H.B.M. s Minister at 
TAA She first espoused an adventurer calling himself Count 
Bree but soon separated from him and ied an untrammelled life 
at Paris and Baden-Baden. When she married Ratazzi she was 
stone-deaf and no longer young, but she had large, innocent- 
looking blue eyes, and was an authoress. Some years later, when 


well past fifty, she gave birth, at Rome, to a daughter, to whom 


‘the town stood sponsor with great pomp, and who was called 


Roma. She was in the habit of receiving every evening in her 
spacious apartments the most advanced and turbulent spirits, 
political, literary, and artistic, nearly all men, and would ply them 
with copious, though elementary, suppers and Virginias, the 
strong and cheap Italian cigars which were the fashion then. 

Florence in those days was full of eminent men whose names 
were in everybody’s mouth, but all of them have disappeared 
long ago, and the present generation hardly knows anything of 
the one which made Italy. Most of these men had gone through the 
bitter school of adversity. They had been exiled, poor, and 
sometimes imprisoned. Tt is in adversity that the Italians shine 
most. They are patient, enduring, content with little, full of 
resource, and can ‘turn their hands to everything. 

I must, however, mention a man who, though not an Italian, 
payed a large part in the unification of Italy, and that is Sir 
oe Hudson, who had been English Minister at Turin and 

ee in Florence. He was an intimate friend of my hus- 
ee we saw him constantly ; though he lived an absolutely 
ddie ife, he made an exception for us, and occasionally came 
A ee meet old friends. He was a man of immense charm 
still, with = witty, genial and open-hearted, very eee 
tetirement = snow-white hair and bright flashing blue eyes. His 
au tom the post of Turin has always remained a mystery, 
to have z he never said so, he must at times have regretted ne 
King Whee allowed to finish the work he had begun, and me ; 
Re Emmanuel and Count Cavour reposed the eee si 
0 ate him. He lived in a beautiful but most sec ae 
Seat artig a only his intimate friends were admitted. He i 
a ae talent, and in spite of his solitude kept his Sas z 
Was to aa Sted, as in his most active days- Jimmy Hudson 
V0 knew him beloved and a bringer of sunshine. 
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Florentine society had at that time a decidedly politica] 
ofücial aspect, out of which, however, occasionally peeneg 7 
former Boccaccio colouring. The King, the Ministers, the § th 
tors and Deputies, the army, the diplomatic corps, and the a L 
sands of employés who are the curse of Italy, all had ta F 
squeezed into that small town. i $ 

What had been Florentine society was wiped out, and only 
few of the ladies, who belonged to families which had accepted, 
new order of things, ever appeared, except at some great ball 
given at the foreign legations, for they found it difficult to compet 
with the new and much more luxurious habits of the newcomers 

The most striking aspect of a Florentine drawing-room of that 
day was the immense preponderance of men, about nine to op 
lady. There was only one small set of about a dozen ladies and 
fifty men who formed real society. The ladies were all eithe 
clever or beautiful, and many of them young. The leader wa | 
Donna Laura Minghetti, a woman of great charm and originality, 
The men, if they were Italians, had all played some part in their | 
country’s history; there were statesmen and soldiers, senator 
and deputies, promising young artists, distinguished foreigner 
and diplomats, but politics were never mentioned in those days 
of repose, after the storm and stress of the last six or seven yeas. 

Whenever a lady appeared at one of these small parties she f 
was immediately conducted to a scat, and a gilt Chiavari chair, | 
now a thing of the past, was placed before her to puthe 
feet upon the crossbar, because the marble floors were icily cal 
and only imperfectly carpeted. A dozen men seized other | 
Chiavari chairs and at once made a circle around her, and ther 
she remained for the rest of the evening. ‘Two women nevet sil | 
together ; if they wanted to talk they visited in the morning. $ 
was a very restful and pleasant way of going into society, for ont 
only had to sit and listen and be amused, very different from he y 
undignified rush and push and agitation of the present day. | 

T disliked most the late hours. Mofhers with danght | 
used to arrive at my balls at two and three o'clock AM, os A 
always wanted to dance till six in the morning, when it y ) 
the penon to drive straight to the Cascine and breakfast e 
ean ladies who had receptions every evening were never 
ae before midnight, and they were nicknamed les s 

apres minuit. This was the only sign that remaine 
Bohemian element of former days, when the dame au 
and others of that ilk led society. jago 

Demy the first spring that we passed in Florence the mo K 
y Prince Humbert to his cousin Princess Margaret took y J 

o please the Piedmontese, who were very sore at Turin be e 
capital no more, it was decided that the ceremony W35 Oras 


o 
a perl | 
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there and all the Court officials and dignitaries, the Minis- 
pe ats removed for it to ‘Turin. 


days- i 
‘ant part in Italy 
R P own country. He was not only a clever diplomat, but a 
ty A with a vast knowledge of art and literature. Very moderate 
P liant in all difficulties, he had often to smooth over those 
e ed by his witty but violent and imperious spouse. She was 
7 Scotchwoman by birth, very original and amusing, and she 
spoke every language with utmost fluency but quite incorrectly. 
On one occasion her carriage was held up during the Carnival 
Corso and not allowed to cut the string. White with 
anger, she stood up in it to her full height, and stretching out her 
arms, she shouted : ‘ Jo sono la Prussia e si non mi lasciate passare 
vi metto tuttiis prigione.’ ( I am Prussia and if you do not let me 
pass I put you all into prison.’) The effect was magical, for it was 
soon after Sadowa. 

Clothes had been a great preoccupation for these marriage 
festivities, and there were but few that at that time were wealthy 
enough in Florence to procure them from that great arbiter of 
taste, M. Worth, who ruled the ladies of the Second Empire with 
a rod of iron. One day at Turin I entered Countess Usedom’s 
room, for her apartments were contiguous to ours, and I found 
myself in the midst of a kind of battlefield of cherry-coloured 
ribbons and precious laces, which with a large pair of paper- 
Scissors she was ripping off ruthlessly from one of Worth’s 
choicest creations just arrived, simply because she did not like it. 
cay a woman of that day can appreciate the independence of 
Spirit which could commit such a sacrilege. Personally I 
applauded her. . 
alight ag Margaret was at that time barely seventeen. A 
a À eal girl, with a bright, vivacious manner. Her splendid 
client ured thickly about her low forehead, her long, grey; 
full req i; aped eyes were fringed with thick brown lashes, and the 
smiling. n inheritance from Austrian ancestors, Were ee 
ing eyes T mo Humbert was a shy, slim young man, ie F 
With peon] ae father’s and a heavy moustache. Though re ient 
lasting a e he did not know well, he was capable of strong a 
00 aips and great devotion. It was well known p 
Pat mony Ta the physical courage which has always hecndi2e 

Was Of the House of Savoy. > Sarre 
follower’ În the month of April, and a lovely spring. Festivity 
SeVerg cee and the old town of Turin, accustomed to the 

quette of the Sardinian Court, was s0 overwhelmed by 


in the 
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913 
young and democratic Italy that at some great civic functiona | a 
ladies were nearly thrown down, had their jewels torn oft e the 
the whole festival degenerated into a kind of bear-gardep. fi thei 
things cannot be avoided in new and unregulated communitie, labo 
At Florence the main attraction consisted in a tournameng: ] 
the meadows of the Cascine, a truly artistic sight, for the wa mas 
moves in a fancy dress as if it were his own, and has the instin see 
of the part he is playing. Prince Humbert as one of i out 
Piedmontese ancestors was a most picturesque figure. p Mal 
The one who, however, attracted most attention during all th cou 
festivities was the Crown Prince of Prussia, later Empoy | you 
Frederick the Third. He was then in all the splendour of Hy p 
manhood and with the glory of Sadowa about him. He wasy | gati 
fascinated by Princess Margaret that he could talk of nothing E 
_ else. He thought her so clever, so natural and winning. This T 
was, I think, the first beginning of the intimacy of the Roya a 
houses of Hohenzollern and Savoy which has been such a featur | frat 
during the last twenty years. No other foreign Princes attended Cot 
the marriage ceremonies, for several of the Royal Houses allied | Boj 
to that of Savoy had been alienated by the recent events in Italy, | ney 
and they feared the displeasure of Pius the Ninth, though it only | 
applied to public events, for it was no secret that personally he € Gy; 
had a leaning towards the Re Galantuomo. sto) 
Tt is a fact that at the time when King Victor Emmanuel fhe! 
still thought of remarrying, it was not the hand of a Roma} Re 
Catholic Princess he sought, but that of Princess Mary of Cam: E at 
j bridge, then in the full bloom of her youth and beauty. The | frie 
negotiations advanced to a certain point, and were conducted by 
Count Cavour himself, through Lady Ely, Queen Victoria’s lady | of; 
i-waiting and friend, to whom Count Cavour was personally o w 
devoted. They were, unfortunately for Italy, broken of, fo a 
may be surmised with certainty that such a personality as Princes 4 M: 
Mary’s would have had a most keneficial influence on ma) | we 
problems in the country over which she would have reigned. te | iy 
I must confess that, though we lived almost entirely 1» i an 
society of politicians, I did not know much about or n. ee a 
myself „m political events. Nobody ever mentione i 
m society, everybody seemed to rest upon their onan th 
i the art and beauty of Florence and its surroundings ec fer 
2 absorbed me. I could think of nothing else, and found willing a 
learned cicerones to guide me amongst the Itali 
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sbroideries and woven textures produced under 
Aa by the wives and daughters of agricultural 
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ey was then still to a great degree untouched ; many of its 
re left in the original places for which they had 


spieces We i 
DE aghi, and had not been taken to museums or dragged 
n f ` DE A F 7 
p Bethe country. I learnt a great deal about Italy from Lord 


y, one of our most frequent visitors. He knew the 
Jl and had lived in it and loved it when he was quite a 
He had known the Countess Guiccioli (who at this 
time lived in her villa near Florence) very well, and from her 
gathered a number of anecdotes about Lord Byron, who had only 
died a few years before Lord Malmesbury first knew her. One 
che used to relate to show his love of animals was that every year 
a goose Was bought to fatten for Michaelmas, but when the time 
came Lord Byron would not allow it to be killed. At last he 
travelled about with six or seven geese slung under his carriage. 
Countess Guiccioli later in life married the Anglophobe Marquis 
Boissy d’Anglas, but at that time she led a very retired life and 
never mixed in society. 

Lord Malmesbury was much annoyed that, when Countess 
Guiccioli’s memoirs appeared, she had left out all the amusing 
stories about Lord Byron which he had so often heard ; however, 
he himself had the same lapses of memory when he published his 
Reminiscences of an ex-Minister, for none of the adventures and 
extraordinary experiences which he had related to his intimate 
friends appeared in them. 

In those days Florence was not, as it now is, the playground 
page noson just for a few weeks in spring, then to remain empty 
ee of the year. The real Florentines hardly ever left their 
Marche aon for a few weeks in October, and it was said of the 
well re i iccolellis (the ‘stepfather of Countess Walewska, so 
tventy-t NG in England) that he had never left Florence for 
an Me ae except to drive his four-in-hand every day for 

ER aeae: ; ah 
and many move has been the preferred town of the Epaia ; 
dwelt there oie interesting and illustrious names of those o 

ey lived a still shed a romantic charm on the places n = 
EW Years bef eh Browning had died in the Casa a o z : 
More on the TE we came. Walter Savage Landor also a E 
Wen eae slopes of Fiesole ; the Villa Baok To 2 
stood em t ith had written his charming Goodnight in the Porch, 
tineg oy) Clare Claremont had left the two rooms of the almost 


Malmesbur 
country We 
young man. 


ed A 
daily hone vila Which she inhabited at Bellosguardo, and was a 
Allegra | a ess in Florence. What an ending for the mother of 


arles Lever lived with his lively and witty daughters 
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on the Costa San Giorgio, and Tom Trollope wrote his lovely he E. fu 
story of the Beata in the villa which is now a lodging hous 7 i 
the middle of the town. That curious old artist Kirkup, wh | ar 
name none remembers now, lived in two rooms over the Bi A 
Vecchio. He had been Sir Thomas Lawrence’s most Proma y 
scholar, and had painted, or rather, drawn, all the beauties of i F 
Court of George the Fourth. They were exquisite, delicate ie ge 
ings, and a few of them still hung in his bare and lofty rooms. W gi 
had the most wonderful occult library of that day, which unforty, al 
nately at his death was dispersed into unknown hands, proba), st 
for a song, for at that time nobody knew anything of occultism st 
and spiritualism had not yet emerged from the phase of table au 
rapping. m 
T do not think a picture of Florence would be complete without Í tk 
my mentioning Lady .Orford, who had lived there for a great hi 
number of years. She was an extremely witty and clever woman, ol 
charitable in deed and speech, but family disagreements hal " 
driven her from England when still quite young, with her tno a 
daughters, and sympathy had attracted her to Italy. She hadin b 
almost everything adopted Italian habits, and was one of the ladis | 
who received after midnight; generally only men, who did mi a 
even come in evening-dress. At the end of the room was a lon i 
supper-table, with innumerable bottles of Chianti wine, hams ant A 
other cold meats; the room was filled with the smoke of stron | i 
cigars, and the hostess herself smoked. We were in the habito p 
going there once a year, but by her express desire we announced | ti 
ourselves the day before. Cigars were banished and every bot) te 
was in evening-dress, much, I fear, to the discomfort of the f h 
company. G 
Tt was a careless life, full of charm, art and pleasure, that UE b 
led in Florence for the first two years, till we were sudden!) te 
awakened from it on the 17th of July 1870. 
We had taken for the summer a beautiful old villa situated” | t 
the last spurs of Monte Albano, about twelve miles south s i 
Florence, Built by the Grand Duke Francis, in obedience n E o? 
caprice of Bianca Capello’s, it was said that from its balconies inf ae 
Cardinal Ferdinand di Medici watched for the messenger "| ù 
from Poggio Accaiano in the valley below, where Bianca an tat | I 
husband were lying sick unto death, after eating of the obert q 
which either Bianca or the Cardinal had poisoned. S pir s 
Ferdinand became Grand Duke he resigned his eoclesi iy : 
dignities, for he had never taken any vows, and married Chn Jel 
of Lorraine, the granddaughter of Catherine de Medicis, me set ; 
had lived in the spacious halls and galleries of this earthly pao 3 


Such it may indeed be called, for the eye roams from the ™ al | 
heights of Vallombrosa on to the Apennines of Modena $ f 
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parther still to the ple? sae Lied ou the silver line of 
Fee ee ene vere closed bY cee ae 
sq marshes of the Marma yga closed by cloud-crowned Monte 
an from the summit of which, 1t 1s said, on a clear day 
ou can See the cupola of St, Ee and that of Santa Maria del’ 
a and the two seas w hich wash the Italian shores. A large 
olden full moon hung over the Val d Arno as we sat with our 
sts on the spacious loggia, enjoying the sea-breeze which 
always rises at ten 0 clock after a stifling day. Somebody was 
strumming Ttalian airs on a plano, and several of our friends 
strayed down the wide stone stairs on to the green lawn which 
surrounded the great castellated palace on all sides. Suddenly the 
music lapsed into a valse, and two or three couples whirled over 
the grass. The diamonds glinted in the moonlight on the ladies’ 
hair and ‘the large pearls shone on their necks, the warm scent 
of aromatic herbs, brushed by their flowing dresses, was wafted 
up to us, and over all lay the indescribable witchery of an Italian 
summer night. 

A telegram was brought to my husband: ‘ War declared 
between France and Prussia!’ It was like the blare of trumpets 
awakening one from sleep! Though things had looked serious for 
some time, they 'seemed to have quieted down again. As soon as 
the Hohenzollern candidature was withdrawn, search had been 
made for another king to fill the Spanish throne. My husband at 
once thought of the Duke of Aosta, and even went so far as to 
sound King Victor Emmanuel, who honoured him with his par- 
ticular friendship and confidence, whether he would be favourable 
to the proposal. The answer was in the affirmative, and my 
husband wrote privately to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Barl 
aoe) to inform him of it. The reply was that it could not 
rered. Yet, after all the misery and bloodshed of that 

ble year, it was the Duke of Aosta who became King of Spain. 
aie Victor Emmanuel’s, sympathies, and certainly his grati- 
Were Ree in the beginning of the war on the French side, ee, a 
often fae of society in general. All ‘the smart set Me a 
cine Ree to Paris, had been presented at the Imperial : p 
ad aS to Compiègne, remembered the amusing days they 
The at what was then considered the centre of Europe- 


id .°mmon people all sided with Germany, very much as they 
M England. : 
With th French sympathisers, however, received a severe shock 


memp, render of Sedan, as was also the case with the 
Te of the French Legation at Florence, some of whom had 
the T Ro unimportant part at the Tuileries. From the moment 
y aR Was taken prisoner their interest in the war became 
: nic; they had, however, the mot d'ordre not to show 


Amiata, 


gue 
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491 
themselves at any balls or parties. I had, at one of the first | 19 
battles around Metz, lost a most dear and near relative anq a q 
went out during the whole winter. Intimate friends useq to Be 
and sce me, and the members of the French Legation were in ity, 
habit of doing so at least once or twice a week. One evening the 
were all assembled in my drawing-room, even the military attache, 
was among them, when my husband received a telegram, After, 
moment he read it out. It was the fall of Metz! Nothing but this 
had been talked of for weeks, and though it decided the fortunes 
of the war, none of the Frenchmen seemed much pained, the 
Imperial feeling was too strong with them. It put me in mind 
of the emigrés in Condé’s army during the Revolution, who had 
only Royalist sympathies and no French ones. a 
On the 20th of September the walls of Rome had fallen befor | th 
the assault of the Italian soldiers, for France was unable to protect by 
the Pope any longer. The determination to have Rome as the th 
capital was the passionate wish of the whole nation, and not tobe go 
resisted. x 
The King was probably the one who least of all Italians wishel | Ca 
for ‘Roma Capitale.’ He went there for a few days and hastily na 
returned to his beloved mountains. He always knew that Rome an 
would be fatal to him, and stayed there as little as he could. ean 
In the spring of 1871 the whole machinery of the capital was} at 
set in motion and moved to the Eternal City. Fiorenza la gentile th 
the home of art and flowers, was deserted, but not, I think, dis: | to 
tressed, for deep down in the heart of every Italian lives the f a 
passion for his native city and the wish to keep it for himself ani 
does not every Florentine know that, capital or no capital, | on 
Florence is the jewel of Italy? j ; 
WALBURGA Paget f of 
to 
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hit 
ta | 
hy yow NELSON'S MEMORANDUM WAS 
eg | . 
i | CARRIED OUT AT TRAFALGAR 


Tue design of this article is to prove from recorded facts that 
the Battle of Trafalgar was fought on the consummate plan issued 
by Lord Nelson in his Memorandum, and also to give a denial to - 
the accusation levelled against him by some writers of haying 
gone into action in a fleet-order which would have been, with one 
exception, the worst possible that could have been devised. 
Carried with this accusation there is also a second charge— 
namely, that after having prepared a plan of attack months before, 
and having fully discussed it and explained it to his admirals 
and captains, and also having issued it to them in writing, he 
at the last moment (actually during the advance to the attack) 
threw the whole plan to the winds and, without any explanation 
to his second-in-command or anyone else, rushed into battle 
anyhow and anywhere. 

In order to prove that Lord Nelson’s Memorandum was carried 
out, the following points must be made: 


1. Who said it was carried out, and is their evidence worthy 
of credence? 


2. Who 
to know? 

3. What 
‘nd would th 
y the Mem 


said it was not carried out, and were they in a position 


directions were given to the fleet, verbal or signalled, 
ese directions put the fleet into the position demanded 
Mmorandum ? i 

an Aog out of No. 3 comes the question : Was signal 76 

of sailing” wanes up together ’ or ‘ Bear up, preserving the order 
5. : ; 

that Tone ships’ logs and Admiral Collingwood’s journal show 
Dall o orandum was carried out, or do they not? 

Ost car ects of fighting it is essential to weigh the evidence 
OPportunin I? and to consider by whom it is given, and what 
of Events, SEAS witnesses had for seeing and noting the course 
Smoke a in mo 


and th dern exercises, free from the clouding effect of 


e distractions of hitting and being hit, it is 
679 È 
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impossible to gain any idea of what manoeuvre has been Perfo 
from the after-accounts of lieutenants and midshipmen at E 
quarters ; indeed, captains themselves cannot usually be dn : 
upon for any lucid account of the engagement. el 
Who, then, are the people who are most likely to betim | 
in their accounts of the tactics of the Battle of Trafalgar? A | 
of course, an incontestable fact that the admiral who design l 
the plan of attack and the leader of the lee line, who also H i 
thoroughly conversant with it, would be the most likely peopl: | 
to have a correct knowledge of the state of affairs at the vard l 
phases of the attack. In addition to this, each admiral hal; 
secretary, an officer whose sole duty in action was to remain with 
his chief and note down at the time the progress of events, io 
the purpose of afterwards writing them in the admiral’s despatch f 
and journal. This officer was also well acquainted with the plan | 
of attack from having written it out for transmission to the fleet. | 
Tt therefore follows that the admirals’ journals and despatches | 
are facile princeps in accuracy. Next to the admirals, the captains 
of frigates had the best opportunities for observing accurately the 
progress of the battle, their business being not to fight but to | 
repeat the signals between the different admirals and captains, | 
and also to keep a careful watch on all ships in order to assist 
them, if necessary, either to get into or out of action. 

The theory of the perpendicular attack is based principally o 
the account of Lieutenant Senhouse, an officer on board the | 
Conqueror, a ship in Nelson’s line (Mr. Corbett makes & mistake 
when he says that he was in the Colossus, a ship in Collingwoots | 
line), commanded by Captain Israel Pellew, and, being a mit } 
and a half from the nearest ship of the lee line, he was not ag 
a position to judge or see what was going on in that portion ® i 
the fleet. This evidence is in part supplemented by ‘Lieutens? 
Browne and in part disproved by him, and in one passage ‘1 
Captain Morsom, but contradicted by the latter in his descrip 
of his own ship’s movements. Now, turning to the evident al 
Lord Nelson, Admiral Collingwood, the log of the Victory, k 
logs of the frigates Naiad and Phebe and the ships of the i 
line, and the account of Captain Blackwood, of the ine ; 
Euryalus , we get a state of affairs described which makes | 
idea of the perpendicular attack an absolute impossibility: i 

Tt is proposed to commence this argument in & differen ie 
from the line that is usually taken, and to start by working got 
two fleets according to the known signals that were m oot 
see the positions into which these signals would have oe el 

them. But before commencing, Nelson’s Memorandum ji | 
quoted in full. 
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Secret Memorandum. 


Victory, off Cadiz, 
9th October 1805, 


would pro 
to make the 
Fleet in t 
in Command 


Fleet in tw x eA p ; 
p of the fastest sailing Two-decked Ships (which) will always make, 
0 D 


if wanted, a line of Twenty-four Sail, on whichever Line the Commander- 
if we , ; 


in-Chief may direct. : A i 

The Second in Command will, after my intentions are made known to 
him, have the entire direction of his Line to make the attack upon the 
Enemy, and to follow up the blow until they are captured or destroyed. 

‘If the Enemy’s Fleet should be seen to Windward in Line of Battle, and 
that the two Lines and the Advanced Squadron can fetch them, they will 
probably be so extended that their Van could not succour their Rear. 

I should therefore probably make the Second in Command’s signal to 
lead through, about their twelfth Ship from their Rear (or wherever he 
could fetch if not able to get so far advanced) ; my Line would lead through 
about their centre, and the Advanced Squadron to cut two or three or four 
Ships ahead of their Centre, so as to ensure getting at their Commander- 
in-Chief, on whom every effort must be made to capture. 

The whole impression of the British Fleet must be to overpower from 
two or three Ships ahead of their Commander-in-Chief, supposed to be in 
the Centre, to the Rear of their Fleet. I will suppose twenty Sail of 
the Enemy’s Line to be untouched, it must be some time before they could 
perform a mancuvre to bring their force compact to attack any part of 
the British Fleet engaged, or to succour their own Ships, which indeed 
noe ie impossible without mixing with the Ships engaged. (Mr. Scott 
the i x ed a reference ‘to the following words written by Lord Nelson in 
of ae T margin of the paper: ‘The Enemy’s Fleet is supposed to consist 

ail of the Line, British Fleet of 40. If either is less, only a pro- 


ianao number of Enemy’s Ships are to be cut off; B. to be 4 superior 
o the E, cut off.”) à 


Something must be left to chance ; nothing is’sure in a Sea Fight beyond 


a 

a nee a Shot will carry away the masts and yards of friends as well 
nemy in I look with confidence to a victory before the Van of the 
most of them poe their Rear, and then that the British Fleet would 
em, should i ready to receive their twenty Sail of the Line, or to pursue 
the ya, -7 endeavour to make off. peg 

of the RA of the Enemy tacks, the Captured Ships must run to leeward 
bety ish Fleet ; if the Enemy wears, the British must place themselves 
Enemy and the Captured, and disabled British Ships; and 
he Sl fe close, I have no fears as to the result. tee 
ments of pis 712 Command will in all possible things direct the move- 
sl ie Line, by keeping them as compact as the nature of the 

8 their rall a will admit. Captains are to look to their particular Jine 
T derstood ne Point, but in case signals can neither be seen or perfectly 
at of an nen can Go very wrong if he places his Ship alongside 


SEO XX 
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Of the intended attack from to windward, the Enemy in Line f | 
ready to receive an attack. 9 Baty, the 
ek lee 
acid (3. to 
sel 
ef 
The divisions of the British Fleet will be brought nearly within gun 
s 5 pe ied shyt wh 
of the Enemy’s Centre. The signal will most probably then be made fy i 
the Lee Line to bear up together, to set all their sails, even steering si Ue 
in order to get as quickly as possible to the Enemy’s line, and to ai to í 
through, beginning from the twelfth Ship from the Enemy’s Rear, Soy ste 
Ships may not get through their exact place, but they will always he R the 
hand to assist their friends ; and if they are thrown round the rear of ty f line 
. Enemy they will effectually complete the business of twelve sail of th 
Enemy. wol 
Should the Enemy wear together, or bear up and sail large, still th Aue 
twelve ships composing, in the first position, the Enemy’s Rear, are tol ue 
(the) object of attack of the Lee Line unless otherwise directed by the | unt 
Commander-in-Chief, which is scarcely to be expected, as the entire manage | In | 
ment of the Lee Line, after the intentions of the Commander-in-Chief ar the 
signified, is intended to be left to the judgment of the Admiral commanding oft 
that Line. the 
The remainder of the Enemy’s Fleet, 34 Sail, are to be left to th: | Art 
management of the Commander-in-Chief, who will endeavour to take care | 
that the movements of the Second in Command are as little interrupted s | i 
is possible. Sgi 
NELSON AND BRONTE Arti 
Jun 
; I 
In this Memorandum the principles involved are, first, wi whi 
‘The Second in Command will, after my intentions arè mat j is i 
known to him, have the entire direction of his Line to make te k the 
attack upon the Enemy, and second, that the Commander E oti 
Chief “will endeavour to take care that the movements a ith 
Second in Command are as little interrupted as is possible E dow 
that the lee line should be parallel to the rear of the enemy a w 
should with sixteen ships ‘complete the business of twelve A 
of the Enemy.’ To do this they are to bear up together | ther 
all their sails if the attack is from windward. Fourth, the We mf tg 
line would be directed by the Commander-in-Chief to 5°" p| int 
and capture the enemy’s Commander-in-Chief and preak UP ‘i and 
enemy’s centre after having shielded the lee line from any 3 Je ; 
at interference by the enemy’s van tacking or weal? + sbi anq 
advanced squadron was given up on account of shortage ° i befo 
On the day in question, the wind being extremely ae 
as 


fluky, support by wearing the van would have been quite T in 
there was therefore only one manœuvre to be provided 2o eth 


that of tacking, and the obvious way to prevent this was 


zor IONS TRAFALGAR MEMO eZ 7 
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of the weather line stretched out to windward until the 
had commenced the business in the rear. . 

Tt must be remembered that while the lee line wag confined 
- the terms of the Memorandum, Lord Nelson reserved to him- 
A nd his division the right of periorming any manoeuvre in 
self ae keep the enemy's van from interfering with the attack 
ral Collingwood. 

5 must now argue one of the most-debated points in the 

whole controversy - This is whether the signal 76 (Appendix I.), 
with a compass signal (the meaning of which reads : ‘ When lying 
to or sailing by the wind, to bear up and sail large, on the course 
steered by the Admiral, or that pointed out by signal’), directs 
the ships to ‘turn together, or in succession, preserving the line, 
lines ahead, or order of sailing. 

Now in all signal books and in common naval parlance the 
word ‘succession ’ has two different meanings. One sense in which 
it is used signifies that a ship is not to carry out the manœuvre 
until her next ahead or astern has done so; for instance, ‘ Weigh 
in succession from the rear’ directs the rear ship to weigh first, 
then her next ahead, and so on up the line. This is the meaning 
of the word “ succession ’ when used in the Trafalgar signal book in 
the Orders for the Conduct of a Fleet, page 122 (see Appendix II., 
Article XXII.). 

_ The article just referred to also explains the reference to 
signal 76 in the Directions for the Order of Sailing (Appendix ITI., 
Article XIV.) of the same signal book, and should be read in con- 
Junction with Article IX., page 150 (see Appendix IV.). 
ieee sense in which the term ‘ succession’ is used is that 
ah eos that the turn or manœuvre about to be performed 
fase ae out so as to preserve the line or lines ahead, or 
of the Rea ce (or, as ib is now called, © preserving the order 
Seis and this explanation always accompanied the signal, 
double mea e wording of the signal or in the note to it. This 
many ase of the word ‘succession ’ is the rock on which so 

Bain s sod etndents have been wrecked. f 
there ate, eve all signal books, orders, and fighting instructions 
in > ‘ven as far back as 1778, two distinct signals for alter- 

Let us examine the signals of the above date as given 


the tail 
lee Jine 


b 


i aie. 
n the N 
TW Records book, Signals and Instructions, on pages 286 
Š first of these reads as follows : : 
ad Presery n Line of Battle, for all Ships to alter their course 
befor e the same bearings and distance from each other as 
Minber gp arboard—To port. (Guns fired to indicate the 
"Very ship ee In the explanation to this it directs that 
he line ig immediately to alter her course accordingly. 
* Signal Book of 1778. 


en j 


xx2 
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The next signal reads: ‘When in line of Battle ahe 
the leading Ship to alter her course, and the rest of the ae fo 
get into her wake, still preserving the line ahead.’ In ne Bo | 
tions to this signal it is ordered that ‘ The leading Ship is i; leg. f 
diately to alter her course accordingly, and the rest of the Ste j 
in the line are in succession to get into her wake as fast as rossi | 
(Guns fired to indicate number of points.) be, f 
Now we must compare these with the signals in the Sign] | 
book used at Trafalgar, one of which, No. 76 (Appendix I) a 
been given above. The other signal, to alter course in sticcesson 
is repeated twice, once for a turn to starboard and once for 4 
turn to port, so it is only necessary to give the former, whic | 
reads as follows: No. 79.—‘ The leading Ship in Line of Batt | 
or Order of Sailing is to alter the course one point to starboari f 
or to the point of the compass shown by signal; the other Ship; | 
are to follow in succession.’ 
Tt will be seen that the wording of signal 79 is very simila 
to the wording of the second signal of the fighting instructions 
of 1781, and is practically the same, whereas the signal 76 woull |i 
appear to have grown out of the ‘alter course ’ signal of the old | 
fighting instructions which directed ships to turn together. Ii} 
Nelson had intended, when in the order of sailing, to alter cours |i 
leaders together, preserving the order of sailing, to E.N.E. o 
East, would he not most undoubtedly have used the signal 19, | 
which clearly directs the fleet to carry out that manceute? | 
Again, the wording of the signal number 76 is a definite order t 
bear up and steer the same course as the admiral or that pointel d 
out by signal. If this is intended ‘to be in succession presernly | 


ahead) as the admiral, they must steer the same course, and t : 
can be no question of ‘or that pointed out by signal.’ This ae | 
was also made to a single ship, the Prince, and a signal wit! ke 
wording (if intended to imply in succession) made to aia 
ship is also absurd from a signalman’s point of view. oe 
to be remarked that where succession preserving the lines " 
is intended it is always laid down in actual words, either 1 
signal or in the note. 
Ù 
Mr. Julian Corbett, to whom we are so greatly indebted i 
his many excellent researches into past naval history, bas, A 
interesting book, The Campaign of Trafalgar, made 5 yf l 
remarkable mistakes. I will only deal in this article with A pl 
of the principal ones, not in a spirit of captious ons tt 
merely to knock the bottom out of his arguments 12 3 
the theory of the perpendicular attack in two columns: ” 
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the wind out of his sails with regard to his own speculation 


to Best was in Lord Nelson’s mind at the time when he was 
as t0 sed to have given up his prescribed mode of attack for 
fa enseless flect-order ascribed to him by other writers besides 
the £ 
‘orbett. . ; 
i 362 of The Campaign of Trafalgar Mr. Corbett states 


1911 


On page 
that : 
(a) The ‘signal 76 ““ When lying to or sailing by the wind, to bear up 


large on the course steered by the Admiral or that pointed out 


q sail ; . 3 
35 was a signal not intended for a formed feet, that is, a fleet 


py signal” ; 
a sailing Or battle order. : 

(b) The signal 76 ‘was a signal Nelson was in the habit of making to 
an unformed fleet, e.g. “ Proceedings of the Fleet, September 30th’’ (Add. 
MSS., 34973): “At 1.0 hove-to; at 6.0 made general signal to make sail 


after lying-to (i.e. No. 76); at 6.35 to tack in succession [this time is a 
misprint, it should be 6.25]; at 6.35 to bear up and sail large (No. 76 
again); at 6.42 general, to form the established order of sailing.” ? &c., 
&e., &e. 


Now an examination of the MS. just quoted shows that on 
the date mentioned—the 30th of September—the signal 76 was 
not made at all. Mr. Corbett has apparently mixed the meaning 
up with the signification of signal 94, the wording of which is : 
‘Make sail after lying by; leading ship first,’ a signal that was 
used to re-form the fleet after lying by, just as at the present day 
the signal ‘Proceed under steam’ is made to a fleet that has 
been lying with engines stopped. 

On the 1st of October an entry is found similar to that which 
Mr. Corbett ascribes to the 30th of September, but again he 
makes the strange mistake of mixing up the meanings of the two 
Signals 76 and 94, and the consequence is that the MS., instead 
showing that Nelson was in the habit of making the signal 76 
A ooted fleet, demonstrates that he took the trouble to 

i e fleet before making, it. 
hee eee that the fleet was formed when signal 76 was made 
Ms. A.-M. on the Ist of October, it is only necessary to read the 

< n the sea calendar the day commences at noon.) 


Sente PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET.? Ps 
Darter ae 30 P.M.—Moderate breezes and clear. At 12.10 the Euryalus 
Lieutenant I on the above service. At 6.28 made the signal for all 


to each of pan issued a pendant sheet with the Order of Battle and sailing EA: E- 


AY . © fleet. Sed ? ve 
to make erate breezes and hazy. At 5.40 made the General S Eis. 
tvo division, «oT lying bye and form the established order of sailing in 


and at 9.357 ĉË 6.30 made the Nimble’s Signal to examine a sail SB» 
* the Pee made the Signal that the Chace was an enemy and) prize 2 
€ Schooner, made the Nimble’s Signal to close, at 10 made 


? Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34973. 
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the General Signal to bring to, at 10.7 made the Signal to pee 
for England. At Noon light breezes and cloudy. Letten jg m 
October Ist P.M.—Light breezes and cloudy. At 1 hove too on the mad 
board tack. e stas f r 
A.M.—Calm and cloudy. At 4 moderate breezes and cloudy. i | 

i i q y At 6 may ; pac. 

the General Signal to make sail after lying bye, at 6.25 made the Gen o an 
Signal to tack in succession, and at 6.35 to bear up and sail N ae si 


6.42 made the General Signal to form the Order of Sailing, at 9.5 lie 
the fleet by Signal to keep close order by closing to the Van. cie] 


It is quite obvious tbat the re-forming signal, after the fleet 


had been hove to, was No. 94. It is also clear that after the Lewy f Nt 
order of sailing had been issued the fleet was at once ordered i orde 
take itup. Tt is also laid down in the instructions that when g | decl 
order of sailing has been signalled the fleet will remain in tht a lir 


order until it is changed by signal (Appendix LII., Article XVI), 

Bearing this in mind, and again reading the list of events 
given above, it will be plainly seen that : 

The fleet was hove to in the order of sailing in two divisions. 

At 6 a.m. they were re-formed and proceeded in the same 
order. 

_ At 6.25 they tacked in succession, which still kept them in 

the saime order of sailing (Appendix III., Article XI.). 

At 6.35 the signal 76 was made to bear up and sail large. 

At 6.42 the signal was again made to form the order of sailing. } 

Why was this made if they were already in this order, which | 
they most certainly would have been if the signal 76 is moda f | 


to turn in succession, preserving the line or lines ahead, or ordet | 
of sailing ? on | 

The answer is easy. Because the signal 76 is an order to w) ae 
together, it, like all turns together, changes the order of the feei | dist 
and therefore it was necessary to signal the order of the fleet anen © Q 
to get them in the position laid down in the Order of Sailing” |” Was 
structions, page 127, Article II. of the Signal Book ° a Be 
(Appendix IT., Article IT.). i PE X 

It is absolutely clear from all the above that the significa” Ble, 


mely, i NA 


of signal 76 is exactly what the wording would imply—> or th? C 
h ou 


í bear up together and sail large on the admiral’s course 
pointed out. 


pal 
Now apply the knowledge we have just gained to the si E 
made on the moming of Trafalgar and the situation at the i f 
The enemy had been sighted, and the advanced two” “lias 
were rejoining the main body, so naturally the orde! of Seale 
was made again in accordance with the instructions in "sol J 
book. After this signal has been taken in, and the fleet SP. | 
to be in that order, the signal 76 is made, which, 3° wig 
just seen, is an order to turn together, and afterwards eee 


AR 
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the fleet back to the order of sailing, such as was 
hs morning of the ist of October. 

de Oe fore we may be quite certain that the fleet did not go 
Eat order, but remained in the order that the tum tia 
Ehern to, which was, at the same time, the order that 
d laid down in his Memorandum for the commence- 
e advance to the attack—namely, parallel to the line of 
f the enemy’s line. 

On the 21st of October at 5 A.M. the British Fleet was steering 
N. by E- close-hauled on the port tack, wind N.W. by W., in the 
order of sailing in two columns, close order. Several of the two- 
decked line-of-battle ships were away to the eastward, forming 
a line of communication between the frigates and the main body. 
About 5.45 A.M. (the wind being N.W. and the course N.N.E.) 
the signal was again made (in consequence of the advanced ships 
rejoining) to * form the Order of Sailing in two columns’ (Appen- 
dix III., Article II.).° At about 6 A.M. a general signal was made 
to ‘Bear up and steer the course H.N.E.’ (Signal 76.) (Plans 
A and B.) 


de to bring 


pack to 
prought 
Nelson ha 
ment of th 
. direction © 


TAATA 
= Plan A. 
B from Nelson's Memorandum 
Compare with Plan B. 


_—— 


A ec nation of the fleet would how be in two quarter-lines 
a eee N.N.E. and S.S.W., being parallel to the estimated 
ee the enemy were formed, which, of course, at the 
‘ey were off, was a matter of impossibility to gauge 

Was made Directly after this the signal ‘ Prepare for battle’ 
‘Ra ae twenty minutes later the signal was made to 
W. as sail east.’ The Victory’s dog gives the wind as 

Fleet F r ae noon, and at 8 A.M. states ` Body of Enemy's 
NNR. y >. nine miles. The Enemy’s Line forming from 


Course ee eal Victory | still standing for the Enemy's Van. 
. y ? l 
Tom this time ee C). 


course - oe 
alteration neither did she make any signal to her division for any 


Nissi from the Royal Sovereign. This signal was made 

Ta Tdin E3 s 

de, the Ree the eternal law of Signals, as soon as 4 forming signal is 
5, for subsequent signals, supposed to be formed. ; 


- 
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about an hour and a half or two hours after the combined 

had commenced to wear, and thus would place them at an ; et 

of three points with the line of direction of the rear ai 
combined fleet, if both lines were correctly formed,* 


Oy 


lf 
ef 


Scale of Miles 


ictory 8a.m. 


eee V/ 
FU, 


Royal Sovereign \,, 


CR er AN 5 
4 TSS WO D 
PRAA 


D 
v 
cow 


eee lan B. ; ‘ 
Positions of Fleets at 8 a.m. 
Compare with Flan A. 


a 

: Kes es 
j : = Lose, ' 
Ri ~x 2/2 o, oe 
4 `, “Or _ Apparent position vf a AA 
i 7 n, Reg ee 
A ~ f/f 
\ et y $: 

ear 7, n 


* Mr. Corbett makes a grave error on pages 368-9 of his book The A 
of Trafalgar, when he states that Collingwood’s signal to «Yorm 
line of bearing’ was not made in consequence of the position of the 
line, for, says Mr. Corbett, “Collingwood gave the order nearly q the” 
Fefore Villeneuve made the signal which, as we shall see, produce 
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le pirectly after this the Royal Sovereign made to the larboard 

W l ot Make more sail.’ At 9.20 a.m. Royal Sovereign made to 

tel aT and T'onnant ‘ Change stations in the fleet’ and Belle- 
pae ‘Make more sail.’ This would make the Belleisle next 
a A fie Royal Sovereign, while Tonnant, who could not keep 
s 


would become fourth ship in the line: 
i 9.30 a.m. Royal Sovereign made to Belleisle ‘Take station 
S W. from admiral,’ and at 9.40 the same signal to Revenge and 
io ‘Make more sail.’ . 

the wind was very light and falling and the speed of the 
British Fleet was about three knots an hour in the morning, 
and two knots halfway through the forenoon, or about a ship's 
length in a minute. At 10.5 and at 10.45 Victory made to Mars to 
ead the larboard division, the Mars set her studding-sails but 
could not pass the Royal Sovereign.® 

At 11.40 Royal Sovereign made general “Make more sail.’ 


Scale of Miles. 


ee S SS eee 


, 


« 
Gin 
D 
, 


Rearly ime This is a strange mistake, for Collingwood’s signal was met ~ 5 
Was the la a urs: after Villeneuve’s signal to the combine fleet to wear, an Re - 
concave enaa which was, as we shall see, entirely responsible for 

z ormation into which the enemy got formed. T s 
r. ee y g whe ~ F - 
that, in derrete has made a mistake on page 375 of his book ge ae an 
= Roya mae of Nelson’s order, Collingwood set studding-sails, an T i abe og 
gees an Overeign’s log in support. Unfortunately no trace of the AEA t 
es ee can be found, but he evidently refers to the journal of © ine 
i me that the ey) which is in the Public Record Office; pa oe eee 

Nght the shi Oyal Sovereign set studding-sails at daylight, ane @ ; i 


Studaj Pu aS of saying that the oY, 
g-s nder her courses,’ which was an old way Gar bate haat ae 


: g s Ago: > 
Were taken in at that time, and not ‘sef, as Mr. 
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This presumably was only intended for his own divisi 
: ‘ ‘¢ a . . ` i y l 
and being made without a distinguishing signal, indicates v 


: ee > tes th, f 7 
Admiral Collingwood considered that he was acting independen = ot 
g j 


according to the instructions in the Memorandum (Appendix We 
Article XII). At 11.40 Victory made to Royal Sovereign Tie l 
to push or go through the end of the enemy’s line to nie l 
them from getting into Cadiz.’ This signal was caused by th 
sighting of land, which Nelson undoubtedly took to be Cadiz by 
which shortly afterwards proved to be Cape Trafalgar. —(¢, . 
infra.) 
We must here refer to the defence that Mr. Corbett sets yi 

in order to explain why the greatest naval tactician of the woli 
should have attempted to attack in such a deplorably bad flee. ) 
order (as Mr. Corbett assigns to him), namely, two divisions in ling 
ahead perpendicular to the line of battle of the enemy; and aly | 
to excuse him for departing at the eleventh hour from his brilliant } 
and prescribed plan. 
Here is the apology in the words of the book : ‘Now, about | 

the thirteenth ship we know a wide gap had opened in the enemy's f 
line owing to ships to leeward not being able to get into station | 
Nelson clearly intended to seize the opportunity of this break in f 
the line to pass through it and then to run up the van and engage I 
it from to leeward, crippling each unit as he passed with his | 
massed three-deckers, and leaving them a prey to his weaker 
following. It was a conception entirely worthy of him ani } 
entirely in accord with the fundamental principle of his plan 
To put this astounding idea into the simple language of tte | 
seaman or yachtsman, Nelson was to have passed through a line | 
close-hauled to the wind, and putting his helm down was cal l 
(n both senses of the word) to sail up through their lee, followe 


by his whole division, and engage ship after ship as he pass & 
along their line up to the head of it ! i 
+ clos: | Port 


Anyone who has tried to sail through the lee of one yacht can 
hauled to the wind will understand the impossibility of the Ee 
and yet we are asked to believe that Nelson considere that i 
and his line could sail through the lee, not of one ship, “a 
thirteen line-of-battle ships close-hauled with all sail get and Pa 
braced sharply up! In other words, Nelson’s ships, afte! i b 
a lot of way by putting their helms over, could sail 1 p f 
(such as there must be under the lee of a line of two a27 m 


] 
deckers) so much faster. than the enemy’s line sailing ue call poh 
unimpeded wind, that they can hope to go past them ae a ‘hi the, 
a distance of two miles on them in reaching their V2) 2: 4 ie Cag 
in spite of the fact that, by constantly engaging neW sas ae me 
leaders would not probably have a sail or spar left by ° =i g Va 


they had fought the first three antagonists ! gris 
Tt is unnecessary to labour this point, but it may poet 
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attention to the fact that this scheme of Mr. Corbeit’s 
fo ¢ I defeats the primary objective of the weather line (which 
J nt the enemy tacking so as to double on the lee 


re are 2 f > 
D be cleared up. Why, when the land was sighted about 


d Nelson make the signal ‘I intend to push or go 
| of the enemy’s line to prevent them from getting 


must 2 
11.80 A.M., di 
through the enc 
‘nto Cadiz ’ ¢ 

E diy, Nicolas and Corbett both * quote the Neptune’s log 


ald as stating that Blackwood came on board the ship with a message 
el- from Nelson to say that he intended to ‘ cut through the enemy's 
ine lino about the thirteenth or fourteenth ship, and then to make sail 
lo | onthe larboard tack for their van.’ This is a mistake, for an 


mt | inspection of the originals (in the Public Record Office) of the 
ship’s log, the Captain’s journal, and the Master’s journal, shows 
no trace of any such entry ever having. been in these documents ; 
and, of several Lieutenants’ journals that have been examined, 
inonly one has the entry been found. This, of course, is not an 
official document, but was written up some time afterwards ; still, 
this solitary entry looks as if the message had been delivered to 
this officer but was afterwards countermanded, as it was not 
entered in the official log. It was also sent, if sent at all, at the 
time when the land was first sighted, and consequently at the 
same time that the above signal was made. 
The explanation is very simple, and as follows : 


, The British Fleet had been cruising in hazy weather, out of 
al Sight of land, up and down, on and off, for some days, and must 
med | therefore have been very uncertain of its position. Land was 
a ean at 11.30 a.m., but not identified. Nelson, who was 
i ER anxious to prevent the enemy from getting back into 
7 a a have jumped to the conclusion that this land was 


for he made the above signal and possibly sent the above 


m 3 

e Doa oring that he intended to pass to the southward and 
yi | Setting int of the enemy’s van in order to prevent them from 
if | land just 0 Cadiz. This was a natural and necessary order if the 
aD identifie sighted had been Cadiz (as a matter of fact it was not 
re later age 1e Cass Trafalgar bearing S.E. by E. until half an hour - 
‘of Now 8s of various ships). 

it | Ethe n diz was about N. by E. fourteen miles from the head 
| head of th ined fleet, and consequently was to windward and 
oF i adiz, e ote and so if Nelson had intended to cut them off from 
w ae eee have been obliged to pass to the northward and 


Ward of a their van instead of to the southward and to a 
A ae as Indicated by the above signal and message. 
olas, vol. vii. p. 186, Campaign of Trafalgar, p- 388. 
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There is therefore no possible shadow of doubt that the F 
when first sighted was mistaken for Cadiz, and, in CONSequengy Me 
this mistake, Nelson signalled that he intended to pass to Be poit 
of the van to prevent them from getting into Cadiz. and 
It is evident from the times given in the only jou) | 
(Lieutenant Green’s) that mentions the message to the Nejin | 
that if it was conveyed by Blackwood, it was not on his final i ; 
parture from the V ictory, but clearly shows that he must hit ‘ 
gone back to the Commander-in-Chief, for we known that wi í 
stayed with him until the shot actually passed over the Victoy | 
when he left for the last time, with the message to the whole fe | 
% 


Wind MON Wi NX 
NW. ty W. ESG Plan D. 


r sS 


5 N. j 
victorys Course Eby 


< 


Scale of Miles. 


i tats | 
which showed undoubtedly that the prescribed method of # 


was being adhered to. jp ol 
At 11.50 Royal Sovereign ordered Belleisle to see all 
order. At 11.55 Victory made general ‘ Make all poss” i 
and about the same time ‘ England expects that every ap 
do his duty,’ and at noon Téméraire to take station a 
Victory, and a general signal for ‘ Close action.’ ( 
To turn to the movements of the combined fleet e, 
and Plan E). At 7 by Nelson’s time, or 8 A-M- w pa f 
of the French fleet, the combined squadron wore a pane 
to the northward, but on account of light winds and by p 
this manœuvre was not completed until 10 A.M- ie int 
As the attack depended greatly on the direction of ot 
may be certain that up to the time of opening fre "E | 
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| 
Ombing | 
Onei, 
and one o'clock their line would form an angle of bA 
degrees, with the apex in the centre and concave to the Briti 

Fleet, and as the wind was backing to the westward towan 
the end of the forenoon, the Neptuno and ‘the other heading | 
ships must have hauled up in succession about one point Dich 
than the rest. We know from the French accounts’ that thee 
were bunches and gaps in their line, which the admirals we i 
trying to correct by signalling, the result being that the lead | 
ships of the combined fleet were crowding on sail 'to make rom, | 
while many ships in the centre were heaving-to in order to dnp | 
into their places. When a sailing ship is hove-to she does mi} 
remain stationary but drifts to leeward, while forging slowly 
ahead at the same time; this consequently would make the angk | 
in the line still more acute, and thus make the shape of the com } 
bined fleet, between noon and one P.M. on the day of the battle, | 
something like a crescent. 

Tt will now be apparent that if ‘the ships of the British le 
division were in a correct line of bearing as ordered, the starboatl 
wing ships would be too far advanced and would meet ‘the com y 
bined fleet before the Royal Sovereign reached their cent: | 
As he advanced, Collingwood must have recognised this, % le 
signalled to his most advanced ships, Belleisle and Revenge nf 
-. form S.W. from him; the other ships he neglected, as they cot | 

not get up. Now with these corrections we find that : 

(1) The British lee division was forming parallel to 
enemy’s rear. ul 
__ (2) The combined fleet was in line ahead with a large 2i 
in the centre, and another smaller one in the van. - | ea 
? (3) Collingwood steering East or E. by S. with his line P 
tially formed on a line of bearing S.W. from him, but somè? “ie 
only able to get up to bear West, and the remainder on Wie | 
between S.W. and W., so that they formed a sort of m 
line from four to eight points abaft the starboard beam ( el 
Dand E). In this position they would appear to be in I2? al | 
(or column) to ships in the weather line, or, indeed, t0 22); gs | 
observer in either line, which easily accounts for t 


expressed by some people present that the attack W 
two columns or lines ahead. 


the i 


e 
as mad? 


* Villeneuve’s Despatch. 
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adition to this, as the original course in the morning was 

In 2 the combined squadron was heading to the southward, 
Joid Be hey had wore and were moving to the northward it is 
; at Collingwood would have to haul up to port (Belleisle’s 
certain Oe such general signal), and as the ships were on a 
Jog show ring they would have to turn together in order to keep 
i e of en even if no signal were made (Appendix IIT., Article 
thes ae this would eventually bring them almost into line ahead 
EN arallel or nearly parallel to the enemy. This would 
but § 7 e the signal previously made to the Belleisle and Tonnant 
eee cage stations in the fleet, a signal never made in line ahead, 
Ee igs in that position were obliged to do it automatically if 
any ship were unable to keep her station (Appendix II., Articles 
IX. and X. ; Appendix ITI., Article XIT.). . 

We have now arrived at the position the lee line would have 
been in had they carried out the signals made by the two admirals 
(Plans D and E), and we have seen that at this moment (that 
is to say, 11.55 A.M.) Nelson made one of the signals which he 
had laid down in his Memorandum that he would probably make 
when ‘nearly within gunshot of the enemy’s centre,’ namely, 
‘to set all their sails.’ The other signal, namely, ‘To bear up 
together’ was naturally not made, as several ships by doing so 
would have missed their opponent. 

Let us now see what the ships of the lee line give us as their 
positions at this time. This we can tell by the time they state 
eu they got into action after the Royal Sovereign, oe by 

ord Collingwood’s remarks on the subject in his journal ; the latter 
Says “Passing close under the stern of the Santa Anna,’ at this 
time Mars, Tonnant, and Belleisle had just broke through ne 
nemy’s line (a situation impossible if the ships were in line 
astern of their leader and neinei A to the line of the enemy). 
PE poitions of the ships of the combined fleet given below 
the a 4y taken from the excellent picture-plan (Plan F, copy i 

presen) made by Escaño, Chief of the Staff to Phe 
of the 2 Whose flagship, the Principe de Asturias, was in the r 
Tete a division which he commanded, and who cone 
ee division yea best position to note the doings of no Pe 

e position. the plan agrees in every important particular with 


out f ee 
tom the British ships’ logs and journals. 


n ; vice 
behing. boration of the above, the Swiftsure, who was some way 


Nd, states th f paai 
aion at at half- the whole fleet ¥ š 
ctio : at half-past twelve the tthe Phebe and 


Naiag “OR is again borne out by the logs 0 


BI ; l ae 
and his pa od, in the Huryalus frigate, notes that Collingwooe 
admost ships broke the line: together, and Beatty, 
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=, We have evidence that Admiral Collingwood was ori 
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surgeon of the Victory, corroborates this statement. Mie 
queror states in her log that the Tonnant lost her fore tonsa) 
ten minutes after the Royal Sovereign Commenced Vary] 
engagement. th: 
The Colossus notes that she received a galling fire front 
enemy’s Rear twenty minutes after the Royal Sovereign ena 
The Polyphemus log says ‘ 11.30 the Van of the larboarq 
began to engage the Enemy, the rest engaging us coming wp, 
The log of the Revenge states that she commenced action į 
the Rear ten minutes after the Royal Sovereign had commen 
action in the centre. 
The following are the times (taken from the ships’ logs) thy 

the ships of the lee line got into action after the Royal Sovereign, 
and the names of the ships they engaged with (the latter’s position 
in the enemy’s line are also given where the evidence is forth 
coming). 


oN ote, 
divisi 


Time | 
British Ship portion Sio sotion Enemy's Ship Position in Lins | 
“R.S.” 
Minutes 
Royal Sovereign . | No. 1 Santa Ana l 
Belleisle , .| No. 2 8 Fougueur 2 
Mars’ . ol) WO; 8 13 Pluton . 4 
but moved up 
i to 3 
Tonnant . .| No. 4 13 Algesiras 3 5 
Bellerophon .| No. 5 15 Monarca ? 5 3 
3 originally, but) p 
| dropped when) g5 
blanketed by 
Pluton 
Colossus . -| No. 6 20 Pluton . 3 
Achilles . | No7 | 15 | Berwick . . 12 
Polyphemus ; ? 50 Achille ; , 14 
Revenge . -| No. 9 10 Argonaute . . i 
San Ildefonso . 
Swiftsure . .| No.10| — | Achille  . . n 
magae a AEA | chile ; K 
Berwick . $ 
Thunderer 3 = = mos T 
Defiance . : — — Principe de Asturias Ia dup 
to 14 
Dreadnought . = 73 San Juan. ( HY 
Prince . | — 180 | Principe de Asturias| vod up 
tol 
Orion ol ES 120 | Swiftsure . 


distance ahead of the rest of his line, and putting the | 
between the other ships on an average of only one and a- 
apart (Appendix TI., Article XIX.), it is obvious that 
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was in single line ahead perpendicular to the line of direc- 


aot the enemy, the ninth ship in the line must have been at least 
jon oF © a 


o mil : 
Daze got into action for at least an hour after her Admiral. Now 
no 


Captain Morsom of the energie gives his position as ninth in the 
line, and says that he got through between the fifth and sixth 
ships from the enemy’s rear, and also remarks that the Revenge 
was qne of the leading ships through the enemy’s line. 

As station-keepmg signals from a leader to the ships in his 
Emn are almost unknown in line ahead, but are frequent 
occurrences to ships on a line of bearing, it is significant that while 
several signals were made to ships of the lee line to make more 
sail, none were made to ships of the weather line, with the excep- 
tion of the Africa (who was detached) and the signal made by the 
Defence to the Orion at 11.41 A.M. 

The Defence also made a signal to the Orion at 11.32 a.m. to 
‘Alter course together to port 1 point.’ It would appear from this 
that the Orion was not formed in the weather line at the time and 
was also under the orders of the Defence. It is also noteworthy 
that the first ship attacked by the Orion was the Swiftsure (who 
was No. 8 in the enemy’s rear division) which would point to the 
former being ordered to join Admiral Collingwood’s division in 
order to bring it up to the sixteen ships mentioned in the Memo- 
randum. She also did not engage until 2 p.m., and her courses 
ae are a long way to the southward of the Victory’s course 

E. by N. 

With regard to the weather line, the evidence shows that they 
got into some sort of line ahead or quarter-line during the advance, 
a a the Victory steered E. by N. during the forenoon (Plan C). 
aed has proved in his book, N elson and Other Naval 
che A hat the Victory was steering for a point about two miles 
she 4 P leader of the enemy’s van. This course was laid 
nine an ody of vie enemy’s fleet bore from the Victory E. by S. 
motionless Mr. Corbett has stated that the combined fleet ks! 
ae oe If this was the case the Victory and her line mus 
Me the enemy by over two miles, but we know pa ae: 

her tes as the Victory, without altering course, ari : 2 
fading shi estination. The French evidence" also shows Le e 
(ing: 3 80 1ps were pressing on, while some of the centre ships 
topsaile in some rear ships of the van) had backed their eee 

at interya et to disentangle the bunches of ships which occurre 
The Pio ons the line. ia Re 
a Tine about fee s course brought her to a point in the nee OR 
Mittes in go tenth ship, and Captain Codrington of the aro 
E a letter to Sir Harris Nicolas (‘and which, thoug 


E To L * Villeneuve’s Despatch 
; pa cn. 
XX No, 416 


VaN 
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Oth 491 
written forty years after the battle, is shown by the log not 
a mere fancy of after-meditation ’) * : tobe} thr 
In Lord Nelson’s Memorandum of 9th October 1805 he refer fi 
Advanced Squadron of 8 of the fastest Sailing two-decked Ships yoy y 
added to either of the two Lines of the Order of Sailing ag , ole p me 
required; and says that this Advanced Sqnadron would probably a 
to cut through ‘two, three, or four Ships of the Enemy's Cente hare Ble 
to ensure getting at their Commander-in-Chief on whom every effort = aj the 
be made to capture, and he afterwards twice speaks of the Enemy's a ay 
coming to succour their Rear. “eel tell 
Now I am under the impression that I was expressly instructed by the 
Lord Nelson (referring to the probability of the Enemy’s Van comin fot 
down upon us), being in the Orion one of the eight Ships named, thy | d 
he himself would probably make a feint of attacking their Van in order at 
to prevent or retard it. I have no doubt of the Victory having hana an 
out to port. for a short space [Plan D], and of my calling the attention th 
of my First Lieutenant Croft to the circumstance of her having taken me 
her larboard and weather stunsails in, whilst she kept her starboard ani qu 
lee stunsails set and shaking, in order to make it clear to the Fleet that 1 no 
his movement was merely a feint, and the Victory would speedily assume Lk 
her course, and fulfil his intention of cutting through the Centre. In 
admiration of this movement I observed to Lieutenant Croft, ‘Ho 
beautifully the Admiral is carrying into effect his intentions.’ In corre m 
boration of this the Orion’s log states the Victory after making a fein | of 
of attacking their Van hauled to starboard so as to reach their Centre | M 
VA 
This movement of the Victory’s is curiously again substan: | kı 
tiated by the Téméraire.® Captain Harvey of that ship states that } N 
he was so close to the Victory that he sometimes touched her tal } at 
rail with his flying boom, and at fifteen minutes past noon the A 
Téméraire’s log records, ‘Cut away stunsails and hauled to the | s 
wind’; the log goes on to say, ‘At 18 minutes past noon the i 
enemy began to fire ; 12.30 the Victory opened her fire : immedi 
ately put our helm to port to sheer clear of the Victory and opa P 
our fire against Santissima Trinidad, and the two ships ahea i 
her, when the action became general.’ We here see tha il ' 
Téméraire, when close to the enemy’s line, hauled to the ey i i 
and, as shortly after she had to sheer clear of the Victor A a 
certain that the Victory must have been ahead of her, and mean t 
must also have hauled to the wind (Plan D). As the ; p 1] 
had to put her helm to port and then fired at the Sambissv™ gwi i 
dad and the two other ships ahead of her, who were then 7 dai 
port side, it is equally certain that the action of the Victo"? samf 


thereby causing her stern to swing to port of the Téemeraite i 
Had it been otherwise, that is to say, had the Victory we att 
board helm, the Téméraire would not have been able to i 


on ww 
Save SS 


¥ Letters and Despatches, Nicolas. 
1° Téméraire’s log, Public Records Office. 
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hips mentioned above, but, on the contrary, would have 
Be ihe Victory on the opposite side to them, and indeed she 
ye broken the line by the Bucentaure before her C 


jolt 


ee or 
would ha mM- 


_jn-Chief. ; e 
pei last order Nelson gave to his fleet is related by Captain 


Blackwood in the following words : ‘ When Lord Nelson found 
the shot passing over the Victory he desired Captain Prowse, of the 
sirius, and myself to go on board our ships, and on our way to 
tell all the captains of the line of battleships that he depended on 
thei exertions, and that if by the mode of attack prescribed they 
found it impossible to get into action immediately, they might 
adopt whatever they thought best, provided it led them quickly 
and closely alongside an enemy.’ ‘This shows that the captaing of 
ihe line of battleships knew they were attacking by the prescribed 
method, and that this method was one expected to lead them 
quickly and closely alongside an enemy. This certainly does 
not sound like a perpendicular attack, which is undoubtedly the 
slowest. 

It is worth remarking that the opinions given by some of the 
most intelligent officers of the fleet (judging from what we know 
of them) were all emphatic in their judgment that Nelson’s 
Memorandum was carried out. Lord Nelson has just been quoted. 
Admiral Collingwood, writing to Sir Thomas Pasley, said : ‘ You 
know what time is required to form a regular line of battle. Lord 
Nelson determined to substitute for exact order an impetuous 
attack in two distinct bodies. It was executed well and succeeded 
en probably its novelty was favourable to us, for the 
a, eu for a time when we should form something like a 
a a later he writes : ‘The weather line he commanded and 
nis A line totally to my direction. He had assigned the 
; e attacked.’ Again, in his official despatch, he says : 


$ ) c 
an a mode of our attack had been previously determined on 
mu 


necessary, 


a b ? G 2 Ë 
after re down.’ (The Victory did not make any tactical signals 


ea Z ; 
Mander-i ^r up and steer east ’ in the early morning.) ‘The Com- 


0 


enemys ae leading ships of the column breaking through the 


ding Ships breaking through in all parts astern 
(a situation impossible if the ships were m line 
. Writing p pondicular to the line of the enemy). 2 $ 
he ÎN i Blackett on the 2nd of November he says : ‘In this 
a eison] did nothing without my counsel. We made our 
yy2 


aders ? 
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line of battle together, and concerted the mode of attack 
put in execution in the most admirable style.’ 


Captain Harvey says the action was ‘ done according { 
0 the { 


instructions given us by Lord Nelson.’ 
Captain Hope, of the Defence, endorsed his copy of the } 
randum with these words : ° Tt was agreeable to these instru 
that Lord Nelson attacked the Combined Fleets of Frane 
Spain off Cape Trafalgar on the 21st of October 1805.’ 


We have already given the opinion of Sir Edward Codrington | 


of the Orion, Captain Blackwood and others. How much, they 
can the evidence of Lieutenant Senhouse and Lieutenant Brown, 


Digitizag pm Arye BANE RERAN helht and eGANYOI 
Og, 


Tem. ; 
Ctons | 
e and | 


weigh against the opini 
the signals made and th 


ons above quoted, to which may be added | 


e ships’ logs cited above, concluding with 


the illuminating plan drawn by Admiral Gravina’s chief of stafi? | 


Corrobor 


ation of the above arguments is also given by the 


following : 


Lieutenant Clement, of the Tonnant, fourth ship in the le 


division, wrote : 
take his bird.’ ** 


‘We went down in no order but every mant | 
Lieutenant Browne, of the Victory, says: ‘The } 


lee division having a less angle to ma 


ke towards the enemy’s line, 


arrived up with them a short time before the weather division. 


Mr. H. Walker, midshipman of the Bellerophon, says Royal | 
She was followed by } 


Mars, Belleisle, and Tonnant, which engaged their respectité | 
opponents, ‘at 12.25 we opened our fire ; at 12.30 broke the line l 


Sovereign broke their line at 12.20 P.M. 


astern of a Spanish two-decker.’ 
In the Prince’s log we find ‘ Bore up per signal, wi 
steering for the centre of the enemy. Answered ou 
take station as most convenient. 


eat 


she would have dropped to leeward during the night. 
therefore be nearer to the enemy than the rest © 


ahead the Prince could not possibly have got in the way 
fleet forming, but if the lee line was in line abreast OF : 
line, the Prince would, in passing to her station in the 12 z 
ahead of most ships of the lee division, and conseque? 
them forming. It is now easy to see why she haule 
why the signal ‘Bear up and steer the same course as 
1 Naval MSS., British Museum. 
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th the fleet | 
r signal it) 4 


Fleet formed order of sailing: | 
d signal of 


f the line f 


she was later on steering down between the lines her posite fhe 
have been somewhere to the northward of Colling woe * go DOD 
southward of Nelson. If the fleet were advancing ™ ” of wif 
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o w she found herself steeri E 
de, and consequently how she herself steering down 


was M the Jines. ‘ 
tween onl most power! ul argument, at any rate to a naval 
The last, remark that Admiral Collingwood made to his Flag- 


oficer, “Rotherham just before the impact between the fleets. 

jlingwood saw a signal being hoisted on board the Victory 
When Col” e noon, before the meaning had been reported to him, 
shortly nig ‘Why does Nelson make any more signals, we all 
he e T have got to do?’ Now think what this means. 
ee f the battle had been discussed and explained to the 
The a captains and also issued in writing, yet when, 
ei à to the advocates of the attack in two columns perpen- 
i T the enemy, at the last moment Nelson throws the whole 
e to the winds without a word of explanation to his second-in- 
command, the latter, instead of showing any surprise or horror, 
coolly remarks, ‘ Why does Nelson make any more signals, we all 
know what we have got todo?’ Surely it is inconceivable even to 
suggest that the Memorandum was not carried out.” 


Mark KERR, 
Captain R.N. 


APPENDIX I. 


SIGNALS 
Instruct. 
Pa. Art. 
No. 76.—When lying to, or sailing by the wind, to bear up 
and sail large, on the course steered by the Admiral, or that 
Pointed out by signal ... 132 14 


is a 19.—The leading ship in line of battle or order of sailing 
S 0 a. 


comp es ae course one point to starboard or to the point of the 

Soe oe SY signal; z shi re to follow in 

Succession e ignal; the other ships are > E g 
if 99 vee wee eee eee A: 

is atte leading ship in line of battle or order of sailing 

cps *t the course one point to sport, or to the point of the 

tsion. shown by signal; the other ships are to follow in suc- 


i a ico 0 a 
lo the OE Alter the course together, one point to starboard, or 
eit re] T Pointed out by compass signal ; the ships preserving 5 
0. a suring from: each other © «sar 1 | |e: ue ameuee 
Curse Points f ter the course together, one point to port, or to the 
Native ed out by compass signal ; the ships preserving their 
No, Wes from each other ; S60 200 oy A 1 = 
Take sail after lying by; the leading ship fst 17“ 


n 

Th 
r 3} A $ 
N a Pence ze all taken from the Signal Book faii Be seg ee 
aone i e book in use at Trafalgar. I wish to 4 fela, 
v. gittbot, yp oducing this article to the works of Mr. J. Lees 


i : x x to Mr. 
Perrin and t dward Fraser, and Mr. Julian Coe Se: 


€ Officials of the British Museum for t 
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APPENDIX II. 
x + y y F 5 N r 
GENERAL ĪNSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE Fiep 


Artıcıe IX.—If, from any cause whatever, a ship should 
impossible to keep her station in any line or order of Sailing s find i 
to break that line or order by persisting too long in endeavouring a 
it; but she is to quit the line and form in the rear, doing M 
can to keep up with the fleet. 

Antictn X.—If, by the absence of one or more of the ships, a y 

i 5 . ) acan 
should be left in any line or column, the ships astern are to close i 
compleat the line. anig 

Articte XIX. (Sig. 56, 55).—When the fleet is directed to form in | 
close order, the ships are to be from one and a half to two cables’ Ten i 

distant from each other; and when they are directed to form in e | 
order they are to be from three to four cables’ length distant; but their } 
distances may be increased in proportion to the strength of the wind an 
the roughness of the sea. 

Arriotp XXII. (Sig. 99, 102).—Although ‘evolutions which are tol: 
performed together are generally to be performed as nearly as possible af l 
the same moment, yet, when the fleet is formed in very close order, it may | 
be necessary to allow the evolution to begin by the outer ship, at that eni | 
of the line toward which the ships will turn in performing it, the othe 
ships following in a very rapid succession. And it will always be necessary } 
to pay particular attention to the different velocities with which different | 
ships perform their evolutions, without which there may be great dange f 
of their running on board each other. l 

Anriouzn XXX.—Although it be the duty of every ship to preserve, as} 
correctly as possible, the station appointed her, yet if any ship, in dis | 
obedience of these directions should, by attempting to pass through the line | 
or by any other improper conduct, expose another to the risk of being mut | 
down, that other ship is no longer to attend to the preserving of r ' 
_ station, but is to bear up, bring to, or do whatever may be necessary i | 
avoid the danger to which she may be exposed; for it can scarcely E | 
happen that as great inconvenience will arise from a ship being out of 
station as may be occasioned by two ships falling on board each other | 


is not | 
to preser 
erything she 


APPENDIX III. 
INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE ORDERS OF SAILING 


Axrrtıcue II.—In the order of sailing on two columns, the a th 


division is to form the starboard column, if the fleet be sailing P sil 


wind, or the weathermost column if it be not; and the rear grea pal | 
is to form the other column. The columns are to be one mile an ah athe 
and the ships in each column two cables’ length, distant pee be 
The columns are to be parallel to each other, every ship steering 12 
of the leading ship of her column, The leading ships 27° to 
each other in the direction of the wind (if the fleet be sailing PY ot ae 
but if the fleet be sailing large the leading ships are to be # era j 
other. The Admiral will generally place himself ahead of the ¥ 
column. e he 
ArTICLE XI. (Sig. 95).—In whatever number of columns t a 
be formed, when the signal is made to tack in succession a 
ships are to tack together, which, if the Admiral be ahead © 
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they are to do when the leading ship of that column can fetch 

most colur ival’s wake after he has put about, by which they will continue 
into an direction from each other as they were before they tacked ; and 
s aa ig properly in her station the corresponding ships in the 
perg Sn 5 will also tack together. The ships are to carry sail enough 
overal com ossible, their not missing stays; they are not to stand beyond 


stations. r xII.—Although it be intended that the captains should be 

aan the motions of their seconds ahead, yet if any ship shall keep to 
guee y or to leeward of her station, or shall neglect to put in stays, to 
wind ware to alter the course in proper time, the ship astern of her is no 
ts attend to her, but is to keep in the wake of the leading ship of 
PA iann; or to tack, or wear, or alter the course, whenever it shall be 
“in for her to do so; and if any ship shall, fora considerable time keep 
so far astern of her second ahead as to exceed materially the distance pre- 
ribed, her second astern is to pass her and take her station, but is to 
allow her to resume it whenever she shall be able to do so. 

Armow XIV. (Sig. 76. Sig. 98-99, 101-102).—When the fleet is to bear 
up in succession and sail large, it will be necessary that each ship should 
make sail before she bears up, that she may not be too far separated from 
her second ahead ; and that she should shorten sail again as she bears up, 
that she may not, by her increased rate of sailing when going large, be too 
far separated from her second astern: but when the fleet is to haul to the 
vind in succession, it will be necessary that the ships should shorten sail 
before they haul up, and make sail again as they haul to the wind; and it 
may sometimes be necessary for the ships in the rear to bear up and keep a 
little more from the wind, to prevent them from closing too fast on their 
seconds ahead as they haul to the wind. 

_ Anticus XVI.—In whatever order the fleet may be formed, that order 
red till the Admiral shall by signal direct it to be altered ; 
We È M R change of wind or by any other cause, it should be broken, it 

ormed again whenever circumstances will admit of it. 


i APPENDIX IV. 
XST : 
RUCTIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE FLEET BEFORE ENGAGING OR WHEN 


ENGAGED 


Arr y x ; Fe 
for either Be (Sig. 41, 42).—\When the signal to form a line of bearing 


0 steer) a... 1S made, the ships (whatever course they may be directed 
haul are to place themselves in such a manner that if they were to 
together on the tack for which the line of bearing is formed, 
ery shi immediately form a line of battle on that tack. To do this, 
kaniet bring the ship which would be her second ahead, if the line 
te formed, to bear on that point of the compass on which the 


Jade would sail, viz., on that point of the compass which is 
ts if the signal 1s 


attle we 


ade when the 
nals will set 


; : il) to 
ae ve m the rear if to shorten, or the van if to make more, sail) 


5 A 26 à rative 
o Sailing ag a proportion of sail correspondent to their compa 


With the Admiral’s ship. 
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Anticun XII. (Sig. 57).—When any number of ships, not ae 

officer with them, are detached from the. fleet to act together, they Sieg 
obey all signals which are accompanied by the flag appropria ea, Re ty 
ments, and are not to attend to any made without that flag, Bub; etach. 
officer, commanding a squadron or division, be with such detachment 
the ships of it are to consider themselves for the time as forming ie 
the division or squadron of such flag officer; and they are to of 


. P a ata obey th 
signals, and only those which are accompanied by his distinguishing flag i 


Nore.—The numbers refer to the original signals and articles in th 
Signal Book. 
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QUR PROVISION FOR THE MENTALLY- 
DEFECTIVE. 


Tur object of this article is to examine and discuss the results of 
the Blementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act, which was passed by the English Parliament in 1899. Prior 
to the passing of this Act the School Boards of one or two large 
towns had opened classes for the feeble-minded. ‘These classes 
were of an experimental nature, but they drew public attention to 
the fact of the existence of a large number of mentally-defective . 
children whom compulsory school attendance had forced into the 

Elementary Schools. A Departmental. Committee appointed in 
1896 dealt exhaustively with the whole matter, and led to the Act 
of 1899. 

By this Act Local Education Authorities were empowered but 
not obliged to ascertain the number of mentally-defective children 
m their district, and to provide special classes or schools for those 
children who came within the meaning of the definition of a 
mentally-defective child given in the Act. 

fe promoters of the Act apparently believed that mental 
i eee from retarded or arrested mental development, and 
a able and sufficient special education and treatment would 
slight] y though slowly develop the brain to a normal or only 
a3 eee coma level. ‘Fhe curriculum of the special schools 
exemption on this assumption, and accordingly the school 
instead of a of feeble-minded children was raised to sixteen 
intellects f a teen, in order to allow these retarded and stunted 

R E time to grow and expand. In almost every respect 
ay e mene recommended was similar to the ordinary elemen- 
Possible, a in the three R’s, but was simplified as Ea 
Methods, an great emphasis was laid on the use of ae a 
es wean a the importance for purposes of deren ; F 
pig ion Gu: ions. ‘The regulations issued by the Boa i 
e Neach gj Sr this Act made small classes obligatory, the T 
wa the ee being limited to twenty, the object being to a e 

Vidual a arded brain development of the pupil by the greater 

ention of the teacher. This, with other regulations, 
705 
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ct, | 
insisting on certain qualifications for teachers in specia] ah 
and enforcing double the amount of floor space for each a 
made the education of children in special classes a most Z Olar, 
sive affair. A larger grant per head was given by Governma Sn. | 
children in special classes, but in spite of this the amount a 
was necessary to obtain from the rates for the education ofm g 
tally-defective children was greatly in excess of that needed or 
normal child, and often reached a sum twice or three times 4 
large. Jt was confidently hoped that the expensive education 
given would be justified by rendering the feeble-minded chil 
capable of becoming a self-supporting citizen, instead of falling | 
back on rate support in later life. Apart from the purely economie 
point of view, it was hoped that the habits, morals and character 
of the feeble-minded would be so influenced by this careful ant | 
prolonged training, that they would not sink into misery, degra. | 
dation, and crime when they left school. l 

We will now seek to ascertain from the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble: 
minded how far the hopes and expectations of the promoters oi 
the Act of 1899 have been realised. 

Numerically, the Act may be stated to have failed, and its | 
failure is attributable to two causes. In the first place, by its } 
own definition of mentally-defective children it curtailed its pos | 
sible usefulness, and selected to educate and train only children 
who could be certified as ‘not being imbecile, and not merely 
dull and backward.’ It thus excluded from its operation children 
who in the opinion of any individual medical practitioner or of 
H.M. Inspector of Special Schools might be termed imbecile, 
although improvable by training and emphatically needing ca? } 
and control. Ati 

According to Dr. Tredgold there exist in England and ee 

some 25,000 imbeciles who do not come under the dein 
the Act, for whom no authority is- responsible, who a° set 
jutely untrained in habits of decency, order, cleanliness, e 
ence, and in industrial occupations. They suffer from nee 
marked degrees of mental defects, but they are of the sam? F 
and degrees as many of the cases which the Commission” the | 
doing a fair day’s work on the farm and industrial ‘colonies sco? | 
United States. The Act of 1899 excluded them from the at 
of its operations, doubtless with the idea that they ver o { 
able of elementary education in the ordinary though sinpi ie È 
provided in the special schools. No provision was ene | 
Act to provide a different but suitable training for this bee pe Y 
of trainable children. They were left out; the Act Ty de! f 
tend to touch them. Further, the Act has created 2 8 opt ji 
of confusion, for children are now certified „35 n ; 
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i edi ial schools who are reall 
d educated in specia really of exactl 

ice f gree of defect as others who are certified as bees 
the aa to asylums. 

, the permissive character of the Act, combined with 
penditure it involves, has so restricted its operation 
ly dealt with about 9,000 out of the 45,000 mentally- 


defective children in England and Wales who come within the 
e 


jefinition of t 
Only a ve 


adopted the Ac! ‘ : 
it 50 as tO provide sufficient accommodation for all the defective 


children in their district. Out of the 9000 * children in special 
schools, 5000 are in London, and the rest are mostly in the larger 
provincial towns. 

Numerically speaking, therefore, the Act cannot be regarded 
as successful, as it does not attempt to deal with a large number 
of existing mentally-defective children, and has only succeeded 
in reaching one-fifth of those it does seek to provide for. We 
have now to ascertain the results of the education given under 
the Act. 

' ‘These results may be thus classified : 

(1) The amount of instruction which mentally-defective 
children have been able to absorb in special schools as shown by 
their actual knowledge on leaving. 

(2) The character-forming effects of special schools as shown 
by the after lives of scholars and their capacity for self-support 
and good citizenship. 

_ The aim of special teaching, as already stated, was to seek by 
Mmproved methods of instruction and by individual attention to 
ian defective children up to the normal level, and accordingly 
at mat who improve sufficiently are returned to a normal school 
children oF age of twelve, and are usually placed with normal 
a8 ordin Y the age of ten, passing out into the competition of life 

to 10 ary children at the age of fourteen. It appears that some 
Varies ae cent. are thus treated in London. The percentage 
div atly in different places and is dependent on how each in- 


av vi k n ho 
be eel practitioner interprets the definition in the Act. 
I tornal sche for instance, a larger percentage are returned to 


ae than in Newcastle or Birmingham, in consequence 
e Lo that very slight degrees of mental defect are admitted 
mutt ng ae special schools, and marked degrees of defect are 
ting y th mitted or are quickly discharged as incapable of bene- 
that the e education given. It is curious to note, in passing, 


ot th 
tothe 


9 
T ürriculum of special schools, once set up, Seems to have 
aske figures a j ee 
5 Skene given are ; al Commission- 
Place since their a cere to the Roy 


An increase 
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and almost all plead for more manual work and for t 
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are variously stated by witnesses as from 40 to 58 per cent, 2 


at the best much more than half the total number. Miss LS | 
of Liverpool, a witness of great experience, expresses ton AA 
that this amount of knowledge (Standard II.) is sufficient abk | 
of some use to a child in after life. He will at any rate ye 
to read the numbers on doors and the names of streets: ug? 
Dickinson Berry thinks that about 40 per cent. learn Tae | 


Oct, 191 
received little modification, the tendency being to dism; 

(ohare ay : ; re + Tiss | 
unimprovable children who did not respond to it, rather th S ab 
seek to adapt the training given to the needs and capacit AAN to as 
children. No doubt the definition of what constitutes a nen the má 
defective child has led to this inelasticity. The return of cute pr 
to normal schools has given rise to some controversy. The aa pu 
dition of mental defect is- now recognised as an incurable a a 
Once a defective always a defective has become an aai t 
maxim. What little intellect a child possesses can be ini ha 
and made the best of, but what is lacking can never be supplied fo 
This fact has been so clearly established that when a chilg i ca 
returned to a normal school and proves himself in after life capable re 
of competing with his fellows under ordinary circumstances, the w 
immediate inference is that such a child was not ever a true defec- ab 
tive, but was only dull and backward, his condition being due to sU 
some functional disorder and not to congenital defect. Dr. Ker of 
has called such children ‘ Spurious defectives,’ and there is no 
doubt that for them special education, culminating in a return to to 
normal schools, is a great advantage. The outlook is entirely at 
different when a true defective is returned to a normal school. tl 
He is in this manner rendered a more dangerous citizen; for he 

is once more lost in the crowd of the normal population. We h 
have made him as like a normal person as possible, and we finally 4 
send him out as if he were quite to be trusted, free to commit i 
any of the many anti-social acts to which his mental defect will 
most certainly lead him, and free to reproduce his kind. ; 
Of those children who remain for the whole of their educ 
tion in special schools, we find that it is quite exceptional for any i 
of them to reach a higher educational position than that attained ' 
in Standard IT. This means that at sixteen the best of them © i 
be able to read and calculate to about the same extent as a nom : 
child of eight or nine. The numbers who attain Standard + ' 
\ 

| 


On the whole there is a striking agreement among h 


of the useless attempt to drive the three R’s into ™ 
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p utilising them. I think we may safely take Standard IT. 

Je 0 st amount of learning which is likely to be of any per- 

to the child. If it is a question of any pleasure or 
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teaching tm alter hool age a far greater ease and fi 7 

for pleasure Da iat Ft a by St nad ule 
be obtained than 18 ae ed by standarc II. Only about 
half get as far even as this. In handwriting the results will be 
aml to be more encouraging. It is a subject which does not 
call for the same amount of reasoning faculty and memory as 
reading or arithmetic, and consequently many mental defectives 
vill be found to write a fair hand, although they are often incap- 
able of correct spelling or of reading what they have written ; but 
such mechanical and unintelligent copying as they can learn is 
of little use to them in after life. 

Roughly speaking, we may perhaps say that it is worth while 
to continue teaching the three R’s to half the number of children 
admitted to special schools, and that to continue trying to teach 
the other half is sheer waste of time and money. 

The curriculum of the special schools allows for at least six 
hours a week manual instruction. Most of the time-tables sub- 
mitted to the Commission showed that this time was rarely 
exceeded. In London several trade schools for older children 
had been started where a small number of mental defectives 
were taught bootmaking or carpentry during half of each day, 
but the amount of this accommodation was absolutely insufficient 
> meet the numbers of elder scholars. In Birmingham, where 
he Tion of manual training has, I think, received more atten- 
child Aae ce where; a system has been established whereby every 
shop ee twelve is able to spend half its school time in the work- 
hree Pay loom: But even in Birmingham the tradition of 

teaching dies hard, and one still sees many children 
pioni it would be far better to give up all attempt at 
cua ining. Everyone seems to agree that a hane 

ion nor S desirable, but at present neither the Board of j 
their wane Local Education Authorities have the pees he | 
Existence pea The half-time manual system has been a 
Sible to form about four years in Birmingham, 50 that it a p 
“imple form an estimate of its results. It shows that only ee 
the s 8 of manual work are possible, and that these n : 
T Supervision of the teacher. The teacher has ee 

eadwork, the mentally-defective child becomes the 


lo robably the most useful work has been effected in 
= ning an oe 
een b 
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while the girls are able to do washing, cooking, housework 


needlework, all of a simple description. I am afraid it w nd ope 
proved that neither with the girls nor the boys has ea be | the 
much market value. ‘The clothes and boots made are gooti wit 
durable, but they can hardly be said to have a ‘shop a and | the 
or be saleable. It is certain, too, that the mentally-deteart sim 
adult, working for an ordinary master or mistress, will be if 
many weaknesses which were overcome while in school by : a 
mental and moral force which has been supplied by the teati 
z r it the 
Yet the work which has been taught has a real value, it has bee, fol 
an intense pleasure in the doing to the defective, who has Fes, W 
introduced to the joy of creating something, and if he could stil | rea 
go on working under the same kind of supervision and control the of 
work might be of real economic value. For instance, the boys f 
and girls now drifting out of special schools could easily, unde | to 
supervision, make every article of clothing necessary for institu. ace 
tion wear, and could do all the washing, cooking and household mi 
service that is necessary. va 
Besides the results of special school training in mental and do 
manual work there is a third consideration, perhaps more difi- a 
cult to estimate, but, at the same time, of vast importance to } 
the community. I mean the training in good habits and in j p 
character. Here I believe we may speak with no uncertain voice. | to 
No one can doubt that so long as mental defectives remain in f te 
school the effect of the discipline and training is little short of | b 
wonderful. Children who on admission are wild and ungove™® y 
able, passionate and disobedient, become quiet and amet: M 
able and capable of being controlled. They learn to be tidy 3 
and clean, to take a pride in themselves and their schools; they | : 
have often strong imitative faculties, and are easily ee ? 
example to adopt the simple moral code which-governs their ma 3 
community. There are, of course, exceptions to this, ny f 
children of innate vicious tendencies, and others where pe it 
influence of the home is strong enough to counteract gr | g 
of the school, but in about 90 per cent. of the cases the 1 ‘eat t 
of the school is sufficient to keep the children from $ ee 
The mentally-defective are proverbially lacking in Won the 
but the teachers are able to impose their stronger wills OP ne | : 
1 


improvement is far more due to this external influen®’ pde i 
the children having acquired habits of self-control. +0 5 “diet |: 
will-power, real self-control, are the coping stones ° c aro i 
and only attained by those whose mental equipment is VE ig 
and sound. They cannot be expected of the men a 

and the weak-minded, and just as the manual work, thon ‘0 
in its results when done under supervision, has 2° ene 
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arket, 50 the children’s frail morality when severed from 
open ™ resent sanction of the teacher falls to pieces on contact 
the ee utside world and succumbs to every temptation. Yet 
vith m e weak-willed people, when kept under control in a 
hese P nity, live happy, useful and kindly lives, harming 
simple ea often showing a touching desire to help each other 
no oe the approval of those who take care of them. 
a sum up the first part of our inquiry, we may say that 
she results of the education given under the Act of 1899 are as 


ws: : 
Meu the number of children educated learn an amount of 


Pring and writing which, though very small, is sufficient to be 
of some use to them in after life. 

A far larger proportion could, but do not at present, owing 
to lack of opportunity, learn to be useful with their hands and 
acquire the rudiments of simple trades, such as tailoring and boot- 
making. The amount they are able to acquire has not much 
value in the open market, owing to the fact that it can only be 
done under supervision and control, but it would have a real 
economic value if performed in institutions. 

During school life the majority of the mental defectives im- 
pove greatly in general behaviour, in habits and in amenability 
to discipline. They become controllable from the outside. The 
teacher can supply the will-power necessary for decent conduct, 
but they are incapable of true self-control, and therefore will lose 


i; what they have gained in good habits as soon as the external 
x | Influence is removed. 

iy _ The foregoing conclusions are arrived at from the evidence 
j | Sen by those who are familiar with mentally-defective children 


eee time they leave school. We now turn to the second part 
nee eee and seek to ascertain from the after-lives of the 
Or ken ectives how far the training given develops a capacity 
mort and good citizenship. 
given ie ena difficulty in estimating the worth of the evidence 
tinctly. q is question. But one or two points stand out dis- 
shows T the first place the most sanguine evidence given only 
Come w about 50 per cent. of children have been enabled to 
to ordinan eet A large number of these were returned 
high J schools, which at once raises the suspicion that a very 


o | high ora 
ent Viewing th of mental defect is being dealt with. Dr- Kerr, re- 
ot | dot eae tables of results for the London schools, says that 
w | “trop Atd will be capable of materially contributmg p 
jo Mire an Me lihood ; one-third will partially contribute, but y 

tthe care Association of some kind to watch over them ; 


a Aier should not be allowed to mix with the rest 
Aia Unity, but should receive some kind of custodial 
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_. detention not one of the institutions can be reli o 
|. permanent care and control, and until they do s0 
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treatment.’ He points out that a considerable Proportion | 
little moral restraint, and that many who can materially i, oy | by 
bute to their own livelihood would be better under permed rep 
custodial treatment, showing that special training has been at the 
to eradicate immoral tendencies, or to induce habits of acl | bet 
trol. Dr. Dickinson Berry says, ‘ roughly I should consider tha | pris 
at least 50 per cent. of the children in London County Council i 
special schools are suitable for permanent care in homes.’ sn ee 
Owen Fleming, who gave very careful and detailed evidence o Fi 
thirteen years’ work in a London special school, gives only A 
34 per cent. of results as ‘satisfactory or - harmless,’ an} | ae 
when all her figures are analysed they show that only 44 pep 
cent. are doing fairly regular and unskilled work. Of thos 
who are recorded by Mrs. Owen Fleming as ‘ earning good wages, | 
about 12 per cent. seem to come mostly from the classo f str 
‘ spurious defectives,’ in other words, were probably only dull ant | 
backward children. Where more favourable results have bem | pr 
put forward, we find, I think, that the facts have been gathered |f 
from the old pupils who have been encouraged to come back aif g 
report themselves at the school, and not from a regular visitation 
of mental defectives in their homes. In this manner we obtain sd 
only the histories of those who are keeping their heads ee, | x 
water, and lose sight of those who sink and become too degra 3 e 
and careless to continue in contact with their old school. It F y of 
for this reason that more weight is to be attached to the a BA 
work of the After-care Committees. I will give a short MR : 
of that supplied to the Royal Commission by the tee | 
mittee which has been longest at work. This Comm} P | A 
that on examination of their statistics it is found that oe et] L 
mentally-defective children who have left special phen o ; 
seven years, only 19 per cent. have become Shae peco | n 
and further they point out that few of these wage bie gawl s 
self-supporting, only 3.9 per cent. earning as much Ba ig, the d 
week. Also that their average wages do not increase, © ain, a 
seldom earn more than the wages of boys and girls. ee cod? | 
point out the tendency of the mental defectives when i si f 
men and women to lose the situations they ohtams He hey of 
girls, and thereafter to remain unemployed. ‘The © doe f 


: S A ea y | 
unskilled, intermittent, casual, and poorly paid. oes hes a 
six out of the 308 were in the workhouse, while ae 
were in various institutions, and twenty-nine Were 


: -one 
the mentally-defective, making a total of eighty a 
institution treatment. Owing to lack of monera on to 


k t see 
the more dificult it is to fnd them work. The wen ay init 
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ig almost entirely wasted. For instance, one case 
by ni nas already given birth to three illegitimate children in 
e 


| repo i ‘house, where she went for her confinements, leaving 
oi i whiles to lead a street life. Other cases had been in 
; betW 


nd then discharged, and appear likely to be in constant 

th the police during the rest of their natural existence. 
he end of their Annual Report, this Committee say that after 

Bae ears’ work among the defectives, they would like to 

ais their opinion previously expressed, that for a large per- 

a of the feeble-minded, permanent supervision is necessary 

for the following reasons : l 

` (1) To enable them to contribute to their own support ; 

(2) To save them from vicious habits ; 

(8) To save them from harsh treatment at home and in the 


prison a 7 
trouble W1 


reets ; 
i (4) To prevent their becoming drunkards, criminals, and 
prostitutes ; hier, 

(5) To prevent their giving birth to children who can only 
grow up to be a burden to the community.’ 

From the evidence I think we may fairly conclude that special 
school education as given under the Act of 1899 does not meet the 
needs of mental defectives. It does not attempt to deal with all 
degrees of defect and it has failed to deal with more than one-fifth 

of the numbers suffering from the degree of defect defined in the 
Act. ‘The training given has not succeeded in making a large 
majority of defectives either self-supporting, self-controlled, or 
peo citizens ; and the evidence shows that the time when 
ae leave school and all control over them ceases is just the time 
is X eee and control become most important and should in a 
a Percentage of cases be continued. Continuity of control is 
“sary to prevent them from falling into vice, crime, drunken- 


f 

Z| ot Heeeuction, and from producing children who, even if 

hey delinquents a escape the inheritance of mental defect, become 

bey onee a a dependents in consequence of the bad environment 

A he A r ed when the parents are mentally-defective. 

gal} ten coe of 1899 needs remodelling in the light of more than 

oP that a th experience. The Royal Commissioners have suggested 
08 he (ly: © useful provisions should be embodied in a new Act fon 


children. and Control of all Mentally-Defective persons, both 
Dery a aA adults, and that this Act should contain further 
enable suitable treatment and training to be given o 
ase, a ages suffering from all kinds and degrees of mental = 

“Ome on mity or defect. The Special School would then 

blem, Part of a great organisation for dealing with the whole 
t would act as an Observation School where defectives 
e watched and tested, and as a centre from which 
No. 416 ZZ 
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full knowledge could be obtained of their home circums 
well as of their mental and moral capacities. They 
under the skilled observation of the teachers and the l 
medical officers, who would see that various kinds of trait aN f 
tried until it could be determined to which the indivi | 
most likely to respond. The Special School would be the ia 
sary sorting house, and after a period of observation, the teacher 
officers and committee would be able | to decide the aa 
supervision and care which any particular defective would neat 
later life. There would be no break in the continuity of super. | 
vision at the school exemption age. The defective unable ty 
control himself or his affairs with ordinary prudence would remain | 
under care and supervision in his own home, if that were possible | 
and desirable, or if his degree of defect or home circumstance | 
rendered it necessary, in a home or colony where the training 
given and the work done was suited to his capacity. 

Tf we could induce Parliament to pass an Act for the Care 
and Control of the Mentally-Defective as suggested by the | 
Royal Commission, we should prevent the present waste of public | 
money. It is grotesque folly to spend large sums of money o 
defectives up to the age of sixteen, and then to give them complete | 
liberty. We know that congenital mental defect is an incurable } 
condition, and one which is transmitted from parent to child; | 


ances 3 
Would be 


yet we are lavish in our expenditure on defectives until they reach J 


the reproductive age, when we leave them absolutely free to 1 | 
produce. Every page of the Report shows that they are a 0" | 
stant source of expense to the community. Lack of sympathelt i 
control means for them, drunkenness, destitution, diseas®, r l 
crime, and their weak degenerate children are born to the st 
ghastly inheritance. sfomitl | 
On this subject all thinking people are agreed, the uniform | 
of opinion is most striking. Surely then it is time ma si 
Government should grant the request for legislation DA atl 
been made to them from so many influential public bod 
from so many private and philanthropic sources: i) 


ELLEN E. pnsan 
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MY REISEBILDER—OLD AND NEW 


[am now an old traveller, for my experience of Continental cities 
tera sixty-six years ago, when there were no railways between 
Paris and the coast, when Rome, Hlorence, and Vienna were 
walled cities under reactionary rulers. Those were the days of 
Pio Nono, Ferdinand the First, Louis Philippe, and the Grand 
Dukes. In 1845, 1846, and 1847, I spent the autumn in Picardy 
and Normandy, living with French families in the old Provincial 
days, and driving about the country from village to village, and 
from farm to farm. And in 1851 I travelled through Belgium, 
wp the Rhine, and thence across South Germany, all through 
Switzerland, and then by North Italy, and home by Dijon and 
Paris, mainly by road in each country. Since 1851 there have 
been few years in which I have not spent a month or more in 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, and of later years in 
| Holland, Spain, Greece, and Turkey. j 
= These sixty odd years cover the enormous changes that have 
taken place from the development of steam by rail and ship, the 
‘ast social and industrial revolution that set in after the year of 
Political revolution in 1848, and the portentous rise of Germany 
‘othe hegemony of Europe. When I first knew France under 
ak Philippe, Guizot, and Marshal Soult the opponent of 
be Ene One Louis Napoleon was a prisoner at Ham; 
ill living et eee s widow, and his brother a eroina ATR 
ings vi md his body had only just been restored o France. 
s5 visible, and to some extent in things political and social, 
dig S much as it had been at the Restoration of Louis the 
- iiigere a 1815. The only means of locomotion was a 
i ae chaises, or the ponderous hooded gig. oe 
s a mest each village, had its local cos oe 
u-Chat q provincial life as described by Balzac, oe 
8, and Re: Was in full career with its wee hee 
Ndefileg r mstimages. _ The churches and cathedra A n 
eg ee hand of the restorer, and they were i 
“TS ago every village was a new 


‘ the E 
avre on picturesque fisher-folk 


picture, & fresh 
of Calais, Dieppe, 


» Honfleur, and all the ports along the epas? of 
ZZ % 


A 
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Picardy and Normandy. Trouville was a rude seaside camp wh | 
-AP Whey 
el 


saw men and women who walked from their cottages stra; l 105 
the sca and tramped about the sands till they were dr “ight into aifl 
was a pretty fishing village, with a couple of villas one Cannes The 
Nice and Mentone were old Ttalian towns, and Monte Cnt disl 
an orange garden. What delicious picnics we had on the Ta Me 
and the Orne, then like the Cherwell and the Isis, now ane Ho 
with furnaces and chimneys belching forth poisonous fumes I awe 
markets of Boulogne or Caen, Bayeux or Rouen, were ocmw A pe 
moving panoramas of quaint costume, manners, and abl on 
such as Prout and Turner loved to paint, and Béranger to sing A 


We, of ‘those unsophisticated days, saw foreign parts as Byrn | 
saw them, or Heine, or young Ruskin, as Sterne and Goldsmith. | 
Thackeray and Hawthorne and Landor, once knew them, i 
their warm glow and infinite variety of colour and form. Th} 
glow, the variety, the local colour, are all gone! Railroads, fac f 
tories, steam, electricity, the Press, the density of population, | 
the growth of cities, the change from rural to urban life, the 


closing up of the earth, the crowding out of clear and open spaces} / %2 
the assimilation of European peoples to a common type, a colt: f wh 
monplace type, have taken-the charm and the freshness out a It 
foreign travel. We are told now, if we want a change of scenei W 
a holiday, we should ‘try Uganda,’ gallop round the globe i} tol 
sixty days, or risk our lives in an airship. MG 
When I first tramped the Alps in 1851, we passed through e 
Belgium, visited Cologne and the Rhine cities, flung away i hy 
‘crown at the gambling casino of Baden-Baden, drove through t dy 
Black Forest, crossed the mountain chains of the Oberland oa m 
the Pennines, descended into the Lombard valleys and mL | a 
Mont Blanc, back to Geneva, and thence over the Jum al jo 
Burgundy. These six countries had different Janguages P| |a 
laws, habits, costumes, and religions. It was & perpetual m |y 
find new ways and scenes in each, and a general air of pe wl |0 


goodfellowship. There had then been no European y | 
thirty-six years, and there was a vague sense that war b ww a 
nations was a thing of the past. The turmoil of Lo” het 
retrograde thrones had fallen, was then quieted dow 
_ Was no sense of bitterness between nations W 
toatraveller. Half-a-dozen different languages cou 
ublic carriage, and German, French, Swiss, ora n 
table 


= Both the peace and the contrasts have NOW 
a nt nations keep to their fellow-country™ 
cussed in public ; 
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r replaced by the separate tables, from which those of 
beer nations Or different class stare coldly at each other. 
a stale, faked imitations of Paris Boulevard menus are 
The sat to us ab German baths, Alpine Grand Hôtels, Riviera 
dished Reon the slopes of Vesuvius, in sight of the Golden 
Naat ander the shadow of the Pyramids. We can never get 
Bee sin the dreary round of food, furniture, dress, habits, and 
away A ents which the caterers and traders impose on us alike 
E Thames, the Seine, the Elbe, the Danube, or the Nile— 
wate the majesty of the Alps, and the loveliness of Italy, the 
solitude of the desert, or the poetry of Hellas. 


has 
difere? 


Coelum—non victum—mutant qui trans mare currunt. 


Europe has been standardised—brought to one dull conven- 
tional pattern—and that, although each nation is watching the 
others as showmen watch their performing lions and tigers. We 
are all made to look as much alike and to live as much alike 
one another as if we came out of the same family, and all the 
while we suspect the foreign man as a possible enemy or rogue. 
T is nonsense now to talk about a tour abroad being “‘a change.”’ 
We see just what we see at home—rather more so, perhaps— 
folk rather smarter, rather less vulgar, not quite so Cockney, but 
otherwise life is much the same at Homburg as at Harrogate, 
at Scarborough as at Naples. If we had all grown into a 
Millennial brotherhood it might be a thing to be proud of. But to 
| [rave settled into one dull regulation fashion, whilst being full of 
| el at heart, is not so noble a result. In my old age I retain 
| Ve ae of foreign travel, but I like to be spared the eternal 
cane a a new room night after night, the bore of packing, 
e rams, and registering baggage. I have taken to these 
visit e tats which are growing into fashion, so that one can 
as aa oN coast without changing one’s room for a month. 
and Malaga have been in Spain to Cadiz, Gibraltar, Crane 
Greece to C y Portugal to Lisbon and Cintra; in Turkey an 
ny. onstantinople, Smyrna, and Brusa; to Athens and 
his yoay Di round the great cities of the Mediterranean. And 
lam, Che ook the run up to the capitals of the North—Amster- 
Most of q nia, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and St. Petersburg- 
known + Mediterranean, French, and Dutch cities 1 have long 
Church San on am now mainly interested in revisiting museums, 
Sithers R ancient buildings. In a short cruise of the kind one 
of thing € but general impressions—snap-shots at the outside 
t even snap-shots over a great and varied series 


Ca few on, Certain value of their own. And I proceed to 
ofthese, 
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Oe 
First and foremost, is the universal levelling-up of all i 
. . i 
3 ay The i © r Uo, 
pean peoples—the adoption of common habits and dress, yam 


and women engaged in hard manual labour still retain Some la | 
differences of local costume ; although even these are , 


Mor 
i , i mall n 
and unobtrusive. But in every country of Europe the middle- 


OW, 


people, down to those just above manual crafts, have ee 
style of dress and nearly the same habits of life. If you ae 


to find national costumes in the well-to-do persons in the street 
ENEE i s 
they must be looked for North of Christiania, St. Petersburg K 3 
south-east of Buda-Pesth and Athens. Anywhere south or E 
of these points there is little to denote nationality, at any rae 
among people of the class of lower shopkeepers, clerks, and smaller | 
| business occupations. Of course the richer, cultured, and highly. ( 
educated people of all European nations conform. to. Pyeng | 
standards,if women, and to English, if men. ‘That fact has long | 
been familiar to us all, whether we travel, or meet foreigners at | 
home. But the assimilating process has now completely absorbed 
all classes in all countries down as far as the workmen and their | 
wives. A sempstress, a shop-girl, a teacher, will now look much | 
the same in Paris, in London, in Christiania, in Naples, in 
Amsterdam, in Athens, or in St. Petersburg. A typist, violinist, | 
art student, or milliner, will have the precise cut of skirt, collar, 
sleeve, and hat which the Daily Mirror or the New York H erald 
assures us pictorially to be essential to the man or woman who 
respects himself or herself. A ‘‘ general’’ maid of housework, 
whether in Copenhagen or in Lisbon, will get as near to a hobble 
skirt or a picture-hat as her wages and her avocations Ha, 
This identity of dress may seem a petty, unimportant detail, i 
it is the outward and visible sign of a great assimilation of i 
and ideas underneath the surface. It implies a curious sm 
of interest, education, manners. This results mainly from 
enormous diffusion and activity of the Press, the sim” i; 
exchange of information through the telegraph, the rap! ; 
motion caused by infinite railroads and steam vessels. “iti 
planet has been closed up, shrunk in extent, and unifie n ite 
two generations, so has Europe been brought into commo ihe 
Whatever happens at one end of it is known to the me atio 
street in a few hours all over the continent. Politically, fierce 
may be as wide apart as ever. Indeed, some of them ae aust f 
suspicious and hostile. But for social, economical, 2? m || 
purposes, Europe is getting to be one population. 
The immediate and decisive result of this is what F 
call the solidarity of Labour. Social and industrial my y 100) 
what they name ‘ unrest’ by a convenient euphemis™ pati 
Europe, and indeed America, without any rega! PR 
frontiers. For some years now we have seen this 81°% 


ji 
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we are likely to see it STOW. ie yomg classes have a different 
n their respective governments in different nati 
TORE ot least of Western and Northen munis a 
~ all nations, ab least ot v estern and } orthern Europe they 
pave the same e a aio oro are more and more 
Pane to act in concert. e reason is that by the enormous 
development of means of locomotion and of information, they can 
easily pass from place to place, and are daily supplied with the 
came news. For some purposes the Roman Empire made one 
people from the Euphrates to the Tyne. And for econdmic and 
industrial purposes, the Press, the rail, the steamship, and the 
telegraph have made Europe one. . 
In our recent cruise, when we landed in the capitals of five 
diferent nations, we found everywhere the tale of Labour strikes 
and ‘unrest,’ either actually present, or in recent experience, or 
in probable outlook. At Christiania or in Stockholm, the men 
on the quays knew what: was doing on the Thames or the Tyne 
quite as fully as men knew ðn the Clyde or the Mersey. What 
with Marconigrams, telegrams, the post, and the Press, we on 
board ship never got behind the news of the day. We might be 
out of sight of land in the North Sea or the Baltic, but we never 
lost touch with Europe or Britain. The ‘wireless’ report every 
noon kept us well up to date. At St. Petersburg the local daily 
Paper gave us all the essential facts known throughout Europe to 
within the hour of ‘going to press’; and on the third day we 
enn dailies published in London. As in mid-ocean one has 
‘aa he ao but to read and amuse oneself, some of us had more 
Th E u ee news than when we were busy at home. 
ee early days, no doubt, I could not have submitted to so 
Bails ee pode of travelling abroad as that of touching at five 
ane mi ew weeks. But in my old age, when my object 
itiety of 4 fie ern scenes and museums, or to compare a 
a holiday mee: the cruising system satisfies my idea of 
ears a ii ave always loved the south more than the north. 
bad weather a a planned a trip to the Fjords of Norway ; but 
When the T a the late season turned me southwards, and, in fact, 
W of travellin y to start came, I went to Florence. As one great end 
the Sublime 18 to find the beautiful, the picturesque, the historic, 
and has T oe Pno in art, this preference is instinctive 
¿ j ification. 
the G ee from the Thames north-east into Scandinavia and 
away wy; z inland, the sense of things beautiful seems to fade 
o ties ith diminuendo. ` Belgium and Holland ae 
eet an RA eG memorials and great art, aae ff Mire 
Peay wttties of uresque incidents at every corner, wu NE 
SSS Memorable achievement—part of the great Euro- 
¥ yck, Rubens, 


on 


Vi S 
“ment since the Middle Ages. Van E 
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a like almost every artist who became popular and fash 
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Vandyke, Rembrandt, F. Hals, Cuyp, and Wouverm 
ancient churches, town halls, palaces, and castles 3 
nous and spontaneous products. They fill the ming 


i 


f} 


i 
| 
\\ 
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Ds, i, l 
; Seem ne the 


ige | 
the eye even of those who know best France, A “cle 
But as we pass up by sea from the continent into Scandi Paty, 
the Danish islands, and the Baltic, the historic tradition i | 
to grow thinner and more recent. It is a world which, for ‘i q 
ee to-day, seems to have begun with the seventeenth cent ig | 
Beauty of scene and of art, colour, and grace fade away toga 
Bleak rocks, crude ornaments, ungainly edifices are too conta 
and look native and unimprovable. ! 
Copenhagen, it is true, stands on a noble range of islets and has f 
grand sea channels, and the genius of Thorwaldsen seems to hae | 
stamped upon it a classical tradition. Its new museum and the 
Glyptothek are really amongst the great collections of Europ, | 
Copenhagen, with its beautiful site, its picturesque streets, andits | 
new Attic halls, does something to carry on the charm of Holland } 
—longo intervallo—with rather recent traditions and ar. | 
{But as we pass further north there comes a cold and scanty look } 
rover the landscape, a monotony of foliage, a flatness of coast, f 
and a crudity of ornament which, like any barbarous art, geoks f 
quaintness, notgrace; intricacy, not harmony; glaring tones, | 
eCard mellowness. e CORA coasts of ER 
weden have neither beauty nor character; and the northem 
-coasts of Russia seem to be nothing but monotonous and dreary } 
steppes. One fancies that the flat, dull, melancholy aspect oi | 
Holy Russia accounts for the sad cheerless air of the poorer folks | 
who look as if they carried on a life-long struggle to get fool, | 
air, and rest. 


One of the most interesting facts in modern develo | 


has stampi 
ount t 


New Glyptothek as due to the impulsion to high at a 
by the famous Dane, Of course, the vogue of the neo-C 

sculpture is on the wane, and I fear that a visit tot 
museum where the sculptor lies in his tomb, surroup a artis 
works, in some degree explains this. The idea of # gre oll 
lying entombed in what is at once a vast mausoleum 3° ri f 
gallery of his whole life achievements, promises to be both ‘i qo 
and magnificent. In cold truth the impression is 20 a vert 7 
one could hope. ‘The sarcophagus standing in 20 rein 
Etruscan tomb, a sort of Doric temple, is surrounded © mE 
careful selection of his best work and not by marble pnp path Ņ 
‘by a miscellaneous collection of all his works indenom } 


and the great majority of them in plaster casts. — ‘opable» i j 
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out from his studio and pupil-room Works very much 
his best, and unfortunately we see his tomb surrounded 
of his best and much of his worst. Besides this, every- 
mows how much replicas, copies, and casts deaden the 
one "ion left by the original marble. The ‘Theseus’ of 
pe or the ‘Aphrodite’ of Melos fail to enchant us in plaster. 
is ae of us who care for sculpture have seen a good many 
a thorwaldsen’s best in the original marble, and it js dis- 
appointing to see beside his bones so many of his worst in copies 
and casts. , 

On the other hand, to those who follow out the history of 


modern art it is deeply interesting to find collected in a single 
museum the entire product of an artist of extraordinary fertility, 
who undoubtedly exercised an immense influence on his country 
and his age. One sees how a noble genius became more or less 
infected by his own success, a fate which overtook Vandyke, Rey- 
noids, and even Raffaelle himself—in our own age Sir Walter 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. The serene genius of Athene 
subsides into memorials ‘to grandees, church decoration, and 
orders that pay well. 
But, after all, Thorwaldsen is a noble figure in modern art. 
His reliefs, at any rate, justify the enthusiasm which they once 
aroused in Europe. If Canova’s fame did him harm in the end, 
his earlier work will stand in the forefront of modern art. With 
our own Flaxman, he is one of the restorers of a sense of antique 
purity of conception. Those who care most for the true antique 
best Inow how far short of Phidias and Praxiteles was Thor- 
waldsen even at his highest. But he deserves study now that the 
a of sculpture is rudely invaded by the craze for brutal realism 
Bape which of all the arts is the most antipathetic to realism 
Siac Photography, democracy, and a morbid passion for 
Poetry Roe common, obscene, or loathsome are poisoning 
vho a aie Painting, music, and now even sculpture. Those 
Pendant a raptures over the ‘literal truth’ of a bag with 
deraye of ie Scratching her nude back, may stand beside the 
‘Ni orwaldsen and watch his ‘ Mercury,’ his ‘Jason,’ his 
Morning,’ and feel the air a little sweeter and less 


its ae s as valuable in its way as any in modern Europe. 
Cobethae Ìt is not long completed. It would justify a visit 
Sen to those who have not been- to that city in recent 
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years. With the fine new National Museums this GI 
laces Copenhagen almost in the front rank of E = Iptotha | 
p p 8 3 ; nk of Europea k 
tions. For myself, I do not hesitate to claim the interna] Oller. 
ment of the classical works in the Glyptothek, where stay A 
placed between the columns, as the very best gallery in ate f 
works of antique art can be properly scen and judged, ou | 
our Parthenon Hall in the Museum and the Greek Mus 
Athens, there is nothing so effective as the Glyptothek T El 
hall either in London, Paris, Munich, Berlin, or Rome. Th, a 
a real triumph for a small northern country such as Denna “| 
Copenhagen, indeed, like Stockholm and Christiania Je 
many splendid points of view and striking and most interesting i 
buildings. But to those who know the ancient cities of Bun | 
and the palaces and cathedrals of France, Italy, South Germany | 
and Spain, all three northern capitals have an air of being at | 
once modern and exotic. In all these cities the picturesque old ' 
boat or carriage service is now replaced by new launches, steam 
tenders, trams, and motor taxis. The great buildings are moreor | 
less recent imitations of European styles. There is almost | 
nothing of importance that takes one’s mind back to anything | 
medieval. Here and there we are reminded of Vikings and gli | 
sea kings; but, on the whole, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
seem only to have emerged into national life at earliest in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. There is little whatever | 
that is Pre-Reformation, and all through ‘the seventeenth ant | 
eighteenth centuries they called in foreign architects from France; f 
Italy, or Germany, and adopted some fantastic variety of latet | 
Renascence or even hybrid Rococo art. ee | 
The noble city of Stockholm is so deeply saturated with iis | 
worship of the heroic Gustavus and his followers and succes” 
that one sees almost no trace of any earlier history. One oa 
medieval church does indeed remain, and serves to deeper t 
impression of the modernity of the rest of the city- i 
‘ Knight’s House’ Church, with its early-pointed arches a 
pure Gothic aisles, survives as a pathetic memorial of thea 
and links up the present with distant ages. The Westen 
Abbey of Stockholm is indeed a tomb worthy of the or a 
heroes. ' | 
But if Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiania 10% Sor | 
recent and rather exotic to the historian and the travel a | 
much more recent and exotic is the capital of Russi@- 
mighty creation of the seat of his Empire is only just two 20 
years old, it could not possibly offer us a single stone ° 
world or the faintest memorial of the past. And of all 
of the world St. Petersburg, I suppose, is the one most i ; 
the work of alien artists and is imitated from fore!g®? be 


Ou. 
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i a and gorgeous palaces tell us of little but vicious 
rand) ‘Jarrogant ostentation. Hardly a monument or a building;—— 
(sete OU nale, but recalls a foreign design, or some attempt 
K ihid, and often to vulgarise, a French or an Italian 
to copy» Now and then, the foreign artist has served his patron 


No 
i a has been suffered to erect a fine building ; but too often 
e , is a pompous jumble of baroque „ornamentation. 


Tsars, like modern Sultans, seem to have thought that 


joi) > 


Modern 


these sham eee Le | 
admiration and awe, and fill the foreigner with envy and fear. 


But the imperial ambition and boundless resources of the later 
Mars have enriched Europe with two possessions of unique value 
_the Hermitage collections and the Isaac Church—both, except 
for raw material, wholly non-Muscovite. The statues and the 
paintings of the Hermitage are too well known to need another 
word, except that it is well worth a voyage of two thousand miles to 
see them. But in the unique collection of Greek art in the Kertch 
gallery, a dominant thought comes into the mind. We are too 
apt to think of Greek art in terms of its temples and its statues ; 
and even in the museums of London, Paris, Rome, or Athens, we 
are mainly absorbed in pediments, marbles, vases, and terra- 
cottas. A careful study of the Hellenic remains found in 
Russian territory and now in the Hermitage, in gold, ivory, wood, 
bronze, and the most trifling implements of daily use, brings 
home to us the familiar details of Greek life, and impresses on us 
the truth that the architecture and the statuary of Greece were 
‘imply the mountain tops of an esthetic genius which surrounded 
pu its halo and aroma the life of every Hellene from the cradle 
T grave, in his rising up and in his lying down, in the most 
a most common act of existence. Greek temples and 
chila ea great art, because every Greek, man, woman, or 
simple vedin lesser art, by art, and for art. How touching in its 
comb Ren ple munditiis—is the little engraved wooden 
inscribe f uthday gift to a soldier on a campaign from his sister, 

Partans i E s gift.’ With such a comb we may fancy the 
civlong ha: eonidas sate in the pass of Thermopylæ combing 
in pos tt» as Herodotus relates. Alas! it makes one tingle, 
etnei e these Crimean relics, to remember the savage 
of the old Kertch museum in 1855, when the town was 
British troops, as described by Sir William Russell 
t. Duncan Macpherson. 


AY mind an even greater glory of St. Petersburg than 


erm : 
om itage 1S to be found in the great Isaac enue oe 
7 i 


ct, and 
as the 


P. ces of the world, it is the only one 
pf Ts extern, east in its elevation, external and sky aspe 
; ior. Ihave long ago contended that the dome w 
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| grandest discovery in architecture ever made b man, h 
the most prolific of all elements of the building art A 88 bee 
| that the dome must be the essence, centre, and soul of lastly l 
| domed building, and not a mere adjunct or ornament 


and the greatest of domed. buildings—the Pa Th 


5 <i ee ae ntheon a 

Rome and Santa Sophia at Constantincple—fulfil this aici 
ineither of these has any adequate exterior, and both have te 

n 


| diverted to other uses by successive creeds. It ig th 
| aspect of St. Isaac’s with which I am now concerned. 
The domes of Brunelleschi at Florence, of Michael A 
Rome, of Wren at St. Paul’s, are tacked on to Latin Crucifom } 
churches with long naves to the west, which ‘utterly ruin the effect | 
of the dome as seen from the front approach, and greatly lessen | 
its majesty when seen from within. The same is the case with 
the Panthéon and the Invalides in Paris, and perhaps every dome | 
church in Western Christendom. In spite of the protests of 
Michael Angelo and of Wren, the Latin churches deliberately 
destroyed the symmetry of their fanes by insisting on long westem | 
naves. - The dome of the Capitol at Washington is merely an | 
adjunct to the huge lateral colonnades. The Kaiser’s new | 
cathedral in Berlin is happily avoiding the fatal blunder o | 
crowding out a central dome by a long Latin cross; but the Greek f 
Church naturally placed its dome on a Greek or equilateral cross. | 
This is the only way in which a dome can be seen to advan: 


© exteri | 


agelo at | 


Frendi ; 
umm? 
granite 
f polishes | 
ed why 


? ad f 
consummate judgment in two double colonnades of sixteen paf 


= feet high and more than six feet in diameter. The ied 
= when one tries to conceive the incalculable labour i2V° y jli 
_ quarrying, hauling, and polishing of these colossal 8127 t 
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i stand beneath them by the hour, filled with the same 
J Jove Aro with which I have gazed up at the dome of the 


x a or of Justinian’s temple of Santa Sophia. They enable 
P LN in imagination what that portal of Agrippa was at its 
1 10 
pest 


out, St. Petersburg abounds in lovely marbles and 
al stones: To my mind, the Kazan Cathedral is not equal 
inthe Isaac; put it has even more monolith columns. This is the 
tot Ean glory of Muscovy. Enormous natural resources and 
Aei manual labour if has—and when these are placed in the 
hands of French or Ttalian artists of genius, a great and rare 
triumph is the result. When the Muscovite falls back on native 
art, it is barbarous... baroque, gaudy, and discordant, like _the 
blazonings of a negro. potentate. On the Kazan Church they 
ime tnng bronze replicas of Ghiberti’s exquisite gates in the 
Baptistery, and near them are coarse imitations of modern worl. 
Everything Russian is mammoth, as if bigness could mean 
beauty, on costliness could spell art. It is astonishing that the 
people who possess so exquisite a type of all that is sublime in 
architecture, as is the Isaac Church, could endure the barbaric 
trumpery,.and gaudy...colours of the new Expiatory Church of 
the Resurrection. But so it is. It recalls the antique traditions 
of the Kremlin, and that is enough in Holy Russia. There 
never was, and never will be, any pure art in the slough of such 
gbstinate superstition and ignorant pride. The North may be, 
as the poet says, ‘Dark, and true, and tendex,’ but for beauty, 
gaiety, and gra ce, letus wend our steps toward. the South. 


FREDERIC HARRISON 
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WESA CA OF DELEI 


A REMINDER FROM ONE WHO WAS PRESENT 


“Taylor took Delhi, and if I live through this, the world shaj | 

know it, were the words of General Nicholson as he lay dyin | 
from a wound after leading the storming column over the breached 
rampart. 
In these days of pageants, when the contemplated Delhi Durbar, 
the state of affairs in India, and the visit of princes and gallant 
soldiers may be suggesting thoughts on that country, some remini- 
scences of the Siege of Delhi in 1857, by one who was present, may 
be of interest. For it was perhaps the most notable event in the 
history of British India, as the crowning and successful effort of 
a handful of British soldiers, against a vastly superior force, to 
save British rule and the many British dwelling in Upper India 
in imminent peril of their lives—notable also as a military oper: 
tion of a nature unprecedented in warfare, both in itself and inthe 
Engineer project it involved. 

As the revolt of the native army and the events of that time 
are probably of too ancient a date to be much in the minds 
generation knowing of India as directly under the crown, a brie 
sketch of the then state of affairs in India is given below.’ The 
writer proposes to add particulars of those events in the bone | 
making clear the unusual character ọf the military operation ii į 


5 : fits 
* History tells of Delhi as the seat of the Mogul Empire of India, and © 


Ey 
` $ : j i f the iz 
many vicissitudes under various conquerors, until at the beginning © r Jumi 


teenth century it came under British dominion. Situated on the Rivé miles #2 | 
it contained some 100,000 inhabitants, surrounded by a fortress perce 

cirenit of bastioned ramparts, kept in efficient order by the British, W 
there the chief arsenal of Upper India, and garrisoned it by na 
The king—descendant of the Mogul Emperors—was also kept th 
state and with princely endowments. Thus on the outbreak of t 
1857 it offered itself an admirable centre and stronghold -for t in 
uprooting British rule, and offering the throne of India to the Mogul sacri 
thither accordingly the rebel army flocked in immense numbers, after rule thet | 
every British man, woman, and child they could lay hands on. British í that 


partially extinct threatened to be totally subverted unless possession d 


s tedi 1a 
fortress could be regained and the uprising of the whole country Baie priti! : 


this necessarily became the one paramount object—little as the han 


treops in all India could duly cope with the overwhelming force 4” 
the anemy. 
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‘on, and the engineering work essential to its success ; 
questio humble tribute of honour to gallant officers to wie 
ofen have done scant justice. 
histonan® ort of his observations—especially as touching the officer 
mH in the above heading, Captain, now General Sir 
a Taylor, G.C.B.—the writer submits that he is the 

Ne of the surviving Engineer officers who served under that 
o throughout the Siege of Delhi, was director of the right 
oe and in command of the Sappers, some of whom were the 
nant gate explosion party ; also in the advance on and the 
taking of the position before Delhi ; as also with the Captain at the 
Siege of Lucknow and the Siege of Mooltan in 1848-9; and that 
he is therefore cognisant of his skill, character, and method of 
procedure. 

All-important as was the capture of Delhi to the saving of 
British rule and of the lives of the many British in Upper India, 
and much stress as has been laid on the Engineer project, the most 
striking feature, the real character of the siege operations, seems 
never to have been noticed or fully understood ; and it isthe writer’s 
object to explain or account for this remarkable omission or mis- 
conception. 
The words—above quoted—of a renowned General who took 
a prominent part in the capture of Delhi,’ and was necessarily 
cognisant of all appertaining thereto, are very remarkable— 
especially are the words ‘ if I live the world shall know’ strange 
enough to invite more consideration than has ever been given to 
them, implying as they do in plain English that ‘the world’ 
ie For surely it would seem most strange if any and 
oe the siege did not know all about the work of a well- 
entria R which they believed to have greatly or mainly 

eii © the success they were so elated at ! a 
character 5 ess such was the case—no allusion to the special 
Clissiong i pee work occurred in any of the despatches or dis- 
Narratives of t time, nor is to be found in any of the histories A 
to the suce he event. Such omission of a feature 50 yee 
only have i. could not possibly have been intentional ; it cou : 
aware of it een simply owing to ignorance ‘the world’ was no 
been Partly a there was no one living to tell it! It might ape 
Novel fog J due to minds being too elated with the reaction, the 
thought te © of elation at the glorious success, to give special 
Died as tht CPisode they had not actually participated in, occu- 
Wietly le vee in the strenuous work before them as they Lee 
nto their posts; but more certainly to ignorance 0 


mentio 


2 
ae Lotter 

Pe afte it a 8th of October 1857 from Lord Lawrence to Captain Tagor: 
"F Lorg ee and Nicholson, poor fellow, are the real captors of” Delhi. 


“awr an 
rence, Vol. ii. p. 251. 
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what the Engineer himself never alluded to, and h 
guarded from notice. Narrators of the event gee 
assumed, perhaps naturally enough, that all such dena 
work of those who officially reported on the SUCCESS o 
Briefly, it was due to the unprecedented nature of the © siega f 
and the secrecy necessarily observed, as a due cong Operati | 
circumstances may show. On ofthe f 
The position before Delhi won by the little British Ar 
the vain hope of speedily quelling the revolt, at once beca 
to defend against the constant attacks of an overwhelming i 
ever-increasing force, with such losses that only an asant i 
of succour enabled them to hold on to it. Tt extended alors | 
ridge about a mile in length and a quarter of a mile across i 
right within easy range of the fort artillery, and touching k i 
extensive suburb occupied by the enemy, and therefore requiring 
guns in position and defensive earthworks—the attacks being | 
invariably upon that part of the position. Its left was throm 
back at a great angle, some three-quarters of a right angle from the 
opposite three-quarters of a mile of ramparts, having between i | 
and the extreme or river end of that line of ramparts an area 
from a quarter of a mile from camp for a length of three-quarter } 
of a mile up to the glacis, and some quarter of a mile in width, 
covered with extensive buildings, garden-walls, tree-copse, ke | 
under close fire command of the fortress, only partially occupiel | 
by the enemy under the threatened pressure of the British right | 
but open to his occupying it in force at any moment. The adr 
tages offered by this site as so covered and as the best position for . 
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—cholera and other sickness and heavy rains filling 
hospitals, and seeing reinforcements pouring into the a ait 
Until, at long last, hope began to revive, reinforcements ord 
in from the Punjab with the glad assurance of a rapt of sift 
When, however, all possible succour had arrived, it eT 
cient for an effective seizure of the site ; the commotion 1p en t 
through the many obstacles would inevitably bring out pa oi | 
in great force, involving a loss that might cripple the wid Kod l 
and the heavy gun ammunition was barely enou capt | 
tolerably practicable breaches, and if expended without the wey 

of the place, events would be much in the hands °% J 
and resourceful enemy. 


The importance of the capture of Delhi was, 
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= THE SIEGE OF DELH 
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admit of a delay that micht : 
„amount tO dmit O y that might be as disag 
Nees a dash on the fortress was im see i disastrous as a 
F the General, the anxiety harassing in the si r 1€ responsibility 
affective surprise could he count on success. ih eee by an 
ing the Engineer procedure, he could not deer a sanction, 
hazard placing the breaching battery but a donc te or 
ramparts. The attack therefore pended ET Wow from the 
explanation and confident assurance of the a the fuller 
General Nicholson, he satisfied himself of the ao and of 
at the project, and finally launched forth his oon ofero] 
cover of a powerful battery on his ent iie i S ee under 
surprise, and in seven days of roaring artillery peer site by 
of patient waiting, Delhi fell and India was saved mies 
The success es the siege, the nature of the operation 
fate of India entirely depended on what Lord Lawr s or the 
of Upper India, sendato A E Governor 
pE Sikh provinces, ever we nes ae Punjab and 
events. It wa A 3 aay nce watchi 
his experienc s knowing the exceptional ability of Captai Ta E 
e in the siege of Mool J aptain Taylor, 
officer in th i F Mooltan, and the need of i 
e Delhi force, that he s ; of such an 
of the campaign. Tha ae Per him there early in the course 
. ; er : se 
devolving on him, owing fo ae aed Oe Haat ato Chains 
EEN from bodily infirmity To a: k hief Engineer's in- 
oo set himself closely to rec a ae personal 
t i ontemplated siege attack E the whole position for 
0 be sent, and given a f < Aware of the reinforcement likely 
| careful stu Seton a free hand, he foresaw the advantage a 
` and this study ti site might afford to the seizing it by surpri 
great labour A a allowed of his undertaking. It aod ae 
“pacity and o danger only possible to one of is hysi i 
nights of ner; ute and adventurou irit. i aa Roo nea 
‘ie Perilous scoutin Is spirit, involving days and 
st caution and ees and hairbreadth escapes, and the 
at sie to select and Ree ae Pamat the enemy. His 
Aaa and the covering E he positions for the breaching 
. vs! the many obstacles b ee cnet the way to get to them 
t to lay out in th s by night without delay or commotion 
to the Goes a complete survey of the site to 
advise eet of higher te e General Nicholson was 
; ledge of » Under the secr who visited this work, for it was not 
hetven es being es ae necessarily observed, with the know- 
Bave suc camp and the er out camp, for officers to be seen passing 
ag and Promise of the e. He threw himself into a work which 
Captain? aiding the sch speedy action he was bent on ; appreciat- 
s i HS ; eme as it gradually evolved, under the 
Peed i p eedth 
i i e 
S ma eee The plan so devised was only com- 
X No. 416 g of the chief breaching battery hardly: a 
3A 
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stone-throw from the rampart, and they feared that 
audacity of this proposal might cause the General to h 
so hazardous a procedure. This would fully account for his ine 
ing that others, ‘ the world,’ could not know or testify of fh mpy, | 
as he would had he lived, for he knew Taylor to be the aa aA i 
to refer to it as reflecting any personal credit on himself for i 
he counted but as his duty. It was in storming the ‘a 
through the ‘ door’ he saw thus being opened that he genet | 
ascribed the honour to his gallant friend Taylor, and his i, i 
death left ‘the world’ unaware of it! Yes, that was all—a ie 
. duty, one of those mere duties on which may hang the fate of 
Empire ! 

Otherwise the writer’s recollections, his conversations with } 
officers who were there, and all histories or narratives endorse tle 
same absence of any notice of this work, nor need one go far ip 
account for it. The Engineers necessarily were those most aware 
of the Engineer procedure, some of them being used by Captain f 
Taylor in measuring, marking, &c., especially one who lived o | 
the site at the outbreak of the mutiny : they simply followed his | 
directions without fully apprehending the plan on which he worked 
or the labour and danger it entailed. Much less could others, 
whose duties did not require or enable them to visit the site, have 
been fully aware of it; nor was it necessary or desirable for those 
in higher command openly to frequent the site, fully informed 
as they were kept by the officer so employed and fully confiding 
in his exceptional capacity. The secrecy observed until the 
General in Command approved of the scheme, and the reticence 
on his own doings natural to the Captain, sufficiently explams ue 
misconception or ignorance existing then and since. The ye 
though having ample evidence of all he writes, dared not acquam 
General Taylor of what he was doing, in so writing, for he wou 
certainly have objected. ie 

Tt was not, in fact, until Delhi fel} that it was in any ne 
realised how absolutely essential had been the engineer ve 
in question—a complete survey plan laid out on the ground : a 
only by marking the positions of the batteries and the ora es: 
force, &c.; and the way to get them through the obsta she 
had it been possible to seize the site without alarming rs led 
enemy, and consequent severe loss. The attacking fore? ia D 
so promptly and quietly to the pre-arranged posts, thats al aware | 
the strenuous duties before them, they were hardly, if 2%?" sot | 
of the labour and danger of the work that had enabled t d fore | 
seize the site. Such preliminary plan, however, Was no Supt i 
thought nor any part of the original project, nor WS obt f 
necessarily inyolved in that project; and it is highly Tee 
that such work would ever have been done or even thou: 
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t Captain Taylor jae ve ee Se What might 
ise have occurred, o oss or disaster 
ay ! 

ntent eno intention of magnifying the engineer details beyond 
|, what they really were, and by whom actually devised, for 
ee ore but one of the essentials to the success of the military 
ey a8 and in themselves not remarkable beyond what all the 
op e were adepts in. Their importance wag in the 
S endent issue at stake, their intrinsic value in their being 
deliberately effected on the very ground and under the close fire 
command of a powerful enemy. The credit and honour for this— 
hitherto never rightly apportioned—was due to the resolute daring 
of Captain Taylor, the scheme evolved by him alone through days 
and nights of hazardous scoutings, so cautiously that few were 
aware of his labours and hair-breadth escapes ; a scheme impossible 
to have delineated in detail—as some have imagined—before it 
had so evolved itself under his scoutings.* Such ascription to this 
gallant officer, however, is in no derogation of the honour justly 
due to his nominal chief, for it was with his sanction, and greatly 
due to his counsel, that the General approved of the plan as 
essential to the success of his scheme of attack. 

In fact, the whole campaign, from the outburst of the storm 
of revolt to the advance, the seizure of the position before Delhi, 
the three or four months of constant fighting, to the crowning 
action of storming the fortress, was entirely a military operation. 
Rach arm took its equally essential part—the pioneering and find- 
ing the way into Delhi that of the Engineer ; the breaching of the 
NENG and the storming of the place that of the artillery and 
a soldiery. All combined under the direction of the General 

nea _ The daring and audacity throughout was just 
sine eels resolute gallantry against immense odds, 
he Engine from the General to the youngest soldier, of which 
fettions a lauded by Nicholson was a notable but unpre- 
eae N ote also Tombs with his horse artillery, the 
Mounted ce Guide cavalry, Hodson too—calmly sitting 
tion avy? fering under a deadly fire, to draw the enemy’s atten- 

te from the storming column; note also the little 

coming out of hospital to share in the struggle. 


, it would be useless to 
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These gnc: i 
an expe iderations Will, it is trusted’, sufficiently dispose a 
as iene Misconceptions and omissions, touching the 
on 4 t0 the mentio: 3 merematke 
EEDAN at Beartas Ori Caie raans Oa ph lr 
bilin and tare Writer can affirm that all such plans were n MESS 

it ber the sign, Plat of Delhi showed nothing of the maze o sketched 
Morehang, 8° site. The works could not possibly have been sketche 
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character of the operations resulting in the ca pture 
evinced by the many narrators of that event—natural 
the absence of a full knowledge of the circumstances. the 
accounts of the siege contain reflections upon the Genera] a Ta 
mand in which they cannot be credited with mere misconception i 
They go to detract from the honour justly ascribed to that gallant : 
officer by her gracious Majesty, by reflections on his character a 
acts, seemingly derived from private letters, or Words in. 
cautiously dropped in moments of great anxiety, and better kept 
private ; this calls for animadversion as altogether unfair and 
unjustifiable. 

The General, Sir Archdale Wilson, was a distinguished 
officer of the Bengal Artillery—a renowned regiment not given to 
quail before difficulties, however great or seemingly insuperable~ 
as fully aware of the Engineer details of a siege as the Engineers, 
and more so of the power and efficacy of the artillery essentials, 

On him was laid by the highest authority the whole responsi- 
bility for the capture of Delhi “—the one and all important object 
to be attained at all hazards—the existence of British rule, and 
the lives of thousands of his countrymen depending on it, and to 
him alone it belonged to judge and decide on the course to adopt. 
He had decided against a project urged on him to attempt an 
escalade, and rightly, as reinforcements had not all arrived, ant 
it would have been fatal. When all had arrived, and 1 ee | 
imperative on him to act promptly, the project he adopted—t a 
be said forced on him in view of the site offering itself as E 

and only possible one with the means available—has been e 
describef, namely, to hold the enemy strongly by @ ea 
attack with his right, while seizing the position on his i we 
his main force—if possible by surprise, but at all hazar aS by 
thereafter to construct breaching batteries, and carry the Peon 
storm. The issue at stake was too great to attempt this ae j 
due and careful consideration, but when satisfied of the bee, he 
of the Engineer project, enabling him completely to er “il 
enemy, he launched his gallant little force upon 4 ; : 
stirring words of encouragement, and achieved the suce 
saved India. ; 
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of Delhi 


enough if 


gE pat 
Not to have been anxious under so great a responsibil d op 
so transcendent an issue at stake—and a greater was ne ould pot 
a soldier—would indeed have been strange- Nho W Tho et | i 
Who did not feel anxious and elated at the success? us fail | 
would have been arraigned had there been a disastro 


ty Bee 
7 e; s i tnightly 
“General Sir H. Norman, Adjutant-General, in wie ef petore D 


April 1883, writes :—' It is doubtful if thero was 20y “ities, Y o coul 


captured Delhi except Wilson.’ 
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he saving of India and the thousands of British lives of less 
was the : or a matter of less anxiety than the saving of British 
import Foih Africa, for instance? ‘Three officers in chief com- 
rule T 4 died or succumbed under the anxiety ; least of all was 
mand ae for him to succumb, short of death, after suffering a 
ib ae of that anxiety and on the eve of a promising success, 
Pe by his able staff, one of whom was subsequently nominated 
iy Gf India, and the ai counsels of General Nicholson 
Kaie Chief Engincer. The scheme rightly decided on and 
fected by him was that bound to be adopted irrespective of the 
opinions and advice of his counsellors; and it would necessarily 


el have been adopted by his successor had he succumbed. He fully 
to responded to the great onus laid upon him, and to him was justly 
due the honour of success. 


Some particulars of the events summarised above as centring 
on Delhi may not be out of place. It was in a time of profound 
peace that in May 1857—the hottest time of the year—the native 
umy burst out in revolt, with a startling suddenness and cruel 
massacres of their officers and of every British man, woman, or 
child that could be found, under a quasi religious and racial 


pi. madness of fanaticism. All communications, postal, telegraph 
an or other, were stopped—railways not existing ; tidings could only 
nd be passed by officers riding at the peril of their lives through a 
x country in active sympathy with the rebels. There had been 
ay 


premonitory symptoms of mutinous discontent, but with no sug- 


n gestion of the widespread terrible character it would take. Doubt- 
less it was premeditated, and precipitated by a stringent court 
0 


ee resulting in the imprisonment in chains of a troop of 
cavalry which had refused to use the service ammunition. 
by off ae tebels were flocking to Delhi by regiments and brigades to 
ot | x allegiance to the descendant of the Mogul Emperor, residing 
n oo regal honours and endowments in the celebrated 
by mi For Delhi with its 100,000 inhabitants, and surrounded 
order ortress seven miles in circuit, kept with an arsenal in good 
, and only a native garrison, was a splendid stronghold which 


royi isn i 
7 vidence or British blindness seemed to offer for the subversion 
ritish dominion. 

r 


could bon wide the whole continent seemed hostile, no news 
excep a tained from Lower India or the Supreme Government, 
thet.. disaster. Fort Agra besieged, Lucknow beleaguered, 


British aas of native princes in open hostility. The whole 


times © in India was but a handful to oppose to an army ten 
f eS ae, trained under British officers; aud as the ae 
peg Mi ened in stations hundreds of miles apart—thousan 


2 s i Spr : 5 i Did 
|o mng oe the country in hourly peril of their lives—the 


» aS may well be conceived, were appalling- 
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All that could be done was to collect all ay 
soldiers with a view to a dash on Delhi ere the enem 
further destruction. But it took time to collect trop ; 
marches through a country where all means of trang Jort G 

b! : r] 1 : z and | 
plies were hidden away. The Commander-in-Chief, Anson Sup. | 
under the unwonted excitement and exertion, and it wa 1 died f 
month before an advance in any force could be made, leat ‘tha | 
protection for the people and stores left behind, and for tie a 
munications. a 

The little army then pressed on through the scorching heat, | 
defeating the enemy in a strong post a few miles from Delhi ani 
taking up a good position in front of the fortress, partly ane 
command of its artillery. More could not be done against an 
enemy of vastly superior force and means, occupying the Whole 
extensive environs and country except the narrow slip held for | 
communications and supplies. The force was thus on the 
defensive against an enemy ever increasing in strength ; yet bound 
to hold on like grim death, in the hope that Lord Lawrence mighi 
both maintain hold of the Punjab and the Cis-Sutlej Sikh State ot | 
Patiala, and send such succour as might turn the defence into 
attack. He had, in the Punjab, British soldiers in number about | 
equal to the Delhi force, with three times the number of native 
troops, some only of which, Sikhs and Punjaubis, could be f 
counted on; the rest he had promptly disarmed. The Sikhs hal | 
a traditional enmity with Delhi. | 

Everything depended on the capture of Delhi, urgent press 
was coming from all sides to make a dash on Delhi, by perso™ | 
little aware of the existing and increasing strength of the enem: 
of the weakness of the British, of the difficulties of holding wo 
position against the daily and hourly attacks of an enemy T 
couraged by daily arrivals of the insurgent army, whole ve 
of which could be seen marching in with bands playing: 
losses occurred from these attacks, losses also from cholera 
other sickness, from the excessive heat and from heavy ro 
tidings were but of disaster with no near hope of suerte ar 
whole country ready to rise on the least appearance of rep 
retrograde movement. 

The little army saw the burning days pass with no F a 
news to encourage them in maintaining the little grasp a 
on Delhi, on which the fate of the British hold m India 4 
lives of their countrymen hung. 

Nigh two anxious months thus elapsed ere at last hop 
to revive as one or two regiments came down from 
after a march of 580 miles in twenty-two days, arivin8 
once in repelling an attack the enemy were ma ing i 
another anxious pause, until with almost undue el 
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ment Was welcomed, bringing such means of artillery 
J ammunition as could be ate sc ole T Ferozepore arsenal 
an od from the enemy. General Nicholson, the lion of the 
ae ” who brought the chief reinforcement, was a host in 
P fhis renown and aspect inspired all with an assurance 
po tory. He arrived in time to lead a force against a strong 
oe the enemy attempting to attack the artillery en route, 
Jefeating and taking their guns. 
E grill, such reinforcements made but little difference in the 
relative power of the opposing forces; they only brought into 
notice the superior strength of an enemy well enough aware 
of their extent, for they were limited to what could. spared 
from maintaining hold on the Punjab and neighbouring provinces, 
ever on the balance of events. All had depended and continued 
to depend on the power and means of Lord Lawrence, the able 
Governor of the Punjab or Upper India; for any hope of succour 
from the south or from England in time to affect the issue had 
long been seen to be vain. ° 
Three anxious burning months thus elapsed ere all possible 
reinforcements arrived, and after all they were found totally 
inadequate for anything like a regular siege, the heavy gun 
ammunition being hardly sufficient to effect tolerably practicable 
breaches in the rampart. 
It has been related above how at this juncture the General 
was relieved from anxiety, and enabled to carry out the attack 
siiccessfully on the engineering scheme devised by Captain 
uae who, in assiduously carrying on the duties devolved on 
a Feely perceived the importance of a careful detailed 
EN, he site, marked out on the ground. A scheme which 
tee ee of the means, and his experience on æ former 
fears ae enabled him to complete so quietly and unpre- 
A ay at few, if any, were aware of the extent and labour 
conditions ei accomplished, a work embracing the inexorable 
nao Success if carried out. å 
ing the Mo 18 a a powerful battery on the right was r 
site of the x astion, the flank guns of which commanded 5 
the whole Chief or left attack; while leading the enemy to take 
ig ate O Chief attack to be from the right, and so drawing 


18 attent: ; 
5 attention from the left. The writer can bear witness to 
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om Delhi which 
long day would 
ould remain 


ledge at to Delh &c., was never acknow- 


ts aire ime: al ived from England 
rule chi all thoughts were on the great fores eet Gf Delhi that 
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Ob 
this, as he traced that battery and witnessed the enemy's q i 


efforts to frustrate its fire. This enabled the General to “Shera, 
his main force on the site with little or no loss, anq rapid Stablig, | 
struct the batteries and siege work. Thus in seven om 
the opening of the first, or right battery, he was enableq k on | 
on the assault, as the breaches, though not very complete gi 
reported practicable. The British gunners after days ah a | 
of an incessant cannonade were well-nigh exhausted, sae | 
severely suffered, and the enemy was developing a sh af 
resistance or counter attack. At dawn on that day, the Uath | 
September, after three months of patient and anxious waitin 
the little army was launched against the foe: the storming | 
column drawn up by General Nicholson awaiting the signal, th; | 
explosion of the Cashmir gate by the gallant party of Sappen, f 
then dashed out through a withering fire, with ringing Britit | 
cheers, the breaches were won, the fortress captured, and Inii 
was saved ! i i 
The timely act of Lord Lawrence in appointing Captain | 
Taylor, and its great import on the siege, has been mentioned- | 
perhaps too cursorily—for it involved an anomalous or false pos. 
tion in the relative duties of the Chief Engineer, Colonel B. Smit, 
and his second in command, Captain Taylor, which, seeing the | 
stress laid on the action of the Chief Engineer, to whom it fell 
to report officially on the operations, requires some explanation. l 
- Undoubtedly that officer incurred a great responsibility 0 | 
retaining a nominal post from which, in his painful infirm) | 
and the restriction to quarters it entailed, he might well m | 
claimed relief by devolving the official, as he did the vitu 
functions on his nominal second. It was an oversight of a ; 
‘military organisation, to the loss of the detailed report o ie | 
engineering work which should otherwise have been made by! 


: tir 
officer actually conducting it. It only merged 10 Tee 
or the 


and abilities. Indeed, without his support the Capt a 
hardly have studied and carried out the scheme © Į 
he did. È was pol 

_ The exact nature of the Chief Engineer’s service? sen" | 
little known generally; their immediate effect was t° iget | 
the work so mainly conducing to the success. Gi ted wI a hig” 1 


3 3 e E 
tional powers of speech and pen, his services were 0 A 
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191! 
han the mere engineering detail of his second in command. 
ane Friction tO quarters enabled the General—himself a con- 
Bis re į from severe illness—to avail himself of counsels 
ala in a time of extreme anxiety, both in higher matters 
Ty satisfying him of the procedure on the works. The 
and Mieke laid on the work of the officer actually conducting 
as «ti no derogation of the honour ascribed to his nominal 
Are [here is no room for any invidious discrimination 
vetween their important services ; their merits lay in the initiation 
which their 


plan? 


freedom from restrictions enabled them to exercise 
under the supreme direction of the General in Command, and in 
o transcendent issue at stake. 

So much has been said of General Nicholson that some words 
on him seem called for. He was known to fame for his invariable 
success in war; commanding in stature and aspect, sternly 
reserved though impetuous, he was the embodiment of what one 
might look for in a great soldier and man. A warlike tribe is 
said to have started a religion of which he was the quasi deity. 
On him Lord Lawrence had chiefly laid the disarming of the 
revolting regiments in the Punjab, only one strong body of which 
had managed to start for Delhi after massacring their officers ; 
he overtook and destroyed them. Arrived at Delhi with rein- 
foreements, he led a force against the enemy attempting to 
attack the siege train en route, defeating. them, and taking their 
guns. Examining the position before Delhi he at once grasped 
the whole scope of the project Captain Taylor was so quietly 
evolving, and warmly associated himself with him in his perilous 
Ree Different in character as were these two officers , they 
Re too each other ; the modest assurance of the Engineer, 
me apne strong assurance of the general, whose aspect 
as to hy ee overcame the scruples of the general in command 
ramparts oad of a battery but a stone’s throw from the 
aes the S very audacity was just what charmed Nickey 
Was fully Bee officer of higher rank who visited this work an 

RA ee of its great import. pe 
Breat to sa 2 his deus ex machind, he thought note w 
Robly eae and it was in the hour of victory tha he 
through thi is dying words : ‘Taylor took Delhi, and if I live 

18, the world shall know it.’ 


th 


Tt wi “3 
mison, HS Seen that this paper, except in testifying to certain 
the Wop Puons in historians of the siege, and implications against 
the very ~ 224 gallant General in Command, in no way traverses 
— *Stibeg = Testing narratives of the event, or the honours justly 


€ many gallant officers who took part in the siege- 
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Tt may also explain why this operation is so emphasised he 
as unprecedented in the annals of warfare ; a battlefield previously 
completely surveyed, every post of every gun and of the attacking 
force, and the way to get to them, distinctly marked on the ground 
under the very eyes and fire of a watchful enemy ; and the operation 
carried out exactly as so pre-designed. l 


F. R. MAUNSELL, 
General and Colonel Commandant, R.E. 
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SHE sang sonorously and played her own accompaniment. As 
her left hand pressed the bellows, the white-bone keys of her 
old-fashioned, much-battered harmonium, deftly touched by her 
practised fingers, sent out a steady stream of mellow music which 
swelled the strains of the sweet melodies flowing from her lips. 
She squatted on the floor, her long, thick, black tresses, uncombed 
since the previous afternoon, falling in gay unconcern of all 
coiffeur’s canons over her back, covered by a loosely fitting, grey 
flannel dressing-gown. As she thus sat cross-legged she seemed 
like a bronze goddess—only she was a dirty-faced goddess, and 
the corners of her eyes needed cleaning. But she threw her whole 
soul into her lays, and as passionately patriotic poetry poured 
from her lips, her brown countenance would glow, and her intense 
eyes would flash fire. 

There was one song that she sang uncommonly well. Its 
words were horribly coarse : but as she sharply struck the keys 
to add strength to the fervid, rustic tune, they arrested attention. 
Since the stanzas fairly reeked with the Briton’s blood, it seemed 
that they would interest the English public, and I asked her if 
she would permit me to jot them down, with a view to printing 
them in England. She said she had not the slightest objection, 
provided her name was not made public. She did not know - 
who was the author. The jubilant tone of the words and music ~ 
had appealed to her, and she had asked a woman who had sung 
itata purdah party to dictate it to her. She graciously read the 
lines while I wrote them down. But before I had completely 
finished copying them a factor arose to condemn my labour to the 
flames. Near by sat the husband of the singer, and next to him 
two trusted friends of his. While I was busy writing, the three 
men were talking excitedly. I could not catch all they said, as 
they spoke in low tones, but I heard one whisper : ‘ This certainly 
= isa dangerous business,’ and, much to my surprise and disgust, __ 

_ the husband gruffly requested me to destroy what I had put down, 
_ ashe said the poem was extremely seditious, and he was afraid to 
2 have me publish it, lest inquiries might be made as to where I — 
_ heard it, and he and his wife would thus be involved. With 
5 739 >. 
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bt professed to belong to a society which is not in the good boss |f 


_ why did he pull out the leaf in his wife’s note-book COM 
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frenzied brusqueness he snatched the book from his A 
and, brushing aside her plaint that it was her prone wl 
pulled out the pages on which the stanzas were wae 3 asti 
them into tiny shreds, not resting satisfied until he hae ton | 
the fragments. buna 

It was not the man’s rudeness to the woman, no 
so mildly, that struck me most forcibly—born and by 
the country, and knowing, as I did, the Indian w 
be low, although apologists would have us beliey 
the mortal terror of being spied upon, which his Undignifes | 
action betrayed, amazed me. This astonishment grew as Tat i 
studied him, until, at the end of several weeks, it appeared thy 
his fear of espionage had cast a sinister shadow over his enti | 
life, preying upon his mind night and day. He discerned a deta. | 
tive in every man who passed his residence. He saw a spy in 
every person with whom he talked. 

The strangest feature of it all was that while he thus appt 
ently lived in a perpetual.spasm of mentatagony, more than ox | 
of his friends and co-workers solemnly assured me that he reall) | 
(was a secret agent of the Government. They said, singly o f 
sometimes several in a combined burst of confidence, that thous | 


x her takin 
ed, as I wy i 
oman’s statu i 
e otherwise; py i 


Bif 


of the British bureaucracy, and he occasionally made speech | 


ful | 
: ; “variant 
tions far more innocent than he uttered, while he eo! | 
escaped, no matter how rebelliously he might fe Abn 

ah 


the length of occasionally dining with them—the latter Be! 
sin. 
Whether this indictment was correct, and the bre 
and her husband were spies, or whether they thems? de. } 
the victims of espionage, was a point difficult to ee 48 a t 
charges were made to sound convincing. But if he K so 
spy, why did he compel me to tear up the revolution ind 
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4 the explanation tha asii a cunning spy that he 
Jed to be spied upon. ‘eG 
ee met transpired ‘that this was by no means a sui generis 
M ai was it typical of just one city or province. Wherever 
ndia, in the course of a long stay in the country of my 
the last and present year, I was surrounded by 
2 ally the same sort of people, who made a great show of 
identica y a d re themselves considered to | r 
ading detectives, and were t nsidered to be secret 
The air was murky with them, as if it were swarming 
sts when the pests are preparing the way for a dire 
famine. Whether I was in the Punjab, or in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, or in the Bombay Presidency, whether I met 
leaders from the two Bengals, the Central Province, or Madras, 
didnot appear to matter at all. The shadow of espionage seemed 
to hang like a pall over all of them. Important personages in and 
fom various cities of Hindostan, one and all, would talk of 
secret agents. Some of them would make light of the affair, and 
declare that they deemed it a great compliment to themselves to 
be thus attended by emissaries of the Government. But their 
laughs sounded so hollow as to betray their bravado. Others of 
a less courageous frame of mind or of a less phlegmatic tempera- 
ment would grow restless and nervous over the thing and express 
more or less chagrin and impotent rage over it. One prominent 
Indian leader came to my room when I was stopping at a fashion- 
able summer resort, and alternately raved at the condition of 
T and actually trembled with fear, stopping in the middle 
m R starting suddenly and looking around to see if 
had ae pear to listen to what he was saying, acting as if he 
on Tet TPA crime on his conscience. One day he met me 
to talk ane xen far off from any human habitation. He began 
over his haat Bally. Then, with a shudder and a sudden glance š 
changed Oke as if a ghost had touched him, he abruptly ` 
ich Wag Sarto and began to find fault with the monsoon, 
Nas Pitiable fas everybody a prisoner indoors. His condition 
Ople who- z ie to serve as a contrast, once in a while I a 
i Blea ually boasted of being watched. and wade 
e to be re at being spied upon. It almost seemed that t s 
a ae of sufficient importance to be gaor 
: hee But whether they ee oe 
e Crimi r did not pour out a tirade agains eas 
remar nal Intelligence Department, they atway ae 
fold p S about the men who professed to belong to their 


: Ub who, th d the same rôles as 
0 » the i e Sani 
Oddes y alleged, secretly playe enacting. Tbe 
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uttered such denunciations who was not design 
else as a spy. 
Said a great social reformer to me not long a 


ated by S 
Some Oy 


§0 ; 


I know not which of my friends to trust and which tg distrust 
my work is strictly social, and I take part in no moveme 
slightest political tinge to it, yet I find that some people go a 
Governor that mine is a deeply laid plot which, on the surface, loss | 
enough, but which really is calculated to do incalculable haven p if "Mote | 
peace and order. Some of those who say to my face that I eS ae q 
grand work, assure the authorities that I am the slyest seditionist at! : 
that, under the guise of eradicating social disorders, I am introduein an 
leaven of political discontent where absolutely none exists to-day na i 
a portion of the community which can be perverted only by a crafty e j 
like myself. In this circumstance, who should and who should not ae l 
confidence is a question I do not know how to decide, and in the meantin: | 
the shadow of the friendly spy is haunting my soul, robbing it of all peat 
and happiness, and needlessly interfering with my work. 


Alttoa f 
nt which iat 


tel] ih i 


What this social reformer in southern India said, anothe } 
engaged in similar propaganda’ in the north-western part of the | 
Peninsula openly set forth in public print. Indeed, this man wa } 
so hounded by the unpaid detectives among his friends that le | 
was unable to bear it, and abandoned his province and country ti | 
seek peace and rest abroad. Although he was man enough te fi 
cently to return to his native city to take up his constructive wo 
once more, yet he still feels that the burden of espionage makes i 
his life miserable, and renders it almost impossible for him to} 
achieve anything of practical value. ; 


etc rho i 
Another man, from another corner of Hindostan, ih 
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oman 


i erezted. After a lesson or two she wanted to make 
fensen 


sangements to live permanently and constantly in his home. 
F explained to her that it was out of the question for a woman 
to live in a bachelor’s apartments, even if she was a devotee of 
his. There was something in this persistence which roused his 
suspicions, and from the address that she gave and the long 
ialks that he had with her, he argued, to his perfect satisfaction, 
ihat she had been sent to spy on him by the agent provocateur— 
andit was with great difficulty that he was able to put her out of 
his house, finally being compelled to resort practically to force in 
order to get rid of her. 
| This voluntarily expatriated person was once present at a recep- 
‘| tion. Ordinarily his immobile face wears an expression which the 
| Westerners call ‘inscrutable’; but as he shook hands with a 
newcomer I saw his lips slightly twitch. Did the stranger prick 
hishand with a pin when he clasped it—or did he sting it poison- 
ously and painfully? Iasked him. He muttered an Indian oath, 
and then said that the fellow was a spy of the deepest dye, but he 
Pa to be decent to him because he was in a place where he was 
ea practise the gentle amenities of society. A few months 
bit aA that the suspected Indian was so steeped in Occi- 
he Kin ace that he makes it a regular practice not to drink 
Ogehisation nealth, and that he belongs to a regular socialistic 
ook Ta R yet not a few of his countrymen, like the exile, 
 amseon hie» P a spy, and say that his socialism is just as much 
3 Ree as are the seditious songs of the bronze goddess. 
nfortunate a indians abroad seem to have imbibed this same 
hear the ane of Suspicioning one another. It is most comical 
®ithets at a dents in England, the United States, or Japan, hurl 
(e aa members of their body. You will hear a young 
i ; Miian ua a Oh! be careful how you talk’; then direa 
ii Ke Part of i ite and add that So-and-so is a spy. The lu 
$ feel in cir poat those who are thus charged are always sur 
Nb alwarc 1 heart of hearts that their accusers—whom they 


SS is no a now to have traduced them—are spies. This, to be 


\ ty ut 8 bon, ose with them, nor a mere retributive sally. The 
+t Mation 4 fide, and that is wha gives a great complexity to 


meig s 
z mt may be mentioned which occurred in London 
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itself some time ago, illustrating how the most inno 
ings are misconstrued by suspicious Indians, A ae 
from Hindostan assaulted a well-known Englishman ae 
coming out of his club. The assailant was arresteq and T h Was 
court ; but the man he had struck took pity on him and ae inig 
prosecute him. Several Indians assured me, with all a "sedi i 
that the young man was merely a spy, and that the vi i 
must have been a carefully prearranged farce, otherwise afii f 
argued, he would have been convicted instead of being. ; 
unpunished. i j 
) T once spent several weeks with a group of Indians, 
N whom were commissioned officers in British regiments 
officials told me that many among their circle of friends persiste] 
in thinking that, on account of their positions, they must kt 
spies per se. They were very wroth at it—and their wy} 
seemed to me to be just. I could not have impugned them «| 
secret agents. But among the very group that surrounded meat 
the time there were those who avowed that no Indian could toi } 
a governmental post and not have to make ‘ reports’ about thet | 
friends. J should have liked to tell these self-righteous peop | 
that some among them were suspected by the officers to be wate: 
ing their movements. But why should the Government desit } 
to set spies on its own commissioned men ? one of the officials wss || 
asked. He did not answer the question directly, but simply sit | 
that it was pretty bad when an administration felt that its om 
army officers needed surveillance. Í 
Tt is possible almost indefinitely to enlarge on this aspecto | 
the present Indian situation, but enough has been said to i | 
attention to the spirit of suspicion which just now is vee t 
present in Hindostan, and among the natives of that conni 
sojourning abroad. The genesis of this feeling and its can" 
a _ quences remain to be elucidated. | 
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han merely for the purpose of detecting general 
plot as is the case in well-regulated democracies, which 
Cay insist that the spies, instead of menacing society, 
m gally ork to protect it. The genen complaint in India 
sir o much against the existence of the secret service as 
i nO! ae bad operation of the system. The leaders grumble 
eing dogged by detectives, and the native newspapers are 
constantly raising ls ips ne practice. Several 
Bnglishmen with strong Indian sympathies who have recently 
visited Hindostan offer the same criticism. Not long ago a 
Briton who had just returned from India pointed out an Indian 
ata London reception who, he alleged, had been detailed, when he 
was in Calcutta, to watch his movements. Itis quite apparent that 
where the detective is detected he fails to be useful as a secret 
agent, and only becomes an irritating element in society; and 
these persistent murmurings call attention to a grave defect in the 
police organisation of Hindostan. There is not the least doubt 
that a very great deal of the suspicion prevalent in India to-day 
is due to the crude work of the sleuths engaged in tracking 
down sedition and terrorism. There have been altogether too 
many searchings of the dwellings of respectable Indians who 
could not be proved guilty of political crimes; there have been 
altogether too many men charged with intent to wage war on the 
King-Emperor who could neither be sent to the gallows nor to 
giol or to the Andamans; there has been altogether too much 
shadowing of well-meaning, inoffensive Hindu men and women, 
oo a quiet feeling in the public mind. ‘The most unfor- 
tah ee r It all is that, while the frenzied actions of the police 
ae een at the bottom of this miscarriage of their duties 

, the nervousness of the Indians who are associated with 
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educated, or, more often than not, absolutely illiterat ! 
comes from a low stratum of society ; that his is Not co C; thaj ly 
his people to be’a high calling ; and that he cannot afford 4 i 
loss of his position by failing to provide evidence which an tthe f 
his superior British officers by making it possible for teu 
their case. Higher pay and the recruitment of soe 10 | 
from the better classes is urged as a panacea for this evil oe 
the Government has started to administer in homaopathie 4 k 
Since it is not possible to rectify a structural defect like thee 
a short time, and since, in the state of affairs existing jn oi 
no foreign domination could dream of relaxing its police vei 
it is inevitable that, with the best of intentions, the Governi 
for some time to come, will not be able to regulate its spy syslen l 
so that the annoying features will be eliminated from its working 

Moreover, during recent months, the Government more the 
once has proved to Indians that its judiciary possesses abundat 
ability, as well as the integrity, to check any miscarriage of justie | 
which the police, through misguided zeal to suppress anarchism, | 
or actuated by more culpable motives, may be likely to foist up | 
innocent natives. In all cases where men charged with waging | 
war against the King-Emperor have been tried, the evidence his | 
been painstakingly sifted, the defence given every opportunity t | 
disprove the allegations of the prosecution, and every posib | 
benefit of doubt given to the suspects. This policy mainly 
responsible for the fact that in several instances people accustl | 
of heinous political crimes have not been convicted, while in som | 


cases the police have figured so ignominiously before the a l 
ng hate | 


D 


Oy 


staunchly honest has the judiciary shown itself that, a few a 
since, the High Court at Calcutta awarded damages to @ di 
against a British magistrate, who was adjudged to have lee nol 
much faith to the findings of two police officers. gee at 
only has proved to India that the British judges do a Fs 
to lend their position to the executive to help them crush a 
by indiscriminately awarding drastic punishment to anr ie) 
may be charged with terrorism, but also that they D ta 
upon to defend Indians against the mistakes of the cor, st 
and thagistrates—whether British or native. 5 it © 
Englishmen object to this decision on the ground ee 
hurt the ‘ prestige’ of the Administration, the majority ine 
as well as most Indians, are agreed that it is bownd aa by" | 
the faith of the people of India in British integ34Y anal 
doing, cut the ground from under the feet of the 
Opinions may differ as to the finding in this partiou 


Jar 
p 3 t 
but there is no doubt whatever that the judges ° : 
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ts in India serve the useful purpose of shielding the 
. . to] ad 
ng ie from police persecution. 


Whil 
ment, and 
detectives 


reformers, 3 i 5 ; ; 
A peing spies by their equally reputable countrymen who, in their 
of beme » 


tarn, are described as secret agents by those whom they charge? 
Such suspicions and recriminations make an already irritating 
situation altogether unbearable. We can excuse the bungling 
methods of the police on the pleas offered ; but how are we to 
justify superior people taking up the rôles that are ascribed to 
them? They neither are poorly-paid ignoramuses, nor can they 
be styled base-born. They lay claim to respectability and 
invariably are looked up to by their fellow-men. In addition, it 
is conceded by those who accuse them that, as a rule, they do 
not make money by thus descending to the level of the police- 
constable, and hence they are not prostituting themselves for mere 
monetary gain. To be sure, Dame Rumour has it that they 
sometimes receive a title to their name as compensation for 
betraying their friends, but this is a contention one not in posses- 
sion of official secrets can neither affirm nor deny, and the officers 
themselves preserve a discreet silence when this subject is 
broached, or promptly discredit the statement—while the people, 
mn their tum, refuse to admit it. However, be this as it may, 
this kind of spy has nothing substantial to gain, and self-respect 
lose, and the secret spring of his action must be found in 
“mething other than personal profit. 
on authorised explanation is forthcoming as to what this 
rait ae = The British themselves do not understand this 
nglishmen i Hans with whom they come in contact, for a 
Tindostan m ave desired to know why so many of the natives o 
about their a če a practice of gratuitously telling damaging tales 
charged ipa ated friends. Before the atmosphere became 
Versation $ political electricity, many a Briton in private con- 
ie peered this back-biting disposition. Of late years, 
| many instan © understand, the officials do not discourage, but in 
i E0vern eee eChually encourage this weakness 1n the people 
ment; ae necessity it would be difficult to verify soon 
h ay pr even if, from an administrative point of view, 5 
eU theis A ove a useful tool in the Englishman’s hand, im i 
E it an cong fe to despise it. The wonder is that any educate 
"Pty gai, p> Silty of such a base practice when there 15 50 
a by it. 
“ed hay and Englishmen with whom this point has been 
een inclined to take the view that the native a 
3B2 = 
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India has more than the usual allowance of envy in hi 
which incites him, consciously or unconsciously to ; 
competitors by telling damaging tales about them 1 a 
ties. This jealous disposition has been engende E 
wrangles of race and creed which constantly have ta 
through the centuries that have passed. Schisms within sehi | 
splits within splits, the interminable tendency towards ae 
which is observable in all departments of life in Hindi | 
political, religious, social and intellectual activities, all a 
plained on the basis of undue and uncontrollable jealousy ir 
the Indian leaders. When, during the early stages of the Thi 
National Congress the Mohammedans, under Sir Sayed iy 
Khan, seceded from the movement, the Hindus made no send 
of their interpreting this split as having been actuated by the eny 
of Sir Sayed Ahmed and his lieutenants, who, it was bolir 
pointed out, desired more leaderships than a single organisation | 
even though large, could offer. A few years ago, when the Mw 
sulmans made up their minds to form their own political machin | 
this was still more emphatically charged. The Muslims hv f 
not been slow to retort that the Hindu reform movements, sucha |f 
the Arya and Brahmo Samajes, have been rent into several din} 
sions on account of the ungovernable envy and jealousy existin | 
among the workers, some of whom have chosen to general suit! | 
sections rather than content themselves with less prominent p | 
tions in a larger association. The same charges have been fun ' 
at social movements, which have bifurcated again and Ta | 
because of the weakness in Indians that prompts them to oa 
centre of the stage instead of being contented to work ee | 
the background. When the principles of the various achina i 
a single organisation are carefully analysed, one eelis p 
across any cardinal differences. For instance, & religious’ oe 
the Punjab divided into two sections because its mene 
agreed in the trivial matter of eating flesh, or a purely vege p 
regimen, although they were united on all other pointes mt D 
to the recent cleavage in the Congress, it is pointe ifs 
the dividing line is artificial, since both the Extrem titel 
Moderates believe that the Government, as at presen i e tf 
is not suited to Indian requirements, and that it shou a h 
muted into a popular administration without the i 18 w 
firearms, or force. The only difference in the tw° ag of 
+ fut 

i 


ap autho 1 
ed by i 
ged in E l 
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the Extremist believes that the human mind 15 oe 

ceiving that the time may come, in the dim an oe 

when Hindostan may cease to be bound up wit 
_while the Moderate considers that since this eve 
touch practical politics, it is just as well not Poe 
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__apility t0 strike a working balance between the two 
e ina zs only be explained on the theory of the presence of 
sections Sm jealousies between the leaders of the opposite 
petty Bers is an elucidation which, on its face, appears con- 
camps: snd has the advantage of being offered by the people 
R bs to whom it applies. Where the jealous nature is so 
thems that it does not hesitate to strike hard at the roots of 
Bee and union, where the opponents try to injure one 

ther by means of back-biting, what wonder that it is 
po isintegrating influence upon the whole body politic? 
it is an open secret, and admitted to be universally 
tuo in India, that many of the stories that find their way to 
oficial ears can þe proveđ to have been actuated by the envious 
spirit of the man who carries them there. 

But an explanation on this basis is only partial. Any official 
who has had experience in this direction—and even the most 
junior oficial in British India or the Native States is well 
acquainted with this condition—will bear evidence that, while 
most of the mischievous tales may be accounted for on this theory, 
there is a certain percentage which cannot be attributed to pure 
jealousy. If these stories did damage to the person against whom 
they were told, the narrator would neither gain anything per- 


AM any rate ) 


the other fellow. In this event, a pure flaw of nature born of the 
servile conditions in which the Indian has abided for ages must 
be considered the parent of this dereliction. Nothing else will 
explain it. No other interpretation can be or is offered. 
hae present form of government, which, instead of being of 
ee and by the people, is superimposed from the outside, 
Their ess has had the effect of strengthening these failings. 
ene features have come into prominence only during 
noWs aos of political strain and stress, when, as the world 
strengthe e administration, in sheer self-defence, has had to 
ing to a Spy system. The present British policy of depend- 
developin gew extent upon secret reports undoubtedly is 
where ie weakness, and there is no knowing just when 
But the i, Consequent degeneration will stop. _ i 
nature ag A ck-biting trait is not half so strong in the Indian 
af Scientific i of Suspicioning others. If there were any means 
7 Charges g È ly detecting how many of these charges and counter- 
ep td bo pe hurled by Indians upon each other are justifiable, 
eh tisorderg any of them are the vapourings of vivid ee 
He Atever ee morbidly distrustful nature, there 15 oa ie 
me tative of a analysis would disclose the fact that ste 
oh finds ndia possesses a’ cheerful sense of ea es 
“xpression in maligning other peo le's characters 
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without making sure of the facts. Judging fror " 
dropped by English officials, while without doubt ioe ethan f 
otherwise respectable Indians who constitute theme are thay 
and, judging from indictments, doubtless several other Spiss 
able Indians who permit themselves to serve as such ak 
number of trustworthy people who are suspected of ao i 
agents have done nothing to earn such an accusation e 
possibly associating socially with the rulers instead of We 
them absolutely alone. However, whereas back-biting ie 
loathsome, is not, in itself, capable of doing serious ne i 
for the average British official worthy of the name does not | 
implicit trust in the information gratuitously supplied him 
which he diplomatically worms out from an Indian, Without 
personally investigating it and corroborating it in the light of 
correlated facts, the suspicious nature really conjures up trou | 
for the men who harbour the suspicions, and very often for tho: 
who are suspected. i 
Bluntly to summarise the wretched situation existing in Indi | 
to-day, it may be said to have been created by three factors: 
(1) The imperfect operation of the official spy system, which, || 
in its frenzied ambition to throttle anarchism in the country, | 
has trumped up conspiracies which did not exist anywhere elt | 
than in the brains of the police, and has harassed inoffensi } 
people. | 
(2) The proneness of the Indian nature to back-bite, whith | 
under the political conditions prevalent during the past few yet 
has received an unusual stimulus. 
(3) The suspicious temperament of the people of the Penn f 
sula, which has given prodigious proportions to a restricted m 
The sum total of the operation of all these causes has r 
the creation of a situation in every sense absolutely ae 
but certainly distressing to all who take part in any progr 
movement, and most detrimental to the people’s evolution: when f 
In moments of levity you may be inclined to Jone yii 
you hear Indians at home and abroad casting aspersions ° T i 
at one another. But in moments of seriousness YOU ae io 
the evident moral torpidity which makes it possible fo! a 
do such a thing without serious investigation, and gata sop 
impeachable and sufficient evidence. In judicial mom peed | 
feel pity for these deluded traducers. Recollect what al 
set down about the husband of the bronze goddess, ” | 
the politician in the mountain resort, and then try to @ pes i 
their pitiable frames of mind. A singular hard-he jŠ 
needed to enable you to make merry over such a state i 
When you realise that espionage hangs like the sword °, noce 
above the necks of so many Indians who really 27° 5r 
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you somehow do not feel like jesting about the 
wron6 oi though so much of it is extremely silly on its very 
matter ‘goes not take a great stretch of the imagination to recognise 
face, It e who live and breathe in this foul atmosphere of distrust 
that =. a most miserable existence. The charges and counter- 
must leac ing cannot be good for their consciences, and they 


nnable to enjoy personal happiness while their souls are thus 
are 


burdened. j ioj has reigned reme duri 3 
aa and since suspicion has reigned supreme during the past few 


years in Tndia it has made public life intolerable, stifling, unhappy 
in the extreme. Mention already has been made of some of the 
aders who found it best to desert their posts and go abroad 
io escape this atmosphere, SO thick with mistrust that you can 
almost cut it with a knife. But what of the large majority whom 
circumstances compel to stay at home? One cannot fancy lives 
much more bereft of equanimity than theirs. 

Probably the most tragic manifestation of this suspicious 
spinit that came’ under my observation was that of a married 
couple whom it separated. Some years ago this husband and 
vile, both highly educated and public spirited, were living peace- 
ty, | fully in a holy city in India. The last time I made inquiries 
eel | from the man as to how his spouse was getting along, he wrote 
nsi | [me that he had completely put her out of his life, as he believed 

| she was informing the officials of his most secret plans. Now 


hich, he lives in his old bachelor quarters, while the unfortunate woman 

years, has betaken herself ‘to another city, where she is engaged in 
educational work. Their home is broken up : the prospects and 

enin: happiness of cach are blighted. 

vil. | But personal discomfort is not the greatest evil engendered 

i ane spirit of distrust which to-day is universally present in 


a While the foul conditions are making individuals miser- 
y ce they are veritably throttling public life, and having a most 
Mae eflect upon the evolution of the country. How can 
When i ony fellow-fecling and co-operation between workers 
isand a the Bombay social reformer put it, no one knows who 
can hoes 1S not a spy in his immediate circle of friends? as 
or ae e any organisation, any whole-hearted, sustained effort 
“very Sort One sees the effect of this noxious influence 1m 
Which gressive movement in India. Political cae 
y Tears F meant the mischievous propagandas% -< 2 a 
Passed dori §0, at present seems stifled. Inasmuch as Zs 
fhe plate "ing the Minto-Morley regime to control the press an 
Lot aoe denounced by some as repressive and by mo = 
Peventing | enough, have merely regulated writers a TS 
cen Caley] Aem from spreading revolution, they coul ] Hie is 
ated to have, nor can they be said by a fair critic 
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Oe ? 


have had a prejudicial effect upon the legitimate asta 

the people. But the dread of the paid and unpaid wt 

| atmosphere surcharged with suspicion, really haye AA 
life, until to-day it cannot be described in any other w 
as being completely stagnated. The same strangling ep 
observable among social, religious, and intellectual] m lect i; 
- institutions. The zeal ofall the prime movers and their lient. A 
is at a low ebb. Some propagandists have left their Posts a 
out of the province, or retired into seclusion, or a serni-sectan 
life. Others take only a half-dead, half-alive interest in the 
chosen ayocations. You cannot really blame the men. When i 
\4 place of the ozone of co-operation and trustfulness, the aitmosphen 
is laden with the deadly carbonic-acid gas of suspicion, one cannot 
wonder that the stoutest of hearts are registering very poor pulse. 

| beats. The result is stagnation all round. The ‘unrest’ abm 
| which the world heard so much during the past few years hs 
| 
| 


B g 


CTs an 


died down—though nihilism, judging from recent tragedies in 
Bengal and Madras, is still alive. In place of the ‘unrest, on 
finds nirvana reigning supreme in India. For the fear of spies 
sets a seal on every man’s lips, compels him ‘to bottle up his 
emotions, lest they be misconstrued if he expresses them. Now 
free elimination is as necessary for a well-balanced mental con- 
dition as it is for physical health ; and if you stop up all outlets 
the mind is bound to become clogged and sluggish, the conscience 
congested. This is what has happened in India to-day. The 
national brain is gorged with sentiments which, if the dross coul 
be thrown off, would be innocuous, but which, in the presel 
circumstances, are liable to become poisoned through au 
cation as a result of the choking up of the avenues of ein 
As a natural sequence of all this, India is lagging behind m F 
‘ Marathon ’ of nations—a prey to arrested growth brought oni: 
asphyxiation. 

-garnt Nowa SINGH 
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‘GLORIOUS ROBERT. BROWNING’ 


uded ‘ BROWNING is coming every day more and more to his own. 
ther | One can scarcely hear a sermon or a speech from a really thought- 
nin | ful preacher or speaker that does not show his influence, either in 
her direct quotation, or mm the saying of what is plainly due to that 
nm influence.” This was said a short time ago by a man of large 
and intimate acquaintance with Browning’s work and also a 
large and intimate acquaintance with pulpits and platforms of 
cbs | various kinds. It is not a very uncommon thing to hear cultured 
| men and women say ‘ Browning is the only poet I care for’; and 
possibly many people are as familiar with his thought without 
spies | being able to ‘place’ it, as a gentleman who, brought up in an 
his | atmosphere of Carlylese thought, found nothing new when he 
Now came to read Carlyle for himself. 
‘Glorious Robert Browning’ he was called at an early stage of 
tlets | hiscareer ; and it was true of him that ‘ his sunrise well warranted 
ence | ‘faith in his full noon.’ 
It was during my first visit to Browning, the day on which he 
oli | Was told by Dr. Furnivall of our wish and intention to found the 
sent f paare Society—an announcement received by him with genial 
tos | ‘“ughter, and no word of that objection the expression of which 
tion | eed have prevented my taking any share in the enterprise— 
the f a at he told a story, told it as Browning could tell it, à propos of 
ab f © willingness of the public to buy his works. 
ne Re old gentleman went into Moxon’s, with whom the 
we a ouehion, then known as Monckton Milnes, E 
ichard Mo I believe,’ he said, ‘ that you publish the poems o 
Dinas oes ‘ton Milnes, Esquire?’ ‘ We do,’ was the answer. 
and I wish 7 ca respect for Richard Monckton Milnes, Ee oe 
Made oy ts uy his poems. What is the price? A is Me 
Named th, jon as 

e boo 


Ì G s as £ the 
exa ks, with their price. The total was a sum 
n ount = but I think it was 


exclaimed the 


for peed Would-b : eatest respect 
SA e purchaser. ‘I have the gr 
Sive a Monckton Milnes, Require, but TPA I 
Brows ads fifteen shillings and tenpence for his poems : x 
& tad doubtless recognised that there Were many W 
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felt about him and his books as the old gentleman Oy 
Monckton Milnes and his. The story certainly may ha felt aboy: 
wide application elsewhere also. At that time (1881) 42 Pretty | 
no cheap English edition of Browning’s work, 3 ere va | 
Messrs. Smith and Elder have issued a shilling volume of 
tions from the poems. A complete edition of Browning selee. | 
least of the greater part of his work, at a popular price 7 a 
desideratum, and we must look forward hopefully to eam | 
from the right quarter, Waterloo Place. ey 
Owing to the lapse of copyright, much of Browning's poin i 
3 ; FAT. y 
has been published in a cheap form within the last few year 
If this has given to a larger number of readers the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the work, there has yet been a certain 
disadvantage alongside of the benefit. It is only the earlier editions 
that can thus be reproduced, and consequently the buyers of they | 
non-copyright books must read the poems without those alten. | 
tions or additions made in the later issues by Browning himsli. | 
As a small though not unimportant instance, I may say that the | 
line in the poem of Saul which, non-copyright, appears as, 


Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou, so wouldst thou, 


has been, by the deeper insight that gave the truer, expression: | 
changed to, 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou—so wilt thou! 


We have cause to be thankful that our two greatest poets s j 
Shakespeare, Tennyson and Browning, were saved by Bon ; 
cumstance from that forcing of faculty into alien channels, A o ! 
what has at least some resemblance to this, that ODE N i 
do hackwork, or mere pot-boiling, which is sometimes fatal aia 
poet, and usually inimical to him; saved also from m Pa 
involved in having to express themselves on a lower at mt) | 
however conscientious and, in its way, good that express the 
be; or, at the very least, saved from ‘ that haste wie ai 
dignity of every act.! In Browning’s case his salvation jon. 
boiling was due to his father’s fine belief in bis artistic oa tak } 

Browning is not, and never wished to be, a poet 7 rent 
up for a few moments’ recreation by people tired out PY cot 
work or unstrenuous idleness. He has given us, 1t 15 © 


as time goes on, we must grant that Browning 8° 

for we cannot always catch his music at once, 27 

be sure of his thought. Yet, when the music is ca“ 

it is; and when the thought is captured, how wort 
1 Purg. iii. 10, 11. 
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Jl alw be babes amone th ders 
are and will always b s among the readers of poetry, 
1 as adolescents and adults. “It is to be feared that aah 


teti f 7 $ č 7 

a ie pein of a ‘ Browning without Tears’ would not help 
the | the ; The issue of such a book was, indeed, once jokingly planned 
seleg. | An members of the Browning Society, who began to render 


he story of Ivan: Ivanovitch in words of one and two syllables ! 
the ‘ j 
Afterall, 

So we are made, such difference in minds, 

Such difference, too, in eyes that see the minds ! ° 


Must we not acknowledge the existence of a rudimentary sense 
of beauty, even though most of us would shrink from confessing 
its abode in their own mental constitution? This is quite apart 
from the debt of gratitude which many owe to the gods for not 


thee | having made them poetical. As in music, many care for simple 
lien: forms only, such as ballads and light dance-music, * something 
neseli witha tune in it,’ so in poetry and in plastic art often the merely 


commonplace is preferred. A strong preference for the lower 
forms of art is also frequently, if not generally, accompanied by 
a mighty impatience of the claims of the higher. ‘The lovers of 
pictures of ‘Sherry, Sir?’ type may think the lovers of Turner 
allected; the admirers of popular tunes hear only noise in 
Beethoven. Many people do not care for poetry, and some have 
the grace to say so. Others like easy narrative and common- 
place rime, unable to understand a great poet’s music : Something 
Metty, something restful, something—nice ! 


yy Cre 

it This they ask for, and Browning will not give it to them— 
ion 10 Unless, indeed, we say that the deepest and sweetest rest comes 
to the alter work. Browning demands work, demands our vital energy 
piit | “Meet his, insists on our strength to bear the impact of his own. 
pn he at do ordinary readers of pretty verses know of Browning ? 
oy f ine will say, ‘I know The Pied Piper,’ or, perhaps, ‘ How 
pst an brought the Good News from Ghent to Atv.’ Admirable 
ne ons, Poems are in their way, they are only to a small extent 
oe nd Ta e: Yet it may be noted that in both of these we 
w ita ality of the making of the expression by its subject, 
a ment ae half-colloquial narrative of the former, and the moye- 
a hoofs pa: latter, which is so indicative of the beat of a horse’s 
ie v [| ira liat full gallop. (I have known a fit of asthma brought on 
r may mone to the breathless course of the poem.) And here I 
ie Son] diote also one of the fine instances of the way 12 which the 
i f Passage e verse, its very form. has made its body, in that great 
af | i s Sordello, which addresses Dante : 

\ 


. . . pacer of the shore 


| Where glutted hell disgorgeth filthiest gloom, 


2 The Pope: Ring and Book. 
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Unbitten by its whirring sulphur-spume; 
Or whence the grieved and obscure waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope; 

Plucker of amaranths grown beneath Goq’ 
In gracious twill ghts where His chosen lie, 


S eye 
Tt is no fancy that hears, in the lines describing hell 
horror itself of its—not outpouring but—disgorging, 
alone, but gloom the most sordid, with the whirl of the sulphy. | 
spume by which Dante remains unbitten ; and in the nextel 
passing from that filthiest gloom, not into the great hele 
heaven, but into the darkness quieted by hope. A quiet dat | 
this, and more, a darkness that hope has made quiet, suggesting 
contrast with that outer darkness more horrible than even th 
Egyptian darkness that could be felt, this being heard. Then into 
the gracious twilights ° where God’s chosen lie and lie waiting | 
In twilights like these the amaranths © grow beneath God's eye’ 
Browning’s obscurity comes sometimes from his excessive 
condensation of expression; from his more than sparing use ol 
connectives. It is also true that what to some of us is obscurity | 
is simply so because the thought which it carries is unfamiliar to | 
us. Many years ago, the late James Cotter Morison said: ‘He } 
constantly deals with subjects the most arduous, subtle, and | 
intricate ever chosen by a poet, and in treating them he consults l 
with his own genius, his own vision of the thought to be rendered. | 
There is a great saying of Roden Noel’s, himself a treater 5i i 
verse of non-familiar things : ‘ There are two kinds of obscuntys | 
one is of the lightless void, another of the peopled deep.’ | 
Surely Browning’s deep was a peopled one. wef 
In connexion with the subject of Browning's oo 1 
should we not give thanks to Professor Griffin and Mr. re 
that in the latest biography of the poet we have nothing “ath | 
widely circulated story about an attempt to read pm d | 
fathered on Douglas Jerrold and always denied by im 
the hoary joke, wrongly attributed to Tennyson, cone par 
absence of intelligibility from every part of that poem ež 


To 
not gloom 


fits 


; Browning’s roughness sometimes comes, I 
dislike to let manner override matter, form to © 
stance. 


¢ Grand rough old Martin Luther 
Bloomed fables—flowers on furze, 


3 Probably the poet, in speaking of ‘gracious twilights; 
fair resting-place (bel soggiorno) to which Dante and Virg! A 
seeing there the souls who are seated on grass and flowers ° 
Purg. vii. : ; 
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ET OROT, ROBENIE PEONO fo 
Pike ‘roughness’ is often the very medium 
put aed say this with all acknowledgment that at times 
wants. a seems unnecessary. But who, of nineteenth- 
e pine can give @ sweeter music, a richer setting, a 
century E ce than he has done? 
grander F four songs in Paracelsus one specially illustrates the 
n Oi og for heavy ee ave endings, one of the 
iA for ghnesses” complained of. These ere eM ets nti used with 
i a musical effect, as when in Caponsacebt s last words we have 
of | a short, clipped sound of the first part of ine ene the rush 
Mi "ithe latter four-syllabled word, with the full vowel-ending of the 


ng 4 last: 
1 the O great, just, good God! Miserable me! 


| into < ‘ a 
ting Ofthe second of these songs, Paracelsus says, ‘ the verse halts like 
g 


eye, the best of Luther’s psalms.’ It has ninety-six words, of which 
siw | ix only have a vowel-ending, and six are compound words. 

se ol | With this we may compare the lovely ‘ Thus the Mayne 
unity glideth,’ which has something of the music of the Elizabethan 
arto f lyric. ; ; 

‘He f What Lippo Lippi says of painting is true also of poetry, 
al | using the word in its widest sense : 


the | 


sults We're made so that we love 

red; Tirst when we see them painted, things we have passed 
erm Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 

rity; And so they are better painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 

God uses us to help each other so, 


en | Lending our minds out! 
rity, \ 


n | iy this not be even more deeply true of poetry than of 
; m | Panting, because, while painting makes its appeal through the 
jello, |f eye alone, poetry makes its appeal not alone through the ear, but 


which efforts are 
Browning’s own 
quietly impressive. 
t musical, but his 


totes “ound and appearance told of therein, 
*. from being entirely out of place. 
and not n, Doctry was, as far as I knew it, 

at all dramatic. His voice was 20 


of 
I eo the eye through the ear, and to more than these? 
j ; What’s poetry except a power that makes? 
i And, speaking to one sense, inspires the rest, 
n W Pressing them all into its service. 
Š 3 . . 
hea : Browning’s Balaustion. The power of indie 
he Tae has, like so many other good ee ea 
thinking ont cause of that which is undesirable. ee 
and ae of the efforts of reciters to dramatise ero 
tion of ^S, even lyrical, by needless gesture an 
q 
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intonation was careful and distinct. Here J digress 4 ! 
that voice of his quite changed as he spoke of hike Note by 
dropped and grew softer. I remember how this T ye: enii 
he showed me her handwriting, fine and clear. le essed Meg i 
remember, ‘ Elizabeth Barrett’ had first been wre Doak 
‘Browning’ had been added, and underneath were ee thin ff 
‘and Robert Browning.’ ‘She always did that,’ hes i Word, 
never would have anything to herself.’ In showing a td Ste | 
Tae Tog itt : tle clasi 
of hers he said: ‘She liked little books; she was such 44) 
thing herself.’ a lith 
Great as is the debt of the audience to the poet, it is to} 
remembered that there is also a debt on the other side, for th | 
poet must owe much to his audience—at first, it may be, hut, 
small one, men and women who would not suffer their faith 
be strangled, or even imprisoned in silence, through fear of bein | 
accused of endeavouring to propagate a new cult ; later on, a wide ! 
and a wider one. The lovers of a poet have always won fred | 
love for him, and larger and keener sympathy. They hw 
delighted to show the unfolding of his thought ; they have gain 
for him that cars unaccustomed to such music as his should liste 
and at least try to understand new melodies with new intervals, | 
and harmonies which they do not know, but sounding as false to f 
the unknowing as did those wonderful Eastern songs lately giv | 
by an Armenian singer. We must come forth to meet and) 
greet our poets. This has been done for one whom we account 
the greatest among English makers, and whom we number amoi | 
the world-poets: and we may fairly ask whether Shakespen | 
would now be to us what he is, whether we should know him oe 
as we do know him, if it had not been for the labours of students 
and scholars, poets and actors, and readers, men and rona 
all sorts and conditions of mind and state, from the se” i 
patient toiler at what is symbolised by ‘the doctrine o 
enclitic de.’ EEG ; 
Over and over again we read, and the more we } 
ponder, depending rather on meditation than on explana 


ty 


i 
n, f 
Sa 


ye and t 


g 


by reason of over-anxiety to ‘sce two points in any 
Unseized by the Germans yet’; they may have su 
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and perhaps darkened counsel by much commentary 


rln i simplo: he lovers of Browning also may have striven too hard 
eni Some h a wheel within a wheel, See more in a truth than 
Men} to E aa simple self,’ and—‘ Confuse themselves.’ Notwith- 
ok) the tru they are lovers, and who shall despise their love, a love 
a | so some fashion or other, may have much availed? 

i E: eming held strongly the theory of the mission of the poet, 
| Abe would not have expressed it in the same fashion as did 


C ee Tt is with him, distinctly, not that of amusing or even 
We a gracious atmosphere of rest. To him the poet-kings 
a not they ‘ who simply say the most heart-easing things.’ The 
function of a king is a larger thing than to give ease. The ‘one 

et? whom Browning describes in ‘How it Strikes a Con- 


bute po ; 

ith | temporary ’ is one who, ‘ Scenting the world, looking it full in 
tee face,’ takes ‘ cognisance of men and things’; he is one who sees 
wider and has to report what he sees, and to report them to—his Lord 


ihe King. 


have Certainly [says Browning in his Preface to the (pseudo-) Shelley 
rained Letters], in the face of any conspicuous achievement of genius, philosophy, 
) 


noless than sympathetic instinct, warrants our belief in a great moral pur- 
pose having mainly inspired even where it does not visibly look out of the 
same. Greatness in a work suggests an adequate instrumentality.* 


Sir Philip Sidney, himself a poet, has said that the office of 


er „poetry is to teach and delight. Has there ever been a better 
count definition of the poet’s mission? ‘Teaching does not involve 
mon didacticism, nor does delighting involve unwholesomeness. We 
peat and in Browning what we cannot but find in our great poets, 
y evel his teaching and delighting—the teaching by showing us how to 


see, in the moral and spiritual world as well as in the natural, and 


dents ; 
ent f E delighting with a delight wide and deep and high. No one 
to the f eat pare than he that what is sometimes presented as 
i te than ine is far indeed away from that reality which goes deeper 
7 ; plu mmet of the realistic writer has ever sounded. 
j anl his ue rejoice in his faith in God, and in man the work of God ; 
n, the "nole-hearted delight in life, and the good things of life, with 
ou e A tting or ignoring or neglecting of the things still better : 
ibe ere Sarion that even in the low and the mean and the base 
m fom eT tthe spirit of life and truth; the glad acceptance as 
the ff ess to f s hand of whatever is fair and strong ; and the willing- 
gb be Getrag the darker side of things (‘ Trust God, see all, nor 
p 2 Beate, y” 22d know that it has a meaning and a meaning 
obe | farted ie We can apprehend. We learn, too, from the PO 
1 me g lef that all tends to victory and triumph, that all w : 
n T a well. Even for Guido, that ‘main criminal, tha 
A i : 
ie E a Wopence, Preface has been reprinted as one of Mr. Tutin’s Hull Booklets, price 
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horror of meanness and cruelty and sophistry ae 
A e ` . i . A J)? n 
are given the poct’s hope, in the old Pope’s gran 
he has passed sentence of death : 


Or hi 
d utterance i 
) alle 
For the main criminal I have no hope 
Except in such a suddenness of- fate, 
I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 
But the night’s black was burst through by a o; 
Thander struck blow on blow, earth groaned ‘and ia 
Through her Whole length of mountain visible: 
There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 
And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 
So may the truth be flashed out by one blow 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved.5 i 


bore, 


; Because we assert that Browning’s teaching, direct or Indited, 
is, taken on the whole, of a lofty kind, and makes for righteous 
ness, it is all the more necessary to acknowledge that now al 
then his vigorous onslaught on a vice, or what he bolds as; 
false convention blocking the way of virtue, is made with th 
choice of a situation more than merely non-moral. Thus, in Tl 
Statue and the Bust, he illustrates the indisputable fact that th 
non-committing of sin through mere slothfulness does not comi 
as goodness by making the ‘ should have been ’ the seizing by th 
Duke and the Riccardi bride of the opportunity to break th 
marriage vow. This may sound harsh, but it is indisputably ime 
Have we not here the spirit of Luther’s Pecca fortiter? A stron 
sinning would, it seems here, have been better than 4 ve 
abstinence from it. It is true that the man who commits WH 
is called ‘a splendid sin ’ may, indeed, have that in him be 
commands an admiration withheld from one kept on 
virtuous by a sheer lack of vitality, or one for whom non 
the only barrier against crime : it is true that a man fo 
erring may stand higher far than he who is anæmically o SF 
fully keeping straight outwardly, and the crime unaccomp!! 
through sloth may be even deeper than one committed Yii 
the prestige of high daring and courage. Yet, granting 7 hee! 

it were heartily to be wished that here ‘a crime’ had 2% aa) 
used “to serve for a test,’ and that the situation ha ach d 
such that the sin imputed ‘to each frustrate ghost» "dot 


= pis jips: 
5 Actually, Guido died penitent, with the Holy Name oF 
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hen all is done, let us remember the lesson in the closing 


yg] 


W 
jnes 
Yo 


Again, 


u of tho virtue (we issue join) how strive you? Dete fabula! 


his hatred of merely conventional ‘ good behaviour.’ 
is deep insight into the need that may arise for the throwing 

ay of hindering circumstances in order to attain true develop- 
ae has led Browning apparently to favour the theory that the 
Ris of the individual have a call so supreme that it must be 
hearkened to and obeyed, irrespectively of all that would seem to 
forbid that hearkening to and that obedience. This is notably 
obe found in The Flight of the Duchess, thatstory so charmingly 
told, wherein the unpleasant husband is left in the midst of his 
unpleasant surroundings, and the wife goes off to the freedom of 
gypsydom. Js it not a pity, and more than a pity, that a poet, 
and so great a poet, should lightly touch that commandment on 
which all family and social life is founded? This utterance may, 
doubtless, seem to some of the readers of the poem in question 
tobe an attempt to break a butterfly. Nevertheless, with all 
feeling for the delicate beauty and charm of The Flight of the 
Duchess, I cannot but wish that the lady had been unfettered by 
the bond she was so lightly to cast aside. 

But as a rule Browning lays stress not on the breaking of any 
part of law for the sake of attempting to fulfil another part, but on 
rising to the truest obedience to law through impulse and passion ; 
through the nobility of that impulse and the glory of that 
passion. His heart is with ‘the chivalry of God, the soldier- 
nie who, row on row, burn upward, each to his point of 
ae burn upward through the probation-world to the high 
sory beyond it. 
aa of action Browning certainly is. With him one moment's 
atte DA fulfil a whole life’s meaning. I have in a former 
argly i a a him poet of assertion, and this assertion includes and 
involved. udes action. But in action motive is, I think, wel 
obit, T aoe than involved, for it seems an pugs P a 
wid ing he seed of act’ that is the important thing : oe 
i Bian ae can think lightly of his impuissance to save aS 
hig, and nee because he knows that the will to save ae S 
an ak d T not what man does that exalts him, ee 

J Acti 0.’ ‘What I aspire to be and was noe n 
iut, on he loves and proclaims ; action, however mixed WI 


a ee its seed be true. So it is that next to Boni oe 
Go in whit thor rte 
“od, ¢ iteness, the rose he ga = ane much that 1s 


“oe sets Caponsacchi, in whom he 


6 - 
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blameworthy, yet in whom he recognises that livin *i 
purpose and deed which makes the hero. 8 “plendon f 
With action the thought of progress is inevitab] 
The terrible thing is to be content with any degree Le Ud yf 
and to rest without endeavouring after further Progress re) 
‘ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, Tame in earth’s , to live, | 
her prize.’ paddock y | 
Browning’s teaching does not invariably run on gj 
It is not always the choice between right and wron g, 
we do get, but the choice between good and better, be 
and best. Sometimes, even, we have the sacrifice of gool ff 
what seems hardly to be a gain upon that good. In 4 Gren i 
marian’s Funeral we have the assertion of our right to limit ta l 
field of vision and our grasp of life : but this is simply in viewg | 
the shortness of the Now, which fades into nothingness besilę 
that Forever which is the property of man. And the poem seisa } 
seal of hallowing on the giving of a lifetime to the close studyd | 
what uncomprehending minds might take at first sight to be trifes, | 
or even fads, and later on despise as entirely unworthy of a lifes | 
devotion. 
Absolute belief—or, I suppose, I should rather say a systemd | 
absolute belief—this poet could not understand. He thought thi | 
doubt must be lurking somewhere ; just as a child, obsessed by the f 
thought of the bogey-man, might think he saw him in broad day | 
light. This non-understanding of perfect systematic bel | 
accounts in part for his Blougram. Yet belief was to Broa 
greater thing than doubt. ‘ What’s midnight doubt before te 
dayspring’s faith?’ tel 
If such a saying as this seem inconsistent with the oe 
assertion and implication that doubt is an absolute nee 
shall we not remember that a poet’s eyes see different be all. 
different times, even seeing these in a different way” A 
there are inconsistencies we have to be thankful for- 
__I suppose a passion for doubt goes with a passion 
vidualism : and Browning was strongly individual ane 
tually self-centred.’ Hach one, he thought, must Wor pine 
merely his scheme of life, but his scheme of belief fo obté i 
and in working out his scheme of belief he must +a, 2 ié 4 
the principal factor. So, at least, I understand his thou! i k 
Not to doubt is to belong to the low kinds that exist ss at ie a 
so he thinks. Is it not possible that he, to some Os cult vi 
confuses the element of doubt with the element of di may © 
fails to see that, while the acknowledgment of difficu 
to the end, the doctrine of the necessity of doubt 


away the foundation of a Church, and makes each m co 


mple ling, | 
though thy 
tween betig Í 


for id : 
intelle if 
out, o i 
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ch was neither familiar nor cognate to Robert Browning's 
ul mgs 
is a great and fine side to the passion for struggle, the 
č > ug 
And yet there may be, truly, a sorrowful amount 


eneral good, needlessly limits his possession, that possession 
which it has cost so much to gain. 
It is well for a man that he give to his rightful heritage of 
knowledge and wisdom that high spiritual usury which makes of 
the one talent ten, and merits the rulership of the city tenfold 
| great. 
esides T should like to add here a few words to what T said in my 
seisa } former article” as to Browning’s attitude toward the Catholic 
udy} Church. T cannot help thinking that here he was influenced by his 
trits, ) vivid realisation of the ugly side of the Renaissance in Italy. We 
alies remember the passage in Modern Painters* in which Ruskin 
| points out how Browning had seized the Renaissance spirit. 
tend | But was he not obsessed by that side of it which clashed 
ib thal | s painfully with his ethical and even with his human thought? 
byt} His keen imagination saw the horror which he set forth in The 
d doy Bishop orders his tomb at St. Prazed’s, and the yet deeper horror, 
bel because of its absolutely inhuman and therefore monstrous aspect, 
ming! which he crystallised in My Last Duchess. Under a kind of ob- 
re the session of hatred and disgust, he may, I think, to some extent have 
: ! ge annded the religion of Italy with the worse than licence of 
we ee ely painful phase through which so many—but not all. 
a ey all—were to pass. Tt is hard indeed for us to realise 
I 4 men felt to whom there came the sudden and overpowering 
Velation of the splendid humanistic possessions which had been 
ned and shut a eb lone Lae f us than 
Bottles away for sò long; harder for some of us via 
ton ae Be how the passion of sheer natural delight leaped 
the bastards of seized them, furiously fain to make of Christians 
Tn that os ere < ni g 
Mas not a ae paper I expressed also an opinion that Bae 
place, ma ag No one could deny him a place, and a pe 
ale cae e seers. It seems to me that there isa eee y 
definition į 10n between the seer and the mystic. To attemp a 
mthe 5 a perilous thing, especially where the difference is one 


a OAA c 
ting bee felt than defined : still. there are one or two susesi 
7 be offered. Are not the eyes of a seer those of one 


5 @ fulness of spiritual sight which to those who are 


r ` { 
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myopic naturally, or through having habitually limiteg 
of their vision to a very short distance, is difficult to i the siop 
perhaps even to credit? Is it not like in quality, those 
degree, to the difference between the sight of a se gh nots 
of a bookman? 

Mysticism would seem to go above and below 
and see, not only the things themselves, but th 


Ot jy 
Seaman ana i 
it 


and beyond this 
; lt their meaning E 
connection and place : the thousand-fold, myriad-fold Meaning r, 

yg 


| 

i only, as Emerson says, of every sensuous fact, but also of ey 

| spiritual fact; the unbreakable connection of one thing 4 

| another thing and with all other things (this is yet more then 

be ‘ one who sees the infinite in things ’) ; also the proportion thy 

| all bear to one another, and to the great unconceivable whole, a 

their place, their situation, as parts of that whole. Of such ily 

| mination as this there must be degrees, as there are degrees 
| seership. The mysticism of the Saints is the highest of all, men. 
ing the being caught out of self and into the seeing of God. Thi 
St. Paul tells of in the passage’ describing his having bea 
caught up, whether in the body or out of the body he can 
tell—caught up into Paradise and hearing secret, unspeakall 
(R.V.) words (arcana verba) not lawful for a man to utter, bit 
which yet he could have uttered if he might. Browning wi 
surely a seer; and I think that in the great Epilogue to Saul be 
almost, if not quite, passes the line of division between the st 
and the mystic. Compare the revelation there of the pass”?! 
the universe with the revelation of the function of ma! 
Paracelsus, saturated as it is with the pathetic fallacy, A 
down in words of extreme beauty, and see if the two cm 
the same source in the poet’s mind. 
In the earlier poem 


cae er 


Man . . . imprints for eve! 
His presence on all lifeless things: the winds 
Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 
A querulous mutter or a quick gay laugh, - - shts: 

Tho herded pines commune and have deep thoug 

` - . . the peerless cup afloat 

2 Of the lake-lily is an urn, some nymph | 
Swims bearing high above her head: no bir 


a Whistles unseen, but through the gaps above 
“ That let light in upon the gloomy woods, 
d A shape peers from the breezy forest top, . g eye 
7 Arch with small puckered mouth and mocking 
{ Q i 5 
gi The morn has enterprise, deep quiet drook 


With evening, triumph takes the sunset houi 
Voluptuous transport rises with the corn 
Beneath a warm moon like a happy [4% 


*2 Cor, xii, 
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r Saul the revelation of God Incarnate penetrates all 


1911 


& e late er 
Er j mi and what 1s vocal to David's ear 1s vocal as a part of 
wti E scheme, not as a reflex of the feeling and aspiration of 
dts ad The earlier is subjective, the later a glorious objectivity. 

:| mar- 


may see that love is the greatest of all, as the inclusion 


e geer y . fa 
Th is the mystic who knows its ‘ intolerable beatitude.’ 


of all : but it 


1g ang f Browning has that ‘ manly relish of life’ which Lamb ascribed 
iti} to Fielding- 5 
even f How good is man’s life, the mere living ; how fit to employ 


All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy. 


n that He sees ‘ the value and significance of flesh ’; he knows that flesh 
may help soul, though his utterance that the help of flesh to soul 


le, ani | 

hil} isnoless than the help of soul to flesh, when compared with other 
reesii} sayings of the poet, is seen to be only a sort of hyperbole. In Saul 
men | we have the joy of physical life, not marring or lessening the joy 


of the spirit, but blending with it, and with it making an exquisite 


s ben | whole. 
canmi How good is man’s life, the mere living ; how fit to employ 


akable | Al the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy. 
r, bi} But Browning knew that the victory of the spirit in the conditions 
1g Wit of time has had to be gained, and will over and over again have 


jaul he f 
he seer | 
sion é f 
an, i f 
rained f 
je from ff 


to be gained, at the expense of the flesh. To dwell in sense and 
the things of sense, ‘ the world,’ is with him its own punishment, 
shutting out of the heaven of spirit, as he memorably puts it in the 
passage from Easter Day already quoted. ‘The Supreme Judge is 
made by the poet to pass sentence on the man, to whom he says : 


Thy choice was earth; thou didst attest 
’T was fitter spirit should subserve 
The flesh, than flesh refine to nerve 
Beneath the spirit’s play. 


ig a 7 Pertect being is perfect all round, body and soul; and this 
x igh grace of the Resurrection.’ ; 

Soning himself gave the impression of perfect heal ne 
aday in ae me that he could not remember to have ever passe 

he had j ed, except asa child when he had measles. As we know, 
bea perf Some ways a certain delicacy, but a delicate person may 
can sta “tly healthy one, and a large vitality such as Browning § 
suffered be drawing on it of attacks like those he somnar 
father p He had inherited a fine constitution from his 
ism. tom M. Milsand said, ‘Il n'a jamais été vieux. 


E: Moy, ; 
One ments were brisk, and his whole appearance was that of 


N ; j 
atsin did well in body and mind. He was, like Ba a 
lktehin (> though not nearly to the same extent, and, 88° 


» Never wore glasses. 
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An outdoor life is surely conducive to healthinege n 
Š à SS A 
as well as to healthiness of body, and that brownine loy t ug, 
life is well known. As an instance, we may recat ee! ut 
his horse, ` York,’ to which we owe How they brought 3 
News from Ghent to Ais. 

His love of animals is also familiar to us. We reme 
child-request to have a toad caught for him, and we 3 

his late-in-life account of the ` most engaging of little Vixens’ 
captive baby fox that dug herself a hole and pounced thereat $ 
a turkey. We think, too, of his whistling for the lizards to ; 
to him : all these instances bearing out what we find in his Poetry, | 
There is a beautiful touch in the description of the forest ree 
flying from Paracelsus when the passion for unloving knowles f 
bas gripped him, which goes with 4 


p 
4 


op oh 
U the Cui 


ber fi 
Teenie : 
iH 


i | 


God made all the creatures, and gave them our love and our fear, 
To give sign we and they are His children, one family here, 


He loved flowers, and all the beauty and prettiness of things grea f 
and small brought forth by ‘ the brown old earth.’ . I rememba ff 
his real enjoyment of some ‘ fairy cups,’ the dainty scarlet funge |f 
Peziza coccinea, which were on my table. He asked if J kuer 
any other folk-name for them, and gave me another, far ks} 
pretty and euphonious than the one 1 had used. He then nt 
some impromptu comic rimes, prefaced by ‘ How would itë f 
sound?’ 
Tt is curious that he does not seem to have cared a i 
children. I have sometimes wondered whether Shakespear? r 
absolutely as he understood the passion of parenthood ; for a 
all the children in his plays are keen-witted, sharp-tongue 
folk, hardly showing the most beautiful side of childhood: 


notable exception is Arthur in King John. es much foo! 


Browning’s treatment of the theme of failure g1¥ opestl 
for thought. The cause of failure may be external o” is owe) 
or partaking of both. A merely external failure is, 28 0 ith J 
j know, often equivalent to the highest success- foot o w 
| Patriot, led with bound hands and bleeding brow to #2? tgo 
' scaffold. A year ago on this very day, this day of his the" 
b 


and shame, myrtle and roses had been strewn in his Pa% ag t | 
had been the pealing of the bells, and there had been E 5 
heart or hand could have refused him. But faba al 
humiliation, pelted and hissed, now, in this hou of hi of f 
like a supreme failure, he is quiet and blest, in the keep! i N 
‘I am safer so.’ And this failure too is for Caponsaci i io 
has done seems of no avail : he has not saved ponr gael 
_ murderous notched edge of Guido’s knife. But he $ 
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gil 
: the loss of faith in man, which to many is often the way to 
{fom saith in God, being the ignoring or the breaking of the 
joss 0f A of saints : and his own soul Has risen to a height it 
Bae before, and 1n uns seeming failure he stands in a 
i aj which for the time he is ignorant or uncomprehending. 
o KnOW, it is the struggle that is worthiul, whatever the 
For, 2> : t may be; it is the attempt that counts, however imper- 
oe execution ; for the glory isin the strenuous will of man, 
cS ee ugh be may be in his deed. Well for those to whom 
balled ; ara article of belief that with God there is no waste ; 
liy i nt effort, all holy aim, is being spent for Him, used for 
Fa aii never wasted, although for the time being it may seem 
iie been spent in vain. This we find in the teaching of 
Beer celsus, too, we have the story of intense aspiration, 
and of error and failure, and the bitter rcalisation of failure, and 
ihe coming so close to great despair ; but we have the light shining 
Sgt} in on the soul at the last, and we know that Paracelsus sees. 
sembe | What has our poet to say of the cause of failure in oneself ; of 
{ung} the will that might have willed aright, and would not; of the arm 
| kuen that was meant to be used in its strength, and was suffered to fall 
ares) slack? 
D matt $ The deliberate choice of a lower life is that which bears 
ld th!) in itself the punishment of the gradual loss of ability to rise 
_ beyond it. 
uch {ot Thou art shut 
ire dit Out of the heaven of spirit; glut 
peat} | Thy sense upon the world; ’t is thine 
| For ever—take it. 
There is the failure that comes from the hugging of some one sin, 
i st, perhaps, thought of in the guise of a fancy or @ Wom, 
ee as a weakness ; but growing from vent Boo 
ornic ee f phepiritual being aN OE aa saint, dies 
ee maiden whom all had thought of as a wl p a 
ait,’ gh the deadly sin of avarice. ‘Leave me a Pi 
girlish i ne cried, in what seemed a mere moment ot p 
nity, and it has been left. 
. . curled around her brow, like a crown, 
And coiled beside her cheek, like a cap, 
And calmed about her neck—ay, down 
To her breast, pressed flat, without a 84P 


peve! 
wiuw p 


And g P the gold, it reached her gown- 
Ber ees “i i h, la 
there face, ` like a silver wedge Mid the yellow wealth,’ lay 


5 bee ce -7 t 
J ge n the crucifix was planted on the girip breast pe 
f iter, th edge’ of all that gold. Many and many. a Sa 
È * secret wags horribly revealed, when Us 


š 
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was found wedged among a heap of gold Coins ARER 
been hidden by the ‘wonder of flix and floge HA i 
poet, who sees reasons and reasons, as he says, i And 
that the Christian faith is true, gives as the first of them SUD. 
'T is the faith that launched point-blank h . 


At the head of a lie—taught original sin, 
The corruption of man’s heart. 


er dart 


Perhaps the most painful case of failure recorded by Brow 
and this because it has come through the tr 
elemental law, ‘ the straight outflow of law,’ ‘ the fount fresh į 
God’s footstool,’ is that of Louscha, the mother who nal 
wolves to tear her children from her, and can come home to tl 
her story, and finish by speaking of the good that tears do ani 
of the sweetness of life. j 

Thamuris fails through pride. How grandly he matches thy 
morning which has the mastery over all the pomps of natun, 
whereof : 


Ding 
ansgression y 


Each, with a glory and a rapture twined 
About it, joined the rush of air and light 
And force: the world was of one joyous mind. 


Thamuris, marching, let no fancy slip 
Born of the fiery transport; lyre and song 
Were his. to smite with hand and launch from lip— 


Peerless recorder, since the list grew long 
Of poets (saith Homeros) free to stand 
Pedestalled ’mid the Muses’ temple-throng, 


A statued service, laurelled, lyre in hand, 
(Ay, for we see them)—Thamuris of Thrace 
Predominating foremost of the band. 


Therefore the morn-ray that enriched his face, 
If it gave lambent chill, took flame again 
From flush of pride; ho saw, he knew the place. 


He is sure of victory, and—vwaits. 
Which wins—Warth’s poet or the Heavenly Muse ae g d 

And Browning’s Aristophanes himself, who has ar 
Thamuris marching, fails as one who has frittered P 
strength instead of bringing it to bear on one great pupo w 

In Martin Relph also there is the great failure, here tun 
that came of the one instant ungrasped, the one oppo oD: 
go. These are great tragedies, and much to be ponder’ 4 

We know that Browning’s education (using thom 
narrower sense) was almost, if not entirely, °% aes 
and artistic side. Mrs. Orr draws attention t0, es she! 
of his training in logic and mathematics, and believ 
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¡djed the subjects “ which train, even coerce, the thinking 
he stud! he might not, as a poet, have fallen into ‘ the involutions 
mpverlapping of thought and phrase so often occurring in his 
aot But surely a perfectly clear form of expression is quite 
wo n toa non-mathematician, and to one who has made no 
ee study of logic, and the result of the studies which Mrs, 
ements the absence of would possibly have only been seen 
ma increase of the argumentative mass of verse, so large a part 
p ich the lovers of the poet feel might well be spared. 
: n is idle to speculate on the might-have-been, and yet it is not 
easy to suppress one’s wonder as to what effect ordinary public 
school life and ‘varsity training might have had on Robert 
Browning. At first sight there seems something almost abnormal 
inhishatred of that school life which most healthy boys get to love, 
and, as a matter of course, take a pride in. He had also, in his 
youth, a dislike of university teaching ; he left London University 
in his second term. We may, however, remember that he had 
no experience of the life of a great public school, and that in 
London he had no opportunity of taking part in that social life 
which highly cultivated scholars have spoken of as the most 
valuable part of their university career. If Oxford or Cambridge 
“had done nothing else for him, one of them would have saved him 
from the undertaking and accomplishing of the extraordinary bit 
of preparation for literary work in the reading of Johnson’s 
Dictionary right through. (Mrs. Orr says he ‘digested’ it!) I 
found in this labour of his a possible explanation of Browning’s 
odd idea that ‘dare’ and ‘ need,’ when used in the third person 
(not = challenges or lacks) are vulgarisms. Johnson gives “needs ’ 
only, for the third person. Such a usage sounds odd in : 


And, for my own sake, why needs struggle be?” 


Yet Browning had no objection to splitting his infinitive! 
ee the narrowness of his education is chiefly seen is, as it 
scientifi some of us, in his want of sympathy with the great 
As Walt movements synchronous with the later part of his life. 
Mover Whitman well says, ‘ Exact science and its practical 

ents are no check on the greatest poet, but always his 


encoura 
ragemenț.? 11 Surely Tennyson’s poetry was ennobled and 


Steatened b 4 : 5 
h y this i i athy. Those who 
ave g ennobling and greatening symp ne amed 


f m -n of Browning as ‘ out of date’ may ait 
Ss ough hich T have Sane of as narrowness in his education. À 
rey LADY the want of sympathy with that which apens 
A Ta hay orlds of wonder and delight and reverence and love í 

PAR: fen from the cast of his mind, or even from the 


1° Ring and Book: Guido. 
n Leaves of Grass: Preface. 
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clinging to the old and absurd fancy that science 
warring powers. Otherwise to talk of one of the D ay 
as being ‘ out of date’ were an absurdity, for a ø Sreatest i 

: 2 great k 
greatest has nothing to do with time. I say at ' Poet at} 
because when he then deals with truths, emotions, 5 
are those that are universal, not the phasal difficulties thy 
one-sided developments that are perpetually coming up and th, 

If, with every allowance for the personality of his poems 

as for the personality in them, it be held that he claims madi 
let it be granted him freely, but by no means as to one a 
wing may now and then flag after great and noble flight; forties 
is in him no flagging of purpose and power, but, as T hele 
deliberate choice of another level. True, he may sometime 
afflict our ears with the thud of trampling consonants ; presenty 
with prose for philosophic poetry; set cleverness in the wrm 
place; more than once or twice be guilty of sins against gx 
taste ; perhaps, even, now and then miss the centre he is essaying 
to find. But, with all these things allowed, he has assured 
made the greatest poetic offering set in the nineteenth centin 
before God and man. Tet us study him with the loving studyil 
those who aim rather to be finders than to be hailed as discoverer 
Let us go often in his company. for it is delitable truly, and listen 
to his music with open ears, and therefor be thankful. 


ang religio 


FEmny HIckEer. 
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THE REVIVAL OF BOXING 


the last few years boxing has regained much of its lost 
ievel popularity in England, and there is really sorasa why we should 
eting | join certain Puritanical moralists in deploring the fact. In its 
entul modern form pugilism 1s the finest of all personal pastimes ; 
i regarded as an exercise, it clears the eye and cleanses the physique 
t ani ata minimum expenditure of time and money; and as a moral 
discipline, it has very few rivals, seeing that no man can excel 
in the ring who loses his temper or even his temperament in 
entin | adversity. Now and again some Nonconformist divine takes up 
tudyo | his parable against the sport, denouncing its renascence as a proof 
tiat we are reverting to methods of barbarism. Thus the 
Rey. F. B. Meyer, while omitting to rebuke the hooligans of his 
political party for their thousand brutalities during the Railway 
Strike, thought ‘there ought to be enough Christianity in this 
country ’ to prevent the contest between Johnson and Wells for 
the World’s Heavy-weight Championship (which was arranged for 
the 2nd inst.) from being held in London. He was afraid it would 
Infect every boys’ school in the land with a craze for boxing. 
et) not? If the art of self-defence were as keenly cultivated 
a $ peona schools as it is in certain public schools, the number 
sie ligans who prefer kicking and belt-slinging and bottle- 
the Bact to the use of their fists would rapidly decrease, for, as 
a a een curates, muscular Christians for the most part, 
4 ene the lad who learns how to box invariably bene 
gentleman © Person and, if he must fight, will always ieee , z 
2 sport whi Rew nee specific example of these absurd attac i 
bruta; ity ea : has long since been purged from Ree 
ing fact ee 18 not more dangerous than Rugby football oT T 
to de RA mg on a sportive wicket, is the assertion that a rn 
taison d éty a image as shown forth in one another 1S oe 
Yone W ¢ of boxing. Such a charge could only have been E = 
the box i ad hever seen a contest under modern rules. a 
ey © 18 severely punished in a long-distance glove-fig 


{A p verp ; 
| ketak ae ed out of recognition (as sometimes happened when 
J Uiseg . 

vari 


thee | DURING 


veren. 
q listen f < 


8 were used), and since he is in hard conair ae 
y disappear in a day or two. Those who retrai 
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_ tenance of many respectable persons and of many ° 
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from taking exercise regularly, or live too luxurioy l i 
mulating Sitzfleisch and losing that austerity of E thus A 
part and parcel of the modern conception of ben Which j 
Venus is almost unthinkable nowadays), certan (a Piy 
human form divine to a much greater extent than ae cette N 
pugilist. After all, these are but isolated and ines | 
which cannot prevail as long as we admit ‘th 
is a noble thing and necessary to the salvation of the Most civ 
nations. Until the advance of science and the coole ; 
earth reduce us to the condition of the Martians inven 
Mr. H. G. Wells, mere crawling brains inhabiting vagt d 
weirdly adroit machines, no combination of intellectual ai f 
with moral courage will be altogether sufficient for all crite) | 
emergencies. 
In America, where the Puritanical method of making m 
against the symbol rather than against the idea symbolised is mo | 
prevalent than in this country, a so-called ‘crusade’ agains | 
boxing has been successful to a certain extent. In many of th} 
cities and large towns exhibitions of boxing are illegal underth } 
municipal by-laws, and several of the States have legislated agains | 
such spectacles. But the observer who looks below the surface } 
not convinced that the standard of public morality has been raisi | 
as a result of calling in the assistance of the law-maker. The i 
American public is more eager than ever to see boxers at ther 
fell work ; they will go anywhere and pay anything to see their 
self-advertised gladiators, and for that purpose cheerfully ea 
themselves in the ranks of the law-breakers. It is the old star: 
laws that are made in advance of public opinion add only t al 
sum of a nation’s lawlessness, the most ruinous form Pee 
hypocrisy. Moreover, by depriving a popular sport of the 


Fectua] 
at physical o | 


5 va Have 0 f 
wish to be thought respectable, the American reformer etl 


much to brutalise it and demoralise its followers- 3 jn W 
boxing was never part of a gentleman’s education “ytled j 
England of Byron’s day ; the American of good family § es | 
disputes with the help of a bowie-knife or its successor < pü i 
shooter—never with the weapons provided by nature: peti 
with the naked fists for prize-money was introduce Sa fot | 
American element in the immigration of the ‘thirties a wt 
and to this day the transplanted Celts—saloon keep bat, . 
politicians and bookmakers and shell-game men and the que 
are the Transatlantic pugilist’s chief patrons. wh es on D ; 
berry code finally superseded the old inclusive D ost BA N 
the American sportsman properly so called took an ve abor 
game for a time, and something was done to li ts pag 
Plane of the all-in scrummages of Donnybrook Ba" 
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tto civilise American boxing was a failure chiefly, no doubt 
those who were anxious to reform their fellow-citizens 
that good results might be achieved by reforming a 
;ofever-increasing popularity. Later on they tried this plan, 
spor a understanding the nature of the problem to be solved, 
Ea sad mess of it. i bee succeeded in persuading a 
number of municipalities ig oe a the naming of the winner 
oints in a public contest, the idea being to diminish the 

Eo of the struggle for victory. But, as might have been fore- 
A the opposite result was actually achieved; for the boxer 
engaged in a ‘ no decision : contest could only add a big ‘W’ to 
his record (thus increasing his value as a popular entertainer) by a 
knock-out or by so damaging the other man that he could not go 
on fighting. In England, the professional glove-fighter who has 
the upper hand knows he can win on points and always spares 
a beaten antagonist. In America, thanks to the interference of 
the well-meaning moralist, such a measure of pugilistic chivalry 
isso unprofitable that no boxer who wishes to rise in his profession 
can afford it. Itis true, no doubt, that the ‘ no decision’ contest 
has helped to increase the effectiveness of the American style. 
Since it is nine points in such a game to show oneself the winner, 
the American boxer is always ready—readier far than the average 
English practitioner—to see and seize the opportunity for a decisive 
stroke. But this improvement in technique was not the object 
the moralist had in mind when he interfered with a game which 
hedid not understand. The humorous common-sense of English- 
me should prevent the perpetration of such idiotic ‘reforms’ 
on this side of the Atlantic. Our object should be not to suppress 
ee boxing contests, attendance at which is part of the amateur’s 

Ueation, but to keep the professional game in this country free 
om the foul and brutal methods of the Transatlantic practitioner. 
Then only should these methods be vigorously tabooed, but the 
on a of the American expert himself—unless he happens to 
shoud van and sportsmanlike boxer of the McFarland type— 
Mote than vigorously discouraged. Seeing that he seldom has 

oY Eis not 3 a drop or two, if so much, of English blood in his Hea 
cr i Urprising that the said expert lacks his English rivais 
e a X fair play. He was not born to sportsmanship i 
ik “S it been thrust 'on him by contact with his socia 
! io O is he likely t hieve it until the lower-class 
fan lear hkely to ac. EE ye 

jul tactics ns that it is better to lose honestly than Hee a 

fte so Tris interesting to trace the historical A En 7 
0g; where, unfortunately, the successful fighter re Fe 
Teast re Money than an English champion. eee 

~ Y American boxers who earn 10007. a ye 
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upwards.) Time was when pugilism was accounted j 
Einglishman’s natural prerogatives ; even Irishmen One ot 
men were thought to be racially incapable of acquiring m ee 


the rudiments of the art. The first successful any Te ity 
Jew in the old Prize-Ring was supposed at the time to be i . 
3 a 


of left-handed miracle ; with unconscious humour a rins- ft 
attributed his surprising victory to the bewilderm ett 
opponent unable to make anything of a fellow who < cae of 
like a Christian in the judgment of many gentlemen wnt 
in their guineas to see him beat.’ In after years Mendon d | 
many others of his cosmopolitan race became famous as ee i 
though the suspicion that they were lacking in “bottom ss 
(the old-fashioned phrase for nervous stamina) long survived n i 
is not yet quite extinct, the members of ‘the Fancy ’ were a 
pelled to admit that the Jew could learn how to use his fists, ani) 
for that reason to accept him as a species of honorary Englishman | 
Later on the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum (the Scoti otk} 
familiar ‘tag were, of course, Irishmen) asserted itself in the my} 
in the persons of a succession of hurricane fighters with little} 
no skill, but a white-hot zeal which, as Heenan’s achievement} 
proved, no amount of punishment could extinguish. 
It was the Irish immigrant, as I have pointed out, who tot 
our fine old national pastime to the United States. The spt 
suffered in the process of transition ; the Celtic missionaries ù| 
boxing were unscientific in their methods, and little more the 
pavement artists at the best—at all events until the advent of t | 
famous John L. Sullivan, who had his eccentricities, but 
unquestionably brief and businesslike in his method of ca 1 
of a weaker opponent. His special gifts included a a 
glare, the power of hypnotising referees into allowing him” 
over a fallen opponent and smash him as he rose, as i a0 
as any heavy-weight ever possessed, and a very solid an 


, DOS p 
punch to the point of the chin. “He had his faults ging 


SF 


a Celtic surname. Those who had not received 
boon from ‘their parents had to choose between accep 
nom-de-guerre or being sedulously ignored bY he 
boxing entertainments. is ow? 

Then, in the early nineties the negro came to Mat BE 
in England, in the days of the old Prize-Ring» © tist 
had distinguished themselves (Molyneux, 2 troe ? jel 


f? 
f ive Š or 
best of these pioneers), but it was not until the a a 


ting © ae 
manag? SA 
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Jeorge Dixon, Joe Gans, and other negro boxers of 
the white professionals of the United States realised 


go; 
ils that 


pnas a of a ‘ Black Peril,’ and attempted to evade it by 
the 5 the colour-line in championship contests. Peter Jackson 
raw: 


ne the dominant figure at the beginning of this era of negro 
‘kad macy which has not yet passed by. No swifter, or more 
itl; or more effective heavy-weight ever entered the four- 
que arena in our day. I have never seen his equal among the 
‘hig fellows asa judge of Sed aie plas panther-like glide into 
position or just out of danger was the very poetry of motion. Gans, 
gilis a light-weight who never minded giving away a stone or two 
spit in a contest for stakes, was not inferior to Jackson in point of 
eda} offortless artistry. But Jackson was not only a great boxer, but 
re cou. also a great-hearted sportsman ; you could not talk to him for five 
sts, ai} minutes without feeling that he was a nephew of Uncle Remus, 
ishma soto speak, and utterly incapable of taking a mean advantage 
ioftk} inthe ring or even speaking ungenerously of a rival. I met him at 
therig} the Grasmere Sports, a centre of English sportsmanship, where 
littlea } one sees nature and man and beast all at their best, and the stout 
remeni f North Country wrestlers, Steadman and Lowden and the rest, were 
| all of opinion that the negro champion was a “complete chap’ 
ho tw} with no trick about him, except, of course, the Ethiopian weak- 
he spat} Ness for many-jointed words. Both Jackson and Gans, who was 
also a modest and amiable person, died prematurely of consump- 
lion, but they were succeeded by other formidable negro boxers. 
ao at the present moment four coloured heavy-weights— 
i ra Macvea, Jeannette, and Sam Langford—are in a class 
it aemselves, and manifestly superior both in skill and in 
ine to the best of the so-called ‘ white hopes ’ who wish 
een defeat of Jeffries. By the way, the ‘blue savage 
EA ay Cashel Byron’s opponent in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
stccesafu] a 18 quite unknown in the modern ring. — All the 
“a Reed boxers, without exception, have white man’s 
thereabouts, veins. Johnson, for example, is a mulatto or 
Octoroon, ” and Jeannette is a quadroon at least, perhaps an 
Coloured Boe nq there can be no denying that these copper- 
White ox TR have a higher standard of sportsmanship than the 
s| the Ghee. ? paie his racial origin, who is manufactured in 
ates. 
aes the American citizen of European pe E 
Xample ae the ring. Among German Sate se 
Ee = Most prominent to-day are ae Bia ee 
Mpionshi y ewis, and Papke, all of whom claim the yam i 
i ee X espective classes with a, ear ait 
T ea racial definition of the Transa 


as often as not involve the invention of a formula 
3D2 
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as complex as any of those used in organic Chemisty i 
who certainly mixed brains with his boxing, is a x y. Baty 
His real name is Noah Brusso; his father was q au 1D Dai 
mother a German Pole, and there are traces in his tt 
of the Ethiopian blood which to some extent has tara iy 
island races of the Mediterranean. America, the melt all È 
old-world peoples, is prolific in the production of these a 
types. As yet the Oriental pur sang, who has shown hime 
a skilful wrestler, and is also good at the more humane zane su 
not thrown his turban into the roped arena. But he may aa 
at any moment. my 
Meanwhile, almost every European country is produi 
capable pugilists. France, for example, possesses in Moreay al 
Carpentier two boxers who are absolutely first-rate; indeel | 
the latter, who is still in his ‘teens, should train on into a watt: 
champion, provided, of course, he is not overworked by the gree 
persons who are running him as a species of infant phenomenn 
For the last two years Paris has been the centre of a boxing cr, 
and when the gigantic and grotesque Sari Macvea (netti 
Johnson the best of the coloured heavy-weights) or some hon 
made celebrity has been engaged in a contest, the occasion bk 
been made a social function, the best seats at the ring-side beit 
monopolised by fashionable ladies almost as lightly clad as th 
boxers themselves. Some of the French professionals have bea 
much petted by these fair decadents, and one at least of E 
curly-haired lad with an Egyptian profile—possesses a on 
collection of love-letters, not all of which are emanations n a 
fractional worlds of the great pleasure-city. Fortunately, 
are signs that the craze is at last exhausted which i. 
wearer of an historic name (a misfit, but what of that?) to “ail 
him as cher petit monstre (as if he had been her toy-do8) i 
send him a lock of hair to be worn as an amulet) Joy 
getting how scanty is the accomniodation provided for f 
in a professional boxer’s uniform. No doubt such exces eof 
worship are deplorable ; many of the Parisian wits a ig hilt 
them. But itis so much to the good, surely, that le 0° ost | 
la savate in France, and that even the Apache, € Bi | 
world’s hooligans by far, is now learning to use js n5 po 
Italy also is beginning to produce boxers, and hich are 
why the latent athletic ability of the Latin mace e 
given to overeating or drunkenness, Should not et 
strenuous game. The Frenchman and the ++% 
fund of constitutional stamina (their recent 
running-path and in Marathon races prove as ee 2 
to undergo the self-denial of hard training tha? i 
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Prcapsnlen oF every form of manual dexterity. Such 
god a | ? 
patriote rhymes as 
One Freuchman beat two from Italy, 


And big jolly Englishman beat all three, 


not likely ‘to be justified by the history of the modern prize- 
yng M Scandinavia, again, boxing is becoming a popular 
stime ; Sweden, a nation of gymnasts, has some very fair 
amateurs, and in Battling Nelson, who succeeded Gans as the 
light-weight champion of America, Denmark produced a cast-iron 
pugilist whose capacity of standing punishment has never been 
equalled. Be. 

Thus it will be seen that boxing is now a cosmopolitan game, 
and that England must be content to be prima inter pares as a 
nursery of boxing champions, and, what is much more important 
to set a standard of sportsmanship to the whole world. It may ie 
that we shall presently lose the pride of place to the Americans, 
who are already ahead of us in the production of successful 
middle-weights and heavy-weights. But the loss of a few world’s 
championship fights is a small price to pay for maintaining the 
ferns: the English ring. The American method of pro- 
M. Wipe (the theme occurs ad nauseam in Trans- 
ee Bpor ae papers) differs considerably from that which is 
ae le ngland, where the all-round athlete is wisely pre- 
Sisal ae pees specialist. In England the profes- 
fivamaont A a to discover himself ; when he has acquired a 
apounding i: 8 "k and shown himself willing and able to endure 
aA A = asks for a trial at the National Sporting Club, and 
kanea Wes warrants an appearance at headquarters. To 
find that hen a n all-round athlete, and you will generally 
Englishman i Peres wholesome-looking lad, obviously an 
butas a hearty o likes the vigour and the rigour of the game, 
of the code i z contempt for infringements of the spirit and letter 
a profession T e may or may not attain high honours ; boxing 18 

ether he win which many are called but few chosen. But 
ong odds that i e Lonsdale belt or remains a third-rater, it 18 very 
t 0 has intell S continues to be a decent, well-conducted citizen, 
i he glori ed ectual interests outside his profession. The agè of 

ata A or gipsy has gone, never to return; 2® man can 
y TIR in ead Be i the modern ring if he does not possess : 
Mttibuteg, of working order as well as the necessary physica 
; pattant, Tan speed and dexterity are NOW the ae 
of pa belts 7 out exception, the six present holders fe 

w Ethan in aC OR Of which carries with it the Championship 

: Its class) are well-mannered mer who would not 
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think of squandering their stamina in riotous living 
as amiable and respectable as any well-known ie 
cricketer. In one or two cases a certain ch 


0 
: : é Aarm 
adds to a popularity which is certainly F 


Bombardier Wells, for example, the long-limb ‘ pe E 
looking youth who should some day win the heavy-wes St ey 
pionship of the world, is as pleasant a person to mest ag ea Chay, 
famous University athlete. The simplicity, often amon 
guilelessness, which isa constant characteristic of the Aghti 
in all ages, still distinguishes the boxer from his fellon Tai 
does that quaint, careful gentleness which is born of the fl 
é : aR Ct 
sciousness of great strength. It is true that ‘the tough charta | 
the fellow in whom the tiger or the bear is dominant, is still ht 
met with in the English ring. But he never attains the hichss f 
honours, and if he cannot control his elemental passions sy 
ceases to obtain engagements, and is reduced to the status of i) 
unskilled labourer from which he ought never to have been allowel 
to emerge. There is no place in the swift, strenuous, nene 
taxing, mind-perplexing game of to-day, the chess of athletis | 
for the athlete who lacks either brain-power or the capacityd} 
self-discipline. 


Tn cosmopolitan America, however, where boxing is not ina 
sense a national game (as it is in all our great cities—for t 
simple and sufficient reason that it is the most economical dl 
pastimes), the public entertainer who specialises in boxing mus 
search the polyglot slums for the raw material for champu 
making. And he much prefers the rough of abnormal w 
to the wholesome athletic youth who does not look as if he ae 
escaped from gaol or a museum of freaks. The ie wil 
plans and specifications include a round cast-iron head yee 
chin, ribs that almost meet across the stomach, the Be A 
convulsive clutch, and a low nervous organisation indi a 1i 
pain. And if his new discovery has a punch in addition Sul 
physical peculiarities which enable him to stand 4 aa aalt 
i of hammering, then he feels that he has really uneart a E 

$ making mechanism of flesh and blood. , I bave io the m 
‘camps’ in which these prodigies are taught to of than? z 
_ of their unnatural gifts, and have been more amazed cet | 
at the queer faces and grotesque forms of the pupils: 

_ the impressario would say when gently chaffed, ple 
show, sure; but you could hit most of them boys ™”. 
hammer and they'd never feel it, and some of them g 
considerable. And they'll put it over some of Yoi 


z 
boy” aA 

sh boxers when the time comes. Your E Dele a 
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Te methods of these flesh-and-blood fighting machines 
If T be compared with the unseaworthy skimming-dishes 
ip A Tis by the defenders of the America Cup) were exe t 
! called J” ual in this country, I should give up going to see boxing 
ei American ring-craft begins long before the Dee 
meets thering. He has peen pai to have a telegram sent 
us opponent a few minutes before the contest was to start, 
announcing the death of his aili ng child, in order to profit by the 
mental shock of an unexpected sorrow di One of the chief pre- 
iminary points 1s to * get the goat ` of his opponent; by inter- 
pretation, 50 to jar his feelings that his mind will not be altogether 
in his work when the gong sounds for hostilities to begin. A 
disgusting taunt, a contemptuous smile, a refusal to shake hands, 
preposterous bet, an elaborate wasting of time—these are some 
of the tricks employed by the would-be goat-getter. Nothing is 
neglected that will make for an opponent’s discomfort. For 
example, the master of American ring-craft fights with two or 
three days’ growth of beard on his chaps (you can seldom accuse 
him of possessing a chin), knowing that the prickles will prove 
imitating in the close clinches. 
But it is when the contest actually begins that the true inward- 
ness of the American ‘ rough-house style’ (as it is significantly 
called) becomes manifest to all beholders. Obvious fouls are 
not perpetrated ; even the most complaisant referee (and the com- 
plaisance of the American referee is at times amazing) would be 
compelled to disqualify the man who used his knee or struck an 
penent when he was on his knees. But groin-hitting (when 
D it other fellow’s opaque back is turned to the referee), elbow- 
tiga eng in the ribs, hitting with the wrist or heel of the hand. 
with ® ee head under the opponent’s chin and then jerking it up, 
ica when straightened out so as to injure the elbow- 
explained are and other more insidious devices, not to be 
American H out diagrams, are commonplace practices in the 
ship antennae There have been in the U nited States chan 
Would have b at were veritable orgies of foul play, wee 
} referee, Th een stopped in a few minutes by an ae a 
men momen American science of clinching, in which se 
t Tenement ay to get one hand free for hitting, 1S full of the 
Tish erg of unfaimess; it is necessarily unknown to Eng- 
“hich | ai have been brought up on the ‘clean break, 
we Only sportsmanlike way out of the inevitable 
5 arise out of a rush to get inside. It must be | 
lness ¢ ens that the American style is—apart from we 
‘ peas it—in one all-important respect eae 
eh Soh style. The English boxer is too be ele 
y ow, or ots to the head; he is apt to forget that as Tor 
Wo or three comparatively light ones addresse 


to | 
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the same spot, do more to slow down an o 
of blows in the upper plane that do not reach theta? 
small and elusive mark. The American boxer, on the 
attacks in both planes, and, if he has a prefere ot 
land in the lower regions. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
would do better against the cosmopolitan experts if they our 
attention to the attack in the middle line and the Hie 
covering up against body-blows, which are the staff of E ; 
; 


Mg 
PPonent th ? 


a utj, 


Point, 


a 
nce, would W 


Every lover of boxing for boxing’s sake was sorr 
Johnson was to meet Wells in the days of his novit 
have been far better to have given the latter, a Most promis | 
young boxer, time to attain his full strength, and add to hig one 
ence and knowledge of ring-craft by disposing of the other claim: 
ants to the English Championship—of whom Curran, Cha, 


y to hear the f 
late. Th wol 


Moir, and the South African champion, Storbeck, are the mo 
formidable. But for the fact that the opposition to the conie 
originated in the camp of those who would have us believe th 
boxing—like horse-racing or the theatre—is an un-Christion bis 
ness, I should not have been sorry to see the contest stopped. l 
was not a sportsmanlike match, as Lord Lonsdale has pointed out; 
it was arranged merely to put money into the pockets of a syndicilt 
of promoters. But it would be foolish to concede a point tot 
Puritanical remnant of these latter days, successors of those vi 
put down bear-baiting not because it hurt the bear but because 
_ gave pleasure to the spectators. We cannot always be sitting? 
__ the chapels of these people and listening to their political sem 


unfair to both boxers, who are nothing if not scientific. Ti 1 
= not having yet had time to come to his full strength, i i 
entirely on his pace and dexterity and ‘ straight left, 2 pel 
weapon against the man who tries to rush him. Johns h 


: ere a ae 
_ methods in the clinches are not above criticism, is naturals y 
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th of the accommodation required to make cricket and 
one-ten ur stock remedies against the physical degeneracy of the 
football 7 But wherever a fair-sized room and two pairs of boxing- 
Bhai be provided, the elements of the ‘noble art of self. 
defence (let us not forget the good old phrase) may be taught 
hing done to diminish the sum-total of the hooliganism 
hich, aS Mr. Arthur Morrison once reminded us, is largely a 
ee of the nerves in an undeveloped and unhealthy body. The 
abject of reformers should be, not to arrest the growing popularity 
of boxing and diminish the supply of professional teachers, but 
to prevent the degradation of the game itself by the intrusion of 
un-English methods. As long as sportsmen of the Lonsdale type 
take a personal interest in the control of professional boxing, as 
Jong as we have referees (such as Messrs. Eugene Corri, J. H. 
Douglas, A. F. Bettinson, and many others) who will not allow 
the laws of the ring to be evaded, as long as all ranks of society 
are represented at the ring-side, there is no reason to fear that our 
oldest national sport will become Americanised. If American 
fighters reftuse—as one has refused—to appear in.an English ring 
because an English referee would not ‘stand for’ their peculiar 
methods, so much the better; their room is preferable to their 
company. But the time is not far distant when American boxing 
will be Anglicised, under the pressure of a more enlightened 
opinion on the less civilised side of the Atlantic as to the 
characteristics of a true manly sport. 
E. B. OSBORN. 
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OUR MOSLEM SISTERS 


AT the present moment when the affairs of Turkey are Occupying | 
a prominent place in the public mind, it might not be uninteres. 
ing to bring before the English public some account of tte 
thoughts and feelings of the Turkish woman, who, surely, s 
well as her countryman, deserves a measure of consideratio. 
Having lived in Egypt for more than a quarter of a century ani | 
having had opportunities there of forming acquaintance with man 
Turkish ladies, I feel that I must bring to the notice of the wom 
readers of this Review my experience relating to their position 
Now, when the feminist movement is making headway her, i 
; seems to be a peculiarly appropriate occasion to ask the women d | 
= Great Britain to support the efforts of their Moslem sisters, efoti i 
= wWhichare going on, slowly and silently, behind the closed muse 
= beyehs of the Turkish harems; and when I have laid the 
before them, I feel confident that it will enlist the sympathy a 
= sections of British women, both those who think the ee 
_ champions here at home have done enough for their cause, # 1 
those whose desire it is to urge it on still further. i 
It is the duty of Englishwomen to recognise the eit 
‘Intellectual needs of their Eastern sisters. Perhaps ae bi d 
_ lack of sympathy may be due to ignorance of the we q adits 
affairs. They may not realise that there are cultiva e ima 
___ who, though brought up in strict seclusion, cherish sie asl | 
which are pure and high, and who, under the greates ch Bil 
ies, are trying to effect a change in their mi st 
nd their co-religionists from their sadly 20 
once more, as they were many centuries * 
husbands and male relatives as comp ra 
te and social life. In this matter I 4° 
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n this paper is a touching appeal addressed by a Turkish 

“hose acquaintance I had the pleasure of making during 
in the East, to her compatriots and co-religionists. 
oY nally written in Turkish, she translated it into French for 

e enelit, and the examination of the chief lines of argument 
p pe the best way to convey to Englishwomen a sense of the 
wil assity that exists for them to stretch forth a hand in sympathy 
nes cultured ladies who are striving to regain their former 
aition of dignity and social usefulness. The fact that the pleas 
for the removal of the restrictions that now lie heavy upon them 
are not based on any example that may have come to them across 
the seas from England or America, but are founded on the very 
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freely i 
princess, 
stay 


Upying f 


principles and laws of their own religion, proves that the move- 
ites. | ment is sincere, that it is one sprung from the hearts of those 
of tk | who dwell within the harems, and is not an extraneous growth of 
ely, | artificially grafted Western sentiment. On the contrary, the 
atin, | Princess throughout lays stress on the necessity of avoiding any 


ry an} servile copying of Occidental customs. Here her opinion tallies 
hmay | completely with that of a great English authority, the Earl of 


woma f 
osition. 


Cromer, whose experience has taught him the danger of intro- 
ducing a European education unreservedly among Eastern people. 


here, i } A Buropeanised Egyptian man usually becomes an Agnostic, and 
mend} often assimilates many of the least worthy portions of European 
efors | Civilisation. Is there any reason why European education should 
pushin: not produce the same effect on the Europeanised Egyptian woman? 
he case I know of none.’ But while thus uncertain of its results, he 
yof il despairs entirely of a civilisation equal to the European standard 
erin f making any progress in Mahometan countries unless the condition 
se, al} Of their women is improved. 

I j ; 
ral al a may be asked [he says] whether anyone can conceive the existence of 
een | oeeup ‘opean civilisation on the assumption that the position which women 
| te dl | lind fee Europe is abstracted from the general plan? As well can a man 
‘ai the positio his birth be made to conceive the existence of colour. Change 
hh é civilisation, of women, and one of the main pillars, not only of European 
pimen Teligion in but at all events of the moral code based on the Christian 
ssi Womens not of Christianity itself, falls to the ground. The position of 
' n in Egypt : k nita is therefore a 
po fatal obsta Pe and in Mahometan countries generally, is wer 
Cimi thiha CE to the attai ion of thought and character 
osti hich should attainment of that elevation of thought at if that 
‘i the CWiliga ion i accompany the introduction of European civilisation, 11 © 
Me 4 Vwoula to produce its full measure of beneficial effect. The obvious 
| @Ppear to be to educate the women.” 


e@ueatin ces also that the new movement in favour of female 
l Populatio, 1S commencing to take root among the meee 
W Not Egypt. “The younger generation are beginning © 


1 E 
2 Modern Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer, vol. ji. p. 54- 
Ibig. p. 538. 
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demand that their wives should possess some qualificat 
; a yy lcat 
than those which can be secured in the exclusion of i lon Oth, 

So, with this preliminary testimony from the a areni 
as to the need for and the awakening interest in femal of Tote 
among Mahometans, I will pass on to an account of a Ucati 
state of affairs among Mabometan ladies, i 
rienced by one of themselves. 

The first point emphasised by the Princess ig the 
ence in the present position of euler women compared with ty 
formerly held by them in the early days of Islam. The change ly 
been a retrograde, not a progressive, one. The student of his 
knows that long ago a Moslem lady was capable of fulfilling th 
natural ayocations of her sex, and also enjoyed the necessary ier 
to engage in social work suited to her rank. On many occasions 
achieved notable heights of culture and even of political influen, 
Nor did her male compatriots object to her thus entering upontt 
field of active duties. In those bygone days women were helli 
the deepest respect. The ordinances of their religion upheld then 
in their rights, and especially during the second century of ile 
Hegira, that brilliant era of Arab civilisation, they were fret 
render important service to their country and worked on an equ 
footing with men to further the cause of civilisation and progres 
‘Reigning sovereigns, preachers, magistrates, directors of religi i 
bodies, and professors of theology can be cited amongst the ae 
able women of that time,’ says the Princess. ‘ Some held the "i 
of governors of important towns, while some even cone 
strongholds, and accompanied their husbands when chargite i 
enemy. J could name a score of these celebrated eee 
examples, but it will suffice for my argument to mention ; a 
those who have stood out more prominently in history fe F 
rest.’ The Princess then quotes a number of Moslem j rods 
reigned as sovereigns in their own right at different ai fay 
Turkish and Arabian history—Padicha Hatoum® pit 
Hatoume, Seyida Chadjar Hamatsu, Garize Talé. 58 oi | 
commanders she mentions Bilomé, wife of the ao pow f 
who was entrusted with the command of the impor aine ; 
of Ismik, and Taffi Hatoume, wife of the Emir Dee K 
held a similar position at Thaissere (formerly Ce expo 
docia). There were, moreover, she asserts, brilhan j dang“ 
of law and theology among Moslem women—Oumen Iss T pee! 
of the Imaum, Ibrahim el Harbi, whose juagmens a pot 
acknowledged as valuable by erudite doctors of laws E pup p 
who lived in the fourth century of the Hegira, WO of ed 
the famous Ibni Semâni. Later, in the eighth A pany oe | 
Hegira, there were Sittel Fenkala, who number?” i 

3 Modern Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer, vol. ii. P: 


as Seen and a 


sr eat dif. 
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among her audience, and Sendala Halba, a famous 


en SURE 
3 Oth, Be her of theology and jurisprudence at Aleppo. Fatma-bint- 
iad Jad «bord in Egypt in the eighth century of the Hegira, is also 
pe Ee ined py the Princess as a doctor of the canonical law, mother- 
atiy men” 


f a religious community, and so renowned for her learn- 


a enperior O 3 
po sipe loquence, and powers of debate that she proved superior 
p in controversy to the greatest savants of her day. Zeymildar- 


Waginha, whose husband was a magistrate in Andalusia, presided 
ai the tribunal alongside of him, and her decisions were quite as 
much respected as those of her husband. In the reign of the Otto- 


ne man Sultan Bayazid I., Selma gave lessons in the mosques and 
$ n public schools to students of both sexes, for at that period the co- 
r liber education of boys and girls was an accepted system. 

l} 


The enthusiasm and courage of the Moslem women in time of 
varis a matter of history. The Princess in support of this quotes 


fl 2 
mae the instance of the battle fought in the year 641 A.D. between the 


ee Khalif Omar and Heraclius, where the women, besides helping 
1d then in the fight, also acted as guardian angels in tending the fallen, . 
of th carrying water to the thirsty, binding up their wounds, and all the 


while exhorting the combatants to renewed efforts. Thus en- 
couraged by their intrepid womenfolk, the soldiers dared not turn 
their backs on the enemy. 

So we find Moslem women in early days preparing themselves 
for work in all domains of learning and administration, and occupy- 
ing a position even more exalted than women hold in modern 


free i 
m equa! 


he posts f ; 
aul society. What, then, are the causes which led to their repression 
ring the and which have closed every outlet to their energy and ambition? 
men 8 The Princess gives the reason in a few words. ‘ The decadence 


i our women can be traced from the moment when the Mahome- 
an world itself fell into degenerate habits, and began to imitate 


jes wh? im nefarious customs of other nations, whilst it tried to stifle its 
riods a reac by giving false interpretations to the laws of the Koran. 
nck wards the end of the dynasty of the Abbasid Khalifs, the 


M 7 
Moslem woman first found herself sinking from her high place of 


Orkon nes Mt aury and debauchery took possession of the Court ; 
fortte® ioe ecame a mere chattel, the instrument of her lord and 
ne W the "E Vicious pleasure. The conquest of Constantinople gave 
cap that anag stroke to the liberties of Moslem women, and from 
pone iva *y the sensuous, indulgent life of the harem, with its soft 
aust a put silken cushions, its jewels and voluptuous pleasures, 
ro D denier OLY sapped the intellectual and moral strength of its 
Ba | Alija re The daughter of the famous Turkish historian Fatma 
p hi | Th pics, says the Princess, of the fair sex ab Byzantium : 
Be: | divans, Moslem women are accustomed to luxurious palaces full of soft 


f inaction and repose. 


| » whi ace : 
They b ch seem to invite one to lead a life o and in so subtle 


reathe a 
4 poisonous atmosphere of sensual pleasure: 
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a form of indulgence that by its prodigality the intel 
while the physical powers become equally relaxed. 
women, they acquire an inordinate love of jewellery 
heed only to the poetry of the senses, which appeals to 
to true affection, and to an exaggerated adulation of 
charms. They seem bewitched by the melodious sounds 
soothes their higher nature into dangerous somnolence, Awaking l 
lethargy they open their eyes day by day to a Tepetition of from thi 
luxury, and have no moral strength to withstand the fatal dead AS idl 
ignorance, which little by little has reduced these incarcerated vont 
to a state of imbecility which renders them an easy prey to its TA | 
properties. These mere puppets of humanity, whose foreheads are i nig | 
by precious stones, their necks laden with heavy pendants, and m | 
weighed down with bracelets, do not care any longer to preserve a i 
greater gifts, the treasures of the mind, which lie unused behind the gew È i 
which ornament their silken tresses. oy 
Their arms, which at one time were able to withstand the on: 
the foe, and whose fingers could use the pen with such ability, no 
whilst they listen to songs extolling the beauty of their slender forms, thir | 
carmine complexions, and arched eyebrows, sung by their fawning minstrk | 
Not one of these vecuous beings would care to listen to an ode to their 
courage, talents, or merit, which would appear far too dull a theme, They 
like to hear of thousands of lives sacrificed for the sake of a woman's glane f 
from behind the window of a harem, or of fortunes wasted to obtain tt: | 
-smile of another. Confused, dazzled and misled, these unfortunate woma | 
imagine themselves to be at the very apogee of happiness, whereas they ate f 
daily consenting to their own degradation by losing every scrap of individ f 
ality as well as the actual rights of their sex. 


lect becomes 
Like all Byza Ge | 
and dress nti f 
Passion rat fin, 
their a : 
ofa lullaby 


slaught q |) 
w lie idk, f 


a O Oue A 


These are the women to whom the care of the next generatim 
is entrusted! English readers may judge for themselves k 
women brought up among the vice and idle luxury of the ae 
harems thus described are likely to exercise a purifying, ae | 
influence upon their sons and daughters. hat het 

The Princess then proceeds to emphasise the fact t e 
countrywomen, while desirous to combat this love p n | 
pleasure, and license, must avoid the danger of running E i 
opposite extreme and following the example of Wester it F 
who are struggling for liberties of a kind foreign to the 7 
woman's nature. ‘Tt is in our best interest to seize 02 ê 
use of those liberties already granted to us Moslem vomeg 
own religious laws.’ patios 

An erroneous impression still prevails among Wea oft 
that the seclusion of the harem was part of Mahomet § fat ul 
for women. No statement could be more misleading, gedi 
in theory nor in practice did the Prophet enjoin si 


ithe in 
102 
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ated ‘ Battle of the Camel.’ Khadija, his first wife, was 
q comrade during the twenty-five years of their wedded 
is patie, his daughter, called by her ardent adherents ‘ the 
life. f Paradise ’ and ‘Our Lady of Light,’ was permitted to 
Lady ° share in political debate. Zainab, his granddaughter 
n of noted intrepidity both in public and private che 
of the harem was, therefore, only intended as a 
salutary precaution in a lawless country, not as a rule which 
ajmitted of no relaxation. 

Modern critics of Moslem customs are even now apt to confuse 
ihe feelings towards women which were prevalent before the 
sway of Islam, when such sayings as “Women are the whips of 
Satan,’ and ‘What has a woman to do with the councils of a 
nation?’ passed into proverbs in Arabia. But if further proof be 
| required that this was not the attitude of the Moslem religious 
ther | leader, L may quote a few passages from the Koran which emphati- 
instr | cally teach that believers of both sexes are equal before God. One 


0 w | is found in the Chapter of the Confederates, Surah xxxiii. 35: 
ye ey 

s glane if 
tain tie J 
women f 
they are f 
ndivida f 


the celebr 
pis devote 


take public 
was a Wome 
The geclusion 


Verily men resigned and women resigned, 

And believing men and believing women, 

And devout men and devout women, 

And truthful men and truthful women, 

And patient men and patient women, 

And humble men and humble women, 

A And almsgiving men and almsgiving women, 

eration f And fasting men and fasting women, 

rhether And chaste men and chaste women, 

Turkish And men who remember God much, and women who remember Him,— 
lifting f God has prepared for them forgiveness and a mighty hire.“ 


Again, in the Chapter of Women, Surah iv. 1, the Koran enjoins 


at BY respect 

i s Lor W : 
usury | OMON o 
to the 0 
med thereto folk, fear your Lord, whd created you from one soul, and created 
ee f And hana mate, and diffused from them twain many men and women. 
ae | Verily God od, in whose name ye beg of one another, and the wombs (mothers) ; 


od over you doth watch.5 


N . 5 1 
“The « tbs knowledge intended to be to them ‘ a fountain sealed.’. 
Sver ae after knowledge,’ says the Prophet, ‘is a duty for 

Y Moslem Manone ae N 


u 
` We find respect for women inculcated by 


and 
Moreover Mahomet , 


menin th S Privilege was granted them of perfect equality with 
Smode] © exercise of legal functions. The laws of divorco ien 
K, Ted by him, the husband’s power to divorce was restricted, 


“Ss, 
kG 


ved B ; z ix. p: 143. 
Ibig, Ske a i Last, edited by F. Max Müller, vol. ix- P 
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women could obtain a separation, irrevocable divore 
rarer by the enactment that a woman thus r 3 
return to her husband unless she were first married ang ay Ù 
by another, and four eye-witnesses were required ef Mote 
could be convicted of unfaithfulness. A woman had a E 8 Wit, 
over her own fortune and could dispose of it as she “ik Ball rig 
could introduce into the marriage contract certain one 8 
protect her interests in case of divorce ; she had the ri al 
and take part in theological and legal debates. What N tow 
important is that these privileges were not merely nominal a 
were freely used by Moslem women centuries ago. Thy} 
At the present day under Mahometan law the women nsl 
privileges which compare very favourably with those enjoyed 
their sex in other countries. An unmarried woman until she 
age is under parental control. After that, she is entitled to simil 
| property rights with men. She shares with her brothers in tk} 
] inheritance of her parents’ property, in different but rehtiy: 
proportions; she cannot be married without her consents} 
| marriage settlement by the husband upon the wife is demandei 
| and enforced by law; the husband is compelled to support bi 
4 wife; he has no right to her goods and property, nor mayb 
X appropriate her earnings, or ill-treat her. If the legal conditions 
Turkish women be considered in conjunction with that of tht 
sex in several European lands, it will readily be seen that techni 
cally it need not fear scrutiny. In France, for example, a woman! 
_ {a minor in the eyes of the law. A married woman there canm 
jundertake any employment or appear before a court of wa 
{unless her husband has first granted his consent. Tt is only ae 
A907 that she has been legally entitled to dispose of her re 
fings. In Germany a husband can, if he wish, forbid eae 
J engage in any business. In Italy a married woman Canzo "= 
draw a cheque on her own account for her ow? ae 
testimony alone is not accepted in’ a court of law ; i 1 
engage in trade or dispose of her own property w and 
| husband’s consent; he has full power over her earning 
_/ cannot plead in a court of law without his permission: i 
___ The Turkish woman, then, has the letter of the pe 
ut with these apparent provisions in her ae OTN 
ghts of social and civic freedom been pushed se bose 
practice differ so totally from the theory? except tor 
forced into an inferior position for so long oen social 0 
ightened, the idea of entering upon a Us" © 
at ictions ? 


ii 
; a8 Tenga | 
ejecteq ool 


| 
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the Church, Sultans, and Khalifs, who for their own 
fit opposed the emancipation of women; and the 


re or pro 
culture among the rank and file of the Mahometan 


Jack of 


to-day. $ 
people . the remedy ? Here, again, we revert once more to the 


ppeal to her countrywomen. 


Turki 
Unfortunately [she says] the ee? majority of Moslem women are in 
total ignorance of the history and laws of Islam, and it is just this very 
< rance that has been the great stumbling-block which prevents them 
i ia up again into the position of our celebrated ancestresses, 
Our former rights having fallen into desuetude renders our position 
impotent at the present time, but it rests entirely in the hands of all 
Moslem women who have sufficient self-respect to readjust the position they 
have lost and show plainly that they have at heart a really honest desire 
to fulfil all their duties in life. They must aid both by intellectual ability 
and by material support, and prove that they intend to regain possession of 
their civic and moral rights. These means are all clearly pointed out, and 
relatir i within tho reach of all who are earnestly determined to succeed. The study 
| of the Sheriah (the Moslem religious code) will give us the most solid 
sent: 4 | support . will arm us with the most cogent arguments in our favour, 
mantel | and will also guide our first steps in the struggle to regain our legal rights 
port bis} and lost liberty of action. 
may be ff 
ditiond | This Moslem lady is fully aware of the necessity for caution 
of tie: | such schemes of reform. She is resolved to value her privi- 
t techni: | leges, once regained, so highly as to make the same good use of 
romani |f them as did her talented forbears, who seldom abused their Jiber- 
„ami | tes but kept within the bounds of freedom granted them by their 
f justice) a and religious codes. Unless her countrywomen are prepared 
ily sinti f k Use their privileges by filling their lives with useful work and 
wn eart ii A rehe sees nothing but a source of danger in opening 
Ai ‘tn ae A them. : She feels the need to advance cautiously 
might do ical period in their history, lest exaggerated action 
ee eee harm than good to their cause. aa 
Thrash ee kable how this lady, speaking on behalf oi 3 
Moderate a omaan in their seclusion, reflects the opin ori : : 
glad that pe y in England at the present moment, those z o fee 
ut Sometim men's scope for action in the world is w1 ee 
the same yj es fear the result of over-enthusiasm. Scientia 4 
} Without X Sir Oliver Lodge declares that «to an ae 
fess of = egard to past history and racial experience; a i, 
ita ae ahead, is fanatical rather than bee a 
ected ma of the runaway horse which brings 1 
= i ear | it to destruction. R ; ee ean 
E enen t e Pri © the adjustment of relations betwee: 


- Nothers to tne acess gives a wise admonition to yrn 
i tain their children from their earliest days 12 mi 
T a eee 6 Position of Woman, Actual and Ideal. 3E 


from 
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- should aim at is to seek out an education and an occupation whit} 
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help, mutual surrender, mutual consideration 
respective natures which God has given them 


due to each.’ In this the Princess sees the m 
portance to the future welfare. of her country, 
to realise fully her responsibilities for the edy 
generation, emphasising the paramount rôle which the May l 
tan religion assigns to maternal influence by quoting the g a | 
the Prophet, that ‘ One finds Paradise at the feet of his a 
and also, ‘If all your relations call upon you at the same a 
your first answer must be to your mother.’ a) 

Her recognition of the fundamental differences between i.) 
sexes suggests that the Princess as leader of her countrywome | 
evolution would proceed along the lines laid down by maal 
scientists. The constitutional disparities between ‘the nom!) 
man and woman are considered by biologists to be so cla} 
marked and so deeply rooted in nature, that any attempt to ite) 
fere with them would surely prove unsuccessful. What wom 


È Tinh 
other Buy 
ther S T 


a d Cat nE 
n She ges f 


>f 


cation of the nell 


will make the most of the natural differences in her physical a} 
mental constitution. This is the rule which prudent men obs: f 
in fitting themselves for a useful career. A man who's ia 
of manual occupation does not deliberately immure himself ins ff 
city office. If he does, it is a coercive measure, and the ret 
to the State is a less efficient citizen. In the same way, & H 
in trying to accomplish what a man can do better than hers | 
is running contrary to nature and wasting her ow? a 
talents. What she requires is not an identical occupation 
equal opportunity with men. Her best interest will be 
not by rivalling man in his own fields and becoming; 
at best but a poor imitation of man, but by making te 
her own innate differences to advance her along P eo requ 
there is no question of biological inefficiency. Toa it oo 
the peculiar excellences of both man and woman to Di a reat 
towards ‘ that one far-off Divine event to which the mo dbh 
moves.’ The work of the one is as indispensable aam | 
other. aii 
So the Eastern woman on her entry into the a gi i 
life finds herself at once confronted with one e ya a | 
modern problems of the West, the apparent di ie op y 
ciling the domestic life with a professional career 10 catio? al 
both extremes, an exclusively domestic, materna ° tobe p 
exclusively professional training, there would see” nto 
ahead alike for Hast and West. ‘We cannot. 
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maternity 
hile the 10S 
with this view the . age es 
that she would decisive y aboo S profession or calling having f 

its tendency the weakening of the maternal instinct. Her 4 
res are in cordial agreement with Dr. T. S. Clouston’s dictum 4 
that ‘ psychologically, physiologically, and racially this [the 
maternal ins inct] is the most unique, the most wonderful, and 1 
the most important thing in the world. Therefore the Eastern } 
«aman must be taught from the outset that the domestic life | 
is fully on a par with the economically independent life outside 
the home. 

Yet another most useful and essential piece of advice does 
the Princess bestow upon her countrywomen—that they should 
endeavour to train themselves and others in all practical ways, 
which will enable them to meet the vicissitudes of life and the 
caprice of fortune with undaunted mien. This practical training, 
she hopes, will be. a preparation for life, to help her sisters to 
face troubles or difficulties with courage and resourcefulness. 
Here again the Princess puts forward what is a psychological fact 
attested by modern scientists—viz., the control of the emotions 
which the modern standard of practical education confers upon 
Woman. There is no doubt that such mastery of the feelings 
and their expression will give woman an immense advantage 
he she has hitherto lacked in her contact with the world. 
to ae prepared by a sound, practical education is less liable 
tives en impulse and unreasoning action, less prone to the 
af the ae play of emotions. So self-control, that great virtue 
We see E is added also to the list of her qualities. Here also 
tnpractiest. that the Princess would be the last to foster an 
refning 3 ee Crary education, which, though eee 2 
to fit oe ting effect, is often by no means the best adap 3 
Successful] man to buffet with the world. An education, to r 
be called ant prepare its students for the life which ther 
Must be e to follow. If it does not achieve this end, 1 

€ Pri oe failure: nd 
Women or describes the attitude of her countrymen an 
ihe reader 08 the movement which she has at heart, and again 
'S struck by the similarity between East and West. 


Amon ; 
Work cant ardent leaders of this reform [she writes] there is an élite who 
Within the limits of the possible, and without making any 


™ Th 2 ‘ 
9 Dene of Woman, Actual and Ideal, P- 23. 
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remarkable manifestations in aid of our cause, are gm 
wards the eventual recovery of our rights. These le 


oothin 


aders hay e Way, 
two opposite directions. On the one hand, they must A ae 0 trap” i 
enthusiasm of the majority of those who are co-operatin Ue the ina” 


e 
p wi ta f 
on the other side they must fight against the nervous ee ne vit 

80) 


fear the result of any great change, and who throw cold ae | 
aspirations of the ardent supporters of reform. .. Th Water o k | 
nervousness is trying, and rather paralyses the efforts aii Eo ith 
are thoroughly cognisant of the true meaning of liberty, an a wayne aa 
its application, in the first instance, by raising the condition of i tore, 4 
kind. The leading spirits of the movement are fully aware ae one. ff 
wisdom is to be found in going by degrees. Festina lente, To. ho bg f 
customs and ideas long-rooted amongst us, we must prove by P | 
words, that we believe these changes to be absolutely necessary, ang th iu 

that they ought to be granted to us. erele f 


This holding back on the part of a section of the Turki i 
women is not surprising. Students of history will recall hy 
some of the American slaves when granted emancipation did w| 
care for the boon so long withheld. When Stein’s legislatiu |f 
abolished serfdom after 1807, the Prussian peasants petitioni f 
that they might be allowed to remain as they were, ‘for wh) 
should care for them when they were sick and old?’ ° 

In conclusion, the Princess once more points out the neal) 
guard against a slavish imitation of Western ideas. The Orient 
woman must show that she can pick out from Western customs ff 
those which are most suitable to Eastern environment, bu | 
must borrow nothing that would tend in any way to lead F i 
away from the laws of ber own religion or to efface her oe 
personality. By becoming a mere reflection of the Ocad i 
woman she would lose more than she would gain. viwe 

That wide, free charity which is the greatest of all the 
is present in every page of the Princess’s appeal. 


. I jot 
Those amongst us [she says] who. are placed by birth Oat 


CGA 
ke tho best ae 


res; in 
our good gifts, and instead of spending them on selfish pea thes 
: by their means a helping hand to those less well endowed, £0 is kind isp 
of the Prophet, ‘that man who is most considerate to, others, pt 
favourite of God.’ Not by material aid alone can We ie: ce 10 
attempting from our more varied knowledge and experien joftiet be 
women who have not had these educational advantage se road of gf 
and to create in them a desire to advance along the ous Se; ought 
by dint of patient and assiduous study. All of us, Bh ms T harity ot 
from our purse, but there are many ways besides that © 
we women can aid the nation, 


That they may prove the best possible 
3 al 
® Bebel : Woman, Past, Present, Future. Translation by W 
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1911 
pilden the Princess urges her countrywomen to acquire know- 

OO ae 

jedge- 12 vas 
o 

T time to lose. . Every moment spent in gaining instruction 

ee e in advance, and is therefore a stride in the direction of progress 

js a i af study the history of Islam, and particularly that portion of ita 

se hich refers to women. The laws of our country will be the greatest 
W pas 7 fici IT 7 

DA to us in attaining even a superficial grasp of what ought to regulate 


hosa 5 > live 
to Al and influence every act of our lives. 
k 
ie Nowadays, when respect for religion and authority seems to be 
e hes fe i 5 fe "a iq = j s 
m veakening in so many quarters, this firm resolve of the Princess 
q 


to keep within the bounds of what is permitted her by Divine and 
human ordinance must surely awaken admiration. None the less 
striking is her display of public spirit, and of that camaraderie 
with her sex which the latter has so often been accused of lacking. 

The Princess, therefore, would thoroughly sympathise with 
afree educational policy for Turkish ladies, provided it does not 


Tork i 
call ho f 


aa offend against the rules of her religion, which she shows to be 
i E actually most favourable to her countrywomen, though centuries 
ei) of misinterpretation have made her Eastern sisters forget the 


broad, noble sphere which the founder of their faith fully intended 
them to enjoy. She encourages her compatriots by mentioning 
the names of two Moslem ladies who have so far leapt ‘ the rotten 
pale of prejudice ’’ as to study medicine and take their doctor's 
degree at St. Petersburg. These two enterprising contemporaries 
are Gulsome Hanem and Abramanona Hanem, whose energy and 
perseverance, it is hoped, will spur their more apathetic country- 
Women to shake off dull sloth, lay aside cramping conceptions, 
ind fit themselves to undertake honourable careers. Such labour 
i the part of women students will, she maintains, both procure 

em a life of self-respecting independence, and also enable them 
obe of some assistance to their fellow-beings. 


‘for why) 


oe to reflect upon the talents that have hitherto been wasted, 
arrested f rains stultified through lack of cultivation, and the prog . 
Weight R centuries through ignorance, want of opportunity, and the A 
twentieth a hopeless inertia. And to think of all this continuing 1m, ja 
ipae v7 atury, when other people are beginning to fly upward in 


? 


hi ; 
mal ile our women scarcely know how to place their feo i ui 


i : hea 
thang : this brave lady adjures her more lethargic sisters to 
g eir inactive dolce far niente and come forth from te 
n darkness into the realms of day. But she wou 


alin as feeble moths, dazzled by the bright beams of an 


angerous li keep that light as a 
s light. Rather they are to ke n the unknown 


efore them, to illumine the rough places © 
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pathway which many will, if but a little hel ond a 
granted them, so gladly and fearlessly follow, “VIO 
Throughout this article I have endeavoured to ma 
statements of my own, but have purposely confines ii Sener) 
giving the views and arguments of authorities upon aver ` 
of the evolution that is quietly taking place amiq iie 7 Aspe 
the Turkish ladies. I have supported the Princesg’s arem 
quotations from the Mahometan religious code, and froma ' 
porary men of note in science and administration. TEUA 
leave the women of England to judge whether the cause be ve 
of their friendly aid, and whether they are willing to stretch ta 
a hand in loving sympathy and friendly interest to their vel 
sisters in the East. 
ROSAMUND S. Bromrmp, 
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STRATEGICAL QUESTIONS, BRITISH 


SOME 
AND FOREIGN ; 


FREQUENTLY during the past month it has appeared quite possible 
that a great European conflict, as general as that which raged 
almost continuously from 1792 until 1815, might break out before 
these remarks of mine could appear, and that we might therefore 
very shortly be endeavouring to predict the consequences of facts 
actually accomplished instead of venturing conjectures that are 
themselves based only upon assumptions. The immediate pro- 
spect has latterly become decidedly favourable, yet time now 
devoted to the consideration of questions so important as those 
which so numerously present themselves in this highly critical 
epoch of European history will be by no means wasted; for even 
though war may have been temporarily averted the respite can 
scarcely be of long duration, unless Germany is permitted to gain 
by dint of ‘ peaceful persuasion ’ the ends she has so long and so 
determinedly kept in view. 

There is indeed no reason whatever to suppose that the German 
Government, or still less the German people, desires war with any 
gier nation, not even with England, the subject of so much recent 
eon: but Germany has grown exceedingly great in popu- 

et in wealth, and her ardent desire to become a World 
tainly i proportionate consequence is therefore natural. oa 
ie Re of all nations, have we any right to condemn, as m F 
ambition we wanton aggressiveness, the perfectly ae 
eman ey to acquire great overseas done Me 
ountry ers may multiply and grow rich m White A a 
however. o nder the flag of their own Fatherland. — Germany rai 
in Whatey ut lately entered the field as a colomising Pora ms 
terest » tame she may turn, the territories Of 4 ae 
a locality Other Powers block her way- Indeed, there hans 
iteag, yt all the world, really worth having; whic aia 
itfuence,” oS appropriated, or included im some SP er 


regard themselves 
f the ‘ sick man, 
fa ready-made 


Theidente 
he ae the Germans are disposed to 


» And certes the wholesale appropriation © 
ie 795 
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Empire would seem more attractive than the neces 
task of building up a new one. Nevertheless, thé 

the British Empire would obviously involve go great overt 
of the ‘balance of power’ and of trade, that Balen distur i 
to be left without the aid of allies in her hour of ai $ Ut 
however, like individuals, are often short-sighted in the ations 
and the British Lion must therefore put his trust IX con 
sharpness of his own teeth and claws. 


sarily la 


< Condy 
chiefly in i 
Germany remembers always that ‘it is excellent 
giant’s strength,’ but, rather conveniently for herself 
to forget that it is nevertheless ‘tyrannous to use it as a giant’ 
and thus it is that her diplomatists negotiate in ‘ shining armon 
and humanity is frequently startled by sudden thumps of tk 
“mailed fist.’ The foreign policy of Germany enjoys, moreover, 
the enormous advantage of being always based upon definit 
objects, and her every purpose, while ‘ fixed as fate,’ is kept ar: 
fully concealed until the opportune moment has arrived for cary. 
ing it into effect. France having committed herself in Moro, 
the Panther cast anchor in the Bay of Agadir. The hint ws 
indeed unmistakable, but the exact motive was not forthwith 
be manifested. Three probable explanations, however, seemed 
instantly:to suggest themselves : a 
(1) A mere commonplace desire for territorial ‘compensation 
in North-Western Africa, as the price of non-interference with 
French action in Morocco. 
(2) A ballon d'essai flown with the object of testing the 
liability of the entente cordiale, and inflated with hop? g 
discreditable weakness on the part of the United Kingdom "e 
be evinced, to the destruction of that entente. 
(3) A deliberate intention to provoke immediate war: a 
Whatever the ruling motive, we may feel sure that thee 
of those suggested above was not absent. The Bret Dat 

by no means inconsiderable, as affording a course o 
upon, with great apparent earnestness, in case disap 
in respect of the second (as actually experienced) sho dopti? ” 
time be accepted as sufficient reason against the all up | 
extreme measures—contemplated but not finally dee b 
As regards the third suggestion, there is this | 
Germany is not now so strong at sea as she Wil F E 
upon the other hand Russia is not now so strong 07 e 
at sea) as she will then be, and it is on land that the ie 
operations of the war must necessarily take place: 
„in Russia progresses according to anticipations, 
forces will in two or three years’ time be capable 2° 2 ult 
taking strong measures against Austria, but also © 


to have i 
she 18 an 


d 
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the German rear. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
course of events has not accorded with an initial inten- 
voke a war without loss of time. 


pttacking 


the actu al 
tion to P¥° 


Meanwhile the virulent abuse of England indulged in by the 
German Press, including open threats uttered in the sense of 
pelenda est Carthago, affords to us ample cause for reflection 
on ‘the various factors of the vital problem of our national 
k gavation. It may be that before the crucial test has actually 
a applied to us the millennium will have commenced, or that, 
nationally realising our danger, we shall have manfully prepared 
against it. But such anticipations may be set aside as involving 
improbabilities, and it seems sufficient to consider the question on 
the assumption that the outbreak of war finds us militarily situated 
orev, | much as we now are. Let us then examine first the outside 
definite influences, good and evil, by which our survival or downfall seem 
pt car | likely to be affected, afterwards turning to the question of our 
rca} own particular potentialities. To begin, then, on the line indi- 
fowo | cated, we must obviously commence by taking stock of the danger 
int wa | itself by which we appear to be threatened. 
with to f The fact that the British Empire stands in the way of German 
seemed | expansion overseas has already been noted, and now or later war 
= may result from this. Were the British Empire to be over- 
nsation’ } trown, France would find herself in a worse position, in face of a 
nce wi} Subsequent quarrel with Germany, than if assisted by a British 
amy, however small. Therefore, so long as France remains 
tuwilling to submit herself to German authority, it seems reason- 
ible to assume that if Germany attacks England, France will 
ae own sake espouse the cause of the latter. For similar 
de a England would dangerously imperil her own future were 
that i oe her aid to France. Consequently it may be predicated 
to deal ermany attacks either England or France, she will have 
vill be with both together, and that the decision of the quarrel 
oes a se hed on European soil. Germany, enjoying as at 
Open We oe numerical superiority, may be expected : 
Space on me with an attempt to invade France. There 7 a 
Tettonig fo e Franco-German frontier for the deployment oF zs 
N order aie and that frontier is, moreover, strongia 3 Re 
Bosal, and e may be enabled to use the numbers a = oe 
e, Gen So in order to turn the French lines ee eos 
we} tend the o any will be compelled, willingly or unwi Me yt 
temp «120k or flanks of her host into adjacent territory- An 
of kh 0 turn the F c f Switzerland would - 
thee With és e French right by way o! A E 
ab the Tea Sperate resistance from the Swiss, and PY Be 
3 AUCH time t of Belfort had been gained by such an ope ne 
= Ad very many thousands of lives would have been n 


myi- ni y TET AG 1N] T P 
nee Digitized EEN U CONG Y 
Possibly the Swiss might be ‘ bought,’ but this ig w 
There remains, however, on the opposite flank a ; ; Unlike 
; : ieee. < R MOre f j. 
line of advance through Belgium, crossing also, perh Vourap. | 
extreme right the salient tongue of Dutch territor S, ong. f 
stands the city of Maestricht. If the Construction x 
sidings, with troop-platforms, at the little roadside ctr Wet 
takes its name from the very unimportant Village ohne i 
5 n alhej i 
(between Gladbach and Roermond, and about twelve mile in | 
the Dutch frontier) has not been purposeless, it woulg es fig f 
indicate an intention to operate from this direction. seen y | 
In a word, it seems justifiable to assume that in case of yy f 
with France a portion at least of the German right win “p 
. 6 vil 
traverse Belgium, and probably a part of Holland, with or withon f 
the consent of the Governments concerned. Moreover, in allt: | 
circumstances consent is unlikely to be wanting—but of this ng: 
anon. 
Writers in the August and September numbers of oth: | 
Reviews ` have expressed conviction that in traversing Belgin 
the Germans will cross the Meuse south of Namur, and thene f 
advance through the rugged and thickly wooded Ardennes. Unt!) 
comparatively recently the present writer was of the same opinio | 
but after examining carefully, on the spot, the line of the Ma) 
from Namur to Méziéres, he realised the practical impossibili | 
of such an enterprise being successfully accomplished by amë 
army with the needful rapidity. The Meuse runs not Lee 
banks, but between precipices ; there are but two points that ly 
useful opportunities for crossing, and even assuming the id 
passage itself to have been effected, the railways beyon i 
river do not readily lend themselves to the movement or p f 
of a great army. Single lines, numerous tunnels, err ae 
tion—all these things are serious impediments, actual or por contt | 
The railways of the Ardennes were constructed for ane fron 
mence, not with a view to through traffic. aaa xt game 
Givet to Hirzon is an exception as regards directness, 9Y ould 
‘sufficient to render it useless for many weeks could ap 
easily effected by the French. 

i Why, at any rate, should the Germans de 
difficulties, great or small, involved by crossing the | a it 
district of the Ardennes, while an easy country yer +o 
railways 1s at their disposal further north? Bu 

said, ‘ The fortresses of Liége and Namur block th 


| 


is to some extent true, on paper; but there are P e atl i 

which are blocked by neither place, and in a d 
extremely unlikely that either would be seriously "=, pot! f 
all—for reasons that will presently be stated. sehen 


iew. 
1 The National Review and the Fortnightly Per 
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nlik ming poth Liége and Namur to be held against the invaders, 
om 4 r “l get remains that neither is in a condition to resist a deter- 
er the e 


o $ 7 : r] 
attack for more than a few days. The forts surrounding 
o 


Ona ined : ties 
1 ON th mine ‘nd Namur are quite up-to-date in themselves, but the 


n whig piege : f $ 
u l E es needful to give a useful field of fire are wanting 
S C 2 ate T . P È of 
4 A ould furnish a strong pivot for the opera 
n whig pither place wo & P perations of an 


e defending army, but neither could long hold out as a 
pesieged place 1m the ordinary sense. Supposing the entire 
Seen) strength of the Belgian army to be devoted to the defence of 
Lidge and Namur, I am of opinion that both places, if attacked, 
would fall within a fortnight, or could be effectually masked by 
forces no stronger than the garrisons. 

In the opinion of a very distinguished French General, com- 
municated by him verbally to the present writer, the German 
right wing will cross the Meuse about and north of Liége, and 
on the twenty-first or twenty-second day after mobilisation will 
be deployed on the French frontier in the neighbourhood of Lille. 
But it is probable enough that a moderate-sized detached force, 
sy two army corps, may cross the Meuse about Dinant and 
Givet, and having traversed the Ardennes, be afterwards dis- 
posable to assist the right wing, or, wheeling to its left, to take 
part in operations against the French defenders of the line Verdun- 
Toul, who would meanwhile be violently assailed in front by 
other troops. Even, however, for a comparatively small force, 
the passage of the Meuse is no light matter. The only favourable 
feature of such an operation is that the bridge at Givet is a very 
massive stone strueture, which, after having been blown up by 
the French, would furnish a useful breakwater to protect a tem- 
sr suppl} ee bridge erected by the Germans. The river is about a 
fo dre} “dred yards wide, and comparatively rapid. 
olf all Finally , assuming the Germans to enter Belgian territory at 


Dalher E tiv 


e of vl 
ing wil 
Withou: f 
Dall ths 

his mor 


of othe | 
Belgion f 
d thene 
s. Uili 
opinion, (f 
ye Meus | 
ossibility 
ya lng f 
between | 
nat afio | 
he aciu 


g] conte a Surely it is reasonable to assume further that they will scorn 
ine fn “igh aoa The ‘ neutrality ’ of Belgium would be as plainly 
gi 


at by entry upon a mere corner of the country as by marching 
haven the centre of it. How much of Belgium is actually 
Venie sed by the Teutonic hosts will depend solely upon the con- 

nce and advantage of the latter, and both would seem to be 


ett W 
ise int | consulted by a movement north of the line Liége-Namur- 


i on Peston of Belgium in reference to a Branco eee war 
ig) Mubality ie treme difficulty. The British guarantee of Began 
of | amy 1,7 18 of no value whatever, because England has not an 
Moreover, even if 
st naturally be 
ing the ‘ cock- 
e expected to 


; {the ohne enough to give it useful effect. 
ded \ Verge Nstances were different, the Belgians mu 
op Mot She, Seeing their country once more furnish 

Ope.” Belgian policy may therefore b 
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follow whatever course seems most likely to 

ritory from becoming a theatre of war; that is to el 
0 § 


JDE 
; rathe 
warlike methods. The most effectual methog wal 
vailable y 


appear to be that stated some aug ago to the presen 
by a well-informed Belgian, who said: ‘ When the NÈ Tig 
the Germans will certainly march through our count; a at 
offer no resistance. We shall notify the Powers of i Meig 
Germany has violated our neutrality and that we are aa the 
to offer effectual opposition. Then we shall await ovat 
when we can see clearly which is the strongest side, we shall r: 
it. Sentiment is nothing to us in such a case : we have to a 
only of Belgium.’ j 

Three courses are open to Belgium : 

. (1) To sit on the fence, as already suggested. 

(2) To declare in favour of Germany. 

(3) To espouse the cause of France and England. 

Of these the last would certainly be fraught with the greate 
perils, for if the Anglo-French combination should be victorias 
Belgium would nevertheless have suffered the horrors ol wa, 
while the success of Germany would involve the extinction ¢ 
Belgian independence. 

The position of Belgium as an ally of France and Bnglaal 
would resemble that of a detached force not strong enough to oi 
effectual resistance, and prevented by circumstances from eval 
disastrously decisive battle. Belgium would certainly pee 
terribly in her fruitless efforts to stem the German torrent 7 
no imaginable recompense conferred afterwards by ber ibe i 
allies could possibly balance the original sacrifice. eh $ 
seems best for Belgium that she should offer no opponi 
passage of belligerent troops through her territory, p re sell 
success would be her best safeguard. In a word, the za “its 
Belgian policy the less likely is Belgium ‘to suffer; " 
should make an unlucky choice, throwing in her 0 the 
losing side, she would in the one case certainly and a 
probably cease afterwards to exist as an indepen ib 
whereas, declining to commit herself, she would pr unin) el 
serious disaster, and might perhaps escape WON to 
That the late King Leopold had agreed with the r 
free passage through Belgium to the German anne 
lished fact, and there is little reason to doubt that 
act accordingly whenever the occasion arises- 
the Powers to the effect that she is yielding to fore? Z 
sufficiently absolve Belgium from a charge of kanina 
Germany, displayed ‘benevolent neutrality.’ 
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pe case of Holland is nearly, though not entirely, analogous 
p i Belgium. The Dutch are capable of making a stouter 
to tha and such resistance. would have greater effect by 


1911 


tance z ‘ 
eo employed 3, considerable German army that would other- 
keep! oe peen engaged in the decisive theatre. Yet the Dutch 
g , 


n% he Belgians, will probably prefer to ‘ sit tight,’ ignoring the 
ike by the Germans of a narrow neck of Dutch soil. There 
remains 

succe 
many may St f 
render her active assistance. 


With regard to France, she does not want war, for although 
the French would dearly love to recover their lost provinces, the 
risks are much too great, and the certainty of dreadful suffering, 
in any event, too plainly realised. Yet at present, at all events, 
the French nation is far too proud to bow the knee to any other, 
andit is felt by some that if there is to be war it had better be soon, 
great | rather than when the growing numerical superiority of the Ger- 
‘ictoris | mans has become still more pronounced. Nevertheless, there is a 
= hool of thought in France which favours an understanding with 
ction d | Germany, for the purpose of removing all opponents from the path 
of both. That France herself, after having been for the time a 
useful cat’s-paw, would eventually be compelled to pass under the 
yoke seems to have been overlooked by those who recommend the 
alliance. M. Gaston Routier, one of the leading apostles of this 
school, has actually invoked the shade of Napoleon as an advocate 
of his views. Le Napoléon de mes Réves is, however, well worth 
wading, A saying attributed to the shade of Napoleon is, 
Moreover, one that may be recommended to Pacificists: “On 
ee la paix universelle que par la domination univer- 
o i _ France would as gladly as any nation welcome the advent 
ty sates Peace, but not at the price of submitting herself to 
See of Germany or of any other Power. 

of hae Tench army is ready, its staff is very efficient, and aa 
army aoe Generals are men of great ability. wee: Pir 
inferiority of Serve to make good, to a considerable = E T 

oia numbers, unless Holland and Belgium shou ee 
bination ‘use with Germany. At worst, the Anglo-Erenci 
best 5 ore have a good sporting chance of victory: EE be 
Mind jg p cem Slightly in its favour. A point to be a a 
Belot 23t penetration of the line Verdun-Toul, or PM 
Japanes epresents in itself a task not incomparable oraa 


lines eee against Port Arthur, and that while ee ee 
have been ence offer tremendous obstacles to the - E B 


contrived so as to allow full liberty for 
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attacks by the defenders. The French do not b 
template confining themselves to passive de ; 
theatre, however, is the Franco-Belgian fro 
take place a great conflict of armies upon Which the fata -e Mg 
will depend. In this theatre the British army sh ate of My 
and we may trust will be. Isolated action in Bolas be tony 
nothing short of insanity. Sun Would}, 
There is fair reason to hope that within eighteen 
the outbreak of war four Divisions of our ‘ Expedition 
and the Cavalry Division would be able to take the fie] 
and the remaining two Divisions about a fortnight 
this, satisfactory as it would be to a certain extent is not 
One at least of those Divisions must be at th a a 
eee e disposal of ih 
French Commander-in-Chief within a week, so as to be in time jy 
the first batile. It is very important, as a French cae 
pointed out to the present writer, that the people of Paris, Ma. 
seilles, Lyons, and other large cities, should be assured as act 
possible that the British are not merely coming, but have actu 
arrwed. The Second Division at Aldershot, to which belongs the 
(4th) Brigade of Guards, might advantageously be despatchil 
almost as it stands, Reservists being added merely to complete th: 
strength, and no replacement of young soldiers being at first mate 
For the purposes of a single battle or of a short series of opt 
tions our young soldiers actually serving in the ranks would bs 
far more efficient than a corresponding number of Reservsé 
Indeed, the present writer would prefer for battle any battalm 
of the Aldershot Command, standing, say, 700 strong; just ast 
18, to the same battalion mobilised, and then consisting ° a 
400 serving soldiers and 600 Reservists—always provided that n 
fight took place within a month of mobilisation. Ta 4 
nothing the matter with the fighting value o OM Ta 
soldiers, but only with their ability to endure the hardships 
campaign. 
It is often stated that the British army is far rds 
pee Eee time than in 1899, and this, so far as am 
any Serving with the colours, is certainly: true: sfat 
mobilisation the situation will not be found equally $? mg w 
Many thousands of the ‘three-year men’ enlisted a ed 
Boer War went untrai seg, and thea 
) ; untrained to South Africa, o Re | 
chiefly in the block-houses, eventually passing te dange! oP 
1 


Y me 
fence, T CADS tyy 
ntier, and the ei 


days ate 
ALY For 
d in Prag 
later. By 


aa oii 


very imperfectly trained. These men constitute ® e3 a 
army in the event of fighting taking place at & vena ate? 
after mobilisation. Yet we must take the risk. OW pri Je 
that of France would greatly depend upon our spee able j 
the scene of action. Even if we should suffer 1°87 
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„owing to the imperfect assimilation of Reservists, this will 
dents © os to our hanging back until it is too late. Above a 
be Ree ong advanced guard of all arms—say Asie needs 
thine” Oy Brigade—must be pushed off as aon as the t a 

Jone dy. The question of the Channel passage shat 
1jficulty, for if our own Navy does not alone suffice 
the French can help us. As for ‘invasion, the 
and the more strongly we reinforce the French 
Jess able will the Germans be to spare troops for an attack 

wn shores. Anyhow, at least a fortnight must elapse 
try can be seriously denuded of Regular troops, 
and meanwhile the Territorials will have been embodied, and the 
National (Veteran) Reserve will have been more or less organised 
ime fa and armed. Tf there are risks of invasion, we must face them 
freely, sending all the troops we can mobilise for service abroad. 
Cowardice will serve us not at all; we must be-bold, and trust the 
Fleet, Every effective soldier kept back from the front will be 
ahostage given to fortune. If Rome could dare send troops to 
Spain, though Hannibal’s army was victoriously established on 
vatchel Italian soil, surely we can adventure our army in France while 
ete the our enemy is beyond the North Sea, and our glorious Fleet for- 
; made bids him to cross it. 
“Oper 
uld be CONCLUSION. 
emi When the war comes, Germany will make a general attack on 
i pee ea a turning movement, with a very great army, 
rough Belgium. 

ei an shall assist the French with all our might, realising that 
oo) ee of England is the defence of France.’ Holland ee 
yo vill is re possibly throw in their lot with the Germans, bu 
ps di vill a probably prefer to ‘ sit on the fence ’—if the Germans 
ae eee we have no business in Belgium, becat ae 
Ba k Strong enough for offensive action beyond S ie Ae 

e ‘eae An isolated British expeditio gie amet 
appen to i by a force no larger than itself, if it s oe a 
A army lar e convenient to the enemy to concentrate A 

ur pla ge enough to destroy it or drive it into the a . na 
almo oe is on the left of the French line, eae Tete 
aa lace placed at the disposal © 
mast be cable unit must go to the front, & 
Teritoria pt to trust the Fleet as agams 
‘ ame raids. eaen tes 
a whole must be despatched as 50 


io ensure safety, 


the 
upon our O 
hefore the coun 


Tenen! 
3, Mar. 
S001 4 
ictuall 
ngs the 


nd England herself 
į invasion and the 
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and a strong advanced detachment of all ar Oer, Ky 
possible to embark it. ms ag quick} 
For the rest, we must trust in God and j 
cause. Our national fate will be at stake gee fusties g 


A. 


Yasi 
ig 


w 7 Poroy 

P.S.—With the Italian factor of the problem Į i 
refrained from dealing, because it could not usef Ae Dut 
unless at very considerable length, and with ref Y be Ais 
to the possible action of Turkey ? and of the Balkan a Toten fi 
is no doubt that the attitude of Italy already caus aton Tk 
Germany as well as in Austria, and there is indeed aa 
believe that the idea of a Franco-Italian convention is ie 
more than a mere imagination. How great questions ee 
will be readily apparent. Even a ‘ League of Penco A i 
result, with the obvious policy of compulsory disarmament E 
Quis custodiet custodes? Universal peace would seem osik i 
only under the auspices of one paramount custos. ` na 


A. W. A. Poroa. 
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THE KEY OF THE EMPIRE 


Liteprareny behind us an Imperial Conference, of which perhaps 

i i best that can be said is that it did no palpable mischief. 

i aw lately ahead of us a Home Rule Bill, the lines of which 

in a be forecast, but which is certain to be framed with 

ae to give the maximum of concession to Irish Nationalists, 

B tion, S minimum of offence to English Unionists." The conjunc- 
a. "events 1s significant. 

B been oe nage forces are, and for the last hundred years have 

; “Cttioug tending for supremacy in world-politics 3 both of =. 

* omplen, “hough, derived from the same ultimate idea—tl e 

`b and elusive idea of ‘ nationality.’ That idea furnished, 


— * Comm: a s RAS E 
_ Dolities n Consent, the most potent formative factor m the pi 


of the nineteenth century. It is important, however, 
Sing Sy. eee ara 
® these words were written Mr. Birrell has made it clear that the 


Ives, ar25 inspired the new Bill rather than the latter. ‘Our scheme 
°S the setti : ament consisting of wo 

oS With an poog up in Ireland of a Parliament consi Ds gible to 

object, Executive—that is, a Cabinet of Ministers resp ey 
is being to admit a national demand for nai 
à another Parliament . . . in the Empir 
wu, This statement gives, I think, ad 
ed in this paper. R S 
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Noy 
to observe that this ‘ nationality > principle has ope 
two diverse directions, and has exercised, at any 1 vue i 
two contradictory influences. On the one hanq ; 
exhibited as the greatest of all integrating 
other hand as the most powerful element of q 
was obviously responsible for the two outstandin 
achievements of the nineteenth cen'tury—the making of aunt 
Italy and the establishment of a strong federal Empi A 
Germany. But if the nationality principle operated ag ; 
integrating force in Italy and Germany, it operated, not i 
conspicuously, as a principle of disruption in the Balkan al 
Scandinavian Peninsulas and in the Netherlands. It has carved 
out of the Ottoman Empire the modern kingdoms of Roumani, 
Servia, Greece and Bulgaria; while both in Scandinavia and jp 
the Low Countries it has gone far to destroy the structures s 
carefully but so short-sightedly erected by the diplomatists of 18h, 


II 


isruption, 1 í 


S constructi, 


Nowhere can the working of the nationality principle b 
observed to more instructive advantage than in the Britis 
Empire; nowhere have its contradictory tendencies been ue 
conspicuously exhibited. We can see it at work, for ga 
to-day in the great Dominion of Canada. There it ae : 
any rate a partial solution of the enigma which has ae 
many political observers on this side of the yee 4 ; 
between the Imperialists and Nationalists. Both see ge 
the forces which acted in co-operation during ere 
erucial contest resisted with all their might an PE l 
towards their powerful neighbours tothe South ; both Sen vf 
to any commercial arrangements which might possibly diae abjet! 
germ of political assimilation. But though their mmm” yhet p 
was identical—the defeat of the Reciprocity 
ultimate motives were widely divergent, if not Be dian’ 
nistic. Both rallied to the cry of ‘ Canada for ie o ultimat 


r 

goal of their political ambitions, the Conservati ger hot 
it as a condition precedent to the fulfilment °° F 5 oc 
Neither section was disposed to hazard, in return 1 eon , i i 
advantage, real or imaginary, one jota of the! Fale beyt y 
pendence; but while the Nationalists did 0° „rve te oy 
Canadian nation, the Conservatives sought to Dae trite 
p endence not merely for the satisfaction of Cana 7 ptim" i 
but not less in deference to the larger Imperial 5 dians ws d 
Nationalists, in fine, are Canadians first and o ont y l 
Conservatives cherish with equal fervour ot the pte ‘ 
Canadian patriotism, without being neglectful 0 | ay fe T 


Canadacma,yh kegitimatelguhepeatori plastida BR Z 
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Empire. No better exemplification of the aa 


f s JARS Ti ntradictory 
on of the ‘ nationality” principle could he i 


pritish li 
discovered or 


operati 
sired. 
p III 

We may come nearer home. In the polities of the United 
Kingdom we can discern the same principle in acute and self- 
v te] 


contradictory conflict. On the one side are the ‘Tittle 
Nationalists ’—the ‘Celtic fringe ’—eager to emulate the 


nationalism of Belgium, of Servia, of Greece, Norway and 
Bulgaria, and to unfurl the national flags of Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. On the other side the ‘larger Nationalists,’ anxious to 
realise Pan-Britannic unity, and to weld into an organic whole the 
sister nations of British blood in four continents. 

But apart from, or rather intermediate between, Imperialists 
and Home Rulers, there is in Great Britain a third party who 
seek, more or less consciously, to reconcile and combine the two 
manifestations of the nationality spirit by promoting a scheme 
of ‘Federal’ Home Rule. I cannot myself resist the conviction 
that their well-intentioned endeavours rest upon a basis of political 
amiability and intellectual confusion. But, since they appear to 
represent the “compromise ’ or middle course so dear to the poli- 
tical mind of Englishmen, it may be worth while to scrutinise their 
argument with some attention. 

_ The argument would seem to rest upon three main proposi- 
tions : 

= (i) That the Trish problem is the greatest of all impediments 
to the realisation of Imperial unity, and that unless and until it 
S permanently solved it is mere waste of energy ‘to discuss the 
mger scheme for Britannic federation ; 

ee ee $ pen See e 3 r pe eH 
enthusiasm al y m De United States 5 m i : ft oe ae 
the Bei voked by it might be suspect, but in every 

peatish Dominions oversea ; 

i ae ttt there can be no real danger, but every ee. 
ave ae ee upon Ireland those rights of sell g0ye ee 
strengt A ee onay tended to smooth away eee nantes 
Country and of loyalty and affection between 1 
ee ‘Ae oversea Dominions. ee 
tractive, 8 aoe ae Specious and to some min E E 
mands det ‘le Prux lies obviously in the third propos! ee words 
Muat sh ce aled examination. For the first two ss ee 
to deny Thee In reference to the second I re ae “iCable 
tte is, a several of the great Dominions— nota © aI 
Nglan arge Home Rule party, as there is, of ¢ 7 
the troni cotland and Wales. Whether that party has taken 

Touble to co eas ips with the issues 

me to close intellectual gps WI 


ae 2 
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involved is another matter, and I intend before thi g 
closed to invite them to do so. For the moment I E. Paperi, | 
that the mere existence of such a party does not nea Y stigges 
that they have discovered the solution of a long-standing 2 pron 
or that it is incumbent upon the majority of the alee Problem, 
United Kingdom to accept their counsel and concur "8 Of the 
conclusions. 1m thei 
In regard to the first proposition, I should be the last 4 
tea : ig $ ioe a he Pers | 
in the world to question its gravity if it could be established Tr 
a quarter of a century I have neglected no opportunity of a | 
ing, by voice and pen, my conviction that of all strictly volt i 
issues incomparably the greatest is the political organisation i : 
the British Empire. For the attainment of that supremely 
important consummation there are few sacrifices that I shoul l 
not be prepared to make in regard to domestic or party politis. | 
Were I convinced that the erection of a subordinate Legislature | 
in Dublin would be the natural prelude to a scheme of Imperial f 
federalism, still more if I could be brought ‘to believe that i | 
was an indispensable condition of such a scheme, I should cr: ! 
tainly review my position in regard to Irish Home Rule, ani f 
should, if necessary, be prepared (as in politics one must alway f 
be prepared) to subordinate the less to the more important issue. f 
Tt is because I hold that such a proposition is exactly the reves | 
of truth, that the erection of a Legislature in Dublin, on the 
Colonial model, would enormously complicate the Imperial 1st 
and would imperil the ultimate realisation of the Pan-Britanme f 
ideal, that the following pages have been written. 


IV 


5 141005) 
I pass to a consideration of the third of the above pro ee 
gument 1R 


containing, as it appears to me, the kernel of the at; J invite 
which the case of the Federal Home Rulers really res Jy atte 
all who desire to form a sound judgment on this supe? ob ie come 
tive and insinuating idea to clear their minds of cant, #7 Joy: | 

to the closest possible quarters with the terms they emp ier | 


. The contention put forward by the Federal ne nt bet 

; twofold : they insist that the concession of self-gov" goose 
i solved the Colonial problem ; that it allayed dangeron? BE e 
À in the two Canadas in the first years of Queen Colonies ae | 4 


that it sustained the loyalty of the Australian sasing ah 

fifties, and that it was the most potent factor in 6 gnt 
_ memories in South Africa in the first decade ° sults fr 
century. May we not look for equally benefice ‘ ick? 
_ the application of the same remedy to the secua” j 


E reland ? _I do not stay to emphasise the differences” n bet“ 
“the most ANER Ready EUEN : 


fi Gslaaiee: uewwoma pa? 
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the geographical proximity of Ireland to our ow 
d to those of our European neighbours; the fact that 
my | elon, unlike the Dominions, is represented, indeed absurdly 
a vver-represennted, in the Imperial Parliament, and has no difficulty 
i A or an making her voice heard at Westminster; that the 
ther | Imperial Legislature has incurred large. and direct financial 
responsibilities for Ireland, and so forth. These are the common- 
anal places of political argument and need not detain us. The ques- 
Fr | fions which I wish to push home are four : 
firm. | (i) What precisely are we to understand by Federal Home 
Rule? and how does it differ from Parnellite Home Rule sans 


er jy ' í the cases + 
Bgt shores, 2P 


litical f 

ono i phrase ? 

md i (ii.) Is the federal principle to be confined to Ireland or to 

hol? } be applied to other portions of the United Kingdom? 

litis, (iii.) If so, how is the lesser federalism of the United Kingdom 

lature tobe reconciled with the larger federalism of the British Empire— 

peria | the avowed goal of Federal Home Rulers? 

nat ii (iv.) What are to be the ultimate units of the Britannic Federa- 

ict | tin? Is the European unit to consist of Great Britain and 

jan) | ‘Ireland? Or are England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales to be 

iwas | garded as separate units, and to come into the Federal Empire 

issue. on the same footing as the Dominion of Canada, United South 

ves i Africa, the Australian Commonwealth, New Zealand and 

n the f Newfoundland ? 

je f It will be obvious that though separately formulated for the 

annie sake of lucidity, these questions are closely interdependent, and 

must be considered as a whole. 

oma then, in the first place are we to understand by 
ome Rule? Is Ireland to occupy the same position m 


relati TAS Saw ; a ; 
EAI to Great Britain as does the Dominion of Canada or 


a 


ilitary def ence She must have complete control 


e Y . . n I 
J rights and exercise all the functions which have not been Co 
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Nor 
. . . , 
also over her fiscal policy : the right to impose Customs q ti 

imports from Great Britain, as from foreign countries les Upo 
voluntarily give a preference to the former, but she 5 Thay 


i 
equally free to grant it to the latter. We must note eek be 
in the exercise of her fiscal discretion she determines t ee i 
Reciprocity treaties with the United States, with Gere 
France. I shall be accused of deliberate caricature; of all 
up bogeys which have no existence outside my own imagine 
for the purpose of destroying them. I neither desire to set a 
nor to destroy, bogeys. I merely desire, without pronouncing ‘ 
judgment, to get at the precise meaning of terms, and to aa 
face to face with possible alternatives. 

But if one alternative reduces itself to an absurdity, take th 
other. Abandon the Colonial analogy in the foregoing sens: 
inform Mr. Redmond that Ircland must not look for * self-gover. 
ment’ on the Canadian or Australian model, lest it should involve 
consequences which cannot be entertained—except in nightmare. 
The alternative is—and perhaps this is the analogy at the back 
of the rather confused minds of the ‘ Federal ’ Home Rulers, tos 
up in Ireland a ‘ provincial’ Government on the model of the 
‘ provincial’ Governments of Ontario, Quebec, etc., or evena 


distinction : to the former belong only such powers as are oe 
to them by the Dominion Government ; the latter possess 2 


scheme hitherto proposed, or likely to be proposed, atutoj: 
Rule has assumed that the Irish Legislature is to be z A ii 
and is to exercise such powers only as are delegate i r T co 
constitutional instrument or by the subsequent action . conclu! 
stituent Imperial Legislature. We must, therefor minion ; 
that, if Ireland is not to enjoy self-government of the Gana? | 
type, its position must be analogous to that of one of the i 
provinces. limited v 
But if this be so, two questions arise : Can such a ‘tions ape! 
cession be expected to satisfy those “ national * CN corel 
which the whole of the Home Rule agitatio? fall satis 
founded?* Will‘ Ireland a province ` be accepted 30 rallied ot 
tion of the demands of those who for thirty years R pw, 
cry of “Ireland a nation’? But another quest! p” 
Assuming that the ‘ national’ demand is adequately Mr pil 
ae 


A ; g to 
* The object of the present Government is, according ics are 
‘admit a national demand for national responsibility- (The 
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for the time being—by the establishment of a strictly ‘ pro- 
|’ Government, what place is Ireland—a province—going to 
in a scheme of the ‘Federal’ Home Rulers? Wil Treland, 
Scotland, Wales iar te re e constituent units of a 
reerated Great Buta’ Jr o they to be the constituent units 
Aes federated Greater Britain‘ In the former case we might find 
s with three Parliaments on our hands in the capital of 
presuming London to remain also the capital of the 
United Kingdom, and the capital of the British Empire. There 
would be : (i) a local provincial Parliament of England, parallel 
in authority with the ‘ provincial’ Parliaments of Treland, Scot- 
land and Wales ; (ii) a federal Parliament representing the four 
constituent provinces of the United Kingdom ; and (iii) a federal 
Parliament representing the constituent Dominions of the 
British Empire. J do not say that this is unthinkable, but I do 
want to know whether this is the scheme contemplated by the 
Federal Home Rulers? 
If itis not, we are compelled to assume that their intention is 
that Ireland and Scotland, Wales and England are to be among 
the units of a federal Empire. They are to take, that is to say, 
their place upon the platform reserved at present for the self- 
governing Dominions. But in view of the fact that’ ‘the local 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom are, ex hypothesi, to be 
merely ‘ provincial,’ will not the Canadian ‘ provinces,’ to say 
nothing of the Australian ‘ States,’ put forward an irresistible 
claim to similar, or rather, identical treatment? In a word, the 
Federal Home Rulers must make up their minds whether they 
are going to put Treland—and presumably other portions of the 
United Kingdom—on to the platform of Canada, or on to the 
ae of Alberta. In either case they will, I submit, ine 
i en impaled upon the horns of a dilemma sale is Ta 
reland a ace merely logical. They must pe one es 
“ilonacad eae which will be subordinate to 7 £ ER 
ie ae in the same sense as the Dominion Governm 
mate, with complete control over fiscal policy, ® 


yate 
yincla 
occupy 


ourselve 
pngland, 


a et f : 
; tge responsibility for local defence, and a considerable say 1 


Ore : 
icy Policy; or, on the other hand, they must be sanguine 
by the ce Suppose that they can satisfy ‘national ’ aspirations 
Tela aon of a ‘ provincial’ Legislature or Lege A 
f the e “8 process which will in turn involve the transforma A 
a ai Parliament at Westminster into a federal Pa if 
"er ape must be sanguine indeed if they jmagine a ne 
e ae will commend itself to England, or E 
E accepted in full satisfaction of all claims y: : 
ts” of Ireland and their confederates in the United 
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Nor can we ignore the fact that it is ‘na 
vincialism, which gives to the Home Rule 
and the United States whatever of reality 
possesses. The apostolic successors of Feni one 
of the Atlantic, are not going to take off their come po Side 
their pockets for ‘gas and water Home Rule,’ fo i 
extension of the principle of local government ag woul 
all the existing absurdities and anomalies in regard 
Bill legislation and the like, such a devolution as woul 
the support, I imagine, of all parties in the United Kingdon 
That the aims of the © Nationalist’ party are inconsistent with 
loyalty cither to the United Kingdom or to the British Empir 
is a fact which it may be convenient to suppress on the eve at 
the production of a Home Rule Bill. Now, as always, theres | 
one argument carefully prepared as suitable for the English anj | 
Scotch palate; there is another, a rougher and more sincere one, 
prepared for the less delicate digestions of sympathisers in th 
United States. This device may succeed with amiable | 
“federalists ` on ‘this side of St. George’s Channel ; it is estimated 
at its true value by those who are loyal to the British connexio 
onthe other. Before I come to consider the position of the latter, 
T have a further and final word for the former. 


No] 
tionalism — 


. x 0 | 
Agitation in pp 
£ 
d LeMoye 


to private f 
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Tf the Federal Home Rulers are sincere federalists in the e 
sense; if they really regard the concession: of Home R i 
Treland as a necessary or natural prelude to the solution ae | 
Imperial problem, they are likely, as I have attempted to 3 ll 
to land themselves in a morass of political absurdities 
constitutional contradictions. i | 

And for a simple reason. They are, I submit, 
tack ; they are misusing a term consecrated to a wh jies f 
—indeed, a precisely opposite—process. Federalism ah ithe 
the part of the related communities, not the acquisiti 
surrender of rights; each unit of the federal whole 18 g magli 
to sacrifice some portion of its hitherto independent = 5 pati E 
Federalism, therefore, is the bringing together, ? t a pel i 
asunder, of related communities. Tt is, in a Word) a e the al 
not a centrifugal, movement. ‘A Federal union, ee e ett 
Professor Freeman, ‘to be of any value must arse ee pel i 
lishment of a closer tie between elements which i pibe 
distinct, not by the division of members which have ae w 
more closely united. . . . No one could wish to cut m vith 
Kingdom into a Federation, to invest English ogun pä Ie 
rights of American States, or even to restore Scotlan BR 
ur CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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m the quasi-federal position which they held before their respec- 
elan to anions: - Federalism is out of place if it attempts either 
Ce i nE asunder what 1s already more closely united, or to unite 
t holly incapable of union.” It may be objected that 


t sii what is W f ai l f 
È ti pg > £ S p res 4 es oe . z >) 
plete f r Freeman s conclusion 1s the result of over hasty generalisa- 


ay tion from instances which in 1863 were less numerous than they 

More fp re to-day. It is, therefore, proper to point out that a later 

tivat | eater Mr. Henry Sidgwick, notices with some emphasis 
, 


mand | ‘ another way—distinct from union of communities previously 
‘dom, | independent—in which in modern times federality has come to 
With | he developed : namely, by the establishment of secured local 
mpn f jiberties, mainly under the influence of the sentiment of 
veal | nationality, in States that were previously of the unitary type.’ 
erei } And he cites Austria-Hungary as a conspicuous instance. 

h and Austria-Hungary was, it will be remembered, a favourite 
on, } illustration in the mouth of Mr. Gladstone in the Home Rule 
n the debates of 1886 ; so was Sweden-Norway. The latter illustration 
niable has proved to be singularly infelicitous for those who contend 
matel | that Home Rule is the prelude to closer unity and not a first 
exion step towards separation. Whether Austria-Hungary will serve 
latter, them better time will show. But with all deference to the high 


authority of Mr. Sidgwick, I submit that neither Austria-Hungary 
nor Sweden-Norway affords apposite illustration. Neither Con- 
stitution possesses the essential attributes of genuine federalism. « 
The connexion between the two countries was in both cases 
phmarily—in the case of Sweden-Norway wholly—dynastic. Tt 
eed personal union, rather than organic federalism.” 
ae an wrote before the consummation of the ilor 
ence h face Canada, Germany or Australia, but recent experi- 
as tended to justify rather than contradict his generalisation. 
aa ae perhaps, that Canada is an exception ee 
against the ue federal movement of 1867 represented a om 
admit it eee movement of 1840. As a matter oF ee 
ario x a even so only as between the Eastern prorina 
eo fee" In substance, the Dominion Act of- À 
A orward step towards the integration of British North 


i Meriç 
a 3 aa 
om of Dough the closer union of the whole involved a looser 


ins ee contion between the two provinces so unhappily and 
Ver, re “sly united by the Union Act of 1840. Canada, how- 


sm 


lesente ; i 
than the “sents in several respects a less perfect type of federali z 


Jr rman Empire or the Australian Commonwealth. 
ed 

< Denetora oeernment, pp. 91, 90, 109. 

KEO of European Polity, p. 438. 


ot 4 3 
pt Course, ignore the Austro-Hungarian 


‘Nop Te to th Ausgleich of 1867, and 
My, ® extent I differentiate between Austria-Hungary an 


d Sweden- 
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neither of these latest ° and greatest examples jg fe 
ambiguity; both possess every attribute of fie 
arose from a desire for closer union without ont 
there is a dual system of law ; in both the organs of : 
legislative, executive and judicial, are reduplicated. 
‘Federal’ Home Rulers are, therefore, attempting 4 
cile antagonistic principles of government, and to ee tenp, 
under the cloak of terminology consecrated by all rean 
successful practice to a centripetal movement, the aii w 
forces which can only lead to disintegration. Needless A 
that I do not for an instant question the political sincerity of i 
who seek to promote a compromise on a baffling and perpletiy 
question, nor even of those who find in Home Rule sans phrases, 
only practicable solution of it. Intellectually the position al 
the latter seems to me far more intelligible than that of the forme, 
and essentially less dangerous, because less insidious. Only thes 
who are prepared to maintain intact the legislative union betwen 
Great Britain and Ireland can be trusted—such is the sum ofn 
eontention—to conserve the principle of Imperial unity, ad ir 
the maintenance of the Union we must look primarily tott 
grim determination of North-Eastern Ireland. 
If the foregoing argument is valid, it is Ulster which hols 
at this moment, the key not only to the unity of the Unid 
Kingdom, but to the solidarity of the British Empire. 


a tr 
Sm : 


2 


VI 
Can Ulster be trusted to hold it safe? stron] parlie 
Randolph Churchill in an historic letter in 1886, poA ; l 
and political leaders, not only parliamentary, but ae a g 
be so utterly lost to every feeling and dictate of honon y il 


4 d «chasing ** 
as to hand over coldly, and for the sake of purchasr qs 


and illusory parliamentary tranquillity, the lives an’ re {ov 
the Loyalists of Ireland to their hereditary and MOF pet f 
make no doubt on this point—Ulster will not be ef 
party; Ulster at the proper moment will resort to t 
arbitrament of force; Ulster will fight, Ulster wi a 
Lord Randolph's distinguished son declared the oth evel 
characteristic epigram, that the threat of civil wa? a rt pe 
in uncivil words. I Have not personally heard ibe : Be 
during the present campaign; Ulster, if she 1 al 
of the leaders to whom she has confided her ao 
other weapons; but in any case I should pot pres 
pnically 


cgr, soid D 


6 The Constitution of United South Africa is not teg 
unitary. 
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, disputants s50 distinguished and so closely akin both in 
_and blood. Of this, however, I have been convinced by 
tempe! sersonal observation on the spot, that loyalist Ulster Ran 
e faintest intention of accepting the authority and obeying 
Fe Frees of any Legislature or any Executive which may be 
cet up il Dublin. j ia . a A 
A Nor will it be possible for the people of Great Britain to 
ignore the grim and unyielding attitude which Ulster is deter- 
mined to maintain. They are bound to take account of it, and 
i is desirable, therefore, that they should be at some pains to 
olte | understand the arguments upon which the case of Ulster rests, 
plein hat case is both stronger and weaker than it was in 1886 
rase y and 1898. The British electors who in 1886 defeated the first 
iting | Home Rule Bill proposed by Mr. Gladstone, and those who in 
fora | 1895 ratified the action of the House of Lords in rejecting the 
ly thos second, were unquestionably influenced to a considerable extent 
ate by a sense of exasperation against the tactics of the Parnellite 
nowi paty: their violence and unseemly conduct on the floor of the 
ant fr, House of Commons ; the encouragement they gave to outrage and 
+o te | intimidation in Ireland. Other times, other manners. The 
| weapon of intimidation has not, it is true, been permitted to rust 
h bol altogether in Ireland, but the Home Rule party of to-day are, 
tia 2 the main, bent upon adherence ‘to other tactics. They seek 
to cajole rather than to coerce ; to win by smooth words addressed 
to the democracy of England rather than by bard blows struck 
at the aristocracy in Ireland. No less an authority than Mr. 
Gladstone had declared, not long before the introduction of the 
aeons Rule Bill, that the Irish Nationalists were ‘mareh- 
The aan rapine to the dismemberment of the British Empire. 
lies ish electorate believed Mr. Gladstone. The boyco vines: 
ho aes outrages and murders; the breach of cone 
‘ate $ to meet legal obligations, the whole machinery of the 
le Campaign ’;—all this shocked the sense of order and 
„mcy which still prevailed among the electors on this side of 
teore? K S o i; i 
peers Channel. They shared Mr. Gladstone's whilom 
on that ‘dismemberment ’ was the ultimate goal to which 
ese tactics were marching. And as they detested ~ 
Bea ee they repudiated the end. ME wt 
-asion is A re 1s now set in another key- Const te 5; 
8S hot be substituted for intimidation, while the en ae so 
© “dismemberment ’ but the “consolidation | of the 


nge of tactics is likely to disarm a great deal of ae 
Which wag aroused in 1886, and in a lesser ape 
ie by so much are the Irish Loyalists m 7 yen 
“ay than they were when the issue Was last fought 


petsvee! 


betwen f 


“onvie 
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out. And nS) ue ue pein too, by the introd : 
British politics of issues which are at ones Uetion ja 
absorbing interest to great masses of the urban i and | 
country. In 1886 there was not a constituency jn pene uii 
which was not profoundly moved in one direction Bi Brits, 
by the supreme issue presented for their deca the op, 
passions were deeply stirred. On the one side Lord p 
and Mr. Goschen, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
till lately of various sections of the Liberal party—I, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill representing old and new Tore 
ais PE Ee onia | 
respectively ; on the other, Mr. Gladstone, backed by the imme 
moral authority of Lord Spencer, whose courage and steadla 
during his recent viceroyalty gave added significance to his w 
version to Home Rule; on both sides the leaders could comma! f 
the most earnest attention of those to whom their respecti | 
arguments were addressed. To-day the situation is entirh | 
different. The minds of the urban electors are preoccupied by , 
social and economic issues, to the entire exclusion of everything) 
else. The citadel of the legislative Union is threatened todi f 
not by the enthusiasm of its assailants, but by the apathy ois} 
defenders—most of all, perhaps, by the prevailing indifference ff 
the one side and the other. The cost of living and the rte 
wages; the conditions of life and the constancy of employme p 
industrial methods and the economic structure of socieij- 
these are the questions upon which the minds of the great ma | 
populations are steadily set, and I doubt whether they a | 
be induced to give their real attention to any other, even t i 
one rose from the dead endowed with the combined elogue’™ 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone. Herein lies another 1° th 
hot in the diplomatic case, but in the strategical position | 
trish Loyalists. 1a be ayo 


=the leads, | 
ord Salishor | 


aknes 
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intain an independent Second Chamber, or to introduce the 
to ma le of the Referendum into our constitutional machinery 
D Ey the gravest consequences for Ulster and the Union. se 
En although for all these reasons and in all these ways the 
Fnionit position is incomparably weaker than it was in 1886, 
shore is one respect in which it is Incontestably stronger, 
Jf the opposition to Home Rule has weakened in England, 0) 
also, and in far greater ratio, has the enthusiasm for it in Treland. 
Twenty years ago the Unionist prescription—twenty years of firm 
administration combined with social reform and economic 
amelioration—was greeted with inered ulity and opprobrium. The 
prescription has been applied, and, like most remedies which are 
neither from quack prescriptions nor advertised as panaceas, it is 
working quietly and effectually. There is a certain amount of 
grumbling among all classes in Ireland, but there is decidedly 
more in England. If economic unrest be a symptom of political 
misgovernment, it is not Ireland which demands prior atten- 
tion and treatment. ‘That discontent will ever entirely disappear 
in Ireland is too much to hope for. In what country of the 
civilised world to-day is it non-existent? If the social history 
of Ireland during the last quarter of a century ever comes to 
be written impartially there are four names which will be had 
m everlasting remembrance—those of Mr. Balfour, who restored 
‘cial order ; of Lord Ashbourne and Mr. Wyndham, whose names 
vill be associated with an agrarian revolution of hardly less magni- 
tude than that wrought for Prussia by Hardenberg and Stein; 
and, above all, that of Sir Horace Plunkett, who, though abused 
tl parties, has ‘ off his own bat’ done more for the economic 
ee and social regeneration of Treland than all the poli- 
i. On cet the passing of the Act of Union—and perhaps before 
Placed A aoe pedestal of fame ought also, perhaps, to 2e 
commercial. ew captains of industry whose directing sonus a 
Most pros Seen have made of Belfast one of the greatest an 
ig a TOUS Cities of the Empire. re 

elaborat part of my immediate purpose to substantiate by 
a statistics the abov ts. They will not be 

Nie by an e above statemen S. hey ara 
c Y whose judgment is combined with knowledge 
Passed py -S Common knowledge that the Land Purchase Acts 
teYerg ord Ashbourne and Mr. Wyndham have An 
ge mistaken agrarian policy which culminated in Mr. 
£ ill-conceived Act of 1881; that they are pme ee 
oe niple of double ownership legally sanctified py : 3 

cts, and are gradually building up 2 new cias 

cultivating owners. However reluctant these may 
penly away from earlier political i e a 
i ave, no real sympathy with the lawless and land- 
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less peasants who, in the eighties, under the 
fessional agitators, red uced Ireland to anarehy, 
from the progress of land-purchase, 


i 
peris 
t Office iN 


; : Wenty y k 
foreign trade is rapidly advancing. That Ireland ag a whi 
Ue yy 


anything but a poor country no one would be go fatuous ai 
deny; money wages are in many parts miserably low, thos 
few people in Treland, outside a few industrial towns, is 
exclusively on wages. But at least it may be said that the Uris 
has not spelt bankruptey, and it would be exceedingly dies 
to prove that a separate Legislature would or could do anytiy 
to promote economic prosperity. The root of the Trish probka 
has for the last two hundred years been mainly economic; siw 
1869 almost exclusively so. The cruel wrong done to the masten 
industries of Ireland by the selfish commercial legislation otk 
English Parliament in the eighteenth century is a matter 
history. Many of the grievances were removed by Lord Not 
and the rest by the younger Pitt. In the nineteenth century il 
united Legislature proceeded from the removal of injusi p 
generous reparation, and during the last thirty years Trelani 3 
become the spoiled child of the Imperial Parliament. There p 
indeed leeway to be made up, reparation to be off ered ; but a 
can truthfully say that it has been offered in a niggardly H i 
If Home Rule has not actually been ‘killed by Kindness 
certain that the economic grievances which accentuated | 
discontent have been largely, if not entirely, amended. es 
Would the concession of Home Rule arrest aaa at ie? 
now so happily in progress? Tt is not easy to answer mawi 
tion with confidence; but this at least must be sale, 
few exceptions, the best business brains in Tre 
it would, and few people whose opinion is entitle 
venture to assert that it would not. DETR a tt 
There would thus seem to be, at the present june 3 ‘esp? f 
responsibility laid upon the loyalists of Ireland: “rent WE f 
of Ulster. They are called upon to resist 4 move oF rose 
on the one hand, with grave risk to the rising ee. the pi 
of Treland, and on the other with extreme dang?! ip thet y 
solidarity of the Empire. It is on the latter pon me Be f 
desired in this paper to insist. The case against eset eh 
the Irish and Ulster point of view is certain 10” se 2° y 
vigour and skill to the British electorate Ce on all eA 
months. Anxious to enlist in defence of the 


ate r 
Imperialists, w en reed they may P 
p riali In uia atever chehigions. tora ed t Haridwar 
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yoided all reference to one aspect of the problem 

PAOS profoundly the people of Ulster. But the appeal 
ai jll be made by Ulster from that point of view is one to 
vpich an and influential sections of English society cannot 
, ¢ . 

We py remain deaf. j ; peni 

‘rt from that, however, the case of Ulster is overwhelmingly 
They desire simply to be let alone. Under the Imperial 
wyiament they have taken an immense stride in material 
Pat arity; with the ‘national’ aspirations cherished in other 
Be lad they have no sympathy ; the British connexion 
aie Mem a guarantee against ecclesiastical intolerance, and an 
important factor, as they believe, in their economic progress ; they 
have not the slightest desire to see it sundered, and they have the 
strongest possible repugnance to a forcible transference of their 
political allegiance. That Great Britain should compel the most 
prosperous and progressive part of dreland to sever a tic which 
is mutually honourable and materially advantageous is almost 
unthinkable. That Ulster is herself irrevocably and unshakably 
opposed to severance is indisputable. 

But my immediate concern is rather with another aspect of 
the Trish problem. Iam supremely anxious that no one should 
be deluded by ingenious word-juggling into the belief that the 
gant of a separate Legislature and Executive to Ireland would 
be in harmony with the general movement towards Colonial self- 
government. Home Rule may be in itself right or wrong, but 
os not a step towards federalism but a surrender to the forces 
o dismtegration. 

Whether those forces are on the eve of a great triumph or 
a final defeat depends, firstly, on the courage and determination 
of Ulster herself, and, secondly, on the support which Ulster can 
obtain from the Imperialist party throughout the Empire. 
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LIBERTY OF CRITICISM WITHIN Ty 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


A REPLY, 


In the October number of this Review Mr. Emmet hy 
addressed to the public and to Churchmen an argument and appeal 4 
upon the liberty of criticism within the Church of England. H f 
has written gravely and courteously ; he will carry the geneal f 
reader easily along with him; and those who, like myself, come f 
under his blame will feel that they need to consider and reconsider P 
very carefully the bearing of what he says upon their action. | 
For his general thesis is this. We have learnt by pami f 
experience that there is only one way of keeping thought upm l 
sacred subjects wholesome and free ; and that is the way ú 
leaving it to express and develop itself without interference. We 
must, accordingly, discard all the forms of pronouncement by | 
authority. All have been tried, and all have failed. We have J 
reached the clear conclusion that this is a method outworm and 
wrong. We have come to this by travelling in experience a Ti 
which is strewed with the litter of failures—failures of good ii | 
wise men as well as those of mere bigots or Phariseos-al i A ` 
involved in the same error of bringing into controversy the 2% 


think that the last century or ‘ Victorian ° period re 
gift from God in a quite new understan 
lies behind those two great names, an one 
where fear or force would fail. That ‘unveiling <, get f 
the whole spirit of our education ; has brought W% aividt® 
and more reverent treatment of childhood and of m 
and it has also freed the area of religious CO 
made its truculence a byword. Alas that 
Thus Mr. Emmet has a strong case. I a target! yy 
the Court is with him, he has plenty of mier Pd 
if he were less serious than he is, mig 
does over the blunders and failures an f cours: 
authority. Thus while he çarries with bim, °° ~~ 
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motto is : Live and let live,’ and whose one and only bug- 
whose PF, otry, he will also have the support of men of deep and 

i slings who realise the depth and mystery and movement 
<erious of God and the inadequacy of man’s rule and man’s 

iommet ; and who Paa me Ee tribute of a true 
A ae the trust Lares w ii e ; er aie even when to 
jo so seems to mean indi erence to, or co-operation with, error 
y Fae is thus strong, serious, and easy. The only question 
about it is whether it is the whole case, or the only one. Mr. 
Emmet does not seem to have asked himself this question, nor 
except in one instance (to which I will refer again) does he deal 
vith any other side of the matter. 

He would probably defend or explain this by saying that, to 
him, the very point of our moral discovery is that we must trust 
liberty right out ; that it has become the only valid claimant, and 
must have the field entirely to itself. This (Mr. Emmet may urge) 
is why We say, as in any case of faith, that we believe in liberty. 
The man is best whose faith is strongest. He will draw out all the 
virtue that is in his principle, because he trusts it so that he never 
couples or compromises it with any other. 

We have reached the point where we feel the full strength and 
chivalry of Mr. Emmet’s position ; but not, I think, without a 
use of doubt arising in our minds whether his facile guidance has 
tot led us, after all, too quickly and lightly along. For after all 
does there not come to us repeatedly, and from the most various 
ae the Suggestion that it is just not in thus following out 

ding aq ele principle, but rather in some more difficult 
ne nd combination of different principles, that we come 

m:. Wisdom, whether speculative or practical? 

IS Is a truth very familiar to reflecting people; and its 


bea j i 
am the present matter deserves to be considered. But it 


abl ery 
ea 
tions ent the only weapon ; therefore, plainly a church or 
te like 
8 


Can be 
oft, 4. °° 
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value, such as God’s use of the Christian people ag 


instrument of witness to the truth and me 
revealed. 

We are in more troubled waters; the currents Seem į : 
and when we look to Mr. Emmet we find that he Cannot i Coy 
after all, sail through on his single principle. Jy the v 
a man of strong and sincere conviction, still with ys in a 
old age, the Rev. Charles Voysey, denicd the Atonemeriin 
Divinity of Christ. Mr. Emmet refers to this cage. Ho atte 
Mr. Voysey’s heresies in pretty forcible terms. He decal 
emphasise the appeal and challenge which Mr. Voysey nen 
his resistance to Archbishop Thomson’s action that such sia 
ing was legitimate in the Church of England; that the Che 
could only live by liberty, and so forth. He does not repeat this 
or endorse it. He throws himself at once and decisively on the | 
other side ; and he considers that he has saved himself by a distin. f 
tion. “Here we have an example not of an attempt to re-statea | 
re-interpret doctrines, but of a clear rejection of Christianity asa | 
whole.’ It would be interesting to turn to the press or literature f 
of the time and see (1) whether the issue, stated with such con: f 
venient breadth by Mr. Emmet, appeared then quite as broad and 
unmistakable ; and (2) whether there was not a good deal said then | 
about episcopal tyranny and interference with liberty. =f 

Archbishop Thomson thought the issue plain; so did the | 
Court; and the sequel has confirmed their judgment. Mr, | 
Voysey’s defence was in the nature of a paradox. But I think 
that before Mr. Emmet careered past the case, he should hare | 

6 $ R è ; aaa DE there 
considered more carefully whether it did not sugges? ©. 
-were more things to be considered than are dreamt of m 
philosophy of pure liberty. sesble {roll | 
à Let me not be misunderstood. I am as far as Doe tere | 
the unfair belief or the odious suggestion ‘that there 15 sine ; nd Mi 
or slight difference between the author of a recent m pi | 
. Voysey. This would be grossly untrue and unfair. ; ap uncer 
is this, that the extreme case brings out the presenc? if any ; 
sidered factor or factors. If liberty is to be curta ie 4 rE 
the question will be asked : ‘ Where?’ I donot thm in 
will find that his distinction between rejecting a isti 
and re-interpreting it (important and fruitful as A 
is) will bear all the stress that he lays upon it. it Jeates ” a 
i > gee that 1 d 

But as we leave this particular case, We e 160 
confronted with another duty which has somehow tes ‘ae = 
with liberty. Let us name it the duty of W! a e should d 


l: the or \ 
aning of what Bei | 
23 H 


tinse 
ear [gi i] 


Mr. Emmet’s argument anything like oe ie jigion® “os | 
included a section on this topic.. For inde A ug aie oh 
psychologically, it does bring up some very ee 
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gl) 
yose in regard to his bequest and trust of truth ; 


’g pur} ; na T ES) 
an fhe ge i which the witness of the Holy Spirit is given ; the 
bay p man hich the Church has always had of carry; 
3 ihe ousness which the y d of carrying a 


_these are religious topics of grave importance in this 
messi? Tt will be said probably that the duty of witness will 
“ciently discharged if cach Christian speaks what he 
the truth is allowed to prevail. The Holy Spirit, 


Lon: A š ae 3 - Care 

a thi jl be urged, exercises His power as He elicits out of the 
it w PY pa aay ae me 2 aeeai TES, z pi 

ats chaos a mind of the Church, witnessing to truth, and winnowing 

P a error. But if the argument runs that way, I think it will find 


e by itself among psychological stumbling-blocks. Is a corporate 


ach. yitness possible which is only the after-sifting of individual 
uel opinions? Does not a corporate consciousness in every sphere 
this, gek corporate expression ? But, further, is it possible to sustain 
ihe | jnany body of men a sense of this duty if every one is shouting 


a diferent version into the ear, and there is nothing to show 
whether one is more right than another? As men are actually 
made, is it not true that a Church in which ‘the truth of the 
Incarnation was denied freely, and with as much right as it 
was asserted, is a Church which would not be delivering a witness 
at all? Z 

It is here that the matter is a little hard to discuss in an 
open Review. For it is just here that we come upon the 


the } diference between the pursuit of a philosophical inquiry and 
Mr, | the witness to a truth revealed. They are not the same thing ; 
T d though there is much analogy between the consent of the 
ay 


mse and the teaching of the Church, they are and always have 


ere een intrinsi : ores A 3 
lot | ‘intrinsically different; and the difference is as important as 
his} te likenagg. , 
Ia : : 
om I quite aware that many who would in the abstract — 
buse or respect thi : a pe i 
a i this rence i 28 me sense 
ane a limitati i: is difference, which requires in sor 3 


listory Aa of liberty in the name of truth, will ‘say that the 
alow of it the claim to authoritative witness is too sinister to 
Puritan ae being practically conceded. Orthodoxy, Catholic or 


5 ti 
` fi 
J 4 


o ne 

te recall ae Bean and infallibility, are words taken at random 
pitt any att 1e vice, going far deeper than such outstanding cases, 
ri? f no i empt to dominate by authority the liberty of belief. I: 
n f Thay ap Te all this; I am indeed personally sensitive to ib; 


New Te. Ways felt that no one can fairly read either the Old or 


Clesiggt: ,: ; 
lort “Slasticism js one of the worst dangers of the world’s 
urch’s life. But it is worst, only because it corrupts 


= * a; 
it ae 80 vital to the interests of a sustained life and 


i aa a 1. There is a place for ‘ Moses’ seat ’; there is 
believe orit can do to the devotees of liberty. 


at amidst the confusions of a state of entire 
32 
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individualism, when each man ‘tries to find his own 
Way, th 
» Where 


will be in all communions a number of the more deep] 
and reflective souls, who will realise that something E thoughity 
that man is not meant to be alone; that in fact mi S Needed. 
themselves believe came to them first by authority mate 
inquiry ; that the great Truths of Divine Revelation nt a than 
tion are heavier than single minds can bear or were inte ee 
bear; that ‘no man can say that Jesus is the Lord bat 4 
Holy Ghost,’ and that the testimony and power of that a 
have been by that Spirit breathed into a common life and ie 
as a corporate faith, gathering to itself the clear and vill 
response of men’s conscience, heart, and mind. But all ii 
and much more is shattered unless the Church in some way 
and uses her normal and legitimate function of witness, 

Thus we come back to Mr. Emmet, having, I venture to think 
widened the issue, which he had made so plausibly simple by 
leaving out important factors in the case. 

But there is still the question : ‘ If authority may be exercised, 
when and where and how may this rightly be?’ Impossible to 
answer in the abstract: hardly more possible in the concrete. 
For Mr. Emmet dismays us here by his long list of our failures 
and the failures of our forefathers. I make no demur : I accept 
his rebuke. Authority has done a number of hasty, narmov, 
short-sighted and cruel ‘things: and done so with all the ar 
and the honest conviction of being valiant for God. Yet other 
things beside authority—and, as the famous saying reminds Us, 
Liberty in particular—have had crimes galore ‘ committed in i 
name,’ and yet retain their proper value and claim. But, =. 
from this, one may ask here again whether Mr. Emmet a 
thought things out. f Fnglish 

One of the most distinguished representatives of sate 
political Îife complained to me long ago that the progress» arty 
Englishmen were proud was often attributed only to Ce 
that pulls forward, when it was really the resultant of ie is | 
in combination with that of the party which pulls ec or | 
not difficult to see that the massive orthodoxy of è much t0 | 
the fiery vigilance of a Liddon, contributed at least "plese w 
the soundness of that progress with which God ee pking: © 
in recent times, as was ever due to Jowett’s detached 
Pattison’s irony, or Colenso’s rattling criticism. 


keeps 


and religious opinion in America, gave it to ted DI 
opinion in retrospect that the Church had oe pis “” 
teaching quite as fast as could fairly be asked. than att 
scientific mind would have been repelled rather 
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propriation of results from another department 
ledge, before there had been time for reflection upon the 
fold and new, and for the adjustments and explanations 
wed the harmony of the one with the other. 
J think it may truly be pleaded that a Church in which the 
e changes of modern thought had been accepted without 
a or surprise, or even vehemence of protest, would have 
hurch defective in sturdy faith, and sensitive reverence, 


abrupt 4P 


0 
relation © 
hich sho 


imm 
any fear 


peen a Ô Spe 
and robust conviction. he, 

Jf we stand where we do to-day it is not without a debt to 
hose who feared and resisted, as well as to those who opened 
both arms to the new. 

Nor was it possible but that some of all this should speak 
through individuals or bodies in authority, through Episcopal 
charges or Convocation resolutions. A Church which had made 
m mistakes on the side of authority would have been, one may 
ay, quite as probably a Church of indifferent and tepid spirit, 
as one of the comprehensive and balanced wisdom which can 
hardly belong to any but the rarer men, such as Gladstone or 
Church, who watch and weigh, and help, sometimes by impetus, 
sometimes by check, the wholesome movement of the Church 
towards what God may show. 

But I would go further. As we look back over the times which 
= Emmet reviews, we may, I think, see two processes where 
i a one. The first has been a process of growth, and of 
ee New meanings and implications of the truth of 
Bei, a been perceived, new relations detected which it 
burst thron z parts of truth and life ; the vital power within has 
tins from i some narrowing interpretations or shed some acere- 

der phases of thought, some deposits of former contro- 


Vers j a 
ot eee Was no mere advance, as Mr. Emmet might suggest, 


i The Proph 
‘Uh ag VW, 


"ho, | 


etic spirit breathes through great orthodox teachers 


i ee or Seeley, have spoken from an independent 
1 Or those within the Church whom authority, wrongly 
paent deserving of its censure. ahi- 
aga at least as necessary, has been that of a 
Nt, ae Christian faith against teaching, some from 
wed or aren within, which would if unchecked have 
We co cerated the living truth. Is it a paradox to say 
Mr p -22¢el the whole catalogue of censures or protests 
hich g mme condemns, we should indeed be rid of a good 
® signa o DOrt-sightedness or obstinacy, but we should also 
he protective resistance by which the instinct 
e Christian Society repel what is alien to the 
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5 against an ever-resisting and retreating orthodoxy. — 


steott or Dr. Scott Holland, as well as through those 


y 


= doing so, if we do not allow the Chure oe 


tg Lo A event its" o | 
“moves only when this is necessary in order to preve on WO 
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integrity of its Trust ? An authority 80 nerveless that ; i 
the power to give warning or witness is one which aa las 
life over which it is set: it sacrifices, in CXaggerated a 
individual liberty, the equally sacred liberty of the ut o 
conscience. We might casily have had to-day a ON 
ìt could be said that its languid and indifferent spirit al] 
and every vital element in the Christian faith to be with imni 
challenged or eaten away. MPU 

Can we then at all distinguish between legitimate anq 
mate use of authority? On this it would not perhaps be be 
at the present moment for me to say much. 

I will only venture two or three suggestions. 

(1) The presumption is against action : the onus probandi iş 
on those who would move. So much as this Mr. Eminet’s 
instances avail to prove. 

2) The distinction between the Christian Truth and is 
corollaries or explanations, as that distinction has been developed 
by Professor Tyrrell and others, is one which is full of signif- 
cance. T'he objection to either the imposition or the restraint 
of theological explainings by authority is, as every competent 
student knows, much more common property between the Church 
and her critics than is commonly understood. Only there came 
points, as at Nicea, where it was seen that faithfulness to the 
thing revealed required a measure of explaining. Authority took 
its risk, and the Catholic faith was explained and saved. But 
each thing has its abuse; and in days that followed there 1 7 
insensible transition, through other steps of inevitable ep ie 
tion, into a condition of dogmatising facility, ing A 
satisfaction. The special character of the Greek mind he P + 
this. Later, the absence of other intellectual interests T ot! 
ambitious conception of theology as the mother of scien im the 
warded it, till it took final and most aggressive fonn i 
infallibility of a Papacy which must claim to be as al to the ttt 
all-powerful. From all this we must plead for reversion | 
type of authority and therewith of theological liberty: + pest tte 

(8) It seems, then, that authority will do its paz rust t 


Owed any 


illegit. 
coming 


slipping between its fingers. Unless the Church has ag been sil 
from the first about its own raison d'être, it exists a ation 2 j pi 
above) to testify ; not to provoke the world to spe", , oa 
assist speculation (though these consequences may putti 
follow); but to tell, declare, and announce. 
of the testimony doubtful. It is Jesus Christ, Him. we 
by His Spirit taught His people to understand object 
to call this the Catholic creed; and eee expression 
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ý the place of that holy thing of which she is 


0 
if cjetion to $ i oe is nothing more amazing than: the way in which 
he pinced. son sprung into being, disclosed itself out of the heart 
i ipat conve? witness, Was a consciousness before it became an 
i fap stolic puilding not made w ith hands, by processes some at 
ich oe cannot be gone over again, and from evidence which 
east OLY 


z and passed away. 

have to maintain, as each generation has had and will 
Bee stain it. This, along with a great liberty as to ways 

have ae about it, and about its relations to life ; a great liberty, 

Ee iberty of a suicidal sort. In this task authority has its 

Rii and dificult part. Tf it wrongly assumes something to 

the essence which is in truth only of the accident, time will 


i k its mistake, and new cases will be added to Mr. Emmet’s 

back list of authority’s blunders. But there is the other alterna- 
ils five. If authority, susceptible itself to the influences of a day of 
ped freedom, itself aware of and almost intimidated by the mistakes 


ife | mhich authority has made, still maintains that by such and such 
jint adenial the Gift, the deposit, the truth is impaired, authority 
ent | may beright; and if right it will be simply discharging a duty of 
rch | ‘elity to trust, and of charity to all whom that trust concerns. 

me | That is the issue: and we may respectfully claim from 
the | ‘i. Emmet that it shall not be prejudged. 

ok Epw. WINTON. 
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BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AN APPEAL TO PARLIAMENT 


THE immediate crisis between the two countries has passe: 
misunderstanding, suspicion, ignorance, these remain, With , 
new and more intense irritation, and the relations between the | 
two countries are more seriously strained than at any period inthe f 
past. Each side may not unreasonably urge some justification | 
for the present feeling. We have been angered and alarmed by } 
the violence and brusqueness of the Agadir method, and by fam: | 
boyant and provocative speech. The Germans are aggrieved at 
what they feel to be the entire misunderstanding of their aims } 
shown in the speeches of statesmen here, and at the check given | 
to what they feel to be legitimate enterprises. Each has reasonto f 
complain of the other’s Press, its truculent sensationalism andthe | 
partiality of ignorant prejudice. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


The tragedy behind the present manifestations of a \ 
_ is that they do not represent the real spirit of either ae l 
Germany opinion is led by a small official group, and the ee | 
newspapers, to an extent unknown in this country, Pa 
and guided by this group. The view that we get, ae 4 
German public opinion is not necessarily Be county f 
nation. Even to-day the feeling in Germany towards y jounal | 
is vitally different from that reflected in her and C ritatel at f 
There is a small governing caste which is nten ee a 
suspicious, and which regards our motives and con consider?” E 
the same light as we regard theirs. There 1s ae sould prank f 
section of the military and naval classes ior these ® ere 
welcome an outbreak of hostilities. But bebin geldon ie 
influences there is to be found a vast public ore oul fa 
ing this land, but which is more representative p h chiefy ye 
German people than the engineered agitation WI pi which ia 
us. The organised forces of social democrec) ing ine 
approaching elections will, it is believed, I aici E 
however disturbing in the domestic life © $ 
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mice in this country—fear that our fleet is intended for their 
se 


ion, 2 
truction, é ite i 

P irie differences. There are no definite issues. So far as its 

o i 


gle is concerned, each country follows an unknown path upon 
m unknown quest, with the result that two great nations are in 
angry antagonism, though their interests do not necessarily clash. 
Tt has been interesting to study in Germany the effect which 
has been produced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech to 
ihebankers. Everywhere it has made a profound impression, and 
ithas given alarm and pain in the circles most favourable to Britain 
ad most active for friendship. This effect is here recorded, not 
inorder to criticise the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who spoke 
for the Government, and whose words were endorsed by both 
wlitical parties, but in order that its explanation may point a 
moral. The Chancellor has a great international reputation, and 
ilarge section of the German people look with admiration on his 
advocacy of schemes of social reform, which appeal alike to their 
social and intellectual sympathies, and some of which they feel 
their own example has influenced. Hence, just as Mr. Gladstone, 
ee aspects of his public work—e.g. his passionate sympathy 
oo nationalities—was regarded in other countries as 
1 tothe a work was not confined to his own people, but appealed 
l M apathy of sister nations, so the Chancellor of the Ex- 
made ae aspects of his work as a British statesman, has 
| ction of Re o appeal to the sympathy of a not inconsiderabla 
tt his ce erman people, and the pain which has been shown 
| “measure hee in the less political circles of Germany 1s 
th titis T their disappointment at realising how deep must be 
st an istrust of German aims when they are so misunder- 
be further ale stood to them in this special position. Let there 
f Sincere a oered in justification of this feeling the entirely 
thay their G held in many German circles favourable to Britain 
5 Main 2 ee from the first had no intention or desire 
e wri . 
i Sat eae 8S had the opportunity in Germany of hearing the 
of some gf meets of different parties in the Reichstag, the 
{Ntative the greater papers, the heads of the Churches, 
E ankers and business men, and social experts and 


Tom al : ; 
these tepresentatives of widely differing phases of 
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social life and thought came the same revealin . 
note, a passionate feeling that their country’s desir Consiste | 
were vitally misunderstood by Britain, and that Brita a | 
was based upon that misunderstanding. When z 
how sincerely this belief is held throughout the Ge 
shall have taken a considerable step in the right 


aln’s Attityy i 
We realise bite 
rman Nation, y 
direction `" 


Tar POLICY OF BRITAIN 


A brief reference must be made to the policy of recent British 
Governments with regard to Germany. Time slowly reveal i 
which diplomacy hides, and there is some justification for thinkin 
that the policy of Britain has been based upon suspicion and ferr 
Tt has seen in the German shipbuilding programme a menace 
our navy. It has perhaps looked upon the aspirations of a pro: 
gressive and expanding nation as ideals which can only he realised 
at the expense of our own colonies or other vital interests, It 
seeks safety by keeping ahead in the race of armaments, and by 
drawing within the bond of friendly treaty other nations which 
share our feelings. — 

Ts this policy an adequate one? Where does it lead us? An 
unchecked race in armaments must eventually reach a limi. 
Before that limit is reached the growing anger of each nation must 
issue in war. If it were not so supremely tragic there would be 
both pathos and comedy in the belief so strongly held that a wat, 
even if successful, would benefit this country. We do not spenk 
of the horror which even the thought of such a strife must iepa 
of its cost in sorrow, of the drainage of wealth greater than m 4 
which may be counted in values of gold. But these ihingi 7 
all be vain. The destruction of the German fleet, could i its 
accomplished, would not; defeat a nation in all the vigour | 


‘cating peace — 
youth. Rivalry and enmity would not be checked. ete i | 


and the reduction of armaments would be as distant 10 {i 
of victory asin the hour of defeat. - policy with f a 

The criticism, then, which must be made of on gubstitat® th 
regard to Germany is that it is inadequate. We F pased upo fi 
for our present negative attitude a constructive pO ee tween ae 


the frank recognition of the community of interest R wt f 
two nations, recognising the natural desire of ald þe out "i W 
play for legitimate national aspirations. It Feri ut aie 
not only to seek harmonious co-operation with o make oe ie 
to use our influence with France in such a way a tter of p ; a3 
ght 


. , ma 
relations between France and Germany = of Eu rope ® a 


statesmanship. The tradition of the Concer o 
last become a living reality. : ‘ple dream to 88 I 
. Js it merely the expression of an impogs104 F 
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so far as the great civilised Powers are concerned, 
2o oyed if at all only in defence of a common civilisa- 
jd be em} be that the day will dawn more speedily than we 
a sie dissensions in the European Courts will be vital 
k, wae in the presence of a common danger now hidden or 


| H dimly perceived. 


TOWARDS A CONSTRUCTIVE PoLICY 
then, to the consideration of definite proposals for 
attainment of lasting peace. Most of them are addressed 
he arily to members of the Houses of Parliament, for on their 
re the immediate future depends. tie 
(I) The solution of the existing situation 1s not to be found by 
reduction of the Naval Estimates of this country, as an isolated 
xt of policy, and to urge this at the moment is waste of effort. 
Reduction must be mutual, but can only follow an understanding, 
nnd before an understanding is possible a new atmosphere has to 
heereated in both countries. 
(0) The present system under which Parliament is kept with- 
wt knowledge of foreign policy, and without the opportunity of 
aercising influence, should be modified. The writer does not 
forget thata large part of the details of negotiations with foreign 
‘mtries must necessarily be secret in the future as in the past ; 


We pass, 


pallowed to have no voice even in the discussion of the broad 


| Tage of w 
mde of diplomatists. 
{ ee gece this discussion and influence without prejudice 
| tis coun Interests is a serious problem. We are, however, in 
| tthtiong ae a more than usually secret system so far as 
lke yy a other countries are concerned. The writer would 
‘teign Rel Paegcoretion to be given to the possibility of a 
i TA Committee. There is at least this immediate 
th ee © used in its favour, that the wider the circle which 
: Hel tobe ef Policy, the more representative of the nation is it 
5 ta tiament tisa curious testimony to the present powerlessness 
i N Ofthe ee affairs that even to-day we have no know- 
“age èy or he X ve existin g treaty with France, its duration, 
A 5) a e withhel ee Ought this knowledge any 
ee Ww 
Eto time face Government, with entire sincerity, has from 
Ferman pressed its willingness to come to an arrangement 
ct Hata the basis of a mutual limitation of shipbuilding. 
Sifficiont Suggestion has not been accepted by Germany 
© teason for going no further. The resources of 
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but this is not to say that the representatives of the nation are tô — 


Innciples of our foreign policy, or that we are to be brought to the . 
ar without any influence having had play outside a small’ - 


| 
| 


Lal 


» tuted for ignorance, hope for fear. A prop was removed from the 
aA “throne of the sensational Press. Similarly, let the two peoples 


-for an exchange of visits between a representative numb ; 
“members of the two Parliaments. We should like to begin 31 
» \* having members of the Reichstag here as the guests of 
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the Government are not exhausted by a proposal 

and other means should be tried to reach the de a of that Daty 
r E ANSE i A ` Slred end Ute, 
Thus, for instance, there might be a special "i 


: missi 
The choice of the man to represent us could nota to Betty 
made, but happily there is more than one fitted £ Carei, 


or this hj h 
c 


fi, 

e fell upon ia 
ledge jg singular 
of statesmangis 


For ourselves we should be content if the choi 
Haldane, who both by temperament and know 
fitted for a duty demanding the highest powers 
Such a mission would review the whole field of controvergs . 
or potential, between the two countries, and would Y preen 
' 4 : ould seek not oh 
the adjustment of present differences, but the formulatin A 
policy with reference to those subjects and countries which ut | 
clearly become matters of controversy in the future. me 

(4) There is an urgent need that each nation should have the 
knowledge of the other which alone can banish the cruder fos 
of prejudice in each country. At the Church Congress a large 
audience was deeply impressed by the view of Germany given}y 
Sir Frank Lascelles, and greatly moved by his wise words on 
behalf of a friendship which he, with a unique experience, believed 
to be possible. Equally profound was the impression made by 
Lord Haldane’s review of the history of modern Germany at the 
Oxford Summer Meeting. In both cases knowledge was substi 


obtain knowledge of each other. One step towards this ne r 
et 


Parliament, 


and letting them bave the opportunity not only to state with be 
ness their own views, but also to hear the views of our Re have 
bers. But apart from this it would be a great step gaine mnbers 0 | 
established direct personal relationships between the me 
the two Parliaments. stigate the | 
(5) It is difficult to make any definite proposal to aR by tht | 
evil caused by a section of the Press in each country, ® g mor | 


to print cabled extracts from inspired or subs 4 m 
is not to reach any true appreciation or anori ree n 
nation. A word of protest may also be A 7 opiy k 
practice which bas caused great mischief in OE pio | 
in certain weekly papers here of cheap and luri 
either of or by this country. 
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v 


Believing with the late Ambassador to Germany that 
) 


atin, (6 rations between the two nations are not only possible 

endy re ae we would ultimately desire that an appeal be made 
el ae ntative a body of public opinion in each country as is 
a pe We would precede this appeal by the constructive 
o | a roughly outlined above, but ultimately the policy ap- 
Te zi by this nation should be made as clear to the people of 
sly fermay 28 to our own. The prelude to this would be its clear 
sey, jit on the floor of the House of Commons. It would not be 
tony | anal achievement to have formulated a policy, the result of 
ofa tient mission and of negotiation, which we could submit openly, 
1 wil | ifneed be, for the judgment of the nations concerned. We are 


dong enough to do this. 

re the The situation, though dark and threatening, is not without 
forms | mpe. Political memories are not so short as to forget that even 
large | worse relations existed with France not long ago, and with Russia 
enby | kire France. Patience, moderation, sincerity, will point the 
ds on | myof peace, and cause the present black cloud to recede perhaps 
ieved f rever from our view. 


le by J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 


* 
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THE NATIONAL INTEREST IN py, 
FRANCO-GERMAN DISPUTE 


Now that the acute stage of the Moroccan crisis is suppose 
over, I submit that the time has come when Englishmen, Thee 
view they may hold on matters of internal politics and whatey | 
intelligent sympathies they may feel for the French people, shoul 
closely examine sundry matters of vital national import a 
ask themselves in all soberness where this entente with France 
is leading us. The average citizen looked upon the conclusion 
of the entente as a friendly bond, thanks to which oll 
and deep-rooted misunderstandings had been cleared away~the 
Newfoundland fisheries dispute, the pinpricks in Egypt, the Niger 
squabble, the Siamese imbroglio. As such it was cordially wel- 
comed. As such its continuation is earnestly desired by English 
men. But the last few years have exhibited the understanding | 
in a somewhat curious light, and the time has come when, 10 i 
interest of its maintenance, straight speaking is absolutely ii 
sary. In Madagascar British commercial interests have s 


iti sands” Mission. fi i 
handled with scant courtesy, and the British Friends ar | 
under the leader: © 


such consplcul yi 


cupation, y 


ship of the noble-minded Dr. Wilson rendered ath 
ide | 


humanitarian service to the French army of 0C tess. 
shabby injustice—suflered in silence, but neveree Frend f 
known and resented. In Turkey, m Abyan oppose r | 
Congo, British interests have been systematican'y interesti 


„E 


| 


6 j 1 
France. One of the most paramount of British nE yes f 
strangely neglected by British Governments oe va p areas | 
the open door for trade. But France has conni erve 28 did B 
Equatorial Africa into as close a monopolistic pi e erns jonal i 
Leopold in the Congo State, notwithstanding 7 acc ma t 
signed by her expressly directed at preve M scat i: 


affairs. France’s attitude in the question of gn Ol 
continues to involve us in the expenditure of larg fron 
a perennial source of danger to the security © ee 2 
France claims our diplomatic support every, caving © re 
hard to say what we have received or a iyen 

from a hypothetical assumption th 


t 
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nt be expected to rely upor her assistance. In the 
igand inglorious diplomatic struggle against King 
ublic opinion was unanimous in desiring 

' d more consistent action compatible with our treaty 
f  sronget “T pligations, and with the repeated declarations of our 
ne both parties, French diplomacy was ceaselessly 
`T ejod against US- In the Se Tebro we are becoming accom- 
rule system of forced labour, tolerated by the French 
pis" tat the bidding of French planters backed by a French 
De nd despite the efforts of several far-seeing and humane 
Be rciale on the spot, so atrocious that if the proceedings 
selly | g newly installed Mixed Court under the Anglo-French 
teer | sindominium are made public (as they ought to be) the entente 
fever | pith France cannot but be gra vely compromised in the eyes of 
hol pblic dpinion. In French West Africa—other than the territories 
wl f fected by the Customs arrangement of 1895—we are now 
ane | ireatened by an attempt to differentiate against British goods 
won | ina manner which, if carried, will practically ruin British trade 
Old Yin those regions. It appears to be a very one-sided bargain 
-mhich permits of these things. Worse than all, the entente has 
f snchronised with a steadily increased tension in Anglo-German 
-‘thtions. Finally, the Morocco affair reveals the entente as an 
nstrament under which the whole national strength of Britain 
} “apparently be placed at the disposal of French colonial and 
| a bitions, if those ambitions are interfered with by 
, a And this is the most startling revelation of all, 
Fini should surely induce us to consider whither the nation 

Beuided, 

7 a A of last July, when the Panther anchored 
Piin k sa ae assumed with a staggering complacency that 
5 prepared Soa did not compose their differences Britain 
| Oder to enforce a with France in a war against Germany in 
| "atonal mand i the French case. But when has any such 

n bolders of of a been given either to the past or the present 
|“ shielq atte m this country? If the entente has come to mean 
E tity erica. Oe which French ambitions can move 1D 
OU at all to im attainment of an end which in itself may not 
ent is a m € interests of Great Britain, then democratic 
En polio yth and the nation has lost all control over its 
“tute appear any case the House of Commons as at present 
tent Powerless to exercise any sort of check upon a 
ell of Secre Wraps its activities—and its miscalculations— 
f hundreg CY more impenetrable than at any time during 
itus anes One side is so inoculated with the anti- 

i sively NN incident upon the international chess- 
-Y regarded from a particular point of view. The 


| gees Y? mig! 

\ prof our long ć a 

galt ij, when British p 
(i 


KS! - 53 
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other is so concentrated upon home politics ; $ 
to be oblivious of the truth that a a, ao aN ee refom 
engaged would postpone these schemes for a denen te 
Creighton wrote to Gladstone in 1887 that he h eration, Ra 
publisher a series of books dealing briefly with the politi 
and constitution of the chief States of Europe. Hoan 
he remarked, of great importance that ‘ people in wa 
know what they were talking about when they s 
and Russia.’ He went on to say that the resu 
convinced him ‘that our ignorance of the last sixty years n 
colossal.’ * It does not seem to have lessened since. Much ¢ 
what has been written in the last three months and has ta 
ready acceptance, without the slightest attempt to test its iol 
racy, about the history of Franco-German rivalry in Moroo 
during the past ten years, has certainly been ‘colossal’ 
ignorance of elementary historical facts. 
The despatch of the Panther to Agadir was met here witha 

storm of indignation which, but for the gravity of the issues, 
would have been almost comic. Five years had passed since the 
Act of Algeciras, guaranteeing the integrity of the Sultan's 
dominions, had been signed by all the Powers. In that intemal 
two Powers, France and Spain, had adhered so strictly to its 
provisions that slice after slice of Moroccan territory had been 
occupied by them, first on one pretext, then on another. Moroccan 
towns had been bombarded, hundreds of Moors had been e 
by their direct action, widespread misery had been occasioned i 
their indirect action in enmeshing the rulers of that conte | 
web of financial obligations from which they vainly ow ak 
to extricate themselves by pillaging their unhappy PU at 
the capital of Morocco has been occupied. We manage not 
our national indignation! But when Germany sent a ving a Tt | & 
to a Moroccan port, neither landing a marine nor een per tothe | 
of territory, a hundred clamant voices arose to denounce An entité | 
British public as a sort of international Ing ons of ths 
issue of this Review could be packed w1 i 
character which filled the bulk of the Press an ‘ 
July and August. The general line of argumen ew phase aie 
presence of the Panther at Agadir constituted of was a ae 
the Moroccan question, and that this ` new phas ii 
and deliberate attempt on the part of Cone circu? aye 
peace of the world. But to anyone cognisant o! % with 2 


ad Suggested p 
histon | 
Ught ii 

Seneral shoy 
poke of Frane | 


lts of his eioi | 


in ifs 


? -i a ed i 
preceding that event, the ‘new phase. ore part 
attempts, begun when the ink on the Algegir ss pring ae 
and successively pursued ever since by France, nab di ; 
situation neither authorised nor contemplate a, oP 

1 Dije of Gladstone. By the Right Hon. John Morley: 4 
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. finall culminating in the occupation of the Sultan’s 
r ent, ys action at Agadir was the logical outcome of 
A ptal Gel jer’s presence at Fez, just as the German Emperor’ s 
| general pon r had been the logical outcome of the diplomacy 
ait 10 Tang Anglo-French Convention of 1904,’ actually did 
stich, 1 ; Many's expense what Mr. Lloyd George was so 
te a form the world on the 21st of July Great Britain 
| psious p 5 never tolerate at her expense—viz. to be treated 
a a interests were vitally affected as if she were of no 
| ‘where i the cabinet of nations.’ The genesis of Germany’s 
po S the Moroccan question for the last seven years is to 
e in the Declaration signed in London on the 8th of April 
nen Lord Lansdowne and M. Cambon, whereby F rance 
dtained a free hand in Morocco from Great Britain as a quid 
po quo for leaving us in peace in Egypt. And for the following 
atirely adequate reasons : 
Germany's concern in Morocco is referred to nowadays as 
though it were quite a recent phenomenon, and artificially stimu- 
hted in order to pick a quarrel with France. Nothing could be 
| lwiherfrom the truth. German interest in the Shereefian empire 
dies back to the scientific missions of Rohlfs and Lenz in the 
senties. A conference at Madrid in 1880, at Germany’s sug- 
fstion, extended to other Powers the ‘ most-favoured-nation ’ 
aie which until then had been a monopoly of France. In 
| pada ocean embassy visited Berlin, and the following year 
l EEM kao e Eprocto concluded a commercial treaty. In 1890 
Drei mo i ig at Tangier undertook a journey to Fez with 
Eo Ea laid the basis for a German influence which was 
1 Visto noe ; an the years, and which, in the times to follow, 
| Semany aoe intimation to all whom it might concern that 
claim a voice in the eventual settlement of the 


i Moroco 
an 
Te question. Ten years later the German feelers met the 


nch tentacles 


parpett? 


Í Tance’s Q : $ 
hen alent influence over Morocco had disappeared with 


hg otis the disasters of 1870. In the two concluding years 
Mesen One yt began to revive, and in the opening years of the 
Nt it int e mbitious and impetuous Minister sought to gal- 
uous activity. In March 1901 M. Delcassé 
è onstrance to the Sultan in respect to the attacks 

o by pen the Algerian-Moroccan frontier were 
hat he haa Owning allegiance to the Sultan. The latter 
Seredi often suggested a delimitation of the frontier 
Bee aito play his part in carrying it out in conjunction 
horities in Algiers. In April a squabble, 
to have been purely personal, occurred on 
Ky, ie * Treaty Series, No. 6, 1905. ` 

H 
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Moroccan territory between a Moor and a FE 
Pouzet. M. Pouzet was killed. Thereupon the Erena 
at Tangier threatened to send for two French battlestin 
‘compensation ’ for the affair was paid, and the Shia 
an embassy to Paris, where an arrangement was 4 
ing the close neighbourhood (situation de voisinage imme: 
the two Powers and the need for ‘ consolidating the ale aa 
ship between the two Governments,” on a basis of N ct i 
integrity of the Shereefian empire,’ and M. Delcassé Gn il | 
French Minister at Tangier : Ve to the 


Frenchman calle í 
Minis 
L Dune f 
L à despatch | 
signed Accentyy | 


i You should make the Sultan feel that it depends upon himself to pores 
in us friends the most sincere, the most anxious to uphold the integra 
his power, the most able to preserve him, if necessary, from cata du 
Our loyalty, as well as our interests, are a guarantee to him that we shall 
not encroach upon it. f 
But while M. Delcassé was writing ‘ integrity’ and ‘ loyalty,’ 
in Paris they were talking ‘ Protectorate,’ and Prince Raddy 
was closely questioning the Marquis de Noailles (France's 
Ambassador in Berlin) on the point. German watchfulness had, in 
fact, been aroused, and M. Delcassé clearly realised at that time 
that it must be reckoned with. He had large ideas, and he 
straightway sought to put them into effect. The years 1901 aul 
1902 witnessed a brisk exchange of communications between 
Paris, Berlin and Madrid, all based upon the division of Moroco 
into spheres of influence which should reconcile the interests of r 
three Powers. An agreement in that sense was on the Pa i | 
being concluded in November 1902 when Spain, probably = ' 
under British diplomatic pressure, withdrew at the last ae | 
What ensued during the next twelve months is still a on i 
secret. That the steering-gear of French diplomacy 2a of stale | 
interval completely altered the course of the French Fah Con: 
became apparent with the publication of the Anglo- pmunicste 
vention of the 8th of April 1904. Its text was not est of 
to Germany by M. Delcassé for three weeks on the Forel) Jan 
ambassadorial indisposition. M. Delcassé n int | 
guage, left Germany on the shelf, and the ned to brite 
estrangement between that Power and pae gomit af 
forth a plentiful harvest, had been sown 1m izu; a of the OF a 
Tt is surely childish for us to affect Bn ae ED No G { 
quences which were bound to flow from Re ie ioe 
Power could have sat down under a rebuff suc 3 French dip 
to Germany by the Anglo-French Convention. aa recogns 
by its precedent negotiations with Co ee in any § 
Germany was, and must of necessity be, a ee prece ep oo 
of the Moroccan question. The fact of thes Jem i ee 
tions precluded any settlement of oe p es without 
desired by the French colonial and military p 
; C-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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a attempt on the part of France to get what she 
Er squaring Germany could only be made at the 
F S E ‘SPU 7 f 
‘o of a rupture. Lord Rosebery was one of the few 

y prominence who kept an even keel at 


se 
antet 


ing us rece 1 DS i s 
smmitied & stupendous blunder for which he afterwards paid 
E iue; that it was primarily France’s business, and not 
p ise Germany is also true ; but that we were bound to be 
ae in Germany's eyes with the French affront is equally 
vious, and a long-sighted diplomacy would have prevented it. 

What followed is, or ought to be, familiar, and it would seern 
ibe useless at first sight to go over the ground, were it not that 
= satements are still currently made, even by men who have held 
Cabinet rank in this country, which recall in painful fashion 
Bishop Creighton’s words quoted above. Germany nursed her 
wre, bided her time, and, when the moment appeared opportune, 
duck. The German Emperor’s visit to Tangier ultimately 
tought France to Algeciras, and there, on the 7th of April 1906 
the Powers submitted certain proposals to the Sultan of Morocco : 
‘Inspired by. the interest which attaches to the reign of order, 
Kace and prosperity in Morocco.’ These desirable ends, the 
a states, can only be attained by the introduction of 


sed upon the t] 
ih Majesty the 
| tetty withoug 


hreefold principle of the sovereignty and independence of 
Sultan, the integrity of his dominions, and economic 
any inequality.” 


i : 
ioe pa the text: of our sovereign rights], of the independence 
Mka $ Empire, and of economic liberty in the matter of public 


8 been and continues to be commonly spoken 
ugh it contained a mandate from Europe to 

=e establishment of a French protectorate over 
Ny aah eee a passage or a phrase in the text which 
wee and g hini g. A privileged position is rightly granted 
ta, Laer: Pain (Art. 3) by allowing French and Spanish 
ut T5 Police a Swiss inspector—to assist in reorganising the 

slong the . “egulations concerning the illicit trade in fire- 

toq ternal Eastern border are left to France and 
um eae Up (Art. 80), The State bank is to be governed 
‘ Telating to limited liability companies (Art. 44), 
* Morocco. No. 1, 1906. ; : 
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THE NINNTEBNTTH CENTURY 
but it is to be under the joint i -3 
German and Spanish A hat att of British F 
of the Act did not satisfy French aeran f That the ini 
and the history of the past four years has a Soes without sar | 
positive and indirect, calculated to give Fra i history of aoi ; 
to Morocco which she had long coveted Beo Position in oe i 
imagination can be read into the Act. “niet 1chiby no stretchy | 
another of Moroccan territory was occupied ; Seen ewan then f 
barded under circumsta hi ae } Casablanca was} 3 
ımstances w ich provoked the indiene a 
: - > e ind 
the protests of British subjects on the spot. § ea 
became tightly swaddled in the strings of Baen Sultans 
pally French—finance. Internal anarchy na Nerve: 
inability of the Moorish Government és eed fee seth 
liabilities for interest on the various loans more x ‘ene | 
upon it. France demanded an enormous B A 
outlay at Casablanca, a proceeding somewhat anaes a 
7 ; : : analogous to that 
imputed to Italian diplomacy to-day by several of the Italian n 
papers, to the effect that if Turkey does not make ein coal 
fie metiena ale vol ana” Kaly wi aata ias 
: b r seizure of Tripoli, but will her: 
self claim a substantial indemnity from Turkey for the expense 
she has been put to in the process of absorbing it ! Spain, wateh- 
ing with jealous eyes the French mainmise, pounced up f % 
Moroccan territory, and also demanded an indemnity for the i 
expense from the wretched Sultan. The tribes began to rise 
against the pressure put upon them by the Sultan, at his wits’ ends | 
to raise money. The state of the country got worse and worse. 
The French grip became tighter than ever. French diplomacy 
entered into desultory conversations with Berlin which came Oj 
nothing, and, meantime, gathered up all the necessary links T k | 
advance upon Fez. With the occupation of Fez the Act o 4 E; 
çiras was pitched into the waste-paper basket, for 2° ©. 
preserves anything that approximates to level judgment 
tend that the occupation of the capital of Morocco 
army is compatible with the maintenance of the a uphol® 
Morocco which it was the professed inte z diti | 
Germany’s reply was the despatch o 
Spain’s the seizure of another piece O < occupat 
Whether France was or was not justified in her ae in pat f 
Udja, of the Shawia district, in bombarding Cae olo J 
ing upon Fez, andin the land-squeezing operations 
that occupation, denounced by The Times 
Tangier, is not worth arguing. The 
these things, that she is in occupat ! 
of events culminating in that occupation altere N causo 
of the Moroccan problem as it was left at ar g, 1908 ; 
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it possessed intrinsically since 1904—viz. a 


ct 
e Bato for which France was thenceforth doubly 
rote ice both to Germany and to Spain. If the Act 


p ; 
in ay a pt $ y A vi af foe epee 3 
A was violated, it was violated by the Powers which dis- 


ges integrity of the Sultan’s dominions and reduced his 
rded the A dependence, not by the Power which, after having 
keyed out of what it considered to be its lawful 
er, did not occupy Moroccan territory, did not 
Moor, but merely sent one of its vessels to 


s 
i endence t 


shoot a 
J} apchor in a : 
io be treated 
vt the Britis 
months to belie 
T eches of whic 
went and typical example : 

They had seen that the German Foreign Office cared nothing whether 
Weir action involved a violation of a treaty, the sanctity of which they 
themselves had been insisting upon during the past three years. They had 
en that it was nothing to the German Foreign Office that they used 
lnguage and took action which had brought Europe—this was not an 
aaggeration—to the verge of a desolating war. [At Selkirk, October 21.] 


h the following discourse by Mr. Lyttelton is a 


When dangerous rubbish of that sort can pass muster with a people 
sully so common-sense as ours, it is time that some one protested 
aust the studious distortions of history, and the appeals to ill- 
ahmed prejudice and passion which have poisoned the atmo- 
‘it at are precipitating into a deadly and criminal conflict 
li, pon who, as Sir Frank Lascelles has recently re- 
\ Boas never in the whole course of history fought against 
1 tet state ae who have no real quarrel between them. So long as 
[a ni ie exists, so long will every Englishman worthy 
"| inst the ic Te ed to take his share in insuring his country 

| terest that this X > nit entails. But it cannot be in the national 
| "amot be to th DEN should continue if it can be removed ; and 
| Mb one Gre t e national interest that a friendly understanding 
Maple of ¢ = Power Should be used as a lever to convert the 

1. “dposeg die niy Into violent partisans when the interests, 
| 3s n Ros: of that Power conflict with the interests of 
Prenc 1s Moroccan affair we have been goaded into being 
Nrietieg = the French, and its conclusion—if happily the 
st e NE our relations more embittered with 
a pauhough, at intervals, our governing states- 
© Word ss he whole course of this dispute have not 
N 8 Upon th, ounteract the effects of an avalanche of in- 

an latitude e public mind) have delivered themselves of 

DE one about our desire to see France and Germany 

anding. A triumph for diplomacy, in truth ! 


than 
Who 
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_ By the time this article appears the Franco-Ger 
tions over the French Congo will probably hae a negotia | 
subject to ratification by the French Chamber ate Conclude 

haps, as certain as most people imagine. Hee Be NOt, pay 

witnessed a renewed and partly successful attempt ee, "© hate 
agencies for mischief and their ignorant dupes to inte © pario 
German feeling. It is doubly important that the aye ie 
be examined not in the light of prejudice but of race shou 
main lines—now known—the Agreement takes nr a 
opportunities of future friction and, in the nature of thi 4 
only be regarded as provisional. I submit that the COMMON-gens 
course for public opinion to pursue as regards any readjustmons 
now or in the future, of the German and French spheres of inf. 
ence in Western-Central Africa’, is to ascertain the facts and to 
consider them in the light of the only real British national interes 
concerned with the great equatorial forest-belt of Africa under 
foreign rule. In the first place, and the truth may possibly have | 
come out before this article is in print, the idea of giving Germany 
a quid pro quo in the French Congo emanated not from Berlin, | 
as has been repeatedly asserted, but from Paris. In its origin it | 
was a French proposal to Germany, not a German demand, ant 
it was accompanied by further proposals touching the reversionay | 
interest which France holds in the Congo State, attributed with 
equal inaccuracy to Germany. On the question of principle, then, 
we had clearly nothing to say. But it was argued by thor 
wish us to interfere in every phase of tbe Franco-German oie 
that Germany was making excessive demands upon me 
Assuming that this were so, what call had we to thrust ee a 
between the disputants? France is not an infant in swathe 


© endless 
Ings » Can 


o Aha wW Jd, wel 
clothes. French diplomacy is the most subtle in E jie 
able to take care of itself in any bout of hard barga p 

tion of the 0 


French Congo, as it happens, is the one por for the 5 | 
dominions of France which can be reduced— ns things» | 
stantial advantage, as contemporary thought Be of any 
of a protectorate over Morocco—without the cae |geria 
national interest. The case would be very Gee We 
Tunisia, or the federated Dependencies of Be act! 
were in question. With Morocco, Pn ates Fran 
federated Dependencies of. French- wera oe ‘area, PoP 
possess a North-West African. Empire whic a 
tion, and wealth is exceeded only by India. 4 in thet p 


ition—are i ry respect 
parlous condition—are in every r PAS ] 
insignificant. There is not a mile of E N y n 
the French Congo; much of it is, even ets pero 
the roads are few; French authority, 8% 
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a name. This unhappy dependency has never 
A a drain upon the home exchequer, not 
ntrinsically valuable—parts of it are very rich 
but because, following years of neglect 


han 
E o b 
hi aythme i 
Bet iS not 1 


from il 


15 ically exb 

conomically e? : 
mi times—comnmonly described as the Leopoldian, or 
modern t 


| omot aire system : & system whose basic principle it is that 
ae ice of tropical Africa, at once the negotiable wealth, 
oe medium, and only commercial asset of the native 
ston economically considered, eee not to ie native 
«qnmunities, although they alone can gather and harvest it, but 
financial corporations created in Europe. Since 1899, when the 
gem was introduced through King Leopold’s influence, the 
} French Congo, which was acquired for France by de Brazza with- 
a fring a shot, by methodical exploration and successive treaties 
| amity and commerce with the native chiefs, has sunk deeper and 
leper into the mire. It has become, to use the bitter but only 
w truthful comment of a French paper, ‘the home of colonial 
vandals.’ This is not the placè to discuss a story of the deepest 
intalso of the most painful interest. But one factor in the situa- 
lunWeare now considering is intimately bound up with that story, 
needs to be pointedly emphasised. 
ae a powerful combination or ‘ consortium,’ as it is 
on x aa concessionnaire companies whose concessions are 
Fister: ae tec by the French proposals to ORME, 
“Leeann ee, as the upshot of the Franco-German 
| simuat ae oi all proportion to any claims it may have 
f ther from ae i repeatedly violated charter from someone, 
| tence it ig Which n A from the French Government. This in- 
| Enting matige i 2e most powerful element now engaged in 
ioare noisil ‘tion by the Chamber, and many of the people 
i Y protesting have not the least idea that they 
in a of financial interests which are 
; or even respectable. We have it on 


“ng used a 
t 
R ta one a ih French parliamentary paper that the 


{Tene Claim 


du De 
er €putés. 2 
niger, Projet ae oR 376. Rapport fait au nom du budget chargée 


“Sangha: Scaux ae Portant fixation du budget général de Yexercice 


1 Session de oe deuxiéme partie. [Afrique équatorial— 
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out you. I have the entire Press at my back, and ¢ 
members of Parliament.’ This incident, typical me hundra 
of a similar character and hardly credible save pen en 
know something of the mass of corruption hN ose ma f 
generated in French political, colonial, and journals ha | 
era of overseas financial speculation ushered in Ate 
should warn us in this country to accept with th p 
the statements communicated from Paris as to 
of the popular outcry against the ratification of the Congo pa 
the Franco-German agreement, without which, of come 
whole negotiations fall to the ground. As a further ier ie 
of the necessity for caution, one may recall the unfounded atti 
upon Germany in the French and in many organs of the Britit 
Press last year (fed by false intelligence from the same quarters) 
relating to the Franco-German incidents which had arisen in th 
neighbourhood of the Cameroons-French Congo frontier, in the 
concession of the N’Goko Sangha concessionnaire company, 
Among the charges then publicly laid at the door of Germany 
were the ‘invasion’ of French territory, the ‘ violation’ ofa 
French frontier, the ‘seizure’ of a town, Missum-Missum, in 
the French sphere, the ‘ shooting’ of French protected subjects 
by a German officer, et ainsi de suite. All these charges were, oi 
course, telegraphed here from Paris, and led to the uswl 
comments by that considerable body of publicists and others % 
unhappily anxious to fasten upon any stick with which to beat 
the German dog. The facts when established showed that once 
again British public opinion had been made the tool of bust | 
originating among the least reputable section of the ee i 
colonial party. The mischief is that the truth of these ne 
can only be ascertained long afterwards, and it 1s only by eg ficial 
nies 5 f some 0 

if it ever emerges from the ponderous pages ° sa] public: 
document. It has now been recorded in a French eae een 
tion ° that the whole scare was worked up in order to B of the f 
upon the French Government to extend the CeO Gover’ | 
N’Goko Sangha Company’s concession, and to ioe ed depre 
ment to yield to a claim for compensation for the Sea sul 
tions of German traders upon its concession ; that N a that thet 
was a town in the German sphere, and consequen ite f 
had been neither violation nor invasion ; that 


ars ago 
e utmost caution 


the genuineness 


the trouble “peik f 


h their o ayt f 
-e adju fe 
usage by the Company’s agents ; that matters were 0) pnd f 


‘ generous intervention ’ of a German 0 
great difficulties so impressed a French 
. . . . . n the spo r! 
charged with investigating the affair on © -of Hono! 
report they urged he should receive the pees 
e Chambre du Députés: No. 370- 
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w f all sitive British national interest in this part of 
udtag jg t0 he there is only one ; and that is the open door—free 
ther, opie”! * right of the native to collect his produce under a just 
Thy f guts Oe and to engage in unfettered trade with the outer 
been Phe national interest has not altered because our diplo- 


sy | oat their incessant pursuit of political combinations and 
ii : alte like Cape-to-Cairo railways, and so forth, have of 
utin f timento dit. All that the national interest demands in 
a yes Des jons of Africa is that those regions shall be 
0 
» th f mider the contro 
ation 
tacks 
ritish 
rters) 
n the 
n the 


nromotion 0 


pared t l nou 
cay favoured footing, but fairly, with equity and Justice. 


We know from Lord Fitzmaurice’s Memoirs of Earl Granville 
Jat the predominant feeling to which the British Government 
any. | the day responded in yielding to popular clamour and recognis- 
many } ing King Leopold’s pretensions in Central Africa, was that it 
ofa } ‘sforded the only hope of preventing a practical monopoly of the 


n, in f inferior of Africa being obtained by France.’ Freedom for trade 
jects | md the rights of the natives were the two objectives which the 
reot | British plenipotentiaries at the Berlin Conference of 1884 aimed 


usual | ttroughout the negotiations at securing. We know what the 
13.9 | shot was! We know that when in 1892 King Leopold by a 
‘beat ff Stoke of the pen closed the entire Congo to trade, British 
w lnlomacy did not lift a finger to prevent him. We know that 
igues f Then pressed, later on and upon two occasions, by Germany to 
a combined action to force respect for treaty rights upon the 
1 j pom of the Congo State, British diplomacy turned a deaf 
7 | i We know that in the years that followed, although backed 
pia | i ens popular support (for which it had asked in order 
sure | ething more decisive than verbal protests, con- 
f the f ete cither disregarded), British diplomacy was unable to vindi- 
vert | Mation, the moral obligations or the commercial rights of the 
reda MX the eno that British diplomacy allowed Belgium to 
issu e ongo under an arrangement which was avowedly 
ther? © Perpetuate for several years the same policy; that 

Aree years after annexation, the embargo laid upon 


pth | 
je ih < ongo State has not been wholly removed ; that even 


yey the ae the Congo where it has been removed—the main 
inde that, S ên Government has expressly, and by royal decree, 
s0 A tive on reform must not be regarded as an admission that 
D i on munities have any right to dispose of the fruits of 


te cence of their labour, but as merely a concession,’ 
able one to best 3 


7 . 
The Life of Lord Granville, vol. ii. p- 357. 
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And what of French and German 


policy in th 
Tra t 3 5 5 J ne C 
a French Congo respectively? While Germany, ppe ettn 
> inter ni ¢ ry 5 E , e @ 
the international highwayman, the Power which see] nett 


<8 to destroy 
chants, ko 
tatives eye, 


and hamper British trade, has welcomed our mer 
tected our trade, extended to our commercial represen 
courtesy and facility in the transaction of their busi 


‘ Y ne 
aged their enterprise, and generally assisted them; whee 
been the attitude of France, our ally, at the disposal at has 


colonial Ferpri it; . of Whose 
onia enterprises we place, it seems, our diplomacy and if 

l ! 3 i 

’ 


need be in the ultimate resort, our sea-power? From fouit 
of the vast French Congo international trade is utterly exelent 
It has been covered with monopolies contrary to the Berlin Act 
in flagrant violation of that Act, indeed: and British merchants 
long established within it, have been treated with a contumely and 
an injustice which forty years ago no British Government would 
have tolerated foras many days. British interests, far from being 
jeopardised, will be served by any re-arrangement of frontiers 
which leaves Germany with a larger share of Equatorial Africa 
than she possesses at present, and there is not a British Chamberof 
Commerce in England that is not aware of it. The truth of the 
matter is that Germany’s interest in these undeveloped portions 
of the world’s surface is identical with our own. Tt is the interest 
of the open door, and among all the fatuities which characterise 
this estrangement between two great commercial nations there 
` ig none more self-evident than this. Ask any British commercial 
man whether he would prefer to carry on his business in ee 
under the German or under the French flag! No case a 
cited where Germany has placed obstacles in the way of pi i 
trade in Africa. We desire to keep on good terms Ta 
French, as we do with every nation. We share zi a athe 
great traditions of liberty. But do not let us be- Al Fel! 
national interest when a clear case of where the nation 
really lies comes up before us. nt from 
If the nation would only shake itself free for 2 to thin 
the obsession which has laid hold upon it, es touch alike with 
for itself instead of letting a diplomacy—out o fa of nationi 
the nation’s commercial life as with the Pe E for it, 
feeling—and a handful of able writers ene aes imate 4 
could not fail to modify very considerably i ee gaze rom n 
German aims and German policy. E on the 7 
jingoes on the banks of the Spree and the 7 nie essentiali n 
Thames, it would realise that the I nan 
of the ] j : t colonies of Ge O 
German national o Ben for industrial exp real 
s overseas, but elbow- te, 
ml expansion necessitating free markets an 
that Germany is bound to 


eve 
fight for free markets 
Cc Cain) Rublic Domain aurk i manomenllecion il anduay 
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do, and that Germany will be right in so doing if they 
her, even as England was right. It would realise that 
yis compelled to view with anger and anxiety every fresh 
Gami of undeveloped territory by a Power which seeks to 
Ea part of the habitable globe where its flag flies into 
eserves for its own commerce and finance. It would 
he true explanation of Germany's shipbuilding 
yogramme is to be panghi ce 7 r ae ae free development 
of her industrial agencies & hea 16 WOLLG, m open competition 
with other nations, 1$ 1n itseli regarded by Great Britain as a 
menace which must be conjured by violence af the psychological 
moment. And appreciating this sentiment, yet knowing that 
uch of its citizens as may entertain these insane views are so 
ev in number as to be utterly insignificant, the nation would 
Iliberately, quietly set itself to remove misapprehension ; make 
up its mind to show beyond possibility of doubt that it regards 
ihe increasing spread of German industries as a menace only in 
ihe sense of demonstrating the need for renewed activities of its 
omina field of honourable economic rivalry. Strong in that 
resolve, the nation would enter resolutely, and compel its diplo- 
matists to follow, the path which should rid the world of a tyranny 
enor which disturbs its slumbers and haunts its waking hours. 
As for the entente with France, the surest way to destroy its 
pwer for good, and ultimately to raise from the ashes of generous 
topes encompassing its birth. a legacy of enduring bitterness 
lebveen the very peoples it was designed to bring together, would 
cae peoples to allow it to be converted by a faction in 
md a faction in France into an instrument of aggression. 


onver 


realise that t 


E. D. MOREL. 
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WHAT DO LIBERALS MEAN By H 


OUSE 
OF LORDS REFORM? 4 


THE Parliament Bill is now law. ‘The prop sal to limi 

of the Upper Chamber, affirmed by fits House pee T j 
1907, endorsed at two successive Elections in 1910 eee 
through the Lower House with unbroken majorities (tiga 
has passed the Lords and received the Royal Assent. the 
leaders of the Conservative party, realising that the country was 
against them, have bowed to a decision which they could not 
prevent. The more extreme opponents of the Bill have registered 
a protest, directed perhaps against their own leaders as much as 
: against the other side, and interesting from the groups which it 
combined and the names associated with it. But they have 
found it difficult to fight for a House which has unanimously 
declared itself unfitted to continue in its present form; and, 
while they include some active and articulate voices, they have 
not yet shown that they have any serious hold upon the countiy, 
or any serious wish to test the country’s feeling on the point. 
Indeed, the one significant feature of the last two General Elec- 
tions, and of every bye-clection during the current yea’, a 
been the determination of Conservative candidates to er 
apparently, on any issue—Tariff Reform, Home Rule, Oe pe 
ance Bill, or any other—rather than defend the claims put e P 
by the House of Lords. Very few Conservative candidates abe ™ 

responsible Conservative leaders are at this mo! the Paris 
to go to the electors with a demand for the repeal o 
ment Act. The utmost they hope is to return 0o 1> devise 
some other issue, and to use their victory—on ne net control 
a more efficient Second Chamber—to re-establish ‘ 
over Lords and Commons alike. And it is this poss up its ® 


Or, a : X ‘ make 3 
renders it important for the Liberal party 7 A T Jn 
u 


Aa : d 
on the difficult question of House of Lor cont i 
Few critics, looking back on the Su R of thet se 3 


deny that, whatever Conservatives may 
leaders, the Liberals at any rate have bee 
the Election of January 1910 there was Cee 3 
perplexity in the Liberal ranks. The po 
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ail 
J Lords had been adopted after full consideration by 


«ito 0! p Campbell-Bannerman’s Government, accepted by an 


i his 5 1 
gir ining majority of the House of Commons, and re-affirmed 
E a the Election, in measured and authoritative 
n the a leader who spoke with his Cabinet round him, 


gms ever spoke obscurely yet. But immediately after the 
who there was a movement, associated, it seemed, with 
‘og which no Liberals could disregard, in favour of varying 
ae of throwing the whole problem into the melting-pot 
U dl of substituting for the policy of limiting the veto a 
l a different policy of House of Lords’ reform. This was 
fin and bold proposal, startling in its thoroughness and in 
he completeness of its breach with English custom, nothing less 
| ibn the root-and-branch destruction of the House of Lords, and 
he creation in its place of an elective Chamber, whose form and 
functions were still to be defined. To many Liberals this new 
proposal, though interesting and attractive in itself, seemed to 
complicate and to confuse an issue which they regarded as already 
wttled. To some it seemed that to drop the veto proposals, just 
iter the party and the country had pronounced in their favour, 
| would be a confession of instability of judgment which no 
Soremment could make without loss of credit; that to come 
| loward with new and sweeping proposals for the abolition of 
lle Lords and the creation of a brand-new Senate, involved 
mumerable difficulties and endless chances of obstruction and 
ely ; that the two policies, though not irreconcilable, were in 
er nature totally distinct ; and that, while the limitation of 
mi in its essence a plan to restrict the powers of the 
i s to secure the rights of the Commons, House of 
; its of the T might easily become a method of securing the 
The Cy e Lords and of restricting the powers of the Commons. 
E. nservative leaders of course saw their opportunity and 
| romaine became ardent advocates of House of Lords’ 
f als of Li ning by that something wholly different from the 
Prospect gal reformers. They discovered in that cry a hope- 
ee Stren ei: of hoisting the Liberals with their own petard, and 
esentati S the Upper Chamber with an admixture of 
| äks ap e, Clements, which would enable it to hold the 
í hnm Ns. T y and to encroach still further on the House of 
| ag Puzzle °r @ moment some followers of the Government 
ae Ana’ pa Were tempted to listen to this dangerots 
j Wisdom of i the staunchness of Radical a F = he 
b ing R in Parlia © Liberal leader, it is corta 3 ate 
( me foung ates might have lost the fruits of ee 
ahii &r plans embarrassed, if not wrecked. ; 
n of the months which followed is the history o 
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the statesmanship which settled t " 
which reunited Liberals on the 
Peers, with 


plished, 


lese unsett 

policy of Hera counsels 
the understanding that, when i no 
] they should consider further the pr me Was acon 
Lords’ reform. The humour of the Gonka pea Hous i 
sented this result as due to the influence of Mone ae rope. 
was really due to the strong feeling among ubedi y Redmond, 
opinion that House of Lords’ reform could ad a all Shades of 
could not justly or reasonably wait to restore a eth they 
of the House of Commons, threatened by ie i Predominane. 
the Peers as it had never been threatened anne pee of 
believed that the action of the Lords since 1906 sh fl 
and startling intention to break through the const ae i a 
tice of many years, and to establish a control over the i ee 
of the Commons such as no responsible Conservative lorie 
ventured to claim for two generations. They felt that their aa 
task must be to dispose of these pretensions, to limit by satis “i 
if need be, powers still capable of grave abuse, and to end for 
ever a system under which a Conservative minority, however 
decisively beaten in the country, could always, through its hold 
upon the Upper House, destroy Liberal legislation, defy Liberal 
Governments, and dissolve at pleasure a Liberal House of 
Commons. It is surely one of the puzzles of politics that any 
fair-minded Conservative should think it possible for Liberals 
with a large majority behind them to acquiesce in such a state 
of things. 

It is not the object of this paper to discuss the Parliament 
Act. The chatge of revolution brought against it has left the 
electors unconcerned. The cry that it introduces Single Chemi 
government has no terrors for a country long accustomed” 
see a Single Chamber appoint its executive, govern its Bmp A 
rule its finances, and decide the most momentous iS 
Imperial policy without restraint. The theory cin © vest 
of the House of Commons, which can settle all these T 
uncontrolled, cannot be trusted to deal with don okes $ 
unless subjected to severe checks and restrictions, r, gevel” 
smile when maintained by a party which for uA decisioni 
teen years out of the last five-and-twenty has treate i fe 
of such a majority as conclusive without any Ta nai 
tions at all, and which, when in office, never ee na cm 
that system as a settled part of our constitution” nee unten | 
has only to state this contention plainly to i an restricta E i 
it is. In effect it amounts to this. — Cree Ab ey OPE 

on the House of Commons are essential, P restric jons E 
against one side alone. We never allow an} > 


eto of th 
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command a majority there. But when our opponents 
pe iority, We claim to baffle and restrict it as we please.’ 
pr mass of onlookers the Parliament Act, I think 
e CA a fair and moderate attempt to put an end to argu- 
pe He that, and to give to the Liberal party, when the 
(ae Me declared in its favour, something like the same 
f goni) ag the Conservatives have long enjoyed of carrying their 
; N into law; while the fact that Liberal measures will still 
Pe etd to severe revision, from which Conservative measures 
sill be free, does not seem to the man in the street to indicate 
yiyrannous or subversive temper. No one in these days, even 
mong the Peers themselves, has a good word to say for the 
House of Lords. And the electors can hardly be expected to 
iment the restriction of powers which their possessors pro- 
muce themselves ill-fitted to possess and have shown themselves 
| unwilling to defend. 
f One criticism, however, has been brought against the Act 
= which would be serious if it were well grounded. On the faith 
_ ttapreamble, which is one of the curiosities of Cabinet govern- 
_ went, it has been plausibly suggested by the Opposition that 
ihe Parliament Act is only a temporary measure, intended to 
(krate until Home Rule and certain other proposals have been 
“mied into law, and then to be replaced by a fresh Act creating 
heh new Second Chamber, and imposing checks on the 
a r G from which, for the moment, its legislation 
i Patliame mae vagueness left on this point by the debates 
tm: Bat Wie the one weak spot in the Government's 
ther in ` a 1s impossible to read the speeches of Ministers 
ee is no aa or in the country without realising that 
thatge, The P ation for what, if true, would be a damaging 
“not be eaten Act is no temporary makeshift. It 
Kuporary EA ded on that footing. It was not to secure a 
| Bectiong in ‘keshift that the Liberals fought and won two 
J fe a the a Single year. It has been passed to assure once 
| Mee for al jghts of the House of Commons, and to limit 
; e veto which any Second Chamber in this country 
lt is not only Mr. Churchill who has laid it down 
at “the absolute veto of the House of Lords shall 
etermine for ever.’ Sir Edward Grey declared, in 
K ie ot a Second Chamber with proper powers of 
pal tion? not willing to give it tbe power of forcing 
s p SPecial de nd the Prime Minister, on this question per- 
thy te th non Stee the most representative voice 1m his party, 
vie, made it abundantly clear that he regards 
“ion, amendment, fuller deliberation, and delay, 
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assigned to the Upper House by the Parliament A 

tions ‘ which are really appropriate to a Secor d pe as the fun 
democratic State.’ The absolute veto must is Chamber ; 
compelling dissolutions must go also. Ba e powe 


ih, 
T of 


_‘A properly constituted Second Chamber,’ he s 
May, ‘may and must in a democratic country 
because it gives opportunities, not for overrulin 
not for competing with it, as though it possessed the s 
anything like the same degree of authority, not as though hie ra i 
sense a co-ordinate institution, but because it gives PPO me 
course of legislation for revision, for consultation, and, in cases Ain R a 
for delay. And when I say that we require, and shall Tequire pee 
the Parliament Bill is passed into law, a Second Chamber and a a T 
Second Chamber, I say we shall need it, firsti of all, to secure that 
functions which I have just enumerated are properly performed, and at 
we shall need it still more to secure, when you have got a Conservativo 
majority in the House of Commons, something in the nature of fair play 
and an equal chance.’ 


aid at Mancheste 
be a useful i 
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ative body 
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Whatever House of Lords’ reform may come to mean, or 
whatever Second Chamber the future may evolve, it is clear that 
Liberals can be no parties to undoing the work of the Parliament 
Act, to assigning to any new Chamber more than a subordinate 
and secondary place, or to lessening that predominance of the 
House of Commons which has long been founded in constitutional 
custom, and which has now finally been assured to it by law. 

But if the subordination of the Second Chamber be a pi 
definitely settled, another question far less important bn a | 
more difficult remains. Is a new or a reconstructed er 
Chamber needed? And, if so, what is tts nature and ie ae 
sition to be? The majority of democrats would ue ie air? 
now that the Parliament Bill is carried and something ec | 
ther 


e: ; aa D 
than to spend it in discussing constitutional pr has unde! 
likely to divide than to unite opinion. Ce vot he U 
taken to propose some changes in the concise” to make ifs 
House, and such changes are undo ae they are toth | 
revising powers more impartial and THe A ain substa J 
The choice of alternatives is aa T i  bstitution o 
only two—mending or ending, ge s oe the creatio ie 
modification of the existing House ot 40 


3 Ministe! i 
wholly new Chamber in its place. The RE is 18 ee E 
defining the purposes for which a Second not be 


tit mus 
has laid it down that it must be small, that 1 
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it gy one-sided, that it must wl, claim anything like com- 
pee rity with the House of Commons, and that it must 
ng aut? an hereditary basis. The last condition could, 
he modified, if the existing House of Lords were 

n any way the foundation of the new. But the 

a the Parliament Act appears to contemplate 
sion of the existing House of Lords altogether, 
eae on | lar basis’ of a brand- Ch 
Fang the creation on a popular bas SEEN | amber 
C lace. That means, presumably, some kind of elective 
eae That is clearly one of the alternatives which the Liberal 
l uty has to consider ; and its members may loyally ask them- 
gives if that particular expedient 18, under existing conditions, 
he best suited to satisfy English feeling and to complete the 
Í wrk of the Parliament Act. 

Were there no such thing as English history, and no such 
tody as the House of Commons, and were we all as free as the 
nen of 1789 to give play to our fancy in building Constitutions, 
"could probably devise a series of admirable elective Chambers, 
ind perhaps escape the experience of our neighbours in seeing 
temone and all quickly disappear. Some greatly respected mem- 
ets of the Conservative party have unconsciously borrowed from 
te Terrorists of 1798 the idea of replacing representative govern- 
tant by a new system under which every elector is to give a vote 
| every important law—a system which the Jacobins had no 
a adopted than they suspended it as impossible to work; 
Baie fe re aties are advocating the creation of a strong 
i igh y O; which would mean the destruction of the House 
dan slate ah legislators in this country do not start with a 
D Stich in an = pave here a representative Chamber in existence 

ad ettroordinan of slow development has acquired exceptional 
freedom, Those, Powers, with the happiest results for English 
| Mocracy fe eee it is far too late for any man who trusts 

eof Titile a *¢ away. Parallels drawn from other countries 
Mode eas e us, because, apart from the fact that most 
ho ee Systems are largely imperfect adaptations of 
x2 authorit county possesses a First Chamber approaching 

i $ of Com Y or independence. Where you have got a British 
DaN Mons you cannot set up anything resembling an 
p Work, “ate at its side. Two co-ordinate assemblies will 
eM O Liberal Government will propose them: the 
ps a declarations are clear upon that point. Weare 
ty MCh a for what is generally called a ` strong 
Pular Sen, © control the First. We do not need a power- 

te—in Mr. Balfour’s phrase, ‘a second and 


1 . 
~ “ommons ’—resting on the same foundations, 
No. 417 31 
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LNTURY 
marked by the same characteristics, challeng} 3 | 
predominance of its rival, and alwa F 


of ; 
ys tempted to bins eessity fhe 


with it. eee 
1n this sense į 


A strong Second Chamber , Conclusion 
eh weakened House of Commons; and to oan nevitab] hi 
Commons, though the avowed aim of our ee Üo OUge a 
be the aim of the Liberal party. °PPonents, can y | 
But if that be admitted, if it is clear that, for 
revision and delay, we do not want a commanding U ; | 
making a broad, popular appeal, is it not possib] oar Chamber 
lay so much stress on its elective qualifications? he Mistake jy 
measures out of place? We want in our Upper HNN aa heroic 
efficiency, a certain element of permanence and indecent 
possibly even a certain aloofness from the imme ae 
party feeling. We want a House with a different oka a ‘ 
ent characteristics from the House of Commons om it He 
be a rival to it. We want men willing to do sabori i 
useful and valuable work, without an eye upon electioncering, 
Is it so certain that for this purpose an elective body is necessarily 
the best? I do not know if the Government have contemplated 
any special form of election for the new Senate proposed. ‘The 
Unionist leaders in their model Reform Bill—surely the strangest 
measure ever recommended by a Conservative party—suggested 
a combination of elective and hereditary claims, including a | 
process by which some members of the Lords were to be elected 
by members of the Commons. Others have suggested a system 
of election by County Councils—Pcers elected by Town Cou | 
cillors would certainly carry no dangerous prestige. Others acai | 
have suggested other forms of double election, the kind of oa 
tutional expedient from. which hitherto we have been fora j 
free. But it is unlikely that a Liberal Government, if aKa 
mately decides on an elective Senate, would propose a Bow J 
but a system of simple and direct election. For 4 sunik | 
that means very large constituencies, and very large TA any it | 
mean very large expense. Hew Liberals would vee our elt 
crease in the power of money, which is already an ev” tooret) 
toral system. The substitution of a plutocracy i | 
is not necessarily of advantage ‘to the State. Wou e moral ff 
chosen on that basis carry more weight, or have m ould | a 
behind it, than the present House of Lords? It ae a 
of the elements which give that House prestige ieee pegislatt pi 
be the first example in English history ofa A T peed 
Chamber, without any roots in custom or a we 
tions of the English people; for Oronta ar ee 
least an attempt to build upon the old fou rtion 3 oaa 
forms which the nation understood. In propo! 


our x 
UY Purposesg 
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ong) ied to be either, its creation would be without excuse. Tt 
ean, pti to doubt whether, when elected, it would be specially 
186 of js OPE? d for the functions which Liberals wish it to discharge. 
Lever | vell Be er to create it we should have to destroy wholesale 
And m “ae never before attempted in this country, a Honea 
Seso f! aTom of its excessive powers, is no longer a menace to 
Amber T ogress, and which, with its undoubted claims of dignity 
ike to Fe, and its remote but imperishable story, is still the 
a vespancient and splendid of the historic assemblies of the world. 
as These are conservative considerations which even Liberals 
nts of my entertain. Lord Morley’s strongest criticism on the propo- 
life. | alsof Lord Lansdowne was that ‘they do what it was not neces- 
‘is to ary to do at all in my view—they destroy the House of Lords.’ 
obu | Butadmitting that we do undertake the task of creating a popular, 
ering, dective Senate, to correct those faults of hastiness and impulsive- 
sarily f nesin the House of Commons which popular election is supposed 
slated w give, what prospect is there of carrying such a proposal into 
The aw? Where is the driving-power to come from, now that the 
ngest House of Commons has succeeded in establishing the rights 
rested tor which it really cares? It would not be easy to carry such a 
ng â measure through an indifferent House of Commons, and where 
ected | ithe present House of Commons is any enthusiasm for the pro- 
ystem f sil to be found? If the Peers resisted, how could such a 
Coun: f Masire survive two years of postponement and debate? It 
agam | would be vain to expect any help for this scheme from the Con- 
ons | pe party, unless the Government were prepared to confer 
a i new Senate powers of controlling the House of Com- 
F | a eee neither Ministers nor their followers coulda 
T DPR vain to expect much support from the Labour party; - 
J view the whole scheme with frank suspicion. No speech 
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oars "enprese tiva it z 5 
popular and ae it might be peri- 
f the House of Commons; and in proportion 


nore far-a; ; 
‘sighted and significant in some ways was made in the 


ee debate on the Parliament Bill, than the speech 
tagues, fo r. Ramsay Macdonald pleaded, on. behalf of his col- 
it value i ; 5 Second Chamber with ‘a certain amount of æsthe- 
Otndatio or a’ picturesque House of Lords’ with an historical 
Cham a if it be the will of the nation to retain 4 Second 
+ A ole It would be rash for any Government to propose 
tilitieg i Yolutionary measure, of wide scope and immense Poss!” 
objec Many of those on whose support it depended distrusted 
Nete mot o SsStioned its suitability for the purposes in view, and 


oto S za 
Ut j Undly indifferent to its fate. jective Senate 
elec see, 


Ye on any grounds impracticable, the oiher ee ae 
la 
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of change, and the House of Lords of Se ee ine minimun 
of the materials that our experiment A E already Mog 
that it would prove so easy to abolish it as ihe y is not certai 
suppose. The truth is that neither the House é T themselyes 
hereditary principle is unpopular in this country 4 1ords Nor the 
of either is. The excessive powers claimed by ihe me the abus 
intolerable pretensions lately—I am putting the L os €nd thei 
were intensely unpopular with the electors, and — = ae 
and bitterness of feeling which many Conservatives aah depth 
ised, and which, if it were ever attempted to revive fee an 
show itself with overwhelming force. ` But, once these | aa 
sions have been disposed of, the Lords as an institution a a 
more the Lords as individuals, are not unpopular at all. We ane 
historical people. Other things being equal, we would always 
rather adapt an old institution than create a new ; and the heredi- 
tary principle, when not abused for unfair purposes, is one of the 
most prevalent and popular in English life. It dominates ow 
law. Itis the basis of the throne. It is one of the strongest infu- 
ences in the House of Commons. In the constituencies, in the 
Services, in every calling and department of activity, it has enor- 
mous weight. It is bound up with English custom. Itis strangely 
dear to English human nature. It has given us, by the chances 
of our history, the most interesting and unwieldy Upper House 
that we could have, an assembly wholly unfitted to control m 
electors or to govern the Commons, but full of materials gi 
wisely used and sifted, might yet be of great value to the ce 
- mentary machine. For the purposes of our revising Pe 
we want a small assembly of men of standing and prestige, 


4 yond ablic 
customed to affairs in Parliament, in local work, or 0 ust n by 
irectly sway” 


of administration 
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as to be sensitive to what opinion is. 
would be impossible in a democratic ae to 
dissolving the Commons, or of destroying t wers 9 
there is cating to be said against giving it the large might 
counsel and revision, power to ask for copierea ia upon delays 
be very useful, to bargain for amendments, to eae wate? hid 
to tender persistently to the representative assert e ma 
from its independence it would be difficult = ; on ie 
could one find a better nucleus for such 5 The ‘ pack Wo? 
two front Benches of the House of Lords 
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would have to go, and happily they seem to 
on that point. The partisan character of the 

have ill have to go too. But all that is best known to the 
ouse © nost respected in it might remain, holding by a 
and doing better work. The object would be simply 
ket A formed House of Lords out of the existing Cham- 
: i using all that is most useful in it, by boldly eliminating 
ni is useless, and by adding what is wanting from outside. 
k s not for irresponsible politicians to suggest detailed 
nethods by which this might be done. But if a simple Bill could 
i passed by the present Administration, first, limiting the right 
of voting (not necessarily the right of attendance) to such Peers 
gwae summoned by the Crown for life to act and vote as Lords 
of Parliament, and, secondly, empowering the Crown to add to 
them a certain number of Life-Peers, an Upper House with many 
sdmirable qualities would be assured. The Peers selected from 
ihe existing House would be its ablest members, nominated by 
ihe Grown but chosen by consultation between the party leaders, 
ind of course making ample provision for the representation of 
ihe Conservative party. The Conservatives would be in a position 
wiusist on this, and to secure the clearest guarantees from a 
liberal Government. They might well claim, in consideration 
of their numbers, a large majority of the selected Peers. If they 
prefered to have them elected by the House, as Lord Lansdowne 
suggested, there would be no insuperable objection to that plan. 
fi ifboth sides agreed on the representation to be given to each, 
a from the Crown would be more in accordance with 
eon than any new-fangled scheme of election. All 
Rist eee Peers would receive such a summons, and 
utuiesco ose who would cease to be summoned have already 
le ee the propriety of such a course. The Life-Peers ~ 
interest 3 ey Liberal, should represent all shades 
€ Prepon na opinion, and should help to balance and mini 
Should be cts of party feeling. The numbers of each ¢ = 
Uch disput ed by statute, and could probably be settled withou 
pute. Lord Lansdowne’s scheme contemplated 100 Peers 
ee 100 Peers appointed by the Crown, 120 Peers 
oficio p outside, and a certain number of independent or 
telag geet Princes of the blood, Bishops and Law Lords. 2 
cted Peers were eliminated, no one would greatly mourn 


> Q 
Thee nd the numbers left would form an adequate House. 
tely limited, 


f hereditary Peers 
of the old order 
50 Peers of the 


‘jiġ 18 true, 
pe doubt up 


Smi : 
Mla sate’ Well agree to a larger proportion 0 


*Peers might be a better division; 1 
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os ea ee 50 Life-Peers would Ne, 
10n to the Conservative party. | 
would be a fair subject ei e ultimate] ai 
Conservative party could press their ea a R 
Wenge ane i a House wit 
lajority, where party ties would not be oe 
good deal of influence would lie with ue pe and Where a 
The old House would go on, with its forms anaha nai 
eee’ its character enhanced; but its $ 
1ts encumbrances, and its dead weight of pa TER 
be cut away. A seat in the Lorde saute bene To 
service or to merit and not to inheritance or rank or Ba T to 
power of creating hereditary Peerages would continue as at E 
ent, but they would not carry legislative rights. The a 
of creating Life-Peers would be limited to the number fixed by 
statute. No English Prime Minister would abuse it. And Life- 
Peers nominated by a popular leader, himself the nominee of the 
House of Commons, would probably prove to be as representative 
and as acceptable to democracy as any nominated by new schemes 
of election. Vacancies in each class would be filled by the Crown 
as they occurred, on the nomination of the Minister of the day. 
No doubt the temper of the House would be Conservative: but 
there ought to be no excessive partisanship, no overwhelming 
preponderance of illiberal opinion. And a Conservative majority 
in the revising Chamber would not be open to the same objection, 
now that its functions are settled and restrained. 

It may indeed be argued that for such a measure there would 
be no more enthusiasm in the House of Commons or the ena, 
than there would be for an elective Senate. And that1s petal 
true. But the fact is that there is no enthusiasm, no pet 
lar backing, to be expected in the Liberal ranks for es am 
tion on the subject. Democracy is not greatly intereste ote 
schemes for Second Chambers, provided that it Sa ya 
get its measures through. The simplest proposal we „tial woul 
to it for rendering the revising body efficient and impa : 
probably stand the best chance of success. 3 e 
ting the House of Lords for this purpose, would a P 
to less objection than a large measure abolishing oe powe 
know them, and creating a new, elective Chambe short Bill 2 f 
and pretensions both dangerous and nakoo y deration doub} 
obviously easier to pass than a long one—a con hind: 
: j at driving-force be 
important when there is no gre coul 
fairly redeem the Government's Pee einistratio? 3 patur 
through Parliament by the present Tt is the most i 
paratively little expenditure of time. 
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’ ‘completing the work of the Parliament Act. And even 
peho Ben the spirit of Conservatism has ceased to have any 
| days p Conservatives, and has taken refuge with Radicals 

tpott leaders, it may to many Englishmen be a recommend- 
ii cone such unambitious method of solving the problem 


7 al] violent breaches with the past and use the ancient 
os he advance of freedom. 
forms t C. E. Matrer. 
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EAST AND WEST. 


A STUDY OF DIFFERENCES 


THOSE who have spent an April—as one April at 1, 
spent—where the ad hills of coe ae pet 
foliage from a sea of silver-blue, have close at hand a striki 
illustration of the differences that divide 'the Fast from the Wet 
Across the narrow straits that lie between them and the matt 
towers the mountain chain of Albania, rising into PE 
above the sparkling sea-line—a brilliant drop-scene, as it were 
through which one passes from the manners of Europe to those 
of Asia. In an hour or two one may cross into Turkish territory 
and wonder at the causes which hold fast-bound in poverty and 
squalor places which in reason should be comfortable and progres- 
sive. The contrast is all the more striking since modern Greece 
stands by no means in the van of European progress. The 
Corfiotes can pass their time easily in idleness: they ar 
exceedingly poor : they are very superstitious, and they take little 
thought for the drainage of their streets. Yet amongst them one 
is in Europe. There are roads, schools, and hospitals. Trade 
is fostered by an efficient harbour service. Western sole 
of comfort and display are accepted as desirable. The ere 
- householder endeavours to present himself, his children, pe 
house in decency to the world; and of evenings, emergmg ine 
poor little houses, and stepping delicately over the abo aay 
of the street drains, you may sce fashionably dressed y i 
women set out for their stroll along the esplanade. ae Ae 
straits one is in a different atmosphere. Valona, Pe o 
finest harbour on the southern Adriatic, Durazzo Oe f 
with its distinguished memories of classical days, 3° tin-roofed 
little Oriental bazaars, their shops untidy, open from A v 
shanties, their streets impossible for wheeled traffic, Un ens wis 
grass-grown, and well-nigh deserted. They a 
before she was set free from Oriental fetters- 
is apparent the disregard of comfort and 0 E this sup 
characterises the East. What 1s the cause 
indifference to the ideals of Euro 
ar to the coast-line of Albania. 
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peculi 
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Voy, y jg 7 f 
save in SO far as the Government intervenes, at 


po ditions of life are essentially similar. 
7» alent t is Christian, and one is tempted to conclude that it 
pe tianity its solicitude for material well-being. Cross 
ci A Christian Montenegro, and you will find a 
a change. The country is surely one of the bleakest in 
ind has ever striven to find a livelihood—a wilderness 
limestone mountains, pitted here and there by little 
“sh cultivation which have in great measure been won by 
ale excavating the rock. The people are exceedingly poor. 
a in all their poverty they appreciate European standards of 
| ofort and neatness, and make such endeavours as they can to 
| onio : $ : : : 

| onform to them. Tf they are still behind their neighbours in 


owe 


d naked 


n Dalmatia it is from lack of means, not of will. Crossing the border 
est, eiween Islam and Christianity, we pass from an Eastern to a 
and | Western environment. Must not Christianity be the cause of the 
elds | ference? In truth this cannot be. There is nothing in the 
ere, | teaching of the Gospels, or of the Church, that urges the 
108e importance of industry and enterprise in the accumulation of com- 
tory iis. The sayings of Our Lord tend indeed entirely the other 
and my, and the highest ideals of the Roman Church have for 
res- | nturies been represented by the celibate monk, not the man of 
ece f ‘business. In no Oriental teaching is ‘the worthlessness of this 
The } lies consolations insisted upon more strongly than in texts that 
are} meset before Christians from childhood upwards. And there is a 
tile more practical argument, drawn not from the nature of things. 
y : ftom their actual course. Christian communities that are 
a ae by birth have no higher standard of comfort than the 
Be Christian people around them: the Copts of Egypt, the 
nest J “slorians of India, have exhibited no specialities in material 
his f Ugress, The M, nt S Pae tk t 
rom cause th AN enegrins copy the fashions of Europe no 
ons f Christians s are Christian, but because they feel that, as 
ung f it makes TN belong to the family of Europe. Whatever it be 
the fo “istig om : West strive to be clean and comfortable while the 
he f liktoverg a in Shiftless squalor, it is certainly not to be 
m f a differ eir religious environment. 

eat ff damenta] aaa it is clear, lies very deep, and must represent a 
fed f hay g: Th ference in the conception of what makes life worth 
vel differ in we and the West both desire happiness. But 
yas Ft, heir notions of the circumstances which conduce 
er I ay a. *Ss0ciate happiness with material well-being, and 
io’ lation cessfully or unsuccessfully, to attain it by the 
ins Ot Possessions, and the gratification of physical, 


4 


Digitized a he INEC 


gratification of feelings of personal dignity. 7 


that life’s greatest joy is to feel oneself respecte holds, i 

in his opinion this surpasses the pleasures that oe admite. 
by wealth or by excitement. He is not, of cfm ae ithe 
appreciating the esteem of others. The love of is Peculiar jy 
admiration, is by no means limited to human Probation 


East : it is common to all men, and is prob 
with the higher gregarious animals. Which of us w 
the electrifying thrill of social success, or is not go 
balm ‘that is shed by the confidence, the respect, 
others? Indeed, this feeling lies at the root of 
which modern democratic society owes some of its } 
politicians. But, in the West, this craving for 
contributing to the mainspring of human action, is linked with 
other desires, and becomes of subsidiary importance. We desira 
comfort : we appreciate the refinements of luxury and the charm 
of excitement. To this complication of aim we owe the compli- 
cated nature of modern civilisation. In the East life is simpler 
because its ambitions are simpler. Man is satisfied with himsel 
if he can keep himself in dignity and in honour: possessing these 
he rates but lightly the possessions and pleasures which the world 
can offer him. 
Lord Mayo is said to have acutely observed hat India was 
ruined by izzat,_insdf,-andikbdl—that is to say, by a craving n 
dignity, for justice, and for patronage. An Indian has more conli- 
dence in the assistance of a patron than in any efforts of T 
and thankfully accepts the position of clientship ; in Bi 
for what appears to be justice he will spend his a P i 
most notable characteristic is his solicitude for his cecal his 
India the word ‘izzat’ is in every mouth. Cone aight 
dignity, to an Indian nothing is of account ile as a most 
which to us appears trifling is reckoned on z en break 
serious injury: it will breed life-long pum 3 oe in the back 
up the most zealous associations : it commoni a dignity 


ure in the 
ted by ‘them 
ill not admit 
othed by the 
or the love of 
aspirations to 
NOSt successty| 
repute, though 


ably shar 


5 g . riental ‘ J 

ground of criminal accusations. To i ora y of woman: 
i @ Y J 5 ay 
of man appears to be as precious as the Tndian princes may 


jns- 
f . helr adm 

i improving ther” ese f 
i in favour of imp inerea f 
listen unmoved to arguments in t: Oe in ofer of en Ta d 
tration : but are seldom unconvinced by : 


in the number of guns with which they are ent 


opje d 
j j i i he chie J “w an 
The preservation of dignity 18 almost i hee at be glo a 
Manners must þe courtly. and reserved : ga mu A 


recently been CoM yis | 


restrained : violent games haye till quite d with martial erreto x 4 


igni i nnecte 

ndignified, unless they are co ig must 

F A i Respect that is due to Le by nights 
EA when due to others. Trave 
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Indian gentlemen as my companions in the 
There were but three sleeping-berths, and 
ffice-box was upon one of them. TI took 


had two 


jio aA 
jage. 
carrlas 
mil) ey entered my © 


| ghen! get it on the floor. The gentleman for whom I made 


tested : there was ample room for himself 


0 
oom ence I insisted. But as soon as he believed I was 


P Fior the box: 
nd for Pap, replaced the box, and lay, crouching uncom- 


| asleeDs the space it left for him. This scrupulous regard for 


fortably, l 


flings, WASTE 
eccentric eX 


for mankind. 
a Bast service must be left to servants. A nobleman 


his own handbag is almost unthinkable. Englishmen 
n India cannot resist this infection, and, 


hether of oneself or of others, capable though it be of 
aggeration, has rendered Oriental manners a 


anying HIS < : 
sho are resident 1 


1 siiended by retinues of servants, slip into domestic helplessness. 


Intruth they cannot help themselves, for the servant has a dignity 


 astender as his master’s, and it will not permit him to undertake 
nore than one domestic office. Dignity may be won by 


netosity, by courage, by learning, or by holiness: and, in the 


| last as in the West, its pursuit has led man on to a plane high 
| ibove his sensual inclinations. It is given by status, whether 


lereditary or in office under the Government, and State employ, 


tovever ill-paid, possesses attractions with which prospects 
“commerce or industry can hardly compete. But these 


wenes to honour are not open to the multitude, and the 


y sal desire for respect is satisfied by the organisation of 
_ tly in response to the prevailing sentiment. Family life 


pee patriarchal type: a man throughout his life is lord of 
Bic and responsible for keeping them. And in India the caste 
‘ Provides the humblest member of society with a definite 
® and attaches him to a circle in which he feels himself of 
But, from the economic point of view, the most 
of this habit of mind is the enormous expenditure 
8, receiy € maintenance of dependents, who live in a man’s 
omin 3 food at his hands, and offer him in requital their 
hiton p tations. Not merely does a householder accept 
Murmur the idle dependence of grown-up sons : he sup- 


ccasiong j 
h §in.th 


i fuii “Sin-law, widowed sisters and daughters with ‘their 


es, an : ] 
Gr : even distant cousins, with no sense of grievance. 
es a 


Nerite cee rise in the world than a host of relations 
ns cling to his skirts, expecting not merely patronage 
M return for nothing but their respectful client- 


Mt 


Ae me “st this, it may be said, illustrates the abounding charity of 


it the 


Vide ae ut we may be sure that this charity would not 
Vest m qeaisctiminating were there in competition with 
“sire for increased comfort, and larger possessions. 
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Europe The aa À hee strength which it hag 
Yack © tne st men live under conditions hi 
artizan would despise. They have not leave Which an Engi, 
of chairs and tables, of knives and forks or of ibe CNieeg 
their food is a monotonous repetition of the ae ind crocke y: 
have practically no amusements. A man ities dishes sth 
hoards it if he does not spend it upon others. For oat lus Meome 
has been absorbing treasure from Europe, bur ae ties Tad 
Spent upon subsistence. She banks under aoe hi pee 
almost regard the country as pitted with receptacles R ; jeo 
silver. The only clue we obtain to the extent of teso Gt 
resources is the surprisingly large amounts which aro ne mel 
to time extracted by dacoities. ee: 
These remarks, it should be observed, require at the present 
day some qualification. Things are changing, and in the large 
towns at all events there is a growing appreciation of Western 
habits. But in the main it is still true that the East values 
dignity far higher than comfort. Until this feeling changes we 
cannot look for rapid industrial development. It is the consumer 
who supports the workman, not the capitalist who finances him. 
It is not so very far back, one may say, that this description 
would apply pretty nearly to Europe. ‘This is so; but we have 
travelled very far since then. Dignity, in the Oriental sense, 
has lost its attractiveness : indeed, its assumption is held to verse 
upon the ridiculous. Men search for happiness in more practical 
directions, and desire the control of things rather than o t 
men’s feelings. The ideals are comfort and amusement ti 
is to say, riches—and the most general desire is to add toon ‘ 
possessions. In order to satisfy this desire—that 15 s Canpa 
manufacture and sell desirable possessions—society as 


reorganised upon an industrial basis, a revolution recjation 
nd a growmg appre 


abit of mind ; 


of man’s power over Nature. In the East labou 
for service : in the West for production. — 
both systems is the same—the distribution oe 
members of the community—and under both sys es necessiti 
class of the community receives little beyond the ee fb 
of life. But in the East, where material possess ee) os 


s remuneration i en WF 
al or sentimenta» quilt 7 


great request, labour receives it 
directly. In return for services, re 
means give to men without means 
In the West the desire for material 
highly complicated organisation 1n 7 
are rewarded not merely by the poe 
speak, by the usufruct of subsistence W310 


possessions as C tellige” 

which skill e, buts ® Br 

f of ear 
1 
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The men with means—that is to say, the 
ities—hand over to those from whom they 
he subsistence not only of these latter, but 
3: who are connected with or subordinated to them ; 
oe of further purchases, the payment filters down 
the form Each retains so much as is needed for his own 
« and passes on the balance—by making purchases or pay- 
| apport um Bese until finally an irreducible balance reaches the 
| mn of the community. In the West, as in the East, 
prest in of society leaves vast numbers of people in a state 
Wy ontowest poverty- But in the West a larger proportion of 
je people have the handling of subsistence which is ultimately 
refuel for others, and are remunerated thereby for their skill or 
agy. An artizan, for instance, receiving 3l. a week, requires, 
| kiussay, only half this amount for the subsistence of himself and 
 jisfamily : he passes on the balance in purchases, but is, of course, 
dercher for his purchases. An Indian and an Englishman, 
ath with 1001. to spare, spend it, the one in maintaining a retinue 
dillpaid servants, the other in the purchase of furniture for 
| jishouse. The Indian has nothing to show for his money : he 
tis merely supported a number of people. The Englishman has 
gieda substantial return in the furniture. But he has accom- 
| ia me more. The price of the furniture, as it gradually 
| oa ie the upholsterer, through the manufacturer, and 
| Palace 7 the labourers who produced or transported the 
| ae ne assisted to provide, not merely subsistence for 
A kole, Th ut an adequate remuneration for those higher up 

ey have, as already stated, passed on the subsistence 


ith they a; £ 
i me aa not require. But they have passed it on in 


a purchases t 


ETS Aas that they purchased with it, and are so much 
o | ma in the ae the transaction. The stream of subsistence, 


may be likened to the flowing of a number of 
es ae rest falls, as it were, through a series of 
8 to in E 1cated arrangement, with the rewards that 

mon proficiency, ultimately rests upon a fashion 
À n sire—the general wish to secure comfort and 
üg them. e general willingness to spend resources in 
5 ne tte efforts A a desire to purchase non-existent, vain 
Ls desire iş still capital to establish manufacture. In the 
F- ts undeveloped : comfort, possessions, and the 


ae oa paint 
a6 pi t ofan 


X lu ! 
een © be ena are there much less attractive—and this 
Me Last and Wemnental reason for the striking difference 


nts concerning humanity are universally 
m the West men who set their dignity 
Te 1s in the East a limited but growing 
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ll be correctly stated that the East and th 
j G 


feeling which has wrought wonders in uplifting their standard iky 
of conduct, and which, prompting them to demand a voice in eect 
the government, lies at the root of latter-day democracy. But iep 
this sentiment has really little in common with the Oriental's gino 
solicitude for his dignity. It is in the main self-regarding, and ige 
depends comparatively little upon the attitude of others. Dignity, wili 
on the other hand, results from the impression one makes upon rigal 
others; and a man may be dignified when no atom of self-respect mar 
may justly remain to him. There is little akin between a desire enori 
to feel oneself as good a man as anyone else in the country, and am 
a desire to impress the admiration of one’s fellows. The first of yen 
these desires may be experienced by the most independent of the 
cynics. the 

The Oriental’s care for his dignity is fruitful of the most i tue 
admirable qualities. It breeds courage, fidelity, generosity, and tan 
good manners. On the other hand, it besets human nature with li 
some special dangers. It discourages effective exertion. Digniy x 
1s not to be won by manual labour, and to work with one’s oe i T 
18 regarded as degrading. Accordingly, the whole of the educated | a 


Intelligence of the nation directs itself to one branch gai d 
employment—the literary branch—the functions of which a a 
add to the comfort and wealth of the country. The candidate 
literary employ become far more numerous than the opponent 
for employing them, and numbers of young men find E a 
education has been wasted, and that they are adrift with A n for 
or means of livelihood. It may be said that a predilect D 
clerical, as opposed to manual. work is not peculiar to the seta 
is very evident in England, where young men wi ae right 
accept wages that an artizan would refuse, jn return for palia 
to wear a black coat. Even in so new a country or the 
respectability counts its victims by thousands in the sockets au 
towns. Human nature is, of course, very much ve 


the differences are not essential : 
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yr is 12 the East infinitely deeper seated and more 
„lE Western countries. The intelligent artizan—the| 


er seal product of Western civilisation—hardly exists. The. 
gost T dignity, further, encourages idleness. If men are willing | 
1 


pendents whose clientship gratifies their dignity, | 
willing to accept this position will not be lacking. To} 
rons Jent is to be unemployed ; and the extent of unemploy-| 
pare india is extraordinarily great, and constitutes a tre- | 
ent 7 drain upon the resources of the country. Moreover, | 
| ive regard for dignity narrows the scope of human | 
Baur It is undignified to be worsted in competition with | 
A and there is an inclination to shrink from competition as | 
risky to one’s esteem. This is very evident in connexion with 
dlections to municipal or other offices. The best men can often not 
ie persuaded to stand; and, where a board is constituted partly 
nominated and partly of elected members, to hold by nomination j 
generally preferred as the more honourable status. A further 
ailis the wasteful expenditure which is encouraged by a sensitive 
rgard for one’s position. On ceremonial occasions, such as 
nattiages, Orientals feel compelled to expend amounts that are 
momous in proportion to their resources. An Indian coolie, 
aming 8d. or 4d. a day, will consider himself disgraced if he 
ends less than 31. or 4l. in marrying his daughter : higher up 
| te scale expenditure upon a marriage commonly dissipates a 
tlole year’s income—and even more. And this outlay, be it 


sue 
i Pinta de} 


| g of history jealousy has been a rock for the shipwreck of 
Sher politics., It is by no means confined to the Hast. It 
ined Classica À 


J {tece also, 
| Th influen 


| Selves. It has before now..co i 
ini National Congress. The political history of Turkey 
N tay the © tn their new conditions, has consisted of little more 
Ine: feat ots animosities of rival statesmen, and the multi- 
key a distrust of their chosen leaders. What success 
|. tan È Achieved she owes not to her Constitution but to the 
vilcg a § abilities of one of her generals, who for a period has. 
ost undisputed authority. For jealousy will veil itself 


o 


yo paon ; 
Mission qe sonal: indeed, it does not arise E 


n to the authority of a despot. But 
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situation is in no way democratic. And it lacks th 
of continuity which it is one of democracy’s credit 
So long as jealousy debilitates Oriental society, eating oy 

heart of co-operative effort, there can be little hope for Piet the 
| institutions. These, whether Cabinets or cricket, tenni 
nourished by the sacrifice of individual dignity. History s 
supports the fanciful idea that jealousy increases in virulen 
the heat of the climate. EEEE 

“oOHental views of life have their peculiar dangers, So al 

have the aspirations of the modern West. Each year’s discover 
add to our resources : our winnings from Nature are so large ine 


© SUaraNteg 
3 Supply 


» are 


y 
nee with 


they entirely engross us, and we are more and more inclined to 


a material view of life. Our pleasures, our interests, haye 
increased enormously, and we are convinced that life is a very 
excellent thing. There is nothing of the pessimism of the Wasi, 
Amidst present attractions the future loses interest for us: the 
promises offered by religion are held in light esteem, and the 
obligations that it imposes are analysed out of existence. The 
most sceptical of critics will hardly deny that religion has been 
a most useful instrument of police: when its bonds are cast of 
society may scarcely be able to control such bitter animosities as 
recently convulsed the Champagne districts of France, and 
threatened England with paralysis of railway transport. The 
more desirable it is to live, the more fearful it is to die; and 
it seems doubtful whether Europeans in future will face death 
upon the battle-field with the courage of their ancestors. They 
will have too much to lose, especially if they are town-bred. These 
tendencies, it will be said, all make for the blessings of peace: 
This is true, if death becomes equally fearful to all the nations 
of Burope. It is perhaps fanciful to think that Asia may ey 
birth to an aggressive danger for Western civilisation. “i 
Europe has interests in Asia which she wishes to maintain. ie 
can maintain them only by courage and self-denial. These ae A 
|| give strength to her fingers. And within the borders of Bee 
| an army is growing up which is already a menace to the oan 
| most members of her family. The soldiers of Turkey 5 leat! 
life by the standards of Asia; and Christian armies me not 
before long the strength of an adversary to whom desi al 
appalling. It is fortunate for Italy that her descent Upon 7 thst 
did not bring her to death-crips with such antagonists; 
her soldiers were protected from them by the sea- A accel 
How far, and how soon, is the Bast likely to change Spijs ope 
the material ideas of Europe in place of its OWD* ~ pora 
a discussion of wide proportions, and space but remains resu 
reflections. The material tastes of Europe are the 


an 
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„jn former days comfort was appreciated as little as it is 
nge’ A social ideal of Aristotle’s was a man so sensitive 


J titis ; "-advertisi r i 
MY sfest—the pushing, sclf-advertising man of business. If 
= oa pas changed, Asia may change also. ‘Ihe Japanese 


| ave apparently commenced their metamorphosis. ; They measure 
7 ier successes 10 terms ol Sees and industry as well 
iof war. But it seems doubtful whether the mass of the 
“feaple regard material comfort as outweighing sentiment. They 
‘Thowed no sign of this during the struggle with Russia. And 
(ibero is very little affinity between the government which they 
approve and the democratic ideals of European nations. In India, 
Persia, and Turkey, the material advantages of European civilisa- 
tin are becoming widely known and appreciated. But there is 
muncomfortable feeling that an Oriental cannot copy Christian 
people in clothes or in habits without disclaiming his religion and 
ishonouring his past: and this contest between desire for the 
new and affection for the old has given a peculiar feature ‘to Indian 
mest—a really sincere appreciation of modern methods. being 
eeompanied by demonstrative attempts to_revive-archaic pre- 
judices. In Constantinople, Teheran, and Calcutta, you will find 
tunbers of men who in dress, habits, and thought, might belong 
London or Paris. But they are for the most part free-thinkers : 
by cutting ‘themselves adrift from the religion of their fathers, 
they have rid themselves of this embarrassing feeling of incon- 
a For a similar reason, in India, conversion to Chris- 
; ily is commonly followed by a very distinct rise in the standard 
pr: An Indian who is a Christian no longer feels anta- 
_ ism towards the West : he becomes identified with the West, 
tte J Penty adopt its manners and customs. So also a 
| tered A an official who is promoted to rank that is ordinarily 
| itsiteg or Europeans will think himself justified—and is held 
roy bis associates—in openly adopting European habits 


ue) 1 =) Q . . . e) as 
at the is will even give dinner parties at which his wife sits 


|, Ksition 
80 


— REN 


yd Western habits appear no longer incongruous. But, 


| tendang “Ppears that for the adoption of Western habits and 
fy te S : there must be some effective reason for a breach with 
J) the 2 and that, failing such reason, a change of habits appears 
|| Othe, fa} of a disloyalty. No doubt, amongst Indians who cling 
IREN z » there is a growing expenditure upon the purchasing 
i nj e tim Ut Surplus funds are still generally hoarded : save in 
ise 4 the slenderest claims to. maintenance are generously 
mixy 2 Weakening can be observed amongst the mass of 
ea 3K 
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eat Picts ec 
870 oo ee ee H OEN; UR Kiri Nov, 
the people in the status that Sanos by the family and the e A 
In the view of Orientals the East is honourably distinguisheg 
specialities of religion, and with oe Specialities peculiarities y 
thought and habit are almost TA eevee Habits that 
are crystallised by religious piejucice yi Rely, slowly to economie 
solvents. Environment can work „wonders; and, re, 
stated;there are in the East a gonsidetable numba of Men Wy 
have visited Europe, have imbibed W estern ideas, and Carry them 
into practice on their return. The influence a their example must 
not be under-rated. Butit does not reach ERI farvand loses much 
of its force if they are known to have abandoned their h ereditar 

religion. The Christianisation of India would effect.a marvellous 
change in her economic position. So might also the growth of g ; 
widespread feeling of sceptical indifference. l But mi Tiis case she 

would pay at a hazardous price for a more rapid ac vance j 
progress. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER, 
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AN EMPERORS WATERWAY 


‘Grp,’ said the genial Doctor of H.M.S. s Dreadnought, breaking 
| jp upon my thoughts soon after punmEg as we were threading our 
yay up stream on the West River, ‘I see that you are a genius! ’ 
My reverie was disturbed, the chain of thought snapped ; but 

the goodfellowship of shipboard brought into my eyes the smile 
interrogative, and he continued his morning greeting—‘I have 
observed that you have an infinite capacity for doing nothing! ’ 
Now at that particular moment, that moment when the rose-tint 
ofthe risen sun robes the commonest things with romance, I was, 
and had been for some time, since the dawn had aroused the ship 
sumbering at her moorings and started her on her way, sitting 
ina deck-chair, pondering the many thoughts which the common 
sights of the river had set up in my mind. V ery common sights 
indeed; only the unvarying incidents of the everyday life of the 
people who pass the whole of it on the Emperor’s waterway ; 
biling down stream, toiling up stream, back and forth throughout 
the year, and so through life, for they were born on it, and the 
tipple of its waters will be in their ears at death. They had 
Nakened to their work before us, and the day’s toil had recom- 
enced. And my thoughts were very common too, for they must 
siege to every traveller who has set foot in China beyond 
S 

a p paper he may have written on his travels. I cannot claim 
wA therefore any originality, perhaps can hardly find valid 
ni Ae setting them down ; they come inevitably to those who 
ae life of the common people of China, and on the river 
ae mpg Sere that life is at its best, for their character has 
given to ; t ed by the conditions of their daily avocations, and has 
the s r a finer side than is discoverable among their fellows 
ith, to te. There are two extremes to that character ; the one 
Sitio P , lts depth of ignorance and the crass folly of its super- 
the afte. ith all the concomitant evils in this world and hereafter, 
til, 4 dignified by their labour and their unceasing unremitted 
looking pu then there is the unchanging perpetuity of it; for 


d Stan: ack, as it is now so it has ever been, since the villages 
Mto thes. C ¥iStence on the river banks and the river folk came 


; k Pontine til) titage of work without end; and so it will probably 
the river has ceased to flow. 
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of a Treaty Port, and assuredly will be found in any | 
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Noy, 
‘Looking back!’ A common enough expression, wh; 

k Ë . > Which 
readily to the pen, but wholly inapplicable to anything a COmes 
ing to China; for vistas of history through which the Ppertain, 
to-day can look back into the past do not exist; the E orld of 
the learned can disentangle are certain dynastic points ae that 
stones,’ so to speak, around which a few facts are being ori 
accumulated by their research. So purposeless has life in hae 
seemed to those who lived it that an authentic record would g ge 
no useful purpose, posterity could not possibly take any inte i 
in it. Among those who are busy piecing its past together oe 
so learned as that band of ‘ foreigners ’ who serve Ching diea 
and indirectly the rest of the world which has intercourse ei 
her, by controlling her customs service and seeing to the applica- 
tion of the revenue, according to treaty, to interest on foreign 
loans. 

What is known of the three principal cities of the West River, 
Samshui, Wuchow and Nanning, takes us back into the regions 
of remote antiquity ; though Samshui is almost quite modern, for 
it dates only from A.D. 1528. But Wuchow was a District Magis- 
tracy in a.D. 600; and there was within a mile of it a still more 
ancient Magistracy, established on the accession of the Emperor 
Kao Tsu, about B.c. 206. The landmarks in the history of 
Wuchow are, first, its conquest by Wu Ti, about B.c. 135, when 
it became an ‘Administrative Division ’ governed by an Adminis- 
trator; then a great gap of centuries. From a.D. 1465, the 
accession of the Ming Emperor, Ch’eng Hua, until the reign 
of Chia Ching of the same dynasty, A.D. 1522, it was the resi- 
dence of the Viceroy of the Liang Kuang Provinces; then 3 
Governor was substituted for a Viceroy, and the seat of provin- 
cial government drifted gradually down the river till it finaly 
settled in Canton. The West River districts were centres © 
activity during the Tai Ping rebellion, and in 1857 wae 
submitted to a siege of a hundred days by the Boat Rebels, % 
offshoot of the great rebellion ; then it fell and was sacked. see 
from its ashes, forty years after it submitted to a new ae 
that of the foreign trader, when in 1897 the West River up to re 
point was opened to foreign trade by the Burmah Proe 
vention made in February of that year, and Wuchow ee 
to the dignity of a Treaty Port. The history of Nannig tre 1 
condensed into six lines. The city was a trade ic 
A.D. 400, but it became of importance only in the regt 4 tot 
Ming Emperor, Hung Wu (a.D. 1360), when it was ra the 
Prefecturate. It took its share of the devastation C208° ars 28” 
rebels, but succumbed to the new invasion only thros w 
when its walls fell to the trumpet-call of the foreign 
buy his goods. 


ya 
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But the river rolls on relentless, recking little of rebellions or 
“ies or Of trade-seeking foreigners. It will pour through the 

D ots when it is in flood, cleansing the yamen and the shop 

a and unsparing wave; will sweep through the fields, 

Panis hovel and rebel camp alike disappearing before it; will 

sometimes alter its course and find an easier channel regardless 

i all rights of property. Only to the children she has fostered 

on her bosom will she relent, telling them of the secrets of her 

rise and fall, so that they may be prepared for the summer torrent 
and undismayed by winter’s treacherous shallows. She ‘has 
irained Many messengers to the task who learn her language 
quicker than dull man. The larks and the thrushes and the 
sparrows build their nests high up in the trees when the waters 
are gathering to swoop down upon the plains, for they have met 
ihe messenger from the mountain birds in the upper air, and have 
have made housing plans accordingly. Then the wise boatman 
listens to the gossip of the bird-catcher, knows it to be a sign of 
the coming of many waters, and makes due provision for safe 
anchorage. ‘The rats get the tidings too, and long before the flood 
comes abandon their swarming-grounds on the riverbanks, seek- 
ing greater safety in the habitations of men. Nor are the snakes 
forgotten, and they, too, learning the news in good time, leave 
the low grounds by the riverside for the hills and escape drowning. 

Toa mere landsman the great annual floods of the West River 

seem appalling, for the average rise is fifty feet, and it is often 

more than sixty, when the river knows its banks no more, and 
the plains of paddy become great inland lakes. 

The West River is not a pretentious stream, nor is its scenery 
‘omparable with that of the mighty Yangtse, with its gorges and 
long series of Treaty Ports. In the delta it meanders through 
steen paddy-fields, bending hither and thither with many inter- - 
Secting canals, up one of which my ‘ Dreadnought ’ is steaming, 
While down another we can see the masts of a Chinese gunboat 
song full speed, with news probably of pirates to be trapped in 
E lair; and everywhere in the distance, in other canals, tall 
bak of junks, or funnels of launches with heavily laden cargo- 
when In tow. After the paddy-fields large areas of fruit farms 
alter a Hong Kong draws its supplies of bananas and lychees, 
etche ia paddy-fields again ; and every now and agam a village 
With ite Upon the banks, the tower of its pawnshop overawing it, 
enou k protecting pagoda if the village ancestors have been rich 
nmbs to build one, and the ferries carrymg @ most unlimited 
endless of villagers to the opposite shore. On the river itself an 
with oat eae of junks, of all sizes, shapes and conditions, 

Us in all stages of tatters, patched with anything strong 


Nong) + 
"gh to hold a capful of breeze for a week or a day—old flour 
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bags often serve the last period of their existence thus— 
that will postpone the outlay on a new sail; and the hulls 1 
houses in the villages, long ago in the last stage of anti a 
large number of these junks bring down fuel from the ee 4 
the process of denudation being carried on as vigorou sly pe 
has been for centuries, much of it used for the baking of 
blue brick which is largely used in the south. 
Then there are fodder boats, and chicken boats, w 
outlying ‘runs,’ whereon thousands of chickeng take 
journey to the Hong Kong market, submitting to the 
fattening process on the way, which the chicken is 
of, for at her best she is but a lean bird; and silk junks, armeg 
with most ancient weapons, hardly of precision, cannon of an 
antique shape, to protect their precious cargo from the pirates: 
and small junks, large junks, junks by the half-dozen in tow of i 
launch, which, like everything else, has seen better days; junks 
with tall narrow sails to catch the breeze where the river banks 
are high ; junks with low broad sails which do not leave the regions 
where the river runs through the plains—ever and anon an antique 
gaudily-painted houseboat, two-decked, broad-beamed, with high 
poop fashioned in the manner of the Spanish galleon, each deck 
overcrowded with passengers as everything in China that can 
carry anybody or anything, on road or water, is overcrowded; and 
gigantic timber-rafts, so numerous that a small forest will drift 
past you in a day, which no one yet has taught the Chinaman to 
replant; and on the boats or on the tow-path all the family at 
work doing something ; the last baby even seems to be adding 
something to the sum of work done, for however minute the 
capacity for labour, the multiplication of small items makes n 
large total in the end; and so, whether it be in the carrymg ° 

` bricks up hill, the child that can only carry two is useful, a 
the tow-rope, the boy who can add but a few ounces to the ae E 
not to be despised ; it will by so much the quicker bring tbe labo 
or the journey to an end. 


: : „y much 
I do not think that by way of description there is very wbich 


aing, 
asit 
the COarge 


ith broag 
their last 


pleasant 
sadly in want 


government, such as it is now, existed while yet t a story 0" 
dawn was heralded but had not come, while the bum “while tH 


tragedy was played and ended. The tyrannous revotu 
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_ which the West has built its creed was beginning, in oe 
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als WaS 2 grinding force, such as it is now, when Roman 
be yaded Britain, while Rome itself rose and fell; hardly 
leg! al through all the centuries of English history ; went on, as 
e then as it is now, all unconscious of that newer Empire 
H Jand was building beyond the seas, all oblivious of the 
act that sooner or later the tide of her conquests of 
rar and peace would be lapping at her own gates. And yet the 
parier of her aloofness still stands ; yet, though the veil of the 
fast has long ago been lifted, this imperial waterway was un- 
known, forbidden waters running through forbidden lands, till 
„me twelve years ago the West was permitted to set foot and keel 
init, so far as Wuchow, and so far as Nanning only three years ago. 
This unchanging perpetuity spreads like a pall over the country ; 
ihe vampire of the eternal past has settled upon the present and 
draws the lifeblood from it. It is the dark background to the 
dream of the awakening. 

The river villages and towns are fearsome and noisome, as all 
Chinese villages and towns are ; but they have one feature peculiar 
to them, which when the river is low might almost be said to’ 
make them picturesque. They are built high up on the bank, to 
be out of the reach if possible of the rising waters, and every- 
house has an excrescence behind propped up on straggling poles, 
which may serve as sleeping-room or store-room, giving the river- 

kont the appearance in the distance of the huddle of a thousand 
tents. These verandahs are unstable enough when the town is 
high and dry, but something more than insecure when the torrent 
1 rushing through them, ignoring such primitive contrivances for 
keeping it out as walls and flooring. But huddle is an indispen- 
ble part of Chinese life, and the space underneath these crazy 
ae becomes the receptacle for garbage and filth, the home . 
ae ee and the promenade for pigs. The bank itself is 
à Ae for urchins racing up and down the slope in the 
a R nag sunshine, wearing the national summer garment 
aeai next-to-nothing.’? On the river are sampans and ee 
Va a I, some of them with large fishing drop-nets, HEC 
fish, ToN few minutes to bring to the pot perhaps one ae 
N ernally, these river towns do not differ from those inlan 
ting aa ae does differ in China ; stench unspeakable, the men 
oing ine apparently they, or men exactly like them, bet pn 
tons of : ones: nothing ; in the shops there is traffic in ee 
Thom the 4 pork, or food even less delectable, with customers to 
e thousandth part of a dollar, a ‘cash,’ 18 a thing worth 


a ` 

; mie about ; in the streets the babel of the crowd who hustle 
j w guy along their profitless way, puddles and pigs, reek and 
‘Mag, ae J are indeed one long pig-run ; the joss-house in every 
i Why 4, “Ustepair. When could such places have been built? 
{| = Yshould hold together any longer is one of the mysteries 
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of China. And then the dull uniformity of everyth} 


f J : : 2 t 
expression of uninterestingness, typical of the Fe the lag 
lives the people lead, suggests that if the history of hee 


were known instead of having been quite forgotten i o building l A 
of the whole place ‘run up’ by some prehistoric jery tell ji 
no one part is less old than another ; it must have beent for vi 
by decay in all its parts at the same time, for no one Attacke] ia 
decayed than another ; the signs of decay themselves ee ie i 
arrived at their present state “many tens of years ane 0 havs | 
Chinese say ; simultaneously everything must have arrived Rg the M 
last stage long ago, and like the logical one-horse shay, sim i a bi 
ously everything must crumble away together. Meana ag it 
people live passively through the squalor of their lives. daily a nt o 
to the stench and abomination of the place, which no rain or mine i 
can purify ; only the relentless river will purge it when the tim fe 
for its rising comes. In this district there are no ruing to E i 
witness to splendid traditions of an ancient race; yet towns and 4 
villages, temples and houses appear to be as old as the nation i 
itself, everything to be as worn out as the civilisation of which it is i 
a part. To repai; is not in the national vocabulary ; energy and k 
funds are lacking to renovate; existence is that of a worn-out a 
tired people. i 
The King’s highway has developed all sorts and conditions of r0¢ 
types peculiar to it, from the tramp to the highwayman, some of an 
whom are with us in the West still. The vast waterways of China ng 
have in their turn developed other characters, the pirate among the 
them, and he is very much with us in the East to-day ; often, when | vo 
he has heard of treasure on its way to some merchant trading fan 
_ on the river, he turns up quite alarmingly near the civilisation au 
` which the West has created for itself in the East. I like to think, yh 
whether right or wrong, of the pirate, the highwayman of the K 
river, as having no connexion with those who follow the honot! tio 
able calling of watermen. No Marryat will ever be found tf A 
write of the hidden virtues, of the innate chivalry of the modem th 
pirate, for he has neither. So much to his credit may perhaps i ext 
said, that he has abandoned the barbarous methods of bis ani : 
tors, who would nail the crew of the captured vessel to the m 4 
while they carried off the cargo; but his methods are despe? he 4 
The spirit of the river has never entered into his soul: though, x 
occasionally knows something of navigation and can peed by 
place of the engineer or man at the helm he has killed. Be ss Bis 
wastrel of the land, a longshoreman, who picks up ® a int tiy 
living by appearing when you least expect him. to deman’ sake Ne 


old formula, your money or your life. He and his fe i whe? 
their passage on a steamer as.simple country passengers: 4 
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“ah je drowsy they throw off their disguise, and with a pistol 
je we captain's head demand an alteration of the course or a 
e a 


vest 0: 
ince bec 


ible guard should see what was in the boxes. He opened one, 
ied a pistol from it and shot the unfortunate guard through 
the body; the guard’s comrades, however, fired too, and killed 
the sampan man on the spot. He was the chief of the pirate 
ging, and was much ‘wanted’ for other similar crimes. But 
justice is not always so swift, and retribution often tarries long 
atthe heels of official inquiry. 

But the waterway does not develop the tramp; its pools and 
wks, its eddies and swirling water, have no use for him; to live 
‘mong them means work all day long till the anchor drops at 
ight. The waterwayman leads a strenuous life ; his home is on 
ihe tideway, his house a junk at best, a hovel on a timber-raft at 


: hee But it is not mere labour ; his existence, and that of his 
_ mily who live with him, on a river full of rapids and subject to 


Thich 


Oving-p] 


d hom 


udden Variations in depth, depends on intelligent labour, 
a has been acquired by the skill of the ancestor, and the 
io mulated store of wisdom is handed on through the genera- 

"$, ftom the father to the son who will follow him on the 
ina h mE or at the tiller. The place which the waterways of 
extend old in its commercial activities is enormous, and they 
enatur 4 vast network practically over the whole of the Empire, 
te roar os) Stem being developed and extended by canals. Thus 
Mem River system is connected by a canal with the Yangtse 
ee Junks can go by way of the Fu and Hsiang rivers 
Tey oe to Hankow, a distance of some 650 miles. The 
l the aa of railways must inevitably divert some of the trade, 
00 uk will remain, and the long timber-rafts, the barges of 
tren pnd fodder, the rice and the silk junks, will still be on the 


| None we after the Paris Express starts from the Kowloon side of 


Irestnea E Harbour. And the lore of the river-folk will still be 
oN the family ; the depth of water in the rapids, where a 
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bit of backwater will make the towing easier, how ‘ey 
round a rocky promontory, where a bank is silting y 

another is being washed out by the stream, will still i Wher 
learning ; and the patrol of the gunboats will still be m e valu 


: im eri 
necessity. Perio 
Nothing, T think, impresses a landsman so much as th 
with which the river folk tackle a rapid. Of course, skill 


1l v . 
which they do all the world over ; where it is essential E 
to get a laden boat up or down a rapid, if it is to be done it wil, 
done, whether it be in the East or West; every little twist if 
turn will be studied, the meaning of every ripple on the hidde 
rock will be known. But I think what impresses one most a 
these river excursions in China is the perfect confidence with 
which the European trusts himself to these common folk, and the 
good faith with which the Eastern accepts the trust, for his ances. 
tral knowledge, which is his honour, is at stake. The rapids on 
the West River are rushing tortuous things, by no means the 
worst of their kind; but an hour’s watching the little motor boat 
threading her way between the rocks, through almost impossible 
channels hardly worthy of the name, struggling up one side of the 
stream, then panting across to the other, compels from the pas- 
senger when it is over, the exclamation, ‘Number One!’ which 
the captain pilot understands and modestly acknowledges. At the 
last turn in Tai T’an—the ‘ Great Rapid ’—the rush of water is 
particularly heavy, and it as much as the ship can do to get 
through. The six men stand at the great sweep in the bow and 
steady her from getting off her course, which would mean the 
rocks. The first attempt failed, and we drifted back in the foam 
and swirl; but the second succeeded ; and then a strange = 
happened. The men stood, dripping with sweat, as a CA 
came into view on the bank—‘ joss-house ’ as we are please the 
call it—motionless for a minute, offering a sailor’s thanks to 
cause which had brought us safely through. need 
The ‘Good Joss!’ That was the cause of our safe ntl 
Joss” is a subject we know very little about, and Cr ae 
scoff at in our superior manner as emblematic of heathen o the 
stition. The Chinaman has accepted our pidgin corropti oa ma 
Portuguese deos, which came into the country with F oguies® 
aries some three centuries ago; he has almost come to 4 il! 
in our little jokes at his expense in regard to it, that oe T 
own luck ’ is the guardian spirit of the world. That it i 
in many uses that inconsequence of effect from cause y of mathe 
by the name of luck, that chance which is independen? ~ deep” 
matical doctrine, is of course undeniable ; but it has © a y orig 
= significance, and in linking it on to superstition as its ir Weste 
we are as far away from the Chinese idea as any 0! © 
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p 
its for Eastern thought. The Chinese word for deity in 


jvalel ie, ; 3 
f” west and most personal use is ‘ shan’ ; but there is a higher 


re | is 10 ‘gheung Tai ’—the greatest of Gods, the ‘ Emperor Above ’ 


ad 
us 


ill 
fy 
Ce 


wo Oo © SA 3 


pick jg merged in i Heaven,’ whose son the Emperor is and 
T a now offers worship at the Altar of Heaven at Pekin; and 
alone not very far removed from the idea of a Supreme Being. 
a ea has not the mystic beauty, nor the terrible majesty of 
P Hebrew i Jehovah cs such attributes are foreign to the Chinese 
pind; yet at bottom it cannot differ much from the conception of 
pe pre-Christian God. The peasant’s mind has not grasped this 
jigher thought ; but, conscious of an all-ruling Power, he invokes 
ihe protection of the shan at the commencement of his journey, 
nd offers thanks for its successful termination. The heathen’s 
idol’ is always getting in the way of a clear appreciation of the 
meaning and true inwardness of his acts of worship, if I dare 
se the word in regard to his bowing down before ‘stocks and 
tones.” Is it always quite clear that this common form of words 
weurately represents his action? Is it quite certain that the 
gaven image is always the thing appealed to and not the symbol 
merely which brings the ‘ shan’ to the peasant’s mind, enabling 
lin to concentrate his thought? In many cases, as probably in 
that of certain actors I saw at the Dragon Temple, I dare say 
itis true that religious thought has sunk so low that the stocks 
ind stones have come to be the personification of the deity; yet 
mall seriousness it is worth asking the question, whether that 
litle act of reverence of the sailors on my boat on the West River 
much differed fundamentally from the bowed head, and hands 


| tossed on breast, of the peasant in the fields of France when he 


heats the Angelus ; whether the penalty for knowing no better yet 
thee so much will be the ‘ outer darkness ’ which the Protestant 
i wch taught, and till not so many years ago insisted on belief 
3s an article of faith. 
oe Arnold used to say that the best work a missionary 
isot th was to try and make good Buddhists or good Confucian- 
or ae common people, and that this would be counted to them 
Wor eousness. Perhaps there is good material for this kind 
i among the river population of China. Yet of course there 


oriit a 
ang ne red in, or at least acted on throughout the length 
Rane th of the country. The priest of the cult, the geo- 


e : e A 
Nate 1, is he who reads the signs of earth and air, of wind and 
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ancestor’s grave on the hillside; or he will dea] witl tí 
matter of the site for a pagoda, with which every i the larga Iy 
importance must be provided to ward off the evi] at Ce Of any | ig 
good spirits of earth and air to be its guardians. The Mduce the pot 
curious craft, and very typical of the superstitions of the aa to Ua Foo 
yet, like so many things in the Kast, it has its coun Ching ; | te 
West. Do we not select a pleasant site for our ce, Partin the | i 


P? meteri 
we not choose a spot for a grave where the sun wi es? Dy 


it, the rain run freely off, the willow weep and the A AN Upon J is! 
luxuriantly? Or passing some damp dank corner jn e E p 
and overhung with trees, have we never heard one ame He A 
shudder, ‘ I should not like to be buried there’ 9 Theva 4 
practical necessities to be considered in the matter of buryitt ey a 
dead; but though we call them hygiene, we do not i, an 
discard the romantic vesture which nature wrapped round a af 
our childhood. Sunshine and flowers are the good spirits, damp 
decay, the ‘ worm that dieth not,’ the evil ones of our cemeteries af 
but once we admit that there is some power in incorporeal they pla 
affecting us for good or for evil, we can hardly be surprised that wh 
those less learned than ourselves should endow them with unsub- el 
stantial bodies. We call the effluence of the flowers an influence | ba 
for good, they call it a good spirit. Is there much difference | sta 
between us after all? There is moreover one thing too apt to ie 
be forgotten. We are at the mercy of translation for all or | i 
notions about other people’s ideas ; but translation is a poor literal jio 
thing at its best, and much misconception must be laid to ils 
charge. It gives us a convenient equivalent only ; yet we assume | 
that we know what the alien is thinking about when he uses? — 
word, pregnant with meaning probably to him, meaningless = ™ 
us ; andif he is a ‘heathen,’ we judge him accordingly. I wonder, 
to take an example, with which all are now familiar, from yo 
daily life of the Japanese, when we render ‘ O cha’ by ; pene 
able tea,’ whether we are not turning the Eastern honorific into? 
Western grotesque. ; the 
And so to come back to fung shui in its application o ' 
selection of a site for a grave, take these elements common l mo 
ably to all humanity, throw in a grain of superstition 7 ani 
ounce of greed for money, and the chasm between the Perna 
West will be found to be not so deep as we are wont yo 
As for the pagodas, have we not in well-known places 1 
someone’s ‘ Folly ’?—a tall, useless tower built with 0 
ae 2 : 4 to ma 
object in the world, except to emphasise, or perhaps © 
landscape. The ideas are common to the human 12007 shoi! 
get treated differently in different parts of the world. A inde! 
call the pagodas ‘ watch-towers,’ which they are not; umbe! ee 
is the one thing known about them, for the greater z 
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from ground to roof ; the Japanese would call them offer- 
pollow os high divinities, places of peculiar worship; propitious 


ny | 088 nervi6e purposeless towers would be the Chinese definition 
he d pot OF When were they built? Who can say? Why were 
sa of EET That is another matter. But obviously when you 
Se; ey HA mother earth, whether for building a city or bury- 
the ish Bien, due consideration of the effect of wind and water 
Dy J ing ® ee essential. Reverence for the ancestor might be sup- 
Jon to have something to do with the selection of his grave ; but 
OW Fis matter the ideas of the Chinese are hard to understand. 
ie A traditional reverence Will at a certain time of the year impel 
ian domestic servants in a body to demand a full week’s 


te iliday, together with an advance of wages, for the purposes of 
mestral worship at the tombs ; yet the site of a grave is capable 


{valuation, and may be purchased for consideration by an undis- 
ap, wiminating foreigner for such mundane purpose as the making 
a: | dagarden; and in the country I have walked over ditches on 
gs | planks which came from some forgotten ancestor’s coffin. But 
rat | when you build a city, something must be done to ensure its 
b- | yemanence; so the pagoda is erected to influence the deities who 
ce | lave those destructive elements, wind and water, in charge; they 
ce | sand sentinel along the waterways, perched solitary on the lone- 
to | list summits of lonely mountains, and the fact that the cities 

dill exist bears witness to the wisdom of the precautionary 

popitiation. 
| At Wing Shun upon the river a pagoda was built whose 


| history, by way of exception, is well known, for it was built within 
the memory of living man. The fact was that there was a rock 
mthe river bank which, instead of being submerged as the river 
vse, would rise with it; for the tortoise underneath insisted on 
iting it so as to keep its head above water. A most inconvenient 
Ostacle to free passage of boats, and obviously of bad omen to 

| Selty with the broken wall close by. So the pagoda was erected 
ag oseription ; it is not a very pretentious one, unornamented, 
Ene ? straight up-and-down tower, suited to the poverty of the 
ae living by it; but it has been a most efficacious investment, 
‘tock has given up its bad habit of rising, or the tortoise 


i “Outse « h 
be 80,’ 


1 t 
| eh Mundane or ‘ good luck’ side of joss so pervades Chinese 
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appreciating, often a close relation to our own sy 
instance of this occurs to me at once. Just 
Friday an unlucky day for weighing anchor, go for the ers 
there are unlucky days for starting on a journey, The ie Chin 
between the outward form of the two superstitions ; emb 
nothing more than curious were there not some deeper a h i 
at the bottom of both—the happening in the past of oe lyin 
fateful on the day in question, some disaster to sone a 
sufficient eminence to make it a black-letter day in the aia of 
With us the superstition is linked on to the central fact He 
religion ; with the Chinese it has no such significance, but it a 
become more particularised, and has spread with infinite rae 
tions through every detail of life, and it is the repetition of the 
fateful act on the same day that is unlucky—the setting out ona 
journey, because that journey in the past which is recorded endej 
disastrously ; the building of a house, because the house which its 
owner started to build on that day turned out to be haunted, But 
the whole point of the story is that it must be the “same day’: 
and this does not recur as in our well-ordered system every year, 
but according to Chinese reckoning only once in the cycle of sixty 
years. There is therefore the abundant space of 22,000 days for 
the accumulation of lucky and of disastrous facts. The results are 
recorded in the Tung Shéng Almanac, a Chinese Zadkiel, 
issued under the protection of the Imperial authorities, from which 
I have been supplied with the following typical extracts : 


Perstitions 
as a Sailor De 


27th day, 11th moon (i.e. 28 12 10) : 

To avoid—shaving the head, digging a well, and arranging a funeral. 

Lucky for—offering sacrifices and repairing roads. 

28th day, 11th moon (i.e. 29 12 10): 

To avoid—purchasing fields, weeping, and treating diseases. ds 

Lucky for—offering sacrifices, praying for blessings, meeting ad 
presenting memorials, taking up official posts, raising beams of new 
ings into position, constructing kitchens, and marriages. 
A curious custom has arisen out of this allocation of Hee i 
: unlucky events to every day. When anything of importan «she 
to be done, the presentation of an address to a disia 9 
visitor, for example, it is not dated, but is said to be W 4 
a lucky day,’ ‘of a lucky month ° being often added. a for, 
4 sight there is a certain amount of common sense about silk, it 
in the case of a Chinese address, embroidered as it 18 OF the 
must be prepared some time beforehand; and if ong: 
vessel were late in arriving, the date would be all ae Hove 
such a custom prevailed among us, the new Law Cour e0 qst? 
š Kong would not bear into the future the ar typo 
___-* MDCCCCX’”’ cut in the granite of its pediment, 
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i unbusinesslike ways of contractors have caused its com- 
e z . : . 
d th io be postponed. But the Chinese do not attribute the 
lds ge y the custom to anything so practical; it is just a way of 
M ge, s the almanac > ; for there are, as I have said, an infinity 
ays, and although no one in these latter times would 
by hink of confessing that he had consulted the book, yet it might 
Ih 
i 8 9 happe! 


g varning might be found : * To avoid—presenting addresses.’ 
of a ery superstitious, of course; it is an unreasoning belief, 
ae, ea a ignorance and fear’ ; but still if, in face of the warning, 
ur p address were presented on the unlucky day, dire disaster might 
has Fo to the distinguished guest, and it is as well that the coinci- 
Ca. E should be avoided ; so by the omission of the actual day, 
r < and the bold assertion that the day of presentation was a ‘lucky 
led lay,’ the imps who might otherwise commit their little devilries 
ta ae put off the scent. i 

ui In much the same line of thought is the custom to refuse to 
i admit that your house is empty; you assert that it is a lucky 
Ar, house; for this reason : The Chinese word for empty has the 
ty ame sound as the word for unlucky, and if you called it ‘ un- 
i lucky’ people would think it was haunted and would of course 
n iecline to become your tenants. ‘There can be no harm therefore 
el, in attributing the virtue of good luck to it, for people can sce 


a d themselves that it is empty. Really that strange superstition, 
uent even among educated Britons of to-day, that you must 
‘touch wood’ if inadvertently you allude to long-continued good 
fortune—immunity from gout, for example, lest the bad luck of 
the aching toe supervene—is not very far removed from these 
Eastern superstitions. If it were Chinese it might perhaps be 
‘plained by saying that sleeping imps had better lie, and if you 
listurh them it is of course your own fault. 

yot the folk-lore of the East is not entirely based on super- 
Won, and ‘ good joss’ often stands simply for things which are 


aa and of pleasant appearance; ‘bad joss’ just for ugly 
gs. 


i ` 
e standard does not necessarily conform to ours, though it 
e Wendes with it; it often indeed seems to be no more than 

iei AA of what the standard is. Thus, pimples (query, 
a » large ears, a big mouth, a big head, a protruding chin, 
SY palms are esteemed ‘lucky,’ the latter indicating pro- 
Ay ie 
ton of Ce ilar juggling with words occurs (at least according to the tradi- 
etal ee with the name of the almanac referred to in the text. Its 
yr been 4 was Pung Shu, a ‘Book about Everything ’—it seems, indeed, 
ark: 5 the forerunner of Mrs. Beeton’s Bnquire Within about Everything; 
abt Sh aracter ‘Shiu? (Book) has the same sound in Cantonese as the 
book, it oe (to lose), obviously an exceedingly unlucky name to give to 
changed to Tung Shéng, which means ‘ Everything to Win.’ 
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spective wealth; ringworm, albinism, to be hor 
grating the teeth in sleep, unlucky. To have 
the head is lucky, for the head looks more 
flappy elephantine ears is unlucky, for the opposite — 
Sometimes the reason for the good or bad ‘joss? ie : reg 
some larger belief. Closed lips not showing the 
short ones leaving the tecth exposed unlucky, 
allow the good luck to escape, that allowance of o 
is given to every person to start life with ; for al] pers 


n with 4 
cars lying 
Compact ; to 


tecth are lyg 
because « 


A ; ae 1Cr Surroundings 
Surely a pleasanter conception of life than the teaching v 
dD 


“original sin’! 

This long parenthesis concluded, J come back 
aptly be called the incarnation of all the superstitioy 
And first, I must note that quite apart from suj 
undoubtedly serves another purpose altogether, that of emphasis- 
ing some special feature in the landscape, for the site chosen for 
a tower which is to stand guardian over the town is natur 


to what might 
18, the pagoda, 
erstitiouś uses i 
i 
q 


ally 


some prominent feature in the surrounding country. But] think i 
there is something more in the selection of the site which one f “ 
is apt to overlook at first, but which very soon makes its appeal. 
You cannot pass two days in W uchow, for exaniple, whose pagoda i 
is on the range of hills opposite the city, without having your 4 


attention continually drawn to it, and this not merely because 
it stands up prominently against the sky, but because you 


gradually become conscious that it would not so impress itself | 
on the brain if it were on any other part of the range. And n 
presently you realise that if you yourself had been called upon ti 
to choose the site you would have agreed with the geomancet W i 
that that is precisely the spot where it ought to be; 1t so p y 
into the landscape that it becomes an appropriate emphasis to ; f d 
beauty, and altogether satisfies your sense of artistic proppet ti 
This leads me to think that one of the bases on which the ai ‘ 
stition of fung shui rests is purely artistic. We are apt to nad h 
so unspeakably ugly is almost everything which surroun “a 0 
life of the people, that in China we are in the original p m not i 
Eastern art : another of the minor mysteries of China. 14 say : 
think I am stretching my imagination too far when nese 0! E 
that I discern in the setting of the pagoda by the Oo at the d 
the hills something of the deliberate thought which lies shins a 
bottom of grace and all true art. And, as is the way q to look 

of beauty, it begins to attract you, till presently you ee, ib’ g 
for the pagoda in your morning walk; you ‘look tow “pliminat i 
naturally as you look towards the East before Sumas at pos y 
superstition and leave art in control, it seems to me tha ntal: C 


y ou 
this is at the bottom of the so-called worship of sacred ™ 
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have ‘worshipped’ in this sense ; for my window in Tokyo 
t00 1 towards Fuji, and for three years every morning that its 
Pa shape was visible, robed in sunshine, snow-capped, or 
erfec with clouds, I looked towards the mountain with that 
ntial feeling which beautiful nature inspires. And now to 
„i add religion, of which it is the handmaid, the primitive 
Bion of the older days, and eye-worship changes to something 
i deeper significance. The history of that religion and its song 
teem with allusions which treat looking towards the ‘holy place ’ 
gs synonymous with worship; i ; 
But apart from this setting of the pagodas, which was I think 
mfuenced by the subtlest of art principles, monstrous ugliness 
oes reign supreme in South China, at least in that part of it 
through which the West River runs. Even in things appertaining 
i 
i 


revere 


oreligion, art and refinement are conspicuous by their absence. 
the temples themselves, though they often make considerable 
show, lack the grace of form and decoration which our Japanese 
experience has made us associate with the temples of the Hast ; 
nd often enough the show itself has passed away, for, like so 


' mamy other things, a great number of the temples have passed 


beyond the last stage of decay. An exception to the ruin which 
sprevalent among the temples is one in a village below Wuchow, 


‘dedicated to the Mother of All Dragons, whither the people 
‘mike frequent pilgrimage, their pious offerings having been 


pously -applied to its upkeep. It is spick and span; and 
hough the painting is gaudy in the extreme and the orna- 
ment grotesque, it is a refreshing change from the prevailing 
limbledownness, and stands lotus-like in the surrounding sea of 
ith, A strange incantation to the deity was in progress while 
Weloitered, one wh ich, as I have already indicated, very probably 
ifered essentially from the act of reverence of the sailors on 
rt A band of actors on their way down stream had paused 
ae oblation. All were in character, beards, moustaches, 
he masks; and they had dressed in their best for the 
pines cc came before the shrine, made his three deep 
joss tee with clapping of hands, presented even the dolls that 
ight come to them too, to the accompaniment of horrid 
crackle ped BPS and drum, the burning of much incense, the 
dlighteg paR eede ; the little inferno supplemented by the 
and the By outs and screams of all the ragamufñns of the village, 

Yapping of all its dogs. 
Zirga Ta Yuet Shing the hilly banks of the river narrow to a 
Wicho 2 Miles or so, and then we pass into the reaches below 
ate Vuchow is a walled city of some 70,000 inhabitants, 
Nese x to be composed ‘of the alert and progressive 
» “Qe slow-moving and unimaginative home provincial, 


UW tee 
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_ terrible ‘little articles’ with which the shops are full ar 
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the original robust and proud man of Hunan, the shy x 
rovinelal, the non-characteristic Yunnanese, ; Y Kweich 
provincial, the no t anese, and two AAA 
which comprise any or all of the above elements but 
the official class and the boating community.’ A gj 
to those who see beneath the surface, but to 4 
traveller undistinguishable beneath the veneer of ¢ 

ence to mundane matters, other than smoking, which ; 
characteristic of all the people one sees in a Chine 1S the 
e ‘ ese town 

If by any strange misuse of language a Chinese town ; 
be called pretty, Wuchow would be deserving of the tit] s uld 
surroundings of hill and river reaches, its pagoda, the Bile 
Consulate, lately transferred to an eminence between the We 
and the Fu Rivers, both rivers densely crowded with junks r 
commerce and habitation through which the interminable string a 
timber rafts wedge their unceremonious way ; the Pais—pontoons 
with wharf and godown combined—of the Chinese Customs and 
the merchant, along the river front ; the river steamers, some of 
them churning the water with their stern-wheels ; these mark the 
prosperity which has followed the opening of the port. Yet the 
word ‘ prosperity ’ seems wholly inapt, for the features of a Chines 
town being what they are, there is no room for prosperity to 
show its face. That incapacity of a Chinese town to grow any 
older is everywhere so marked that it has left nothing on which 
by any possibility prosperity could set its outward and visible 
signs. And the outward and visible signs of the treaty privilege 
would seem to show that its benefits have been somewhat 
exaggerated, were the Western goods exposed for sale in the shops 
its only evidences. Much of the ware is gruesomely gimerack, 
brummagem of the worst, and would hardly find a place on ê 
hawker’s barrow at a village fair. How can a people who rank 
high among the metal-workers of the world accept the formless 
soldered tin lamps we send them? How can they who weave a 
and satins of finest texture, whereon the dragon disports utery 
in sheen between the peony and chrysanthemum, weal i 4 if 
ings’ ‘figured, brocaded, and spotted’ with the tragedies i the 
design, which we make them believe express the ‘ taste 3 vot 
West? One is tempted to wonder, seeing the palpable g not 
of so much of it, whether, if this is all it has to show: it wa 


. i‘ ` f oul 
wise of the Chinese to resist to the utmost the ee Fi 
as De 


o prob- 
spread, and it seems to be an admitted fact that ‘there if e 
ably scarcely a family which does not use some fore1g® ero? i 
article—if not a supply of piece goods, at least enoug r yablo 
oi] to keep the house lit ‘up, or one or other of the 102" mhe g 
little articles made in Europe to please the native tas i cout? 


do not fuse 
range mixtur 
e uninitiateg 
tolid Indiffer. 
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ore froth on the surface ; the benefits of the systern as against 
he men exclusion of old days are to be found beneath the 


ihe to 


gurface- 


Navigation properly so-called ends at Wuchow; beyond are 
e is ond Nanning, to be reached only by motor boat. There 
< frst a stretch of fifty miles or so of considerable beauty 
the hills, and we thread our way through the rocks and 
n’g cairns ; every now and again there are bits of beauti- 
filly wooded scenery, but for the greater part of the journey there 
i nothing but sheer uninterestingness, and the monotony of the 
day is relieved only by the stops at the busy villages. Yet here 
aseverywhere in China the traveller is in two states of mind, and 
ihe word uninteresting applies only to what he sees as he sits on 
the minute deck in the bows—a muddy river running between 
banks just high enough to prevent him seeing the flat land beyond 
them, for miles and miles, so that at last he begins to wonder why 
he should have started on so dull a journey. But it is just then 
that the spirit of the East comes to the rescue; the journey is a 
journey straight into the past, the ever-present past which I have 
endeavoured to describe ; and not a junk which passes, nor train of 
straining men upon the tow-path, but goes to build up the fanciful 
thought that you are not steaming into the heart of China, but 
that the curtain of the past has been suddenly lifted, that you are 
on the waters of Abana or Pharpar or one of the rivers of Damas- 
ws, and that they are Syrian women who fetch water in an end- 
less procession up and down the steps on the bank. 

And then one is not really alone on the motor boat; there is 
‘crowd of native passengers in the upper story who smoke and 
chatter and gamble through the night and day ; and to-day I am 
1oy much the reverse of alone; for the larger portion of my 
a. deck space is. taken up by a dozen pedlars who have come 
=, at the last stage with their pedling boxes—full of more 
ce foreign trade—and there being no room for them up- 
mace lett > Invade my little deck, so that I have barely sitting 
boot ae So much they respected ; for I furnished ‘them in the 
ae read, and tle pad that I wrote on, and the pipe that 

anak ech food for curious reflection and loud comment. 
almost R tobacco all round made things quite friendly, and I 
Kong te their society when towards nightfall we came to 
Pedlarg “a Where out of the darkness came many sampans, and 
tbe in Chi Pedling boxes, amidst the shouting which is mevit- 
Wickiy a ina when anything or nothing is afoot, vanished as 

S they came. 
jog wt 80 aft : the end of 
lum er three days and a half I am near the end ot my 


> and curiosity is once more aroused, for the new Treaty 
; 3L2 


comes 
petween 
fisherme 
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Port must at least be interesting. But Nanning differs J]; 
the towns that we have already passed, exce ie little fro 
pt that it m 
as large almost as Wuchow. And it has the same fe 5 lger, 
Customs and the merchant’s Pai, and the official anrea th 
the Commissioner ; there, too, is the long arid sweep see 0 
for the river is very low, and there are the huddleq ho a bank, 
the verandahs propped by poles, the pawnshops, the E ses with 
ing up the bank, and the continuous stream of wo a 
children fetching water from the river. The new aan p 
large area of trade into which the tin lamps and spotted an a 
before mentioned are finding their way, and there is ae wel 
duce which wants to travel down the stream by moe a 
loaded junk to purchasers lower down the river to pay for Re = 
it was worth the. while, therefore, to go to all the troub 
making a special arrangement to open this new market for forei A 
trade. Otherwise the pigs and the mire and all the n 
horrors have gotten fast hold of it. The stench even is one 
old, unforgotten odours of unsavoury meals, its original germs | 
still among its active properties. Here more than anywhere the 
fact that three years ago this city was closed to foreigners induces 
that feeling that you are looking into the past. But there are 
signs unmistakable that the spirit of the Treaty Port is be- 
ginning to stir men to some activity. The ‘settlement’ has 
been plotted out; wooden pegs indicate to the adventurous its 
future building sites and roads, and boundary stones and land- 
marks have been setup. The houses, it is true, are not yet even 
in plan ; and after the plans are drawn there will have to be much 
draining of fish-ponds before they can be put into execution. 
The good missionaries are there already, and the Saurs, as evel, 
are in the van of the advancing civilisation which lingers % 
yet on the further side of the hills. And there is a huge embank- 
ment wall ready to protect the houses when they come to the 
building, if haply the tempestuous river does not wash it 4 
away before the time, as it has done its best to do twice already: 
It is sixty feet high, and even that is insufficient when the nv 
is at its highest flood. These floods are too prodigious to 1 
comfortable quarters even in the imaginative corners of the ben, 
The highest record occurred not so very long ago, eee in 
Customs Pat was carried above the trees on the bank into 
fields and far away. . of 
I had come to my last night on board the motor boats ° 

aD 
the morrow I should return to the civilisation of ee tin 
the genial consular hospitality once more. It was moa 
we had stopped for a breathless second off one of the a 
set down a passenger; the sampan which was to take him n the 
had hit off to a nicety our little vessel, slowing-do™” 


Noy, 
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j; passenger and weird luggage were transferred, strange 
seg wit the inevitable tin basin tucked into the blanket ; 
bund ee involving rivermanship of a high order; the en- 
ae, pell rings, and we are off again. There were mountain 
A faring against the sky, typical of ultimate barbarous life, 
anton destruction of timber which has been going on for 
Turies, and has left whole ranges of hills bare; and thoughts 
Kiat eternal cry, ‘ Make the Chinese mend their ways,’ came 
io me as J smoked my cigar in the little bow-space, and wondered 
whether it was not a superhuman task. For the people will 
not learn wisdom according to our lights, and reject the 
economics on which we assure them that our own prosperity is 
based, preferring still to judge the foreigner by his folly. I had 
heen reading Dr. Arthur Smith’s book, in which he expresses 
his passionate belief in the power of Christianity to regenerate 
Chinese village life; and I had heard my friend the missionary 
full of confidence tell me that ‘something’ was really being done, 
after the thirty or more years of strenuous labour in the vineyard 
—‘something,’ really something which he deemed worth the 
life and the treasure that had been spent in the achievement. 
I had cogitated, too, on a kindred subject—the many strange 
problems which the Court had of late presented ; of the conflict of 
English law with Chinese household customs, wondering whether 
all was for the best after all, whether our system were not some- 
times malevolent and not beneficent at all. And far ahead a 
familiar sight struck my eye though the haze—the red and green 
lights of another boat coming up river. On that as on ours 
there were only a Chinese skipper, pilot, and crew. But soon 
the ‘red to red’ made itself manifest; afterwards ‘perfect 
safety,’ and we went ahead with saluting siren as the ghost of a 


sister motor boat slipped swiftly by into the darkness. The . 


moon looked down on the river, and the fields and the villages, 
a she had looked down on them these thousand years. Was it 
Enol the pale ghost of the West passing over the face of the 
i es, and the stream of Chinese life flowing on with a great 
concern from the mountains to the sea? 
I’. T. Pragors. 
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Or the four great poets of the early nineteenth century, onl 
Wordsworth, sings out of the heart of an English lane 
We do not as it were run up against Keats in Hampstead ; alten 
we can without an effort perceive the shade of Fanny Bane 
dozens of shades of dozens of Fanny Brawnes—ogling youn 
Boke 3 g 
druggists in the neighbourhood of the Round Pond. Keats had 
no terrestrial country. His is the classic Fairyland of Claude and 
of Turner; a landscape in which nymphs are discerned. Two 
generations of our poets vowed themselves to Italy, yet Browning 
is the only one of them whose poetry would lose something essen- 
tial if the poet had never passed the Alps. A plaster cast ina 
museum might have inspired Byron’s ‘Dying Gladiator’ as 
effectually as the mediocre original. Greece was the source of 
his highest inspiration, and after Greece, the Lake of Geneva, or 
rather the electric personality of Shelley, with whom he felt its 
beauty. And Shelley? In spite of Lines written among the 
Euganean Hills and one or two other poems of Italy, Shelley's 
muse is not definitely Italian. She is a creature of the ambient 
air, water, the clouds, wind; alive rather to the large beauties 
of the general Earth than to special and local features. His 
Naples lacks the great cone of Vesuvius, which seemed formerly 
as necessary to its background as Fuji Yama to that of a Japanes? 
sketch. Yet he has seized the whole spirit of Athenian landscap? 
in one stanza of the Ode to Freedom, that of the ruins and Ba 
of Egypt in the thirty lines of Ozymandias ; and this although 
had never trodden the soil of Greece or of Egypt. 
sA Mountains, with the wide harmonies of light and colour, 
and shadow, which the sky breathes over them, were ne 
of Shelley’s soul before ever he saw the Alps or the AT ae 
7 It was the mountains of his own country, of the Englis f evel” 
i and of Wales, which first stored his mind with images P har 


lasting, ever-changing mountain beauty. These ren ae ov: 


moans o 


— 


mist 


monies of the sky with a delicacy, an elusive charm 4 too 138 N i 
The hulking giants of Switzerland often wall out ei aly 


a a part of the heavens and are dull and monotonous 12 "gts 
exture, except where lakes lend them space an wrap =, 


aa 
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about their feet. The mountains of dry hot countries, 


of purple wing to their aridity, reflect with emphasis the blue and 


0 
(0) 


precisel 
ea 
we At close 


1d of morning and evening and the blackness of storm- 
quarters and in ordinary daylight, they aro 


clouds: pare bones. But the mountains of our misty islands 


ot ed 28 in finest broidery, are so rich in various colours 
sai own that in the nearest view and on the dullest day 
À feed the eye with endless variety of delicately lovely detail. 
nR size is rarely a great factor in mountain beauty, and 
r aratively small though it is, there are in the world but few 
oti of peak and crag, of wood and water so satisfying as 
hat of the estuary of the Glaslyn where the boy Shelley once 
found a home. Twenty years old he was at this time. The fact 
s worth recalling, for it is as a grown man that this stripling 
hag been judged. Tt was in the late summer of 1812 that he 
rived there with his curious female family—his schoolgirl wife, 
ris mature sister-in-law Eliza Westbrook, and Miss Hitchener. 
Only a year before Shelley had been staying at Cwm Ellan in Mid- 
Wales, nursing the remains of a heart shivered to fragments by 
Musin Harriet Grove. There the cry of another Harriet had 
reached him : that of a young disciple, the daughter of ex-coffee- 
house-keeper Westbrook, who was suftering persecution. So he 
ume flying to Clapham, armed cap-d-pie, to rescue the damsel 
tom a whole party of dragons, father, schoolmistress and school- 
fellows, all breathing fire against her on account of the enlightened 
opinions she had acquired from Mr. Shelley. Children they were, 
heand she, playing at a game of Crusaders and martyrdoms. The 
same was complicated by the inevitable romantic adoration of the 
schoolgirl for her bright-eyed beautiful young prewa—or professor ; 
lor the knight-errant was also an enthusiastic prig, as many & 
Sy man and true has been at nineteen. Harriet was to him 
pe vessel, if a fair one, into which to pour the very crude new 
ale his revolutionary gospel. The whole comedy of Youth 
aed would have earned but a paragraph in the poet’s 
a ae had there been no hand to pull the strings of boy 
titer. he But there was Eliza Westbrook, the maternal elder 
nay as devotion to Harriet, the child’s devotion to her, filling 
one wifehood and motherhood. The most brilliant future 
Tit oa have imagined for her sister would have been marriage 
horizon 2 young partnér in a good City house—and lo! on her 
Year.: amed the heir to a baronetcy and several thousand a 
to ar cher the elder Miss Westbrook at first endeavouring 
arri s atheist, but soon abandoning the attempt and leav- 
Haig, S Soul to its fate, to concentrate herself on securing 
S marriage. How she did so, how for a while bright 
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Pegasus—whom Eliza had figured herself as it Were dre 
blazoned barouche alongside that neat little filly of a 


submitted to the guiding hand; and how Migs Westbro let í 
charmed’ a Duke, while Percy and Harriet played in the quite 
and how thereafter came ‘ despondency and madnegs ’ on arden. 
earthly creature, not made to race up sunrays and caracol ; & Door 
with th winged steed—all this, is it not written in quite ; n ether È. 
of books? ; Dumber 

Such a wanderer was Shelley that no place deserves iris i 
of his long dwelling there the name of his home. The differs I 
between one place of his sojourn and another js rather {ie c 
one he must have felt himself at home and in another a stran a 0 
Tn this sense Tan-yr-allt was assuredly one of his homes, Pagel ; 


by on the coach which runs from Portmadoc to Beddgelert look 
up, and on a steep green slope above them see a low square white 
house with a wide verandah, on which creepers grow : ‘ the house 
that stands on roses,’ as a little girl once called it, at that age 
when we are all poets. Steeply about and above the house on its 
island of emerald turf, clipped yews and flowers, rise woods of 
well-mingled beech and oak and ash and fir, clothing the feet of 
the Tremadoc Rocks. The Rocks are in fact cliffs, rising high 
and sheer above the Traeth Mawr, the valley which was once the 
Great Sand or estuary of the Glaslyn. Wind and water have 
carved these cliffs into a semblance of battlement and tower, and 
the centuries have weathered them to many soft shades of grey, 
on which here the fine-leaved ivy lays the delicate ornament of its 
sprays, and there the bushy sort ‘throws out in luxuriant growth 
its bold glossy leaves and black bosses of berries. In prehistoric 
and also in historic times, masses of stone have rolled down from 


the mountain and lie tumbled at the foot of the crags. Dwellers f 
in the one or two small houses which have been built by the oe t 
sometimes look anxiously towards them, but Tan-yr-allt $100 i 
high and safe. The crags retire as it were to a respectful disna i ; 
up the green and wooded mountain side behind it. Wia nb a 
poet lighted there the knoll or spur on which the house Ate I 
was evidently barer than it now is, although perhaps 4 H, ae 
much credit has been assigned to Shelley’s landlord, who ps o : 
prodigally and well. This landlord was Mr. Madore h 
‘great’ Mr. Madocks of a forgotten day, scion of a Mi enclos 

family and M.P. for Boston. At this period a pilan- 

waste lands and grow crops on them was considered a4 ch : 


thropic act. Diet was monotonous and bread forme althougt 
larger part of poor people’s food than it does to-day : nr, 000 
politicians continue to talk ag though sago and corn- oe astig 
and bananas had never ‘swum into their ken.’ ee A peing fel 
dry bread was dear, and the prospect of the Old Wor 
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pe wheat-fields of the New would have struck even Shelley 
dream of an enthusiast. Accordingly the landlord who put 
round the strip of turf by a country road and grew or 
? omething on it, far from being execrated as a land-thief, 


ic | razed 8° wards of virtue in public praise and provi 
Or ryioved the rewards 5 int y praise and an approving 
er sonscience- mp f i f 
er Jf such a one was virtuous, what was Mr. Madocks, who in 
the year 1812 had already reclaimed three thousand acres of land 
on from the barren sea, and had spent a fortune in the so-far fruitless 
ce endeavour to rescue five thousand more? A hero assuredly, and 
in me after the boy Shelley’s own heart. A nearer acquaintance 
ji seems to have cooled enthusiasm. 
8- Jn the year 1812 the embankment across the mouth of the 
k g atuary along which the Cambrian Railway now runs had been 
te ompleted except for a hundred yards in the centre, through which 
$ breach the tide rushed with such violence as to make the further 
P onstruction of the embankment a matter of great diffculty. 
is In Peacock’s novel, Headlong Hall, he sends three of his 
oi philosophers for a morning walk from Llanberis to the Madocks 
af Embankment, a distance of some twenty-five miles. which they 
h appear to have traversed with the ease and speed of so many 
$ motor-cars. Peacock describes the scene as he saw it about the 
i date of Shelley’s arrival at Tan-yr-allt. 


Is Proceeding through the sublimely romantic Pass of Aberglaslyn, their 
s | ‘oad led along the edge of Traeth Mawr, a vast arm of the sea, which they 
h then beheld in all the magnificence of the flowing tide. Another five miles 
C brought them to the embankment. . . They walked to the extremity of that 
part of it which is thrown out from the Carnarvon shore. The tide was 
: ae ebbing ; it had filled the vast basin within, forming a lake about five 
4 a in leagth, and more than one in breadth. As they looked upwards 
d n beheld a scene which no other in this country can parallel, and which 
sg nf adm ers of Naturo will ever remember with regret. . . Vast rocks 
i Wee ces intersected with little torrents, formed the harrier on the 
ri i ae the right the triple summit of Moel Wynne reared its majestic 
5 | ontlin ty; in the depth was that sea of mountains, the wild and stormy 
" eof the Snowdon chain, with the giant Wyddfa towering in the midst. 
: y mimo aa tain frame remains unchanged, unchangeable, but the liquid 
j Within it enclosed ig gone. The tide ebbed with rapidity: the waters 
9 eae Fae ment poured through its two points an impetuous 
} rh mel inking and boiling in innumerable eddies and making a tumul- 
lody admirably in unison with the surrounding scene. 


lat ae cPithets ‘vast’ and ‘terrific’ were liberally applied by 
merik Tavelled generation to scenes which do not now seem to 

at Ke - Yet the beauty of that ‘ mountain frame remains 

| tenewag i Wonder on,’ to return to from far countries with ever- 
@ “ther elight, while the soft changeful skies of Wales shed on 
Silver veils of mist, blue shadows of wandering clouds and 
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lights that fade and glow and fade again. There is sé 


narrow stretch of sea-water or sea-sand, running inland ag g 
embankment, over which the white wings of sea-birds ftom the | 
toss against the blue of distant mountains. But the Traat te and | 
no longer sand, has put on a fair vesture of its own : hy. Maw z 


bre i 
3 ae ae E ad 
golden and incense-breathing gorse, the green and taw ths 9 
5 awny colong 


of rough meadow-land. The upstanding islets of rocks ang 
still dot its surface ; the Isle of the Druid, the Isle of the R Treg 
Stone and the rest. If the meadows are less beautiful ee 
water, they are less waste and sad than river sands Fits a! 
the tide is down. en 
In one point Peacock erred. The Moel Wynnes are Ti N 
not triple; they are the Great and the Little White Mountain 
Fine from any point of view, they are finer seen from the Festiniog 
side than from the Traeth. Cnicht on the other hand is strangely 
characterless on that side, while here it stands Up a noble 


dominating peak. h 

The small town of Portmadoc, at the Carnarvonshire end of i 
the embankment, is a modern sea-port which the Festiniog h 
quarries created and have kept modestly busy for some sixty years, i 
In spite of its name, it did not owe its existence to Madocks. It ol 
was on reclaimed land, close under the mountains, that he laid th 
out his town of Tremadoc. Manufacture as well as agriculture th 


appeared a form of philanthropy to the men of that age. And | 1 
their shades may abide our smile, for a hundred years ago England io 


- took the lead in the science of agriculture, and if the nineteenth 1 


century had given us no manufactories, the twentieth would fnd } b 
no hen-roosts to rob. ‘The great Mr. Madocks ’ was carried away E 
by the enthusiasms of his time. He was not only convinced a | 
self, but he convinced others that by a wave of his wand he coul 
conjure up a manufacturing city in this corner of wildest Waa 
So he erected as the centre of his city a neat little square 2 Ils 
small but dignified Town Hall which, as a building, only just i, 
short of excellence. ‘What think you of the little nae 
have just been inspecting; a city as it were in its cradle io die 
one of Peacock’s pedestrians of the others. They proceed aking 
cuss very intelligently all the evils of the industrial system” rk 
so stupendous a growth in the England of that aera and his 
was not infected with any of the enthusiasms of his Ne yon? 
criticisms are perfectly modern and perfectly just: d 
had been as sensible and enlightened as he was, E28 ce popil 
to-day be an insignificant island, maintaining a sparse?” 
tion, kept rich in food and poor in physique and ™ 4 0 
the continual emigration of the fittest. The prophe iqjnsio”® 


ti 
long Hall loses his prophetic powers when he ios Me pe #8 


telligent at i 
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to heaven here, at ‘Tremadoc, where once the long 
10108 = lapped, reflecting the secular ruin of untrodden crags, 
gaa the housewife span at her low cottage door and her 
pere parefooted children bore home their loads of heather and 
| muddy He might have spared his tears. Tremadoc was 
pri, at the height of its glory when these casual travellers 
ee jaberis could find a saddle of mutton and a bottle of 
l Bet sherry ready and waiting at its hostelry. 

i Thatever the three philosophers did, Peacock himself would 
ysuredly have called at the white house on the mountain side 
hich Shelley, with apparent inconsistency, described as ‘an 
tensive cottage ° and compared to ‘the villa of an Italian 
prince.” This comparison is explained by a sketch of the dining- 
vom at Tan-yr-allt made more than fifty years ago, showing wall- 
\ecorations, mermaids, panels with vases and other objects, 
minted in sepia, in a style long popular in Italy. Reoently, when 


everal papers were stripped off the walls, ghosts of these decora- 


gus 


of tions appeared confirming the local tradition that Italian workmen 

log had been employed to decorate the house. There is something 
rs. in the peculiar construction of the wide flat eaves here, and in 
It other houses built in the reign of Madocks, which brings to mind 
mi thoseof Northern Italy. From the broad verandah was to be seen, 
Ire then as now, a wondrous prospect of wild mountain forms, the 
nd ridges of Merioneth running out to the blue Bay of Carnarvon, 
nd b terminate in the rocky promontory on which is perched the 
th tmantic castle of Harlech—a sombre purple silhouette, or lifting 
nd blond and distinct in sunshine its defiant towers. Below lay the 
vo Stuary and its islets. 


: Wherever there was a struggle, whether against man or against 
‘ature, young Shelley threw himself into it with as much ardour 

s an average modern boy expends on a football match. We hear 
; ae riding round the country to solicit subscriptions for Mr. 
v doke’ great undertaking, helping Mr. Williams, the agent, to 
nie letters in his office, and last, but not least, suggesting a 
te by which the fury of the tide was curbed and at last the 
flea etween the two ends of the embankment was successfully 
| Who i And when a local tradition tells us that it was Mr. Shelley 
e sented the device, it is sure to be true; for who would 
hice a ne that crazy young man with so much sense ? By his 

the Ship loaded with stones was sunk in the gap. It resisted 


tatera of the tide and formed a point d'appui for the other 
lor ug, Sof the embankment. The poets reserve such surprises 


Mec : 3 $ 

H TO m the month of September, so especially beautiful a 

í became 4 Mountain places, that Shelley arrived at Tan-yr-allt and 
® apostle of Mr. Madocks Very soon, however, the 
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motley household went up to London, to solicit g ; 
towards the completion of the embankment anq n, S ‘Dtions 
rid of Miss Hitchener, erstwhile Shelley’s Portia or sai to ge 
now become his Brown Demon. A very tragica] comer and 
Miss Hitchener, the successful schoolmistress of thingy aut al 
dominated by the personal charm and the missionary ae 
boy of nineteen as to sacrifice her career and her reputation in n 
to follow him about the country as his Egeria, in compa 
his wife and sister-in-law. But wives have from time immer a 
had a poor opinion of Egerias. We can reproduce cont 
least of the writings on the private tablets of Numa’s queen a 
out the aid of an archeologist. In this case the wife had th 
advantage in youth and beauty, and was by no means Wanting i 
intelligence. Besides there was already an intruder on the hearth 
Eliza Westbrook, who was little likely to brook another. A mature 
soul, too, must have had her moments of fatigue in pursuing 
the airy gambades of a youthful poet, cold shudders of frosty reason 
in the midst of his flaming enthusiams. So Egeria-Portia swiftly 
sank to earth as Bessie, and again from earth sank Hell-deep as 
the Brown Demon. From Tan-yr-allt she was taken to London 
and there ignominiously expelled from the family circle. The poor 
Brown Demon had a sensitive nature, and the fair September days _ 
she spent here must have been dark with the shadow of impending — 
doom ; but since she evidently loved beautiful landscape, one trusts 
that the brooding mountains laid some balm upon her wounds. 1 
like to think of her as having had her happy moments pacing the 
wide verandah and murmuring to herself either the opening da 
Queen Mab or her own feminist ode, of which one line, and thet 
surely immortal, has been preserved : 


All, all are men—women and all. 
{his line 


In after years her disenchanted poet used to repeat aa 
m 


with wild bursts of laughter. Yet if the fierce light of hu a 
been turned on his own utterances in the days of Miss Hila 
glory, many of them would have been found almost egusliy ae 
Long afterwards, when the strayed schoolmistress had a an 
to her own path in life, and was following it amid ere eyes 
affection, at the mention of Shelley’s name her fine yentuall! 
would light up, and we may well belicve she did no Poet last: | 
regret that brief amazing flight of hers into Youtb-and-" is 00 
To the modern Beatitudes let us add—Blessed is he ) 
afraid of being ridiculous. 

Shelley meantime was fervent in the cause of the è 
It shocked and amazed him to find how cold and el pose 
attitude of the Duke of Norfolk and other landowners WE is 


mbanknt 
was 

Jous estates > 

to all 


_ lay in Sussex, when he appealed to them for subsc™P oe 
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: | thousand acres to a remote corner of Wales. How much 
Med pefore his return to Tan-yr-allt we are not told, but 
e 00 elf was a generous donor, and the resumption of the work 
he ean almost entirely due to his activity. 
o days and for many years after, the road from London 
F, Peoc lay by Capel Curig, under the dark and craggy side 
| r Snowdon , and down ‘the fine valley of Nantgwynant. Shelley 
iting to Hogg from Tan-yr-allt, says : 
| ho scenery is more strikingly grand in the way from Capel Curig to 
house than ever I beheld. ; The road passes at the foot of Snowdon : all 
End you see lofty mountain-peaks lifting their summits far above the 
i wild wooded valleys below and dark tarns reflecting every tint and 
Japo of the scenery above them. 


Nantgwynant can wear a more smiling face than this, when 
ter lakes reflect blue skies and her clouds soar high over the heads 
of the mountains. 

This valley past, the Shelleys’ way home lay through the 
beautiful if miniature Pass of Aberglaslyn, where in those 
November days the mountain torrent went leaping with white 
mirls of foam and battle-roar of waters, over deep shelves of rock 
md shining boulders, down ‘to the Traeth Mawr and the sea. 
Above the torrent hung grey cliffs and the gold of autumn woods, 
ad here and there, against the gloom of rolling clouds or the 
vaporous hues of the more distant heights, a group of Scotch firs 
wared their dusky plumes. When first the wanderers had come 
ipftom Llangollen to Tan-yr-allt the purple and rose of the flower- 
| tg heather had still decked the mountain sides; now, not less 
\, 'eautiful, were spread over them the vivid colours of dead heather 
id withered bracken. 

It was with a rush of joy that Shelley felt himself once more in 

È tree and majestic company of mountains. ‘Hail to thee, 
imbria,’ he cried : 


Do thou, wild Cambria, calm each struggling thought, 
Cast thy sweet veil of rocks and woods between, 

That by the soul to indignation wrought, 

Mountains and veils be mingled with the scene; 

et me for ever be what I have been, 
But not for ever at my needy door 

et Misery linger speechless, pale and lean; 

Tam the friend of the unfriended poor. . - 


i These Verses are not very good, but they are very character- 
‘tis ieee he calls on rocks and woods to calm and befriend 
A Ms 4 a a human suffering which stirs his deepest interest. Tt 
b kagem Passionate sympathy with his kind, this power of dis- 
: lovable ent from himself, which made and makes Shelley so 
=“ Ceature, with all his faults and follies: and sometimes 


he 


EEr oS ee Oe a Ve 
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among the prophets in spite of his borrowed and date an 

by an apparent paradox, he never found himself a ee. | 

he had fled from the torment of life to the bosom of Ree until | ' 
Ure 


in Queen Mab, which was finished at Tan-yr-allt that ¢ Iti, 11 
first manifested his genius. Fifty years later ola in Shelley 1 
would point out the path between the verandah front on rita p 
and the walled garden, where he was wont to pace ‘ with Be 5 


Meanwhile the labourers on the embankment Were ill-pa: 
not paid at all; for Mr. Madocks had impoverished inact "g. 
a business point of view, though he seems to have been aan 
those flimsy people who can always find money for ‘hee t 
amusements. This may have been the reason of Shelley’s ata il 
ment of enthusiasm in his cause. Even to-day, when social Me í 
tions are so much debated at the Universities, few boys of twenty 
would devote so much of their time and money, give themselves 
so freely to their poor and suffering neighbours, as did Shelley 
during the winter he spent at Tremadoc. His visits to their cot- 
tages, his generous gifts of food and fuel, were long remembered, 
if less long than his eccentricities of attire and opinion. 
There were few large landowners resident in North Wales, and 

a great number of squires who, although regarded as gentry, 
owned houses and estates no larger than those of yeomen farmers. 
Owing to their remoteness and small means, they were probably 
for the most part half a century behind English country gentry 
in their manners and ideas. Drunkenness was a flagrant habit 
of the squires and clergy of Wales well on into decorous Victorian 
days. When, in describing his neighbours, Shelley wrote | 
‘Lawyers of unexampled villainy rule and grind the poor while 
they cheat the rich,’ there is evidence to show that he did not 
grossly exaggerate. But when he goes on to declare the peas 


« > , 7 t 
mere serfs, fed and lodged worse than pigs,’ and the 6° a 


ants 


straw or bracken—for slate as yet was not—or the ‘in 

flat oat-cakes, baked in a hole under wood ashes, and stana ai 
their edges before the fire. These and porridge 27 ia pady | 
cheese were their staple food. Better the hygienist COUS stool 

wish. And most likely even in those days t 
more in awe of the chapel-elders than of the 
tyranny of the Chapel in Wales has passed its cente 


; eh 
i t'their youth pong 
If they understood anything of what thet in ons #8! a 


neg facto ; l 
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family, dressed in the regulation coat and hat, they had 
ed him as handsome a young gentleman as you would 
ong summer's day. 
Now while Shelley inhabited Tan-yr-allt, in the Mill-house 
| plow there dwelt a poet of some real account in the eyes of the 
ymntry-folk—by no means indifferent to literature, like their 
| angtish compeers. ‘There are still extant engravings of ‘ Y Bardd 
oy Gwelly,’ or ‘ The Bard in the bed,’ as he was named. For 
tis poor man was bed-ridden, and spent his life in a recess in the 
yall, lined with books. What an angel of light should he have 
ome to this dark and confined prison-house, the Poet of Poets! 
ias, no! The Bard must have been exactly what he looks in 
tis portrait ; not a poet at all, but a bed-ridden deacon. To him 
| ihe ethereal visitant appeared as a wild-looking youth wearing a 
sandalously small cap and of a conversation ‘ not at all notable.’ 
But to the day of his death he remembered with pride that ‘the 
geat Mr. Madocks ° had once condescended to visit him. The 
dd Human Comedy is always a-playing. 

This winter at Tan-yr-allt, spent in deeds of kindness and in 
the creation of his first living poem, was probably the happiest 
{Shelley's life. His school-girl wife was pretty and amiable, and 
foubtless appeared to him of a brilliant intelligence, since she 
luthfully reflected his every idea. Yet she was forming that habit 
incessant reading aloud which, as described by Hogg, was 
tough to make any husband ultimately desert. The world about 
a suffered no dimming of its beauty because of winter. When 
a a fields are sodden and elms are sad, the Welsh mountains 
i T more full of colour for the moisture of clouds and the rush 

thei pane streams. It is a delightful thing to look down from 
a ae upon their bare oak-woods, and mark the delicate 
A Srey branch and twig against a carpet of emerald moss, 
iSiee with the gold of fallen leaves. On the low open braes 
ing and Wao even in midwinter, some small flower will be spring- 
shelter of € gorse will be golden, the ivy brightly green na the 

ein a southward-facing crag. One may lie there warm in 
nd hear the lark sing and watch the ships sail up the 
mae port, so near they seem to be sailing £2 on cee 

Ot be thought that Wales is all and always cloudy. On 
Deck pe? of the British Isles the Snowdon district shows as 
ee ot, but the’ West Coast of Carnarvonshire, right out to 
ate Lleyn, is as white as the coast of Sussex. Beautiful, 
“oy, m Mountains when they put on the shining glory of the 

ese were Shelley’s companions, and in spite of his shrill 


Wa 
with the 
ronoune 
goin a 


Or let if 
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denunciation of his human neighbours, and their e 

PR E E E EE a ee qually yi 
denunciations of him, he had friends among them - Y Viole 
Nanneys of Gwynfryn, and Williams the agent. ` notably the Tp 

Behind Tan-yr-allt rough stone steps lead up th 4 
rock to where among green pastures perch certain e TA of 
houses, the nearest being that of Pant Yfon. Chia ae 
steps, I often see in imagination that bright-eyed, lena AE those 
figure. A youth of twenty feels no need to pause for breed | 
way up the steep ascent. Yet this youth will have paused ; a | 
back on the marvellous prospect of sea and mountain ids Ook 
beneath ; and assuredly as he did so his poet’s heart and hig ha | 
youth sung together within him. Boy-like he carried pistols xe 
him, and being incapable of destroying life for amusenient, he ‘i | 
so in kindness. ‘The Welsh, like some other Celtic people, are not 
particularly merciful to animals, and he sometimes found a sick 
sheep left to die on the mountain. Out came the pistols, and the 
sheep ceased to suffer. 

All this was brought summarily to an end by a mysterious 
adventure. One morning Mr. Williams was hurriedly summoned 
to Tan-yr-allt, and found Shelley in a state of wild excitement, 
He told his friend a tale of how he bad been murderously attacked 
twice during the previous night by a villain, who on the first 
occasion had effected an entrance into a small room called the 
Office. He had fired a gun at Shelley, who in return had fired 
a pistol at him. He then knocked Shelley down, and they 
struggled together on the ground, Shelley succeeding in firing bis 
second pistol. The man rose and fled, uttering fearful threats 
against Shelley, his wife, and sister-in-law. Again, later in the 
evening, when Shelley was keeping watch in the drawing-room, 
he saw a man looking in at the French bay window, which then 
opened into a verandah. The man put his arm through the 


+ 3 ; -e prove 
window and fired a gun. Shelley’s pistol having once more Pi a 
J UE 


Nor 


of our fathers, pursuing the foe sword in hand, Y -pess 
roared in the rocks overhead and the rain lashed the t 


of the night. Once more there was a struggle, but the ap AJl this 
of Dan, the Irish man-servant, put the assassin to 1 t utmost 
he recounted to Mr. Williams, who listened wit eg act 
gravity and in growing distress, for Shelley talked nee ree 
said he had seen the fiend leaning against the trunk = a5 x ; 
the lawn, and finally drew what, for a poor draughtsmā ‘Now ” 
a wholly unrecognisable portrait of the apparition re ar 
Shelley’s, or rather Harriet’s, account of os A 4 K e ag 
a na td 
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‘+, most cherished convictions to assume the existence 
l creatures. It is probable that Mr. Williams, an 
o pitant of Calvinistic Wales, where the devil was never men- 
p put with due respect, was confused and misled by the free- 
tin? vith which a young man from Eton and Oxford would use 
tani Majesty. And that when assured his assailant had 
no footmarks behind him, Shelley may have replied with irrita- 
ion that in that case he must have been the devil. At any rate the 
on Williams returned home sadly, with the conviction that his 
fortunate young friend had gone out of his mind. Shelley’s 
iheory that a highly disagreeable but most respectable Englishman 
named Leesan, who disapproved of his opinions, had hired the 
sasin, naturally confirmed this opinion. Noone stirred hand or 
foot to detect the villain of the plot, and this young couple, aged 
respectively twenty and seventeen, were left by their neighbours 
entirely without help or protection. This fact, and the circum- 
siance that Harriet was expecting her first child, must be the 
excuses for Shelley’s conduct, which was not very spirited ; for he 
hurriedly evacuated the neighbourhood. Leeson avenged himself 
by declaring that Shelley had invented the story in order to avoid 
jaying his debts. ‘That such a calumny could have been repeated 
ina countryside which had had reason to know his ingenuous and 
honourable character and great personal generosity, is some justifi- 
ation of his severe judgment of his neighbours. Certain pay- 
ments, such as that of rent, he was obliged to defer until he came 
ofage; but we find in his record no trace of indebtedness, while 
the extreme simplicity of his life made him always able to indulge 
his natural generosity. 

So the Shelleys passed away from Tremadoc, and in time even 
the “great Mr. Madocks’ passed away, he and nearly all his 
Works. Of his two factories one is a ruin, the other a tan-yard. 
But the beautiful ball-room in his Town Hall and the church he 
ae perhaps also the tradition of his gaieties, long se mis 
ccc little town a social centre. And it happened Te 
rote oi later industrial prosperity really came to there ee 
E ma form undreamed of by Madocks ; for t a sla S 
nosy y ere discovered and developed. The quarry-owners Oe 
ohn Cy ughsh, and in the forties and fifties one of eee ith 
Ns nes was living at Tan-yr-allt. It was then exactly p 
ntirely 3 in Shelley’s day, with a wide verandah eee 
his on ound the house, the green-rooms Madocks had built for 
the Panies of actors in the shrubberies, and a little room called 
in ho co leading out of the billiard-room, as described by Harriet 


A by 7 letter to Hookham. There is a water-colour sketch made 


the a Treaves at this time, showing the mossy lawn on which 
Vor ght encounter took place, and the beech trees—still 
“EXX—No, 417 3M 
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= about the years 1812-13. Among them is a curio 
= showing in the foreground workmen busied in blast 
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standing—against one of which ‘the Devil’ leaned. q 

1860 the widow of Williams reiterated her husband’ © late a 
the whole affair had been an insane delusion, and me ef that 
the most pious of Shelley’s biographers reserved Y Years later 


the subject. Yet already, before Mrs. Willi their Opinion 
; : : i lams was interyje H 
W 


two little girls, living at Tan-yr-allt, could have given g ed, 

a ae r Co 
explanation of the adventure. They knew well the ecce Mplete 
farmer, Robin Pant Yfon, so called from the name of a ald 
that little farm in the green hollow above the rocky stan ba 
mentioned. Robin’s sheep and goats seemed to be x ready 
trouble, and many a day would find him on the ee ays in 
shaded drive to the house, waiting to see the magistrate. ae 
sheep and goats were mostly a care to Robin, he had one ele 4 
memory connected with them; for he had signally avenged D E 
liberty Mr. Shelley had taken in shooting his expiring sheep X 
frightening that young man away from Tan-yr-allt. He s 
enact the scene, ‘jumping about in his grey worsted stockings and 
cochddu knee-breeches and brandishing a great hooked stick. I 
am sure, adds the eldest daughter, ‘ he looked hideous enough to 
be taken for a visitor from the infernal regions.’ Two other young 
men from the hills had assisted him. Probably the gun he fired 
was loaded with blank cartridge, which would explain no shot 
having been found. But the absence of footsteps, except exactly 
where ‘the struggle took place, would have puzzled Sherlock 
Holmes, and shows the unreliability of circumstantial evidence 
or the want of it. 

This ‘hallucination ’ of Shelley—who never himself suggests 1 
that the incident was supernatural—has been made a ground for | 
treating other adventures of his as ‘ hallucinations.’ They wel? — 
doubtless like that at Tan-yr-allt, real facts, seen by the limelight 
of an excitable imagination. It is true that Shelley saw his ow? 
ghost at Casa Magni; but Jane Williams also saw it. And a oj 
days before he was drowned, while walking with Captain pa 
he saw a little naked child, the recently dead child of a neigh 
rise up out of the surf immediately below their house, clap 
hands thrice and disappear. oyl | 

The character of Casa Magni is now completely bee wy | 
by the building of a road between it and the oe f jte f 


other alterations. Shelley’s earlier home of Tan-yr* ° rougi 
altered, save for the increased beauty which time Be irls wh 
to its surroundings. The younger sister of the little & py 


knew the true story of Mr. Shelley’s ‘ devil ’ so long berm pas? f 
else, lives there and keeps the poet’s memory eee jo! | 


collection of pictures which show the aspect of the 
jous colou 


ing and 
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ne from Moel y Gest. In the distance is the embankment, 
pg a gap in the centre, and a train of horses and carts 
gill packwards and forwards upon it. In the middle distance 
4g and gentlemen of sylph-like grace appear, giving an idea 
i ne elegance of Tremadoc society in the days of the ‘ great Mr. 
be whose initials are painted in large type on a block of 
me in the foreground. 
` On the lawn where Shelley struggled with Robin of Pant Yfon 
yas stood for some ten years a graceful urn on a stone pedestal. 
tn inscription on it records a fact which ninety-nine years ago 
eomed of the least possible importance to Tremadoc—namely, 
that in this fair spot, in this house of Tan-yr-allt, for a brief space 
mere sojourned the Poet of Poets, Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


MarGaret L. Woops. 
Tan-yr-allt, April 1911. 


3M 2 
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THE IDLE POOR 


A Goop deal of fierce light has lately been thrown upon ‘thei 
Tien Ne idle 
rich.’ They have been accused by Mr. Lloyd G Corge of imposin 
‘ a serious charge upon the community ’ by reason of the ie i | 
luxurious indulgence ’ which they lead. It is not easy to sec how the | 
luxurious lives of an admittedly small class, Which, at any rate 
pays its way, can constitute a ‘ charge,’ in any reasonable use of 
the word, upon the community. There are, indeed, idle and un- 
profitable lives in abundance which actually do impose a serious 
charge upon the community; but to find them we must turn to 
the other end of the social scale. They are not creatures of a 
demagogue’s heated fancy, but grim facts to be gathered from 
Blue-books and similar unromantic sources. The Majority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission fixes the total cost of poor relief at 
nearly 60,000,0001. per annum,’ and yet adds that, in spite of this 
vast expenditure, ‘ we still have a vast army of persons quartered 
upon us unable to support themselves, and an army which in 
numbers has recently shown signs of increase rather than 
decrease.” 


om are 


3 : rifling 

& either absolutely unproductive, or productive only to 4 tri ; 
i extent : they are in no case self-supporting. merisiig | 
i~ The system of outdoor relief is mischievous and pauP | 


ductive 


early 13,000,008 
1 In addition to this, we have now to meet a ‘charge’ of ihe Gove 
; a year for Old Age pensions, which, in spite of the efforts © 
conceal the fact, are simply a form of outdoor relief. 


Beeb 1p. 52. 
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d blamelessly idle. Let us exclude these also, and 
ttention to able-bodied adult paupers in receipt of 
i relief. It appears that on the Ist of January 1910 there 
indo £9,759, and on the Ist of July, 1909, 47,884 of these, exclud- 
a ae and casual paupers.” From these figures we get a 
mg ii 53,797 able-bodied paupers in receipt of indoor relief.“ 
Pall, therefore, be well within the mark if we conclude that 
we are supporting throughout the year a body of 50,000 able- 
bodied indoor paupers. aes the annual cost of each indoor 
| pper to be 271. lds. 10%d.,° it will be seen that we pay 
at least 1,387 ,2891. for the maintenance of these idle, able- 
bodied, and unproductive poor. Of these a [ew—comparatively 
» very few—can be classed among the deserving poor; some 
ae on the border line, the bulk are wholly undeserving. 
These are idlers who really prey upon the community, and give 
nothing, or worse than nothing, in return. Mr. Lloyd George 
is discreetly silent as to the amount of the ‘ charge’ imposed on 
ihe community by the unproductive rich : the Local Government 
Board is more communicative as to this class of the unproductive 
wor. It appears from the 39th Report above quoted, that for the 
year ending Lady Day 1909, pauper relief in England and 
Wales cost 14,717,0981., not including 483,712I. raised by loan.‘ 
Much of this expenditure is admittedly inevitable and proper, but 
itis none the less a charge, and a charge on the industrious mem- 
bers of the community for the benefit of the unproductive. Nay, 
more, it is largely a charge for the benefit and preservation of a 
tass which in the interests of the community had better disappear. 
The real danger, in fact, to the labouring classes lies not above, but 
below them ; not in the extortions of the so-called idle rich, but in 
those of the idle poor. Not only does labour subsidised by out- 
tliet tend to depress wages, and thereby directly injure the self- 
porting workman,” but sooner or later the burden of all taxation 
A n phe poorer classes, who are the least able to bear it. None, 
i A we are more interested than they in reducing the charge of 
ce wherever reduction may be possible. - The aged, R 
even i ; e incapable poor must be reasonably provided for, thoug 
admin; heir case the cost might be reduced by wiser methods of 
ae ‘stration. But the able-bodied pauper stands on a different 
ng 8 altogether. He has not, as a rule, much claim either on 
tee ey or upon our pockets ; and nowhere 1s reduction more 
Of this E r more desirable than in the case of two prominent types 
; ass—the workhouse loafer and the vagrant. 
peer Report Local Government Board, xiv. 4 Ibid. p. 135. 


* 394 
h Report Local Government Board, xliii. e P. 155. 


1 

If i 

Dirina tecommendation' of the Report (issued in January 1911) of the 
MY ne al Committee on Outdoor Relief be carried into effect, no person 


Te be permitted to receive ouc relief while earning wages, p. 25. 


oll 


| pevitably pP 
‘e OUr ® 
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The workhouse loafer is, to a certain extent, the 
mixed workhouse, where the aged, the infirm , and eet Of the 
are received under one roof, without any proper ie ab] ~Dodieg 
separate treatment. Obviously the severer régime in SSificatig or 
able-bodied pauper could not be applied without bate for the 
aged or infirm. Hence a tendency arose to make th ship to the 
of workhouse life easier all round. The result of thigat 
render the workhouse in many cases far tog comfort 
thereby to call into existence the workhouse loafer. Th le, ang 
workhouse will probably disappear before long, but for mired 
the workhouse loafer is still with us, and continues 
the expense of the ratepayers luxuries which are quite 
reach of the ordinary workman. * 

The recent Report of the Poor Law Commissio 
the high standard of comfort in the workhouses ha 

i positively attractive to many of the able-bodied. 
that 
there has appeared, more especially in London, a class of demoralised 
people for whom the workhouse under its present conditions has lost its 


deterrent effect, and who regard it as a kind of club-house, in which they 


put up with a certain amount of inconvenience, but have very pleasant 
evenings.’ 


n shows that 
s made them 
The result js 


Some of the Commission found in one London workhouse a read- 
ing-room and a smoking-room, wherein about a hundred men were 
reading, smoking, playing dominoes or bagatelle, or doing nothing. 
Luxuries of this kind attract to the workhouse the very people 
whom it ought to repel,!® and are largely responsible for the con- 
siderable increase in indoor pauperism during recent years. The 
Chaplain of the Holborn Workhouse, speaking from an experientt 
of twelve years, said : 


; 4 a be 
The rapidly growing opinion amongst the poorer classes seems to® 


expressed by the remark of a man to me last week: ‘So long as Len 
sixteen ounces of pie for my dinner and my two children kept for ne ! 
they don’t ask me to do any more than polish the stair banisters, 
not going to work.’ 11 


eS ots ai 
Jt is intolerable to think of this contemptible rascal living z 


be lazy comfort which is hopelessly out of the reach of t20 niet 
‘ workman, who will not sacrifice his self-respect and nee £ 

Se for a mess of pottage. But it betokens the deteriora a whith 
‘ about by the environment of a workhouse life, a deterior n Te 
ke is amply attested by the evidence before the Commissi—, ey” 


again, we have the men who can earn wages for Date enter ihe 
outside, but ‘place their money in safe keeping 9” 


8 Poor Law Conferences, 1908-9, p. 256- 
® Report Poor Law Commission, p. 135. 4 
10 bid. p. 140, 11 [bid. p: 154 
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e regularly for periods of rest at the ratepayers’ expense.’ 


i th, 

e hous ‘ 

te v A purpose they sham illness. 

N or a h people easily learn to complain of mysterious weaknesses, aches, 
uc 


then ains which are hard to disprove, the supposed possession of which 


th an les them to the best of fare and medical comforts which the institu- 
“NG entities © 12 

ions f sion has to oier, ; , 

nto The really deserving women in the workhouse are compara- 


and f tively few : the majority have given way to drink, and very many 
ixed „annot be allowed out for a day’s liberty without coming back the 
sent | norse for drink.” Many of the able-bodied women, moreover, 
yat | juve illegitimate children.” Indeed, the sexual irregularities of 
‘the puper women form a considerable item in the ‘charge ’ of the 

idle poor; and the very law which ought to restrain this mischief 
that atively promotes it. A case is quoted in the Eugenics Review of 
hem November 1910 of a pauper woman who had had eight illegitimate 
It is | children by four different men. She does not mend her ways. 


And why should she ? 
lised So long as a generous community is willing to provide her with com- 
t its fortable lying-in wards, with skilled medical attendance, with nurses, with 
they erery requisite accessory, and is also prepared to feed, clothe, and educate 
sant toth herself and her children, why should she trouble to guide her footsteps 
aright in social life? 15 

ad- In the same Review Mr. Sidney Webb declares that 
ere | ‘thousands of these ‘‘ unfit ’’ mothers treat the local workhouse or 
ing. Poor Law infirmary simply as a free maternity hospital.’ *° 
ople Year by year they return for the annual confinement; and year 
0N- by year some 15,000 babies (probably in their turn to become a 
The burden on the community) are born in the workhouse. And who 
nce; % tell what that burden may become? In the notorious J uke 

| “e it was estimated that the offspring of a single pair of 
w le'er-do-weels had cost the United States, in the course of 
gi | "Venty-five years, 250,0001. Even young married women, 1n- 
anl | ‘edible as it may sound, will come to the maternity wards of the 
E | Notkhouse as their confinement approaches, and declare them- 

} “Ns unmarried so as to obtain attendance free of charge.” 
pe f „I would be easy, if space allowed, to multiply instances of the 
est f pener wrought by this system of making pauperism more 
nce f “tctive than independent effort. 
"E | A It Might be thought that a person with so little self-respect 
E me Workhouse loafer would at least be free from any taint of 
an ane: This, however, is not the case. He comes to regard the 
a k "konse as his legitimate house, and its benefits and luxuries 
a Stights. ‘T lives here,’ said a pauper woman to the portress 


k- Report Poor Law Commission, p. 154. 
3 39th Report Local Government Board, p. 59. 3 
14 Ibid. p. 58. 15 Pp. 191-2. 16 P, 235. 


ai Report of Poor Law Commission, P. 135. 
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of the workhouse, * you are only a paid servant.’ 
a gentleman holding an important post, ‘ You're ; 
] want to see your masters.’ A man obseryoq +° "vant: 
nurses, ` If it wasn’t for the likes of us, the likes 
be here.’ '* Here then, at any rate, there is ; 


an Opport 4 

` . fs n T nity 
reform, for the reduction of a vicious expenditure Be hr 
extirpation of a social mischief. Tet us get rid » 10r the 


» If possible 


of the workhouse loafer, and of the conditions which have fa 
'Oured 


his growth. 
But if the workhouse loafer is a useless burden on t 
munity, the vagrant is not only a burden but a danger. In on 
his aspects, that of ‘the casual,’ he is a public pauper ; in wie 
he preys upon the community as a private freebooter. We learn 
from the Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagraney 
that he is on the increase*® ; but there are no trustworthy 
statistics of the numbers of the vagrant host.” The estimates 
vary from 20,000 to 150,000. In the opinion of the Com. 
mittee the ‘irreducible minimum’ would not exceed 20,000 to 
30,000, though in times of trade depression the total might be as 
high as 80,000. And in all this vast army ‘there is no appre- 
ciable clement of honest poverty or of penniless industry 
seeking work.’ ** This conclusion is thoroughly established, and 
should be kept steadily in view. The Workhouse Masters’ Asso- 
ciation considered that less than 3 per cent. of vagrants were 
genuine workmen in search of employment; the President of the 
Poor Law Unions put it at 2 per cent., and Mr. William Crooks, 
M.P., thought that in London it would not exceed 1 per cent. 
Still, this residuum of honest distress, exiguous though it bo; 
ought not to be neglected, and a method, which has been 
suggested by the Vagrancy Committee, will be referred to later 


by which the case might be met. The rest of the vagrant D 


d for 


he com. 


their benefit the industrious portion of the community !5 ie 
taxed.’ They have not as a rule even the excuse of i TA 
infirmity, for the majority of them ‘are in the able-bodie® | 

of life, and the number below the age of sixteen or 
of sixty-five is very small.’ Nor are they weakené Jood. tht 
tion, being found, as a rule, to be a well-fed class.*° Inde. 
tramp will often reject the bread of the casual ward. 
to the regulations of the Local Government Board, the food 3 
the casual ward should perform a task in return for þig 


18 Report of Poor Law Commission, p. 135. n5 Ibid. P z 
20 P, 16. 21 Ibid, pp. 22. 24 [bids Pg 
23 Vagrancy Report, p. 24. 27 Ibid- p. 


25 Ibid. p. 25. 26 Ibid. p. 26. 
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although this is not always enforced .2* many vagrants 
ging-houses to avoid the risk of having any 


: the workhouse becomes irksome they take a turn of 


34 Ibid. p. 57. 
36 bid. p. 25. 


ble json life as an agreeable Sme This is quite easily managed. 
red he casual ward vagrant tears ape clothes, refuses to do his 
iak, breaks & window, or oe some other offence which 
an ensures his peing sent to gaol.** The Chaplain of the Northaller- 
eol ion Prison reported that the professional tramp was the most 
ther hopeless class of prisoner to be met with. 
an He looks upon H.M. prison as a house of rest and refreshment, and uses 
ay it freely for such purposes, deliberately committing offences in order that P 
thy he may be sent there. Prison discipline seems to have no terror for such f 
ites nen, Some other method must be devised for dealing with them, or they / 
M- yill be an increasing quantity.*? à A 
d 
a This opinion is corroborated on all sides: and, indeed, the S 
ie tramp’s taste for prison is easily explained by the fact that the 
sia prison diet is better than ‘that of the casual ward,” the prison 
sl labour is often less severe, and the conditions under which it is 
id: performed less unpleasant than in the casual ward.* Small 
ae vonder, then, that about one-fourth of the prison population 
the consists of vagrants.” And, indeed, the vagrant easily slides 
es into the criminal. He is responsible for many petty larcenies, 
p5 thefts from back doors, and so forth, as well as for more serious 
be, dences, such as rick firing and robbery by violence. * Assaults 
en by tramps on the highway frequently occur, and there is no 
iter doubt that in certain districts the tramp is a source of terror 
7 is t women and children.’ The ‘masterful beggar’ of Scotland 
md f fxtorts_ alms by threats, chiefly by intimidating the woman 
(ola mite cottage while her husband is absent ;*° and Mr. Roundell 
ily E as that in parts of his district the poor are similarly exposed 
al 1 da le menaces of the sturdy mendicant.” But, besides these i; 
jol mer to person and property, the tramp is still more dangerous f 
ge i he disseminator of disease, particularly of small-pox.* From ’ 
on ae on small-pox in relation to vagrancy issued in 1894 
ue New 904 by Dr. Armstrong, Medical Officer of Health for ; 
w | castle-on-Tyne, it appears that over 50 per cent. of the small- i 
i Be xy ; Í 
ne 20 Tbe Report, p. 28. 29 Thid. p. 88. i 
Etor S l Sr ! 
3 Í the Commissioners of Prisons, 1905. Vagrancy Report, p- 54. f 


a 
a5 ita Report, p. 55. 


a 
39t) : 
WO Report Local Government Board, p- 31- 


ramps, Hardwick, p. 11. 
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pox in the district dealt with was originally introd 
; 'oduceg 


vagrants. 
As to the character of the class, all authoritie 

nouncing its members to be the lowest of the low 

has been said above it is hardly necessary to la} 


3 Unite jn r 
0- 

and after y at 

Our the p; 


But, quaintly enough, even in this degraded level Social pr Point, 
are found to flourish. Mr. Simmons tells the following se 
y: 


I went into a casual ward one morning; one of th 
of the workhouse, whose duty it was to see that the hammers l 
used for breaking the stones were all right, happened to say An things 
one of the casuals who was breaking stones. The casual laid Nis he’ to 
down, and looked the inmate up and down two or three tine pep 
said, ‘Are you speaking to me, pauper?’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ʻI he i 5 ne 
to you.’ ‘Well,’ said the casual, ‘all I have got to say is, you anh 
be ashamed of yourself. I am here generally three months in the val A 
other nine months I work; but no matter when I come you are ales 
here. You are always living on the ratepayers; I am content fovea 
them for three months in the year. I am not a pauper; I ama casual,’ 9 


e ordinary inmates 


We may be duly astonished at the casual’s moderation, and share 
his contempt for the workhouse loafer, without being able to 
adopt his heroic estimate of his own career. We hear a different 
account of it from a more authoritative source. He belongs to 
a class of persons who flock into the workhouse 


to recuperate from the effects of their evil lives, and as soon as they 
have, at the ratepayers’ cost, partially recovered their physical condition, 
they can leave the workhouse and resume their degenerate careers, Their 
period of stay is not long enough to cure them of their evil courses, but 
it is long enough to give them fresh strength to pursue them. In this way 
has sprung up that crowd of prostitutes, drunkards, mendicants, poti 
and the like, who are now known as the ‘ins-and-outs.’ These men E 
women form a hopeless problem under the existing Poor Law, and ge ee 
for sterner measures against them is aggravated by the penalties ve 
present mode of life imposes on their children.*° 


It is not easy to determine what the cost of the mea 
the public purse, as the charge is borne partly by the o yent 
and partly by the prison. In London alone, during tè 


vas over 
ending Lady Day 1905, the cost. of the casual wards m “hi 


ard the 


represents a daily cost of 1s. 84d. per head.** In one Te may 


average cost was 4s. 9d. a day, and, therefore, 1s. gid. a d 
perhaps be taken as a fair estimate of the daily cost 
to the workhouse. On the 1st of July 1909 16,712 a, 
in the casual wards of England and Wales, and on es give? 
January 1910 17,491 were so relieved.t? These fevni E 
mean of almost exactly 17,000 relieved in the casua : 


ission Pi pord TA 
39 Vagrancy Report, p. 32. 40 Zteport of Poor Law Comm prameni Bost 
41 Vagrancy Report, p. 30. See, too, 39th Report Local 
p. 142. 
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the workhouse of over 580,0001. The prison cost of the 
annot be computed accurately, but it must be consider- 
ecially when, as usual, short sentences are inflicted. 
rants who received a series of convictions in Lincoln- 


go much for the charge which is levied by the vagrant on the 
rates and taxes. But beyond this there is the toll which he takes 
4g aD independent freebooter from the foolish benevolence of 
vrivate individuals. Opinions vary rather widely as to the amount 
which this reaches. Sir Eric Buchanan, before the Vagrancy Com- 
mittee, expressed the opinion that ‘ at least 100,0001. a year was 
given away in London to street beggars, and that a successful 
beggar can collect 5s. a day.’** Earlier in the Report we are told 
ofa beggar who obtained 12s. 6d. a day by asking for a penny to 
mable him to stamp a letter to a dying brother.** Pre- 
bendary Carlile, in a sermon preached in St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, on the 8th of January 1911, stated that he 
had come across a beggar whose takings often reached 
10s. a day, and that a family devoted to the same lucra- 
live profession would at times net as much as Tl. a week. 
Ina recent case a beggar with a begging dog was credited by the 
plice with taking ‘ pounds a day.”*° These figures, of course, are 
more or less guesswork, but they are better than nothing, and 
perhaps the lowest of them, 5s. a day, may fairly represent the 
Werage take of the vagrant. Then, assuming the number of 
habitual vagrants (who are beggars to a man) not to exceed 20,000 
~the ‘irreducible minimum ’ of the Vagrancy Committee—indis- 
minate almsgiving contributes a sum of 1,825,0001. a year to the 
‘upport of this interesting branch of the idle poor. If, however, 
ye take the number of vagrants to be 85,000—the mean between 
z highest and the lowest estimates—then the sum contributed 
Mounts to no less than 7,756,2501. 
ia 1s clear, then, that the workhouse loafer and the vagrant 
millio, on the community a charge which must be reckoned in 
eee and which, since both are increasing, 1s likely to ae 
road unless prompt measures are taken to check it. As to the 
Bean ec of such measures, there is no doubt eae: 
the an all expert authorities are agreed on them. e a 
thle, G Ouse loafer is too pleasant, that of the vagrant too m t- 
to ie the workhouse, or other habitation whic i 
the hig m, must be stripped of all attractions for the one, an 
these Way robbed of its profits for the other. While behind 
€gative deterrents there must be a system ofsterner positive 


43 
y, 
45 Bene Report, p. 52. 44 Ibid. p. 104. 
oe 40 Pall Mall Gazette, 50th of January 1911. 
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penalties which can be promptly applied to the 
either class. Some excellent recommendations have 
the Vagrancy Committee and the Poor Law Coan „cen Made 
scheme including many of these has lately be 
Executive Committee of the County Councils ; 


before long. Fen Upon i 
With regard to the workhouse loafer, the first ste 
some classification of the inmates of the Workhouse A needed is 
can be segregated and dealt with separately. Some =e ae he 
tion as suggested by the scheme referred ‘to would meet the sae 
Under this the able-bodied pauper would be removed tre a 
comparative luxury of the mixed workhouse to some more ke Hi 
institution, where such reforming influences as may be aa 
could be brought to bear upon him. ‘'l'hese institutions shoal : 
in the nature of Labour colonies, with régimes varying from ae 
unattractive to the penal. In the first, while the conditions 
of existence should be made distasteful to the loafer, every oppor- 
tunity should be given, every inducement offered to him to mend 
his ways. If he avail himself of this chance he may rise once 
more to a lite of honest industry ; if not, he will sink either into an 
incapable or an incorrigible, and will have to be dealt with accord- 
ingly. The incorrigible will be consigned to a colony of the penal 
type, recommended by the Vagrancy Committee.“ The in | | 
capable would probably find a place in some institution | 
similar to those provided for the feeble-minded, from whom, | 
indeed, he is “barely differentiated.’*® But above all—and as 
to the necessity for this the evidence is overwhelming—the 
amplest powers of detention in either case must be given to 
the authorities. The sick pauper would then be cared n 
in the hospital, the feeble-minded and incapable in some suitable 
institutions. The children would be brought up in homes a 
schools, and vagrants would be transferred from the casual E i 
to appropriate Labour colonies under the supervision of the po a 
ke or (as proposed in the scheme above mentioned) of a Govern 
Department. The workhouse proper, freed by this me 
= all its present reproach, could then be utilised as, Or 1° 
a _Old-age Homes ’ for the aged and infirm, such as thos? 
4 Miss Sellers tells us. These are provided in Austria, folk wh? 
Switzerland and some parts of Germany for decent 0 
have no kith or kin to take care of them, and are too 
care of themselves. Such of them as have means pay 
their ability, the others are paid for by the State or Vil 
as the case may be. The best of these houses are quite 3 a 
places, often just ‘two or three cottages thrown 1” $ if 
November 1910, P 


47 Report, p. 82. 48 Eugenics Review, 
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Jain but comfortable, the food simple but good. They 
ly cheery and comfortable, but cheap, the cost per 
3 considerably less than the average cost per head in 

workhouses. ‘In the Danish houses, which are reserved 
ively for old-age pensioners, the average cost per head is 

+ Js. 1d. a day; while in the Austrian homes, some of 
uite luxurious, it is some 1s. 3d.’ *° Such houses would 
ble substitute for the blundering costliness of our 
sion scheme, under which, by the sagacity of our 


ifica, pgielators, the aged pauper can draw his pension and still remain 
case, | oq tho rates. Mr. Harold Cox, in addressing the National 
| the Contributory Insurance Association, pointed out the frauds 
tan md evasions which were being perpetrated under the Act,” 
sible j and these criticisms are confirmed by Mr. A. Carson Roberts in 
dhe | jis Review of December 1910, and some of the Poor-law 
the | inspectors.“ 

ions The bonå-fide workman honestly in search of work could be 
por- dlectually helped by a system of way-tickets, such as that recom- 
end | mended in the Vagrancy Report, Chapter V., where the subject 
once i fully discussed. Briefly, these tickets would ensure him food, 
ojan shelter, and assistance on his journey, and keep him out of contact 
ord: | withthe tramps with whom he is at present compelled to associate. 
enal The vagrant is in some ways a greater evil than the workhouse 
Ani infer, but, in one respect at least, he might be the easier to deal 
“a an For the public has the remedy entirely in its own hands. 
ia Ae ondage, it is true, does seem to have, for some characters, a 
ae m which is not altogether unknown to the higher classes. An 


expert writes : ‘The vagrant who is given over to a vagabond life 
only with the utmost difficulty can be reclaimed. His pleasure is 
M vagrancy.’ 5 But it may be safely assumed that he is not 


) to 7 
for 4 


able it i 5 . . 
and TN guided by æsthetic considerations in the choice of his 
ards f P and would speedily abandon it if it ceased to pay. It 
lice, ie business, therefore, to see that it shall cease to pay. Stop 
rent Profits of vagrancy, and vagrancy will cease of itself. 

om >. Wdiserim: ° 

ron f haa timinate almsgiving is the main support of vagrancy. It is clear 
bi f vok F Mee must depend largely on doles; in most cases he does no 
pich f his te his visits to the casual wards only provide for a portion of 
ms in his life ce the ease of obtaining charity that enables him to continue 
who Meet that Ot vagrancy. . . . The evidence we received was strongly to the 


ake Vagrancy would cease if it were not for almsgiving.** 
49 


Ri A 
g {0 lauper all Mai Gazette, 28th of January 1911. The average cost of the indoor 


i in 
ily Boog a, Ondon is 347, 18s. 33d. 39th Report Local Government 
w, g i). s 34A por anoni ee eei s oa ani 


te he. The Danish and Austrian figures wor 
a | eat metia o a 
t 
à $9, p 9, Eost, 2Tth of October 1910. 


f° Oa 20t Local Government Board, pp. 21, 51, 52. 
5 piy Organisation Paper, No. 7, tae 55 Vagrancy Report, p. 104. 
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The same Report closes with this final appeal : 


Lastly, we would again draw attention to what, i 


real cause of vagrancy, but which, unfortunately, is ‘beyond, ig the vag 
legislative or administrative action. Were it not for the ae Ower of py 
dole-giving which prevails there would be little necessity for Scriminat, jnt 
or labour colonies for the vagrant, and idle vagrancy, ceasing l Wards hal 
able profession, would come to an end,** 8 to bea Profit. 


Almsgiving of this kind may indulge the dono 
philanthropic emotion, but it thereby demoralises him a 
as the beggar who receives it.” In some parts of Germany tr a 
is a law imposing penalties on those who give alms to bese 
The Vagrancy Committee considered that public opinion in thi 


r Ma cheg 


country would not support such a measure, and that it Would be m 

; ; À : ite 

impossible to convince the public of the harm done by indiserim; f 

nate almsgiving.*’ This, however, is merely a counsel of despair, |»! 
’ ' 


which sounds rather pusillanimous in the face of a grave nationa] 
evil. Itis at least possible that statutory penalties imposed—ani 
enforced—on the weak-kneed benevolence which keeps the evil 

alive might help to establish a healthier mental attitude towards | m 


the vagrant. For, in any case, this is a lesson which sooner or | tat 
later the community will have to learn, if the industrious and | in’ 
deserving are not to sink under the burden imposed on them for 
the benefit of the lazy and the worthless. sh 
Moreover, the condemnation passed on free gifts of money must be 
extend also to free food and free shelter. We may regret that this ith 
should be so, but the evidence is irresistible ‘ that both free food | o 
and shelter are demoralising to the recipients and a source of X 
danger to the community.’ They make a life of vagrancy easier i 4 


they attract vagrants to the locality, and thereby aggravate the 
problem of unemployment ; and they steadily lower even the low 
standard of a vagrant’s living."? an 
From all parts of London, from Edinburgh, Glasgow and ; p 
chester the same unbroken story comes, and it is impossible 


of arr 
disregard it.°° In a letter to the Morning Post of the a i 
December 1910 Mr. Loch, of the Charity Organisation i aan | be 


writes, that ‘the meals on the Embankment do not 108 
homelessness but facilitate it.’ i 
In the Vagrancy Report the case is summed up thus : o other 
ton 


Having regard to the evidence we have received, we can come jsoriminst 
conclusion than that free or cheap shelters, coupled with the Er i publit 
distribution of free meals, constitute a serious evil. .-- the desery”? 
could be brought to realise that these institutions do not help nto contint! 
man, but tend to debase him, and that they enable the idle mypanaonmete 
in his idle, aimless life, it might be possible to hope for their 


o oid. pt 
54 Vagrancy Report, p. 121. 55 Ibid. p. 105. z Ibid. P- 94. 
57 Ibid. p. 105. 58 Ibid. p. 91. A 
co Zbid. pp. 92-96. 61 Tbid. p. 96. 
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sfeonwhiles if we cannot at once dry up the profits of the 
Me life, we can do a good deal to make that life distasteful. 


Jo 
agant S isting law a S ‘ i gui 
no” ger the existing law a person on a third conviction for, 


‘von UD ; 
yen U ; TRA aein G AOE wa j ` 
“yr dlia, e8898 becomes an “incorrigible rogue’ and liable to 
it with whipping. ‘It appears that Ses f 
prd labou! with pping ppears that though practically 


yal vagrants are qualified to be treated as incorrigible 

; within the meaning of the Act [Vagrancy Act, 1824], few 
Be aiually dealt with in this manner.’ * This may be chiefly 
is suggested, to the difficulties of identification. In 
however, these are not so great, and the Report proceeds : 


| habit 


gre 
due, as 
London, 
s difficult to see why the more severe procedure is not resorted to more 
ily in the case of habitual vagrants whose antecedents are known to 
ico, It may be that magistrates feel that prison under present condi- 
Haris not the right place for this class of offender, and we are inclined 
iothink that if the detention were to be undergone in some other form of 
institution the disinclination to put the Act in force would be considerably 


Iti 


freque! 
ihe pol 


lessened. °° 

This is clearly the right line to take. Speaking of this class of 
man, Mr. Fenwick said : ‘Reform him, if you can, instil into him 
tbits of work, if you can, but keep him under restraint somewhat 
inthe way you do the habitual drunkard.” 

As to the nature of the Labour colonies to which the vagrant 
should be committed, a great deal of interesting information is to 
begained from a paper read before a Poor Law Conference on the 
ith of October 1908 by Mr. Preston Thomas, who has made a 
tose study of the subject, and who also gave evidence before the 
Vagrancy Committee. His conclusions can only be glanced at 
tere. He found that a great institution for this purpose at 
Merxplas, in Belgium, had the effect of taking the vagrants off 
the roads, but had no reforming influence on them. Much the 
ne was to be said of the Labour colonies of Germany. But in 
et and notably at Witzwyl in the Canton of perns he 
ice : To hopeful system in force. Under tbis heny a 
eae for providing the genuine labourer in searcl a 
k X h food and lodging at a ‘ rest-house `; while the habitua 

a ah the drunkard, or the ‘ work-shy’ man, after one or two 

k ‘has from the police, is taken before a Magistrate, or 
Petiodg ee council, and committed to a forced eee A 
to Work Poms from six months to three years. T oe enas 

hard, while strenuous efforts are made to reform his 
If he prove violent or insubordinate he 1s transferred 


ary prison, but such cases are rare; and it appears that 
tly reformed. 


which serves 


x an ordin 
yof th 


ese are passed on to a free Labour colony, 


62 
Vagran’ i 
sı 99?ancy Report, p. 58. 63 Ibid. p. 59. 
lbid, p. 59. 3 65 Poor Law Conference, 1908-9, p. 459. 
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as a sort of half-way house : others are retained as om 

Witzwyl, while for others situations are found by 5 Officers 

for the purpose. The net cost of the forced Tabon PA 

said to be very small,“ and might quite possibly pron ae is 

than our present method of dealing with vagrants.‘ x cheaper 

\ that the annual cost of our prisoners is about 23]. Der Rer 
local prisons and 27l. in convict prisons. The Vagrane eal 
mittee considered that the net cost of a Labour Colonie 
not, in the long run, exceed 4s. or 5s. weekly—about 131. a 5 
The average cost of the indoor pauper in England and W 
Əql. 14s. 103d. a year.” 

Here, then, is the framework of a system which is, at any rate 
worth an experiment. Something of the kind has, in fact het 
recommended by the Vagrancy Committee,” and these econ 
mendations were adopted by the Poor Law Commission. 


Com. 
boul 
Year," 
ales ig 


| The character of the various institutions composing ths | lo 
system would be made to correspond with the characters of their | x 
respective inmates. They would show a gradation of régime qu 
from the highest, where the conditions would be least severe, Wl 
and reforming influences would have the fullest play, to | i0 
the lowest, which, as the Vagrancy Committee recommend, | T 
should be a colony of a penal type. To the highest of them would | ™ 
be sent the workhouse loafer, the work-shy, the shiftless, and ne 
others ‘trembling on the verge of but not yet sunk in habitual f ti 
vagrancy : to the lowest would be ultimately consigned the utterly f st 
demoralised characters who are criminals in all but name. 
But with the vagrant as with the loafer the fullest powers ; | X 
detention must be given or the scheme will fail. The wo i 
system of short sentences will necessarily disappear, ia a 
detention which is to replace it should be of a different Ro. T 
altogether. Its discipline must needs be strict, its cont ane 1 a 
Inviting, but, except in the penal colony, there should be i onthe f te 
of the prison about it. For its aim is not punishment, Me tection | o 
one hand, the reform of the inmate, on the other oe anton | ih 
of the community. This principle of ‘ preventive F: “angos | x 
embodied in the Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, and ae jem f th 
b of the Statute is worth studying. Section 10, subsec ait ence 0 Ne 
powers the Court in certain circumstances to pas$ i it 18 | q 
x preventive detention on an habitual criminal, of lif i 
opinion that by reason of his criminal habits an she offende 
it is expedient for the protection of the public h a gis | : 
i should be kept in detention for a lengthened period Ean “a L 
E is the true principle to apply to the loafer and the 4 me h 
gs [010 
: 66 Vagrancy Report, p. 68. 67 Ibid. p: 8l. ; 
69 39th Report Local Government Board, xii. __ 431. 
70 Vagrancy Report, pp. 74-82. 71 Report, P- 
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_ 4 should be treated not as a punishment but as a measure 
‘hy protection of the public, like a sanitary regulation. Or, as 
fot Vagrancy Report puts it, that ‘as far as possible, the habitual 
ibe i should be treated not as a criminal, but as a person 

etention on account of his mode of life? It is 
ted, and rightly insisted, that the detention should be accom- 
Fa by efforts at reform, but we must not be over-sanguine about 
i success: For it is to be feared that the confirmed loafer and 
ihe habitual yagrant are seldom capable of being reformed. It isa 
mistake to suppose that the typical pauper is merely an ordinary 
pason who has fallen into distress through adverse circumstances. 
{sarule he is not an ordinary person, but one who is constitution- 
ily a pauper, a pauper In his blood and in his bones. He is made 
{inferior material, and therefore cannot be improved up to the 
vel of the ordinary person. It is not suggested that pauperism 
per se is capable of hereditary transmission as a definite integral 
quality ; but it is clearly, to a great extent, the outcome of qualities 
which can be so transmitted. Speaking broadly, pauperism is a 
ioken of the inferior capacity which belongs to an inferior stock. 
The hereditary nature of this incapacity may lighten the moral 
reproach against the loafer and the vagrant, but it emphasises the 
necessity of protecting the community against them, and, in par- 
ticular, of protecting it against the perpetuation of the degenerate 
stocks which they represent. 

This is an aspect of the case which, till lately, has been too 
much overlooked, but it is really the most important factor in the 
poblem, seeing that it affects not only ourselves but our posterity. 
On this ground alone the proper authorities should be invested 
pete power of segregating and deta E 
P i RNN who burden the present and P sie iid 
T, a ite ihe bie tonse Ae Si ae arci 
trea exons of vie Vagrancy Committee on Wass i isa 
than v Inadequate. They propose a Le 4 > ae 
ean : months or more than three yo: 5 i A NR x 

awe a Suffice for cases in which reform 1s ie awa F Fs 
Nothing a is man who either cannot or will not be a of ee 
tami of permanent detention will efet oe ae E 
bot of th a Even the full-blown Socialism of Be EDET t z Z 

£ a Commi a REN ; 2 i T the Cam $ 
mittes for of detention ,’* which is favourec ake a o Ea 
the Ro = considering the eugenic aspects of Poor an 
la Jal Commission on the Feeble-minded, and various Poor 


'S indeed an urgent necessity that the confirmed pauper and 


ji Vagrancy, Report, p. 59. 73 Ibid. p T6. 
Yor 74 Minority Report, p. 1238. $ 
UXX No, 417 3% i 
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the habitual vagrant should be eliminated as quickly gaan oy, 
rigorously preventing them from reproducing their Pele 
future quality of our race is rousing the alarm of all ee ii 
all sides we hear notes of warning that the strong, the PT 
worthy are on the decrease ; the weak, the unhealthy, the OY, the 
on the increase : and if this process goes on unchecked tie 
“will soon arrive at extinction by the climination of ‘all 
able to carry it on.’ Reforming measures of this king 
habitually opposed by the sentimentalism which seems to i ate 
ing common sense ; but, as the Lugenic Committee report “nn 
public could see the facts as they are there would be much ] A 
sentimentalism in the matter.’ ° It is, indeed, high time the 
this should be brushed aside in the presence of what threatens to he 
a national danger. Moreover, sentimentalism js largely responsible nal 
for that misplaced sympathy with the idle, the unfit, and even the aD 
criminal, which masquerades as benevolence, and is all the more m 
dangerous on that account. And it is partly responsible, at any rate, 
for the lazy toleration which has been extended to the current to 
Socialist doctrines which would ruin the State for the sake of | M 
the individual, and bring down the individual in the ruin of the par 
State. Nevertheless, if we are to have Socialism we must be Kee 
prepared to pay the price; and a stricter control of our social ah 
relations is part of the price. If the community is to be made J ™ 


9 


Who are 


responsible for the support of all its members it must be entitled i 
in self-defence to determine who its members shall be, and upon 9 
what condition its support is to be provided. The only other a 
alternative would be a gigantic system of outdoor relief, which any 
would beggar the country—nay, would beggar the world. “dl Gh 
The ‘charge ’ said to be imposed on the community by the1 ‘ 
rich is an empty fiction, fashioned only for the gratification z Do 
political antipathies and social spite. The charge of the ia i al 
is a solid and seridus reality, which weighs grievously sone bh 
shoulders of the present generation, and, unless we take 1 Pa 
heed of it, may overwhelm those which are to come. 4 
f 
Norman PEARSON f 
sa B | be 
75 Bugenics Review, November 1910, p. 171. 76 Ibid. P- i 4 
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n COUNTRY HOUSE VISITS 

Ie 

te 

it- ive live in an age of specialists. The amateur is losing every. ý 
Ù shere his precarious footing on the structure of life. He is i 
$ profoundly discouraged, soon he will cease to exist. The water- 
: | eolour drawings and portfolios of music, belonging to gocd- 
le mtwed people cursed with the artistic temperament, have dis- 
" appeared from country houses, while the same broad principle 
o nay be laid down about country-house entertaining itself. 

‘ A high standard has been raised, and those who are not able 
i(i i conform to it by providing their guests with the best of 
if tooting, fishing, or golf, no longer have the courage to invite 
fo jatties to spend a few days at their country seat. I for my part 
e | epet these changes; there was something naive and charming 
j dout the do-nothing days spent under the sheltering roofs of 
lo mambitious country houses, provided the visit was not paid too 


lite in the year. These parties of my younger days contrast 
strangely with the Saturday to Monday caravanserais that fatigue 
isso horribly q uring the London season, and the shooting weeks 


h | “which one is pledged three months or so ahead. Failing to fill 
M ie of this nature ranks as the sin against the Holy 

le ost. 

f England is rich in manor-houses, whereas she is singularly 

| te in houses of the calibre of Longleat and Hatfield, and in 

on Probability ancestral halls such as those inhabited by the blue- 

Yo oded men and maidens of Mr. Galsworthy’s romance ‘ The 


| a , thanks to the drastic methods of the Chancellor, will 
| a ccome obsolete. Possibly a larger scope will be found for z 
| In the future as sanatoria and lunatic asylums. ie 
| be ave a theory that an expression of the national genius can 3 
} p24 im the small country houses I am trying to describe. ; 
} Y of th ‘chitecture. built in the golden stone 
} “the vy, em gems of architecture, built in the go i 
| % -col e of England, or in stone married to flint, or bricks 
| a £ wed with the patina of time, they lie brooding on water 
f dep S, or perched on a ridge of downland. Others less vener- 
| avp 8 to the ‘H was a house’ type, but all of them 
} Mo have cherished and tended by generations of small gentry, 
Ye Bee their roots deep down in a yeoman ancestry, walls that 
n warmed by the love of father and son, besides being 
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mellowed by sunshine and weather ; gardens w] 
that have ceased to bear are shaded by pergol 
erass paths, and sun-dials so moss-grown the 
quickly time is flying. 

Tt is to a manor of this kind that I am leading you. y 
approach it in the right spirit, prepared a little for the « Must 
reign of dullness,’ yet with no horrid sense of apprehensio entl 
haunts one on the threshold of a grander style. The choise 
of the stateliest homes in Country Life are instinet Aten 
dread. I never see views of the Terraced Walk, the ie a 
Garden, the Visitors’ Wing without an almost physical eit 
of terror. How empty and passionless they look, these fat yr 
prints, yet with what burning longing one has yearned to ie 
such scenes when animated by the febrile va-et-vient of felloy 


rere Old esp 
as of Modern y 
y ca ; 
Y cannot mark how 


ion 


guests ! 
The invitation of the old days was issued, perhaps, three weeks 
before the day named—it was written by the hostess in a smooth 
J pen hand on crested writing-paper. The crest has often pleased 
me, a pointer toying with a peony, or some such device above a 
motto obscurely paradoxical. 
It was couched in simple language; there was a veil of 
mystery, too, which lent enchantment to some of its promises 
‘to mect a few friends,’ or ‘some others will be here.’ It was 
coy—‘ We hope to tempt you,’ and deprecating—' Cannot we 
persuade you?’ Thus, dexterously, the net was spread. 
Revisiting is pleasanter than the experience of a first visit. 
I forget which Wordsworth liked best in Yarrow. Personally 
speaking, I am ill at ease in a strange house, but I return toa 
familiar one with a comfortable feeling of security; the aoi 
however, is never an easy gulf to bridge, both hosts and ea 
sink to unfathomable depths of platitude. A masterly aa 
Bradshaw fortunately enables me to evade these gani 
arriving late, and I immediately accept the challenge 0! mae 
shown to my room. . + what IML 
The visitor’s bedroom is his castle, and I know just W jth the 
mine to be. A little worn and faded, but comfortable m foot- 
early Victorian comfort of chintz fourposters and E in 
stools. Good mahogany furniture, made by O fashion 
fifties, a hob grate with a kettle, and in a little ee caniel 
bookcase a strange medley of books—flotsam and Je nE iw 
here by a tide of guests. The works of Miss pags zies, 8 Ë 
Tauchnitz volumes of Robert Hichens, some antho og efore ihe 
of Parnell, Whitaker’s Almanack, and the Bible. tjon: 
fire a not too luxurious armchair invites me to mes ess a 
No fear of ghosts in such a room as this, but ough at lef 
creepy fecling in some beautiful Tudor halls, ene" 
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mut ie 
Crs H Ays j : t 
S ake the visit disagrecable, no Capuan ease under the pale 
ee rivets and lace-trimmed sheets of Rothschild’s châteaux 

Do Glyn’s romances—nothing of the white walls and sav 
ust md „nes which belong essentially to the super-cottage arene 
tle ia of nowadays—the bedroom that I love (apologies to the 
ich E i strikes a graver note. I love it, and its spacious hanging 
Jhs Bed which amply accommodates my wardrobe. aes 
his Ei frst evening of the four which I have been invited to 
a f end here is, perhaps, the most trying. 
on J = mhe guests come down wan and tired. They have removed 
Y f se stains of travel, but their more acute consciousness is a little 


dby the hours they have spent at various junctions, and the 
vollection that a maid has allowed a derelict kit-bag to drift 
relentlessly forward on the main line instead of anchoring it to 
ihe bulk of the luggage. People eye each other with a vague 
suspicion , they become more genial later under the influences of 
food and drink. 

After dinner the bridge table calls, two or three of us take a 
yerfunctory interest in the hostess’ game of patience, she plays 
leftly with a flow of small talk, and a flash of diamond half-hoop 
tings: One couple, isolated on a sofa by ‘force majeure,’ have 
at next each other during dinner, but these accidents will 
lappen, and the hours kept are not late ones. 

Our host is set in a low key, he depresses the social mercury 
byan equal distrust of the climate and the partridge prospects. 


dolle 


e G ; P 
nie Composition of a successful party is as uncertain as a 
© same receipt does not always procure the same 
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result, and in both cases the hostess has to gamble y 
and wives are dull together, and it is a little hazard ush 
them separately. One cannot help welcoming a : a to 
hallowed by custom and recognised by Mrs, Grundy Pn k 
and woman can be invited together without any be at Ne tha 
the bush. The responsibility of entertaining hen 
to vanishing point, and one can ignore cheerfully the r 
agreements varied by a languid indifference they chow Gd 
each other—in public at Teast. Wards 

For the sake of argument we will imagine a 
fashioned type. A snug forgathering of seven or eight am 
able people—our host and hostess entertain in at moe 
during the summer and autumn months. A mild rubric jg A 
followed by them on these occasions, and by the well-diseipline 
guests they have invited. Let me introduce them. 

From the other side of the county—a misleading phrase we 
often use—come neighbours, a blameless couple in the prime of 
life. He is a familiar figure on election platforms, and in less 
stirring times gravitates by some natural law to every agricul- 
tural show. His time and energy are thus fully spent; he also 
organises County Council lectures within a radius of ten miles 
from his home, a distance which his overworked and rather under- | 
bred carriage horses can carry him. She is a gentle, faded | 
woman, an accomplished bazaar-opener, and the secretary of the 
local Nursing Association (which she works on the Holt-Ockley 
system). 

A literary flavour is given to the party by the presence © 
man of letters, who is presented to us by the host, with a voice 
carefully modulated for the editorial note. One is usually take 
at a hopeless disadvantage from being unacquainted en y 
author’s works. When there is no answering spark of ae 
tion, the gentleman is pronounced to be a great ae 
rock-gardens, and the writer of that charming volume * i iali 
the Moraine.’ A tall willowy lady, also staying here, ee m | 
gift, we are told, but writes almost entirely in the Pa 
dialect; the padding of the party consists of a part: aa sayin 
mental, both invited to meet an American girl whosé aire af 
are not entirely appreciated by the ladies, and a fema a a guests 
the house on whom devolves the fagging for hosts 
alike. d h is dows 

Our eligible young man is in the —th Hussats, an 
Brigade-Major to the Territorial Brigadier. 
bronzed and inarticulate. The War Office nee willing 
our second line of defence while such men are swe pos 
these billets! True, it is regrettable that he E our post 
interest in the Boy Scouts, a movement with whi 
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u Jentificd himself whole-heartedly, but his winters are busy; by 
5 gint of untiring effort and much travelling, he manages to hunt 


four days 2 weck with provincial packs, and in the summer he 


ca seems 10 be away a ae dase i } ; 

out He has met the = a he pon once before, on a homeward- 
ced pound voyage from India where she had been doing the Mutiny 
dis. cities. He vaguely remembers her neat ankles on a deck-chair ; 
ands ihis young officer is vague, so the headquarters of the County 


Association assure me. 


And now we have become known to each other, let us hear 
ihe programme which lies before us. It is lightly sketched out on 
ihe first evening by our hostess, while the coffee is being handed 
round. The thread of her narrative is broken for an instant when 
the American ‘ bud’ produces a cigarette from a Russian enamel 
cigarette case, but after a tremor of involuntary consternation, 
she resumes ib again with what Jane Austen describes in Mrs. 
Bennet as ‘ unwearying civility.’ 

The day after our arrival our host has provided an old-fashioned 
day’s partridge shooting, with an occasional drive ; the ladies, he 
hopes, will lunch with the guns—delightful. The second day a 
motor expedition to the dear old minster, which well deserves a 
visit from all lovers of Early Perpendicular—there is a pause dur- 
ing which the listeners feel a little anxious; the third day there 
isa lawn-tennis tournament (ah! we breathe again) at a neigh- 
bouring club-ground. On the fourth day ‘ relâche’ both morning 
and afternoon, though this is purely unintentional. The ducal 
sarden party, at which the ladies of the party were to have figured, 
as been postponed. The cause of this disappointment proyides 
à topic which seems inexhaustible. The dear Duchess is doing 
“test cure; she was really on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
a Tady Agatha announced her fixed determination to marry 

xford Don, who has sworn allegiance to the Independent 


see Party. This, if I may say so, is the leat motif of our ed 

ne a 8 conversation. Although this stricken family is quite ie 

tees ka to us before our arrival, at the end of the visit we seem “ 

à 1e supine Duchess. Nor does it demand any great stretch ig 

foolish imagination to visualise the aristocratic, if somewhat be 
» facial angle of her daughter. E 


is: acne shown a large signed photograph of the lady I feel it F 
0 me’ to makke some suitable remark. The heavy silver 


T TAS : ae 
of noe taken off the piano, which, by the way, is not available f 
old A ea eal instrument from the number of fine pot-plants the 2 
m j oting hibits on it. I take refuge in generalising on the want 

p 


bokp uälity in photographs of this kind. Even Lady Agatha 
® Miss Zena Dare. My hostess quite agrees with me, she 
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Noy 
prefers miniatures, and fetches some execrable ones f Oy, Pi 
spection. I have learned to dread the portraits A ot yan ; 
miniatures more especially, and those pastels which the friends, h 
as ‘soft.’ My host creates a welcome diversion b CY deserity, i 
He appears, however, to be in a positively Saul-like modA Us, 4 
and I can discover no David in the party. He directs a tow ate | i 

SUE, I 


remarks against the weather, and makes expeditions into the fy 
hall to test it, causing an icy draught to circulate round then 
of the bridge-players. The glass is falling, he assures Us Ta 
reminded, as I watch him knocking it, of a blackbird tapping a d 
a worm, with a beady eye, and his head on one side. A ddt al 
scrutiny of the other kind of barometer takes place also. That 3 
glass box, which has its place in every well-ordered country Pe, 
house, in which a spirit hand seems to trace a prophetic scrawl 
on the chart. 


The day of the shoot is disconcertingly fine in open defiance of th 
the oracles. ‘The stain of autumn is on the trees, and, like showers nt 
of confetti, the leaves are blown from them, while we sit under | 
the lee of a boundary fence which takes the keen edge from a of 
north-west wind. After luncheon we are invited to gaze at the 
rows of slaughtered game. We prod the birds with our umbrellas \ 
and shooting-sticks, and turn from them and a horrible Gehenna th 
of ginger-beer bottles to walk home across the stubble. m 

By this time we have all become more or less intriguée by the T 
fair Bostonian, but we are too delicate-minded to inquire if she an 


is an heiress; we have merely discovered that her Christian name 


is Sadie—her other name is less fortunate, but as she will change al 
it for one recorded in De Brett we need not worry. To use a i 
of her own expressions, there is a great deal of “get up and g? : 
out’ about Miss Sadie. a A on 

While our hostess’s attention is absorbed by then ray ty 
beautiful piece of Queen Anne plate which refuses to boil ane i a 
persistently, some of us feel emboldened to question her 38 0 3 15 
receipt of an excellent home-cured ham which appeared ch s | te 
previous evening, and was highly commended by all ibe F tered, f 0 
The secret will die with her, I fear, for, though obviously F reveal f Ù 
she became almost sphynx-like in her determination not Yong 
it. 4 poes f m 

Looking back on these days, I remember the frozen Bie M 
of the drive to the minster. The eligible Hussar i po 1 J 

ed in 


in his Rolls Royce, others less favoured follow 
Panhard belonging to the house. To linger in the ¢ ; of the gale: 
seemed a kinder fate than to drive back in the eee ly at those 
so we loitered in the echoing aisles, and gazed abstra aa a A 
paris of the Abbey of which we knew the nomen e gaud gss 
poetess’s delicate susceptibilities were outraged PY 
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4 ying of some ancient tracery, a window presented by the relict 

ee mented mayor. Fortunately the eyes of Miss Sadie were 
ue : and she expressed as much admiration for this as for the 
: ee putiresses ooN, pieno ar She managed to escape 
F: ‘ie immediately in as ae rero siuet they were not to be 
i wal in the town, but a pan 2 pepper-and-salt rubber-soled sand 
i shoes were purchased to wear on the following day. 
à R T understood the system of these new fangled lawn- 
‘ is tournaments. i However many times one is ruefully 
A jofeated by hard-hitting couples, there is always another pair 
or anxious to play one the allotted seven games. Jt lasts an inter- 
ty minable time, the balls are wet and sodden, the players weary 
at and footsore, the lawns are drenched with dew before the prizes 


Ly reassigned. Those who merely looked on sat dazed, unable to 


=| watch the flight of the ball, and aware only of a kinematograph of 
white flannel trousers. We concluded rather sadly at the end of 
of the evening, judging by thie violence of the service which spared 
Is nether age nor sex, that truly the days of chivalry aré dead. 
er The doctor and his wife won; he had to hurry away to a case 
a of appendicitis, and his better half carried off the trophies. 
je The last day dawns—a pearly mist picrced later by the sun. 
as We ramble in the garden, though September has wrought havoc 
1a there, the rank wild growth of annuals not yet uprooted, Michael- 
mas daisies bent by the storms, and starry Japanese ancmones. 
iè The border is still charming, and speaks of loving ministrations 
16 and a carefully chosen colour-scheme. It is, however, critically 
je vewed by one of the ladies, a rival gardener, no doubt, who repeats 
e tl intervals a remark one so often hears, and which does not carry 
1e Mmviction : ‘Ours is such a cold clay soil.’ Before the full blaze 
el of midday the young people visit the rose-beds, Miss Sadie is 
; Sects them, for the V isitors oo ee a so oe 
$ 3 she ad—it is a pretty picture—I press the button 
5 Mee, After luncheon the male guests grow restive; we are 
¢ nnpod under the beech trees, the postponement of the 
4 rae garden party is again deplored, the men find themselves 
|, f tony: ect about the weather with a mechanical ee 
l f tay) ae a day for this time of year! Ano : is a 
ames of Sadie is outraged by their lethargy , an a 5 e fa 
s menta] a books. She galvanises the little gon in 3 Ea er 
s | fing, 3 y- French novels are mooted ; the young ee oes 
ji dhy ee 1€ merely says, Do recommend me Bove a a 
is lone h “Proper, but not aggressively squalid.’ She w ould have 


eae to have left this unsaid ; luckily she herself is so thim- 
Sclally that she notices the goose-flesh of the older 
i Cherri Murmurs one or two disarming names—Pierre Loti, 
4 162, Octave Feuillet. Then the talk is of recent American 
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literature. Miss Sadie explores a somewhat danger 

with the literary man. We feel instinctively that pi territor 

a bowing acquaintance with Emerson and Bawi has only 

ranges over a wide field which covers Buster Brown Ber She 

James, but she seems most familiar with the first. E Willian 

The slow-footed hours pass, and are marked only by 
which, when borne across the lawn, arouse a frenzy SpA 
the part of the two dogs, a black Pomeranian and a came on 
terrier. These have likewise to be chastened for a maT fox 
habit of truffle-hunting on the croquet ground; they tear cening 
lawn remorselessly. ‘ Up the 

The young men leave us towards tea-time, both have been 
unexpectedly called to town, the summons synchronising rather 
curiously with our visit to the minster. The luggage is piled 
high on the back seat of a dog-cart, a struggling half-broken 
Labrador is also held there with difficulty. This animal, more 
suited to coursing than to any other sport, has aroused the execn. 
tions of host and keepers by persistently running hares. Miss 
Sadie sees its owner depart with a pang, though she realises sadly 
that she has not scored a single point below the line. 

The visit is over, already the rush of the outer world is making 
itself heard in our ears, there is a Jingering melancholy in all 
good-byes. 

We look sentimentally at the silhouette of house and garden. 
Lights wake up at the windows, it is time to go indoors—the place 
has become dear to us—more dear, perhaps, because we are leaving 
it to-morrow, but we cannot analyse our sensations very clearly, 
the dressing-gong has rung. n i 

The last evening is like the first. The shaded brillian 
candles on the bridge-table, the murmur of voices from the a ' 
the host’s short laugh, a little grim, perhaps, and presiding pA | 
the scene, conscious, yet indulgent of all our shortcom gin in 
hostess playing patience—she is, perhaps, reading Ou! de ea 
the chance fall of all those cards, it is pleasant to hear t se het 
snap as she plays them, and to watch the swift TOC e the 
hands. The diamond rings flash. The last evening 16 
first, and makes me believe in a sort of cosmic 


telegy 
of ban! rams 


stability 2 


continuity. ended o | 

Those things which, on first entering this room, Tai 
captious sense of beauty, seen through the mist of fam n i 
no power to hurt us. The mid-Victorian ‘ pouffs a he the 1 
the cut-glass chandelier, the sexless Carpaccios W i | 
walls, we overlook, because, like a thread of gold a ade f 
the skein, there are really fine objets d’art which aoa persto, 
coloured engravings and mezzo-tints, satinwood ee treat 
two Romney portraits, these, as well as the rest, 
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yi 
K Rios the parent does not love the comely child more than 
N al ) favoured one, the owner of the unequal possessions is not 
è the Be 


T aing 10 cast out oe Ce of i: = ee happy in its taste. 

a ay be wrong, A na nm ee J and 1 wish to lodge a 

nst those wsthetic vandals who purge old-fashioned 

a of everything ube wees a Bou to a period to which 
ox | ignite dealers have given a meretricious value. 


ing 4 a 2 
he put this is mere digression—we must make our farewells. 

sme, the early starters, express their gratitude and their regret f 

h ’ Š k ne 2 5 i 
en f gf leaving over the bedroom candlesticks which, owing to the í 

mertain temper of the electric light, a friendly butler still pro- 

vides—others are obliged to go through these formalities with host 

inj hostess the following morning on the front doorsteps. Form- 

ities, it is true, but we are conscious of a genuine sadness; the i 

thapter is at an end; it may be that the book is closed. 

Partir, c'est mourir un peu. 
On laisse un peu de soi-même 
Dans chaque heure et en tout lieu. 
BARBARA WILSON. 
jn 
wl 
ae | 
he 
nd | i. 
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APPROXIMATE equilibrium between supply and demand and in 
correlative continuity of employment are obviously, in nite 
modern facilities for international intercourse, more dificult : f 
maintain when, in the present era, our staple industries ‘a 
dependent upon the fluctuating demands of foreign consumers 
than in former times when our economic condition was based upon 
inter-consumption within our own shores. 

The coal industry is almost singular in maintaining a steadily 
increasing output, but it is subject to sharp variations in prices, | 
which, though they do not involve discontinuity of employment, 
result in considerable fluctuations in the scale of remuneration 
for labour. Our other main industries, and in a notable degree 
shipbuilding, encounter frequent, and often prolonged, periods 
of depression, accompanied by displacement of labour and redu 
tion in wages. | 

To these variable conditions of industry are to be attributed | 
by far the larger proportion of labour disputes, In these ts 
putes trade unions generally play a conspicuous part; they ia 
the agencies which control, direct, and finance the ae 
labour against capital; they are sometimes the initiating a l 
of strikes, more especially those which concern ine Pil | 
interests of the trade they represent. But trade yee nn 
pacific as well as belligerent functions in trade ae o 
often successfully, and sometimes unsuccessfully, à 


rork? a 
Re . Hho part of WA | 
restrain impetuous and unreasonable action on the r employ” 


men, or unfair and oppressive conduct on the Dea ions R 
and this is notably so in the case of ee he a eml | i 
wherein the officials act with a greater measure ol ¢ whio: 


o a jons; ; 
self-reliance than the officials of newly-established ul net 


: dise thet 
in their anxiety to enjoy popularity and not jeopardise recki” 4 
tions, are apt to follow the course which the C ih pr" 
spirit of excited workmen dictate rather than that w ag Wa 
and ultimate advantage enjoin. At times, inde ae 


3 series 3 
trated by the recent strike at the ‘ Combine es ders, 
men will reject the advice of tried and OE oir union’: 
most instances they submit to the guidance of t 
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Noy, ghe essential distinction between labour disputes of the present 
nd those which arose before the organisation of workmen in 
py nd their consolidation into federations of unions, is that in 
Tes strikes were sudden and spontaneous outbreaks of 
bor against labour conditions which were regarded as intolerable 
_ evo! ‘of plan for amelioration, destitute of representative guidance 
ter hiner for negotiation, and almost invariably terminating in 
iont of the strikers. 
ade ynions, on the other hand, being the vigilant guardians 
if the interests of labour, are in constant communication with 
lis 1 their constituents, and receive prompt information of every 
5 ‘t ‘jevance, however microscopic, consider any grievance, not only 
t | from tho point of view of the individuals aggrieved, but in relation 
are g bits effect upon questions of general policy, and occasionally antici- 
ners | pte the action of the workmen in the ventilation of grievances 
pon f mhich might otherwise remain for an indefinite period unremedied. 
Those who imagine that labour unrest and strikes are mainly 
lily | the creation of trade unions fall into grave error; in those days 
ices, | when trade unions were non-existent, or in their nascent state were 
ent, | dstitute of organising power, labour troubles were far more pre- 
tion | ‘valent, and, as in the conflicts between workmen and their 
gree employers which followed the repeal of the combination laws in 
ods | 184 and the Luddite riots of an earlier period, were accompanied 
due | bydisorders of a magnitude in comparison with which the recent 
disturbances were insignificant. What trade unions have done 
utol | to give intelligent direction to disputes when they arise, to pro- 
dix | "ie the means for waging war, and, without resort to violence, 
aw | YY unity of action to bring very formidable pressure, both direct 
sf 4 Md indirect, upon employers. 
ore’ Under a system of industrial competition, cessation of work 
er | n an elective means for protecting the interests of labour must 
Wes i necessity always play a considerable part, and the history of 
tho | ‘bone abundantly proves that strikes, although they may fail 
poy” their immediate purpose, have, from fear of their recurrence, 
ok | ie resulted in the ultimate improvement of the condition 
eos ar a workmen ; ‘strikes, whether confined to particular industries 
wi ire Pane to the magnitude of a servile war, have been, and still 
i" | inp ‘Ae final means by which labour has broken down or materially 
je |a jared what Adam Smith describes as ‘ the tacit but constant 
r | o pn combination ’ of employers not to raise wages. Later 
wi vith discuss whether, under the compen Ta ae oe 
us ‘lective Power of the State to devise means m EIA a 
é | “ligation ae its recent tentative efforts for the av 
i! of industrial disturbance. 


the tae calef gravity of the recent labour troubles arose from 


that the highly perfected organisation of the transport 
=No, 417 i 30 
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unions enabled them to impede the distribution of 
essential for the convenience and comfort of the whol Commodi 
and even for the adequate maintenance of the inhabits ulati 
of our towns; for ships and railways are now th aa 
means of serving our population with adequate 
is under present labour conditions an alarming fa 
engaged in the transport industry, who number at 
estimate not more than 6 per cent. of the total populatis libera] 
United Kingdom, could by a general strike paralyse na Of the 
carrying trade of the country. As was recently por Whole 
a Continental journal, those countries in which the popula 
largely rural—e.g., France with 41.42 per cent., German a M 
per cent., Austria 60.80 per cent., and the United States 38 64 
cent. of their populations engaged in agriculture—would not an 
in the same degree from interference with transport service as _ 
the United Kingdom, where the proportion engaged in agriculture | 
only amounts to 12.66 per cent. 

There is a widespread impression that trade unions exist solely 
or mainly for the purpose of regulating wages and hours of labour, 
and as a coercive agency for the redress of labour grievances. It | 
is true that these duties constitute an important part of their 
functions, but as regards the application of their funds and the | 
occupation of their officials they are quite subordinate to the 
expenditure and labour involved in the transaction of their business | 
as sick and accident benefit societies, as is demonstrated by their 4 
financial returns for the year 1909, a period of considerable labour | 
unrest. Of the total expenditure of sixteen principal mining | į 
and quarrying unions, amounting to 372,633., 17.7 per cent 


rincipal 
(65,7971.) was expended on labour disputes; of the princip? 
and shipbuilding | 


iy 
=i 


“a practi ' 
Supplies, ang i 
ct that Workiney J: 


(21,1151.) ; of the twenty principal textile unions, 2 a í 
per cent. (25,5561.); of the eleven principal transpor 


water) unions, 170,8941., 5.8 per cent. Obviously 19 e raking | i 
labour disturbance the dispute expenditure is larger, a 909, | ing 
mean expenditure over the period of ten years ending asf indus! | ig 
corresponding percentage was approximately : the m engine” | tio 


—a decade of exceptional disturbance—20 per cent. E transp f 


ing, etc., 6 per cent. ; the textile, 12 per cent. ; 
5 per cent. 

Trade unions have existed in this country fro nfine 
period, but their functions were for a long ima 
benefit purposes. In the eighteenth century, W 5 
assessment by justices of workmen’s wages becan! ie 
increased in number, and to a small extent attemP 
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osion of our industries, they became general in all trades, but 
č carried on 2 very unequal contest against employers, whose 
mpinations possessed a greater staying power than that pos- 
essed by combinations of workmen. Moreover, severe penal 
ciments were rigorously enforced against combinations of 
| “imen to improve the conditions of labour, their funds were 
nagre, their organisation weak and disintegrated, their leaders 
Bi imprisoned, and under these conditions trade unions played 
p efective part as a controlling or moderating agency in the 
disputes between employers and employed. Tt was not until the 
jeislation of 1870 and subsequent years that they were relieved 
from penal disabilities and their funds protected against fraudu- 
Í tnt misappropriation, or that they possessed any legal recognition, 
Upto that time negotiation, conciliation, or arbitration was rarely 
resorted to : strikes or lockouts were the almost inevitable outcome 
of misunderstandings between workmen and their employers, 
ind, after a bricf struggle, often disfigured by wild excesses, they- 
minated in the submission of the workmen. 
| Although accurate statistical information as to the number of 
| rikes in any given period is only of very recent origin, yet it is 
| catain that they are less numerous in those trades which are pro- 
niled with powerful unions than they were prior to the formation 
„ | ithe unions, and at the present time the number of workpeople 
mvolved in trade disputes in any one year forms but a very small 
Moportion of the total number of persons employed. In 1910, 
Í K year of the maximum number of persons involved in trade 
\ ee the persons so involved represented only 5 per cent. of 
5 otal number of persons employed in industrial occupations, 
t ‘anst 2.9 in both 1908 and 1909. 
: ae of Trade statistics inform us that the aggregate number 
| adhdine o days available for the whole industrial poppa 
} 4000 0 0G agricultural labourers and seamen, may be estima ed a 
fù 1910 000, and that the aggregate duration of all the PNE 
: u N 9,894 831 working days, or, spread over the eee 
aH I disputes, Population, the amount of working time lost owing to 
| io vas less than one day per head of the industrial popula- 
| ime „< COal-mining industry represented the greatest loss of 
| lleen macys per head of those employed—but the condition of 
| invoty Han was abnormal, the application of the Eight Hours 
1 | Mats of i something like a revolution in the working Be 
| fttilieg. ne men employed and the domestic conditions of their 
Nt been, and even now the difficulties resulting therefrom have 
fiction altogether adjusted. It was therefore inevitable that 
Should arise in the efforts of the men to secure the full 
302 
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view the number of these disputes may 
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benefit of the Act, and, on the other hand, o 

preserve the profitable working of their mines 
But however insignificant from a purel 


f the Employer y 
. mG 
y statistical n 


be, they ; Nt gp 
| and physical distress, in hey involve a ly! 
measure of mental and physical distress, inflict Serious fi 


loss upon employers and employed, and in an era of keer 
national competition probably entail permanent infuse Mter. 
of the trades involved. It is therefore a matter e Some 
necessity for the State to address itself to the task of end me 
ing to devise a method whereby disagreements between ft 
and employed may in their initial stages be adjusted by an me 
which will command the general confidence of those immediata} 
concerned. ge 
In considering this problem, it is desirable to note what are th a! 
most fruitful causes of labour disputes, to review the results, anj 
observe the means by which those results have been attained, Tp 
number of disputes involving stoppage of work reported to the 
Board of Trade in 1910 was 531, which affected 515,165 work- 
people. Of these, no fewer than 117,000 were engaged in mining, 
Disputes concerning wages or hours of labour accounted for 44 per 
cent. of the persons directly involved—viz. 167,000—and it is | 
significant, in view of the charges made against trade unions, that 
trade-union questions only represented about 9 per cent. of the I 
persons involved, a figure slightly above the mean for the preceding im 
ten years, which was about 8 per cent. It is obvious that ae 
concerning wages and hours of labour, which affect the individui IE 
workman in a direct and immediate manner, are from ther naa | 
more difficult to adjust by external agencies than what are n, 
trade-union disputes—e.g., which raise the question of the ee 
tion by employers of trade unions as negotiating Ret wl 
part of their workmen, the co-operation of workmen ye ania | 
thetic’ strikes with workmen in other trades who ihe 5 dispute * 
general rules regulating rates of wages in a given ent ve indi | 
concerning these matters, though they ultimately i the wok 
vidual interest, in their immediate effect mainly coe solution | 
men only as constituents of an organic entity, and the i ] 
therefore be approached in a spirit of equanimity an are the nea | 
As already observed, conciliation and arbitra f the " | 
of settling a considerable number of labour dispu ee pg welt | 
reported disputes in 1910 involving stoppage ° we the at A 
settled, and if we turn to the record provide E find t 
Trade of the most important disputes in DN per 
were ninety-eight in number, of which sixty-"9 Ah 
mining industries. Of these sixty-five, the battled A 
: > : d were Y e adj” 
which were of very brief duration an d, seve? wer 
negotiation between employers and employed, 
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rr 
8 ty pitration and one by conciliation ; and of these eight disputes, 
am settled by the Board of Trade under the Conciliation Act 
Int of i 06. Of the remaining thirty-three disputes in various trades, 
lang 1Y were settled by arbitration ; but of the whole number— 
ancil | OB yeight—it is noteworthy that twenty-eight terminated in the 
Iter. me ditional submission of the workmen, and in fifty-three out 
some ae ninely-cight disputes wages were directly in issue, and 
gent “girectlY in a considerable proportion of the residue. 
our. M iatistics by no means fairly represent the part which arbitra- 
loyers a and conciliation occupy in the settlement of disputes. ‘The 
hority ost significant proof of the growing tendency of employers and 
lately “ale to resort to conciliatory methods is the fact that those 
| engaged in the leading industries of the country have, by 
te the iheir representative associations of employers and employed, 
a mlered into agreements whereby disputes are referred to boards 
Py: d arbitration or conciliation. As an illustration of the nature of 
o these agreements, the following extracts from an agreement made 
ning in 1907 between the Engineering Employers Federation and the 
pet \malgamated Society of Engineers will be of interest. To this 
itis wreement the Steam Engine Makers’ Society, the United 
that Machine Workers’ Association, the Society of Amalgamated Tool 
i the Workers, the Scientific Instrument Makers’ Society, the National 
odin Society of Smiths and Hammermen, and the United Kingdom 
putes Society of Amalgamated Smiths and Strikers have become parties, 
idul aditshould be noted that the Amalgamated Socicty of Engineers 


ae | “among the wealthiest and most powerful trade unions in this 
mel | try. The agreement commences with the recital that 


sy The Federation on the one hand, and the trade unions on the other, 
n the 4 being convinced that the interests of each will be best served and the rights 
mp Each best maintained by a mutual agreement, hereby, with a view to 
trikes | Nod friction and stoppage of work, agree as follows: 


of A The federated employers shall not interfere with the proper functions 
e trade unions, and the trade unions shall not interfere with the em- 


loyers 
yers in the management of their business. 


putei 
indi 


a | asa employer may belong to the Federation, and every workman 
| Ev ong to a trade union or not, as either of them think fit. 

oF | ploy, Pano yer may employ any man, and every workman may take 
pesti EN with any employer, whether the workman or the employer 
e i the irae to a trade union or to the Federation respectively. 
eo f Nith reat unions recommend all their members not to oie to Mes 
rd d 0 object “a workmen, and tho Federation recommend all their aeoea 
the! g à trade Eroa ploy union workmen on the ground that they are me 3 

NO w, a . 
oi Ülari wm shall be required as a condition of employment to make a 


Vith a as to whether he belongs to a trade union or not. ; 
by their @ vlew to avoid disputes, deputations of workmen shall be received 
is the sett overs by appointment for mutual discussion of any question 
Compe: ae of which both parties are directly concerned, or it shall 
nt for an official of the trade union to approach the local 
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secretary of the employers’ association with regard Noy, 
or it shall be competent for either party to Dna 
conference, to be held between the local associ 
heal na A : ; n of employe. -è loca 
ocal representatives of the trade unions. PLoyergs and a 
ths 


Failing settlement at a local conference of an 
it, it shall be competent for either party to refer t 
board of the Federation and the central authori 
trade unions concerned. 


3 question brous 
u 

y of the trade t 

0) 

The passages I have above quoted deal in a br 


ae : ; : oad and 
spirit with three questions of paramount i x ~ Senerou 
I q Į nt importance affectin 


relations of employers and employed. They re vee oe the 
of the employers the full status of the trade unica fs mg 
agency on behalf of the workmen ; on the part of the Tork u 
remove the ban of exclusion from non-union workmen aaa } 7 
part of both parties they accept the principle and establish th i 
practice of remitting disputes to the consideration of a joint board $ 
of workmen, trade union officials and employers. fy 
Agreements of a similar character and form have been estah. | 4 
lished between the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and the | re 
various trade unions connected with shipbuilding, the Federatin | V 
of Master Cotton-spinners, the various employés’ associations and | ( 
the trade unions of the cotton-weaving industry, the Durham, | a 
Northumberland and Yorkshire coalowners’ and miners’ unions, | s 
and in numerous other trades. aoe 
We thus observe that the efforts of the leading trade unions | s 
and of some of the most important of the employers’ unions a d 
directed towards the attainment of conciliatory methods for the | 4 
prevention and termination of disputes. : 
The vexed question of trade-union recognition still reman ' d 
open as regards many important industries, notably the crane 
it lay at the root of the recent railway dispute. The employers m i, 
adduce many formidable reasons against acceptance of the ar | 
ciple. It would undoubtedly tend towards the aggrandise aj E; 
the unions to which it was conceded ; every workman would E 
with realise that it was his interest to become a P |» 
body which was regarded by his employers as the au mie | 
medium for the discussion and settlement of grievances, abl 0 
organism so perfected would be able to bring m0? 1 set! | f 
pressure to bear upon employers than unions can “peter? a 
conditions. On the other hand, friendly relations sn ebt f 
ployers and trade unions on the outbreak of any diero oficii ; 
the employer to confer with responsible and mera e ari h 
rather than excited and perhaps unreasonable men we on r ] : 
suspicion and distrust the most conciliatory ore a respet! i 


of their employers, but would be more dispos® ‘ale: 
advice of their own experienced and faithful offic! 


M 


oreo 
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fhe interest of the trade union and its leaders to discourage 


‘ai iis f possible prevent strikes, which necessarily entail heavy 
da m aiture, and in certain aggravated cases total depletion of 

A funds. For these reasons, fortified by the fact that 
vial W panion recognition ee pie whole worked extremely well 
ai ME yb or employers and employed, the balance of advantage seems 


tinctly in its favour. 


to be dis ? -t i i i k 
jliatory methods for the settlement of trade disputes are 


ci 
eto aos) making steady progress, but there is no ground for 
¢ ihe | gp optimistic view as to the future relations between employers 
part ead employed. Strikes which owe their origin to some petty mis- 
ating | understanding may, indeed, be prevented by well-conceived con- 
they | liatory methods. Nothing can be more pitiable so far as human 


nthe y mture is concerned than that the industry of a great geogra- 


1 the f phical area should be paralysed, many thousand men remain idle 
oard | for months, with the concomitant destitution and misery of their 

families, because a handful of men have a misunderstanding 
stab | with their employers as to what should be their proper rate of 
ithe | remuneration. Yet this is what actually took place last year in 
ation | Wales: a small number of men at one of the Cambrian Combine 
sand | Collieries were dissatisfied with their scale of payment, their 
ham, | employers refused to increase it, mutual bickering ended in the 
ions, | strike or lockout of these men; then their fellow-workmen at the 

wliery struck work, not for any grievance of theirs, but from 
nions | sympathy with the aggrieved workmen. Both sides remained ob- 
sare | urate, and then from this tiny spark spread a great conflagration, 
r the and 25,000 workmen employed in all the Combine Collieries left 


their work, and for many weary months the senseless battle was 
A 1 waged. My own observation, extending over many years, has 
porti | ‘tisfied me that a very large proportion of strikes could be avoided 
scat | “obduracy and pride did not prevent the parties from acting in a 
prin mtural manner. 

w f But there is a deep-seated cause which must for an indefinite 
a ie generally prevent the settlement by arbitration or concilia- 
: of labour disputes which involve hours of labour and rates of 


ia es, and indeed all those which touch the economic condition of 
bl our in relation to capital; there is undoubtedly a renaissance 


at socialistic movement of which the Chartists of the first half 
eo f i ee were the pioneers. ‘ ee 
nable ive ay s eaders of the Chartist movement regarded direct poe 
ciai f meee as the only true policy for the redress of labour griev- 
wi? f tion a for the attainment of their ultimate aim— the substitu- 
Tipe Collectivism for competitive capital; they had no 
phe A ue ion Y with trade unionism, nor indeed with co-operative pro- 
ove f ti or distribution ; they regarded both forms of labour organi- 
48 narrow, sectional and selfish in their policy, as constituting 
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an aristocracy of labour indifferent and even adverse 

interests of the proletariat. At the same time they to 
trade unions a series of organisations which, by . 
consolidation and co-operation might create and eee C 
mentary Labour Party, whose mission it should be tol ae 
successful consummation their grand ideal] of a scant aa loa 
The trade unions made a very feeble and inadequate E 1C State, 
the Chartist appeal, and, indeed, under the elector Š 
prior to 1869 they had scant opportunity of sending p 
representatives. In the latter part of the nineteen 


Y SR $ 
J Ccog a 


Broadhurst, 


ade-union leg 

5 Ader 

but they were sent less to serve the interests of labour at lag 
d 


than those of the particular industries with which they were ase 
z i : : J asso. 
ciated ; they were members of the Liberal Party, and had little or 
| no sympathy with socialistic ideals ; they were in no sense in} 
tors of the old Chartist traditions. That they exercised a quickening 
influence on both political parties in the promotion of measures 
in the interest of labour the most ungenerous critic must in 
justice concede, but their conformity to party requirements to some 
extent limited their freedom of action, and the preferment to 
office of Mr. Broadhurst, and subsequently Mr. Burt, definitely 
associated the old type of Labour representation with the Liberal 
Party. 

The election of Mr. Keir Hardie marked the advent of anew 
cra in Labour policy. He represented the Chartist conception that 
Labour must act as a political force, not in minute sections each 
pursuing its own particular advantage, but in unity and eee 
tion for the general good. His task was confronted with ma 
difficulties, and when in 1906 he became the chief of a small ra l 
pledged to his policy, there were about the same number of a fe 
tepresentatives, mainly from the mining districts, attached to © 
Liberal Party and repudiating his leadership. a ea OVE 

An active propagandism in the industrial districts ue ably | 
os trade unions to his policy, and, with a few GECORO Jabour 

Messrs. Burt, Fenwick, and Wilson, the dissentient dic the 
ah members acceded to his party and gave Mr. Kem Har 

leadership of some forty members. 

Ge Whether the Labour Party will continue as i 
mod political force is a matter of speculation. Its conn 3 
has certainly been modified since the accession © anxiety {0 
Jiabour members, the Liberal leaders display a natin’ minister 
conciliate its leaders, and though apparently no offer arty: to 
rank has been made to any member of the Teka gpackletot 
appointment of one of its most eminent members, © 
to an office under the Government affords a precede? 


heri- 


AE A T 


ay itp wane R 
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abou! members toa share of government tha t strikes at the root 
í ihat party independence aliah, in their case, has been so 
glously guarded by the Irish Party. The Labour Party, it is 
lil, bave departed from the wholesome practice of party manage- 
H by an annually elected chairman, assisted by a committee, 
snd have appointed a permanent leader which confers a hich 
jarger measure ol personal influence, and therefore facilitates the 
caitlement of differences with the party in power. 

" But whatever may be the destiny of the Labour Party, it has 
indoubtedly changed the conditions under which labour has carried 
on an unequal contest with capital, Formerly labour had no 
adequate machinery by which it could attract public interest to its 
srievances ; NOW it possesses a Parliamentary platform ; formerly 
is influence over Parliament and the executive was indirect and 
feeble, now a formidable Parliamentary group can coerce a Govern- 
ment, dependent upon its support, by promise or performance to 
atisly its demands, and can utilise the machinery of private Bill 
legislation to persuade public and private companies to make con- 
cessions in favour of labour ; formerly each trade union fought its 
battles with little or no assistance from kindred bodies, now trade 
mions are so federated, largely through the influence of the Labour 
Party, that by the tremendous pressure of a general strike they 
can dictate terms to employers or provoke an industrial war. 
Trade unions are now the national constituents of forty members 
of Parliament, a considerable proportion of whom seek to super- 
sede competitive capitalism by a system of State or Municipal 
Socialisin. 

It is obvious that these new conditions operate prejudicially 
‘gainst the settlement or avoidance of strikes. Aggrieved workmen 
no longer solely rely upon their own union to vindicate their rights 
and redress their wrongs, its strength has often been unequal to the 
lask; but now, behind their union, stands the solid phalanx of 
eee unions, and behind that agai n the Parlamen ary Serbi 
y, — Can compel an imperious Minister to listen to its demands. 
Sa we ignore the potent fact that DE A 
a Peni A SO Eon es Bele ak ke éd the young 
men wh us ideas are enlarged, his desires aio E AA PAR 
Condition dream dreams have pointed the Le i‘ i TRIR 
Margin M When labour shall be lighter, and fro er ree 

‘i subsistence he shall pass into the spac 

ance. 
e on Government intervention 2 On Sig E 
Xercise Pers of labour in its power. ie see iR 
thitration epartmental functions by way ° ; Rares 
XeCutive es the Act of 1906, but to the mterpo ; Rowe ae 
tough the personality of a Minister of the Crown; 
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if unsuccessful it tends to discredit the Government 
event it tends to encourage the idea that by resortin 

measures the services of the Government may Xtreme 
wholly illusory belief that such services will be more Biba in the 
humbler agencics. It is manifest that it is beyond th 1ve than 
the executive or of Parliament to regulate and adjust by ae 
tration or legislation the vast majority of thoge con 
matters from which strikes arise. Legislation may alter Ott 
respects general rules which govern employment—e.g the toa 
of labour, but its powers can go no further. igs 

Mr. Lloyd George in 1907 made a laudable effort to aver 
formidable strike of railway employés ; his courtesy and ingen 
prevailed in inducing the acceptance of a scheme of concilisling 
and in 1908 it was in general operation. Forthwith there ensued 
dissatisfaction and mutual recrimination, which finally culminated 
in the threat of a general strike. Again the Government inter 
vened, this time by the Prime Minister ; his proposals for pacifica- 
tion, apparently misunderstood, were flouted, and were immedi- 
ately followed by a general strike of railway employés, which toa 
large extent paralysed land transport. It is interesting to note, 
with reference to what I have already said as to the tendency of 
Government intervention to raise extravagant expectations, that 
shortly after the interview with the Prime Minister one of the 
leaders of the strike movement, in encouraging the men to 
persevere in their efforts, told the very unlikely story that when 
the men’s leaders told the Prime Minister a general strike of 
railway employés would follow the refusal of their demands, he 
‘turned pale, and staggered.’ ; 

Again Mr. Lloyd George intervened, and, with the assistance 
of some of the leaders of the Parliamentary Labour Party, Cov 
trived to arrange what now threatens to be a mere temporal) 
cessation of hostilities. 

Since the commencement of the railway strik a there 
situation throughout the country has been aggravated, an Home 
can be little doubt that the much-criticised action of Ee a i 

Offce has created great resentment among the yore yo? i 
No sane man can question that it is the paramount pent 
the employ he 
utn ie 
TUE 
ostentatious movement of troops throughout the cou E ond | 
the circumstance of war, in the distribution of comma pere ©? 
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| ro dangerous to the security of the State than riots or tumult— 
por offence has been caused to the working class. 

g I iile the report of the Royal Commission on the railway and 

scheme is under consideration by workmen and 


arbitration sap AADI tone ; . 

employers, it is undesirable to criticise its conclusions, nor would 
“uch profit arise from such criticism; it deals with matters of 
i 


ietal rather than questions of principle, with the single exception 
that it peremptorily excludes trade union recognition upon all 
nestions which involve discipline and management.’ ‘This 
exclusion constitutes a negation of the fundamental policy of trade 
wions and there is grave reason to believe that this refusal will 
sult in disappointment to the workmen and non-acceptance of 
the settlement it proposes. 

I have endeavoured to present a faithful picture, necessarily 
sketched in outline, of the present industrial situation ; it is 
perplexing and troublesome, and promises no speedy amelioration. 
Statesmanship has done, and probably can do, but little in the 
direction of amendment. Labour troubles have their roots planted 
deep in present economic conditions. Provision for old age, sick- 
ness and accident, or eleemosynary doles during unemployment do 
not meet the great twin evils—instability in the demand for labour 
and inadequacy in its reward. In an era of joint-stock companies 
with inflated capitals, sympathetic relations between employers 
and employed have almost vanished. On the one side the Jaw of 
supply and demand, on the other resentment and revolt. 

There are indeed two directions in which some amendment 
of the unhappy relations which exist between employers and 
employed may be effected—viz. by an amendment and extension 
of the machinery which the Board of Trade now possesses for the 
settlement by conciliation and arbitration of trade disputes; and, 
“eondly, by the recognition and practical application of the 
ac Dle on the part of employers that the workman has a larger 
a In the fruits of his labour than the capitalist or entre- 

neur is prepared to concede. RBH 
K oe already referred to the machinery of the Cone 
by th 1906 ; it has been manipulated intelligently and ee a 

ie officials of the Board of Trade, notably ae "i AA 
A ; but the chief defect in its administration ai a i 
carly a of the Board of Trade are rarely invoked or ten ae e 
“tiene of a trade dispute; it is only when oe ‘pO a a 
tesulfed its full proportion, and much loss and e a 
eMbitte. that intervention ensues, with the result that at tnis 
ered stage conciliation becomes much more difficult. 

S omen are perhaps disposed to entertain needless suspicion 
Side arhitrators. One of the witnesses before the Royal 
Mission on the Railways dispute frankly declared he had no 
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faith in an outside arbitrator, as labour disputes Were a 
against class, and the arbitrator would probably belong a Of lage 
which was hostile to labour. If the Government the clag 


intend 
dis Utes they 
Which ig ie 
ady possesses 
who former 


persevere in their policy of intervention in labour 
must do their best to disabuse labour of an opinion 
great extent unfounded. The Board of Trade alre 
among its officials in the Labour Department men 
belonged to the ranks of labour, and that element night well | 
strengthened by judicious selection. But the most urgent i 
‘ á A E E ovill need 
the establishment of a Ministry of Labour. ‘Ihe President of le 
Board of Trade has manifold duties to perform, and despie 
undoubted zeal it is impossible for him to devote that aia 
attention to the duties of the Labour Department which the 
economic difficulties between capital and labour demand. 

But a Minister of Labour sitting in his offices in London em 
do little unless he enjoys the services of able coadjutors throughout 
the provinces; he requires an intelligence department, agents 
stationed in the chief industrial centres whose duty it should be 
to watch with vigilance the relations between employers and 
employed in their districts, and not merely to ascertain and report 
the imminence of a labour dispute, but to be ready and competent 
to use their good offices for its adjustment. Into the details of a 
scheme of this character it is not possible to enter here, but it 
is reasonable to belicve that if, on the commencement of a labour 
dispute, there were available the services of a mediator enjoying 
the prestige which would attach to an accredited representative 
of a Minister of Labour, very many disastrous strikes would be 
averted. | 

The miners of Durham, assisted by the mutual respect TrA 
subsists between employers and employed, have, throug) A 
agency of a conciliation board, composed of both parties, a 
operates with rapidity and efficiency, and deals m u bee 
those differences which must inevitably occur between emp a i 
and their workmen, enjoyed for a number of years past remar. 
immunity from labour disputes. 
$ Workmen of all civilised countries have grasped t 
ing of the economic truth that capital is the produ 
and of the ethical principle that they are entitled 1m a 
to share in the wealth they create. The prudence, * 
benevolence, of many employers, has caused them to8" "+ ies 

Ne E ; th the bap 
recognition to this principle, and generally w1) e wi 
results. I had the privilege of personal acquaintane p Met? 
late Sir George Livesey, who was chairman of the puniti 

i ; jal oppor paris 
politan Gas Company, and enjoyed some spec rofit-sh 
becoming intimate with the enlightened scheme © rast conce!” 
which he introduced into the conduct of that 8° 
; i CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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k yorkmen regard with suspicion schemes of profit-sharing, and 
igs „metimes with good reason, for they are open to this objection 
agg rom the workmen s point of view, inasmuch as they impede that 
to pility of labour which enables a workman to secure the highest 
ney a for his services, by tending to confine the workman to the 
04 i Joyment wherein he enjoys a share of the profit. But if the 
Seg : biter give the workman an approximately fair share of the 
tly Pets, this objection properly disappears. It was in this spirit 


that Sir George Livesey approached his task. His workmen were 
dmitted to the business as shareholders, their representatives 


the TA given seats on his board of directors, and, if my information 
his he correct, as I believe it is, he has succeeded in creating a truly 
a co-operative sentiment on the part of the workmen in the conduct 
ny he business. 

4 i is true that in many businesses there are great difficulties 
‘an in applying the principle of profit-sharing ; where dividends are 
att mall owing to trade depression or inflated capital, the share- 
its holders are not disposed to surrender any portion of the profits, 
ie but these difficulties, though of great moment, are matters of detail 
n upon which within the compass of this article I cannot debate. 
i The principle of profit-sharing is sound ; it is a step towards a 
i | larger application of co-operative effort ; it does not violate though 


it may not conform to the principles of Socialism ; it tends to the 
promotion of industrial peace by according to the worker, not a 
‘living wage,’ but an established right to an equitable share in 


HE the wealth he produces. 
; L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 
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her by the sheer admitted weight of the United States. 
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THE DEFEAT OF ‘CONTINENTAL sy 
IN CANADA 


FROM A CANADIAN STANDPOINT 


Exacruy a fortnight before the recent Canadian elections there 
appeared, somewhat obscurely, in the Times, a Montreal tele. 
gram headed ‘Reported Message from Mr. Kipling.’ The 
message turned out to be a vehement appeal to the people of 
Canada to reject the Reciprocity proposals. Doubtless steady- 
going readers who read that paragraph felt somehow that an 
impropriety had been committed. The careless ones scoffed, 
and even the poet’s admirers regretted his renewed incursion into 
politics. Politics was not the business of poets; let Mr. Kipling 
keep to his rhymes and his romances. And ‘ Reported Message 
from Mr. Kipling ’—thus the shocked Times sought charitably 
to cover up the indiscretion ; and it was the very last we heard of 
it in those columns. One or two other journals either doubted 
its authenticity or referred to it as an aberration in a man of 
genius. 

Apparently not a single newspaper in this co 
any high value to this ‘message’; and yet, even ito 
us who knew Canada and the temper of the Canadian se YE 
realised what the situation was in esse and in posse, t 7 i 
character and aims of the two party leaders, the Mees to be 
lurked behind the Reciprocity proposals, and the dan a a 
apprehended if Reciprocity with America were again coni appe”! 
(as it had been in 1854), we could not believe that such an 
would fal! on deaf ears. 


untry attached 
then, some ol 


eople a” 
I do not understand [wrote Mr. Kipling] how nine z oange" 
enter into such arrangements as are proposed with ninety 1 time pre 
on an open frontier of four thousand miles, and at fhe same 
their national integrity. 


o 00) wo 
- for any consideration, Canada must inevitably confo: at ee posed up? J 
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ght, for example, be compelled later on to admit Reciprocity in 
y rate of the United States, which at present, I believe, is some- 
pae one hundred and fifty per million per annum. 


jature int 
| disip 
; a driven to seek VE 5 

Whatever the United States may gain (and I presume that the United 


states proposals are not wholly altruistic), I see nothing for Canada in 
Reci rocity except a little ready money, which she does not need, and a very 


long yopentance. 


We knew, and said so, that our countrymen must be already 
neatly altered in character if such a downright utterance as the 
foregoing left them cold. The sage admonition, therefore, of one 
London journal only provoked laughter : 


ere 
le- Mr. Rudyard Kipling [it said], who has achieved a considerable reputa- 
he tion by his literary talent, would be better advised if he left politics severely 
of alone for the future. His lecturing to Canadians about their fiscal affairs 
ly- vill be deeply resented. 
F For it was all part and parcel of the British misapprehension 
i of the situation that, although Canada’s soul was at stake, most 
i of the commentators, in the Press and on the platform, thought 
a itwas merely her purse. 
ly Not until after the elections had brought Mr. Borden 
of ttumphantly into power did we know how fully our prognostica- 
ed tions had been realised, or how universally throughout the 
of Dominion Mr. Kipling’s message had penetrated. It will interest 
British readers now to know that it was printed not as a paragraph, 
ed | tasa column, but that it filled an entire page in many of the 
of | “dng Canadian newspapers. Nor is it too much to say that 
ho | ae read and digested by virtually the whole English-speaking 
al | f ae Population of the Dominion, or that it was discussed mere 
a j Milao single speech or pronouncement by Mr. Borden or 
be f ih oe Laurier in the whole course of the campaign. Indee ; 
ed i ebrity it ranks with some of the most notable public utter- s 
| is T of recent years, even with Mr. Chamberlain’s announcing i 
o the at Reform policy or Mr. Taft’s “ Canada is at the ee 
mo | ‘the Ways’ speech. Yet the celebrity still continues restricte 
sf other side of the Atlantic; of this interesting and effective 


f nani : 3 $ 
v f w ““station we dwelling in England have heard nothing, or i 


a ions Nothing. Some of its significance is conveyed to us in the f 
í | iun extract from a private letter written by an influential z 
A A fh CSS man at Brandon, Manitoba, in the very heart of the Fs 


mi ; 
Sipen oy of the Canadian West. It is dated the 28th of 
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Although I am, as you know, a convinced Liberal % 
admirer of Sir Wilfrid, and fully intended to vote TAR a follower | 
it came to polling-day I gave my vote for Aiking the as Usual, ie ; 
candidate. It was Rudyard Kipling’s letter influenced m anti-Reci ia 
influenced thousands. We had all heard Borden, TS 5 it mus if 
Kipling and Kipling alone struck absolutely the right not aes ton, È 
e 


we stood in the eyes of the world as compared with the United St i hog 
State 


we realised that ‘ten to one is too heavy odds.’ . , a 8, and 
admirers of Kipling, but only once before in his life, whee TE Breat 
‘ Recessional,’ has he hit the nail on the head so exactly, © Wrote th, 


J hasten to say that I arn not now intent upon appraisi 
precise value of all the causes of the Canadian Liberal hi 
nor do I claim for Mr. Kipling more credit for influencing Con ae 
public opinion than he deserves or the facts available at a 
But the salient point in his message, the reference to Onin 
soul (as a consideration apart from her bank account), seems i 
suggest a factor of the situation which has here been somewhat 
neglected. 

The truth is that the people of, the Canadian provinces, 
separately and jointly, and in differing degree, have been engaged 
in amoral struggle, often fierce, often seemingly hopeless for them, 
against the peculiar forces and tendencies which characterise — 

America in the world’s eye. What these peculiar forces and ten: 
dencies are, a host of cis-Atlantic observers, from Basil Hall to 
Mr. Wells, from M. de Tocqueville to M. Paul Bourget, have 
sufficiently specified, and the finer and more candid spirits in the 
United States admit, while deploring, their existence. 

Besides these, there are also national traits, more venial, more 
superficial, but equally objectionable to British people in general, 
and Canadians in particular, which account for some part at bie a 
of the passionate Canadian prejudice against becoming “ Ae r 
ised.’ As long ago as 1817 the Abbé Douthier expressed if i 
lest the simple, God-fearing French-Canadian habitant T 
suffer loss of character through contact with the Wore 
irreverent spirits across the border. ‘That fear has been expt F 
again and again since, and a Canadian humorist has draw? ‘ deat! 

: ; te Tru 
too faithful picture of the honest, contented Jean Bana dress? 
figuring in another milieu as the vulgar, bragging; showny 
‘J. B. Waterhole of Chicago.’ 

“Keep the barriers up!’ exclaimed Beverley 
more than two generations ago. ‘ Why should our a? 
left the bosom of the American Republic in order © Te pelievël 
tagion, if we allow the Republic to follow us here f elievel jnt 
in King and Constitution, and they did not. We i 


: rine! 
British flag, and they did not. We believed 19 or I jine! | 
4 | ean 10 $ f 


icity; G 


now | 
pave 


Robinson: 
cestors 
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olay, and the amenities of private life ; and because we believed 
ae did not hold to these things we left them. Shall we 
aE when their early vices are grown inveterate? Shall 


k nov 
go bac ji i 9 i vic 
a now welcome their principles? Again I say, Keep the 


‘ors UD ! 
parrets ee eal 4 i is 3 Tin s s 
Nor can it be said that these sentiments ever degenerated into 


mere U.E. Loyalist shibboleth, or that as the century wore on 
ification for this carly attitude became lessened. 

“All sentiment,’ wrote the American, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
shen in the fulness of years and wisdom, “is dying out of our 
cople ; no loyalty for the sovereign, the king-post of the political 
edifice ; no deep attachment between employer and employed ; no 
| reverence of the humbler members of a household for its heads: 
ind to make sure of continued corruption and misery, universal 
aifirage, emptying all the great sewers into the great aqueduct 
ye must all drink from.’ 

For a long time attempts were made to isolate this terrible 
disease of democracy, but the Civil War stopped all that. For 
rty years past every traveller in the States has been struck by 
the homogeneity of the people. From seaboard to seaboard not 
oly are speech, dress, and deportment the same, but the Press 
isthe same, and public opinion is the same. ‘The days of 
diversity,’ writes Professor Sedgewick, ‘are numbered. All races 
are trimmed, lopped, and squeezed into the American mould.’ 

‘Those,’ in Mr. Frederic Harrison’s opinion, * who direct the 
State, who administer the cities, control the legislatures, the 
financiers, merchants, professors, journalists, men of letters . . . 
tte all of marked American type.’ 

? Five years after the close of the Civil War, that ill-fated 
i amni of the Southern planters to throw off the despotism of 
P, mobocracy, the late Sir William Butler described America as 
| Ret human machine which grinds Celt and Saxon, Teuton 

win ae Finn and Goth into the same image and likeness of the 
aan e Yankee—grinds him, too, into that image in one short 
| a 10n, and sometimes in less. . . - Assuredly, the world has 

‘thane any experiment of so gigantic a nature as usu 
Fos ane fusion of the Caucasian race now gomg on before our 
a his nee America.” ; ; i f a 

| St her ‘ta ee Is the ‘ Continentalism ’ against which Cana ; n 

| tort, the a which, summoning up all her forces ee a PF 
q Tat hin vane of which was pointed out to them by Presiden 

a Se f, she has succeeded in dealing a powerful blow. 
Unite notwithstanding innate dislike and distrust, the ° sheer 
| ting Velsht > of the States was beginning to tell on Canada. 
fn aaa of the Laurier régime the process of assimilation 
Voy, èrm the friends of the British connexion. ‘The policy 


is L X—No, 417 3 p. 


jus 
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_ including Mr. Cahan, K.C., have assailed the p° recording 
the late administration in unmeasured terms: 
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(not open, not frank, but veiled in fine Phrases) whi h 
never forgive Sir Wilfrid Laurier for is this - that an 
ably recognising that Canada’s national salvation Jay ; < Udubi, 
ing her equilibrium, in her power of resisting the toe Maintain, 
yet threw all fhe weight of his office and his persona] ‘aan U8, lig 
the American scale. For this he can never be acquitted. intg 
bar of history, which will sum him up as a French-Canvw at the 
was dazzled by the glamour of American mat a 

When Sir Wilfrid Laurier came into office we SQW a nati 
five millions of people, the same stock as that from whi ko 
English nation sprang, struggling for moral indepen the | 
struggling against absorption—whose very origins in Canada B 
eloquently of sacrifice; whose ideals were admittedly ie, 
whose public and private life was purer, and yet whose oka 
leader, the moment the opportunity offered, was ready to lead his 
people away from, and not into, their Promised Land. 

Far be it from me to assail the fallen, but as a former supporter 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier I cannot help recalling with shame that 
it was from his lips that I first heard the phrase ‘ manifest 
destiny.’ ‘I am asubject,’ he once grandiloquently told a Boston 
audience, ‘of the British Crown ; but whenever I have to choose 
between the interests of England and Canada it is manifest to 
me that the interests of my country are identical with the 
interests of the United States of America.’ 

Note the cireumlocution—mark the guarded phrase! He 
knew that material interests were as nothing to a people who 
long aforetime had sacrificed their material all to a principle 
‘Manifest destiny’ was often on his lips before he came ny 
power in 1896; afterwards, owing to the circumstances Sei * 
election, if he used the phrase less, he laboured for the pol) | 
underlying the phrase more. : 

But we need not here follow him into the labyrn 


Noy, 
Ney 


+d Can 
ile Mdubj 


( dian y 
erial prosperity, p 


e N R een 


thine divag 


; Pe the | 
tions of a policy which will duly receive the attention ta in | t 
historians of the Laurier régime. It only needs to say Canad i i 


the process of preparing Canada for her ‘ manifest destiny 


Tas there nl 
has suffered greatly during the past fifteen ce j Ka al tt 


something infinitely sad—infinitely pitiful—in th ke the best J 1 
sins and blunders which have combined to a “repented wf ; 
Americans despair of their commonwealth should be 1 ious f h 


Canada? That all the fatal pitfalls that our Ames dug fo pi 
fell into should, after all these years of immunity, He 

us? The growth of political corruption during the peral | ; 
has alarmed his own followers. Even so staunch 4 her T 


pro-Reciprocity man as Mr. Joseph Martin, un mor i ie i 
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ane! ‘All Government contracts, concessions and privileges, 
fo Jing even the appointment of judges, are put up for public 
jpclu sition and go to the highest bidder.’ Mr. Cahan has dwelt 
alsa i widespread systematic and ruthless robbery ’ of public 
L sy which has been going on in various administrative depart- 
fis. Mr. Borden’s tremendous indictments of the Government 
jor the reckless handling of public funds in connexion with the 
nebec bridge and the new transcontinental railway fill several 
Blue-books. : 

And another phase of ‘ Continentalism ’ for which Canada will 
yet have to pay dearly was the system of promoting indiscriminate 
immigration—one of America’s worst blunders, and partly respon- 
sible for the lawlessness and the ‘ murder rate of one hundred and 
ity per million per annum.’ As if the mongrel hordes of Nurope 
Sicilians, Czechs, Poles, Galicians, and Huns—would ever really 
assimilate the manners, institutions, and amenities which our 
British forefathers so slowly and painfully through the centuries 
established for us ! 

Most interesting and instructive is it to note the reception of 
Mr. Kipling’s indictment of America in that country itself. While 
resenting Mr. Kipling’s ‘ uncalled-for bitterness,’ many of the 
lading newspapers are constrained to admit that the poet's 
charges are neither novel nor baseless. 

‘Let us be frank with ourselves,’ remarks one journal. ‘The 
time for America’s hiding her head in the sand is past. Why is 
t, vith all our efforts for self-improvement, our standard of civilisa- 
ton is really lower than that of other lands? Would Canada 
really be contaminated by association with us? or are our critics 
poa by petty spite and jealousy?’ 

Matin: observes : ‘ We long ago gave up attempting ve please 
S Lurope, but for our one monarchical neighbour to turn 


jn ; 2 Bite BL ae 
| onus and claim an ethnical superiority is indeed a revelation. 


“Te same newspaper recalls the words written by Charles Dickens 


to 
en Forster, and suggests that after seventy years they pre- 


“gely represent the feelings, not of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, but of 


a 
“nry James! 


l i i . . 
tt a : He the country. I would not live here on any consideration. 
“ble, aant the grain with me. It would with you. I think it impos- 
haro erly Impossible, for any Englishman to live here and be happy. I 


* confidence that I must be right, because I have everything, God 


WS, a 
| nao tole ; ; ; 
‘0 thig one, ad me to an opposite conclusion : and yet T cannot resist coming 


a 


Tf A ; 
f | Boi, S8Y8 a leading New York journal, the Sun, ‘ there is a 
f "ago 8 spirit of lawlessness in this country, there are many 


© account for it. Some of these go far to palliate 
3P2 
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` The perplexing multitude of our laws, the un 
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certain forms of lawlessness, while others make it Je 
SS 


6 DS e k 
; Un Wise attem XCUsabj i 
fere with matters that are beyond the province 


attempt to convert economic tendencies into statutory a t, the 
increasing complexity of life, the racial deterioration qa” 
desirable immigration, are some of the many tan, to 
explain that which is in part only an apparent meres 
lessness.’ 

Canada herself might well take heed of this, anq even Ẹ 
might reflect upon another cause enumerated by the Sun p 
opinion the State is too much towards sentimental leniency a 
criminals, crime is too often credited to disease, and it ie gat ; 
chievous error on the part of the community to i -a 


SAA SM Snore the wicked 
purpose and criminal disposition of the offender. Tt adds: 


of Governm, n ig i 


ns Whig 
5e of liy, 


Mr. Kipling would have less reason to complain of the increasing 
-number of murders in this country if every criminal trial here was conducted 
with the speed and sanity of the Crippen trial in England. | 


“It was,’ says a writer in the New York Evening Post, ‘ihe 


late Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


who once said in a public address that the rule of the mob in this 
country had become the habit of the American people. Itisa 
shame and a disgrace that this statement can truthfully be mate 
of us. Butit is the truth. And the shame of it is all the greater 
because the people of the United States pride themselves upon | 
their law-abiding proclivities, a pride not justified by the facts. | 
I hope, then, I have succeeded in showing briefly what a | 
tinentalism ’ means to Canada. The danger has been great, a F 
the defeat of the Laurier régime greatly lessens it. Th ar 9 
has been signal, but it can now be repaired. Never agam, ni | 
time, will a Canadian Prime Minister seek to betray nel | 
to America. Never again will the soul of Canada be su ae po | 
such risk. Reciprocity is an ethical, not solely an €c02? duty | 
position. “Henceforward it should, and will, be the ma AU 
our leaders to set the feet of the people upon the ee y estie | 
arrest as quickly as may be the corruption that 18 ne standart" f 
into Canada’s political heart; to take down the fa a i 
of life and conduct and manners which have been cal 
youth; to purge our Press and current speech © q bette j 
show us by their example the reverent habits a : 
that were current amongst us before the aliens Cami 
written elsewhere : 
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nent part of our whole national being. But weshall not falter. The 


Noy, e 10 


sable, A Fous current gospel of a ae end will, nay must, yield to 

inter ies notions of human anc al progress. 

t the The defeat of ‘ Continentalism’ is indeed a step forward 

Sythe J, yards the realisation of the hopes of Canada’s founders. Fts 

owm ss would have doomed all their dreams and efforts to futility 
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Ke | „nd decay. BECKLES WILLSON 
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LITTLE EXPERIENCES OF 4 
RANCHWOMAN 


Y In the “Wonderful Country’ of New Mexico—prege : i 
$ does, in its area of something over 122,000 sau: onting, as it 
j ) : Sed > Square miles go 
+ that is varied and interesting—romance would seem to b a 
its past. It has been well said that ‘the antiquarian air e 
enough of what is old beyond tradition, yet new to the Font a 
century, to keep him occupied for years in patient vossa P | 
is not necessary for Americans to go to Egypt or Persia to 
ruins and relics of people who have passed from the face of th i 
carth, they can be found here in New Mexico.’ i 
Tempting as the story is from the days ‘ old beyond tradition’ — 
to the modern days of cattle wars and bad men, I here pass it all _ 
by, though with reluctance, to narrate a few episodes coming 
under my immediate notice while living on my ranch some forty- 
four miles north of the Texas border line—a sojourn beginning | 
in 1894 and ending in 1907. It is not necessary to give exact 
dates, as the little histories of the neighbouring mountains and 
valleys are largely ignored by polite society ; but they happen just 
the same, as every true Westerner, or he who has, voluntarily or 
` involuntarily, been intimately associated with New Mexico life, 
knows well. 
All would seem to be peace in the fertile and beautiful valley” 


which my lot was cast. And its air of peace does not belie 1t. J 
a peaceable 1 


tified than iD 


ride to the neighbouring city to bring home a horse ore me, ê 
Before starting he invariably borrowed a revolver from oT f 
upon his safe return would tell how he had remained!” f pawi f 
town only long enough to rest and feed his own ammin man) f 
kept strictly within the precincts of the livery stable: th le LS 
bad Mexicans there for me!’ he would exclaim, Y | 
headshakes. 

_ Mountaineers everywhere are more or less ud 
selves ; and here no allusion is made to Kentucky ‘© 
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sually inoffensive inhabitants of the Blue Ridge of Virginia 
ihe is southern spurs of the Rockies. These do not cherish 
wd $ from one generation to another, and when they commit 
. do so for what they consider lawful and sufficient reason—- 
When sheriffs are sent after them, they stand together 
o a man, cattlemen included ; to arrest them in the ordinary 
„nner is next door to an impossibility. But not seldom they 
oed to the county town, and give themselves up, serenely 
onfident that no mountain witness will be found to give testimony 
against them, and their faith is indeed founded upon a rock. 
Some years ago a prominent lawyer of New Mexico started 
vith his little son to drive sixty miles across the high ranges 
find from our county town to that of an adjoining county, where court 
enth wag being held. Cattlemen, great and small, were having troubles 
lt oftheir own regarding the mysterious disappearance of stock from 
find certain ranches, and accredited report had it that the man of law 
f the carried with him documents liable to incriminate two or three 
well-known cattlemen, one of whom was the hero of the mountain 
ion’ country and by no means wanting in admirers outside that magic 
itall | enclosure. From all accounts nature has suitably endowed him 
ming | for the rôle of popular idol. Experienced trailers were em- 


m 
proce 


as if 
Nuch 
ng to 


orty- | ployed, posse after ‘posse carefully searched the high country 
ming | lying between the ranch at which father and son had taken dinner 
sat | and the town for which they were bound, but nothing tangible 
and | was discovered. ‘Lhe horses loosed from the empty buggy had 
just announced by their frantic arrival at the ranch house some disas- 
ly or trous occurrence, and from that moment the search set in; but 
life, | despite sensational reports, nothing, so far as I remember, was 
\ ever found but that deserted buggy, the print of a small shoe, 
yin | adtied pool of blood—later pronounced to be that of some animal— 
eit | ind indeterminate tracks around the vehicle, soon lost in the sandy 
able | tail. The details of the whole story, dragged out, as it was, month 
nit | ‘ter month, are too many to relate here. It was as if some 
who | “Winged foe (it was before the days of flying machines) had 
ey descended from the blue arch of the sky, and had spirited away 
esit J “ther and son, For years rumours reached their home that one 
s0 J “both had been seen in Mexico or elsewhere, but all alike proved 
ion | “be myths. 
n t. Suspicion, justly or unjustly, fastened on the man whom we 
4 } m call Frank Gray, and on two of his closest allies—all cattle- 
i | ie i The sheriff and his deputies went up into the mountains 
es | well BO but all in vain. The sheriff’s chief deputy, who had 
a 


cane ned the name of being the most daring man In that 
he TY, assured me himself that they would never catch Frank 

y he mountain people will see to it that he is never 
orses, and he and the other fellows can ride around us 


eg tay, 
Hf Mthout h 
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__ at my ranch, their horses giving evidence of long * 
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just as long as it suits them.’ Only once did t a 
sight the fugitives, to whom no doubt the game i SE aetta] 
an amusing one. My acquaintance, an expert det Lsp 
as sheriff, learned that Gray and his companions we Schive ; 
house somewhere on the ranges. hither tl e 
haste, to find that the house was an adobe 
had a low parapet running along We edge of the flat ro Eoia 
enough three familiar heads popped into view over th OL. Si | 
the sound of horses’ hoofs. The sheriff rode up, ante roe at | 
ing his warrant, endeavoured to reason with Gray. Hee ter eaj, | 
laughed at, and bade to come and get his men. At oncogene | 
began, and one of the deputies fell. Then Gray showed | 
again, and pointing out the inequality of such a combat Pe. 
two parties, one of which was protected, the other in the ie: 
concluded thus : ‘ Now, I don’t want to hurt you, Pat i, 
neither. We're all old friends, and I’m sorry I had to do : 
Jim. But sure as you stay here, neither of you two will leave ths 
place alive!’ Unfortunately, the presentation of the case left 
nothing to be said on the other side, and the disgusted sherif 
and his deputy had to ride away, sending later for the body of 
their companion. The deputy related the anecdote to me himself. _ 
And now we come to my small share in the story. About the 
time of the lawyer’s disappearance, or not long before it, 1 was 
looking for a reputable couple to rent the back of my big house, — 
the wife to prepare and serve my meals, as I did not wish to 
be compelled that summer to sleep away from home. A person, — 

whom I rightly distrusted, recommended a mountain couple who 
wished to live in the valley awhile, as the husband expected to 
be away a good deal attending to mining interests in Arizona; 
but there was a boy old enough to act as protector, if such we 
needed, and who made his home with the pair. Immediately 
on seeing the mountain woman’s wholesome, good-lookin 5 "a | 
all distrust on my part vanished ; not only so, but I sount 
previous to her marriage, a few months earlier, she had oe they 
cook in a family with whom I was on intimate terms, a Í i 
had liked her well. And so did I, up to the dramatic a 
the episode; she was in no way to blame. Her huaa 

not often on the ranch ; neither do I believe he eve! y 
Arizona. I learned later that he had left another ico 1 
committing a murder there, and had come to New is w f 
he had met and married the mountain-bred gil. °° } 
appeared to be mutually attached. G f 
After the warrant was issued for the arrest 3 | 
and his companion, or companions, feeling in the Tp see 

? I , 


r . Pn uer T 
ran high. Cowboys and small cattlemen were mo 4 aad 
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n cheerfully proffered pay tor their feed while they rested 
me spare corral. All these men were chivalry and courtesy 
half to the lone ranchwoman, and often I thanked my stars for 
the peace and ease brought me by these mountain people, after 
the rudeness and impudence too often served out by their 
‘educated superiors. One Sunday in particular, I remember 
wo or three ‘ mountain boys ° were spending the day at the 
ranch, and the husband and wife were going with them on some 
al-day trip, ostensibly to visit neighbours. Early in the morn- 
ing a tramp had taken possession of a small fruit-house on my 
nd, and, turning the key in the door, refused to budge. The 
wife and I had driven to town to try and get a deputy sheriff 
io put him out, but the excitement of sending posses into the 
mountains rendered my personal affairs for the moment profoundly 
uninteresting. I have no idea now that the ‘ visit to neighbours ’ 
on which the husband insisted, in spite of the wife’s protest at 
leaving me, was anything so innocent, and on the ensuing day 
there was an air of mystery prevailing evident even to the 
preoccupied senses of the busy ranchwoman. The hobo and 1, 
however, did not remain in sole occupation of the ranch that 
Sunday. One of the cowboys chivalrously protested that he 
was “not a-goin’ to leave a lady alone with a no-account hobo,’ 
oe if I would supply him with a heap of reading with pictures 
loit, he was there to stay just as long as the tramp stayed— 
which he did, and longer, as toward evening a isie appeared 
and took my unwelcome guest away to gaol. Not many, if any, 
men in that valley would have sacrificed their Sunday to guarding 
the ranch and the person of an entire stranger. Buried in books 
eee he sat silent for hours, too diffident to enter into 
ee but responding courteously to occasional friendly 
with Vations when I returned late in the afternoon from dining 
a neighbours. A young and pretty woman, or an old, infirm 
Rae have expected something of the sort, but in this instance 
aa t of the above descriptions fitted; and I may add that all 
ay ealings with mountain people have been more or less of the 
same nature, 

Wag ay being so, my own behaviour on the following morning 
Wife ae tee as might appear. — When about seven o clock the 
teem to i it me my breakfast, I remarked that there did not 
Mexican y a man left on the place, with the exception of my 
tather o 7> Who had been in for orders. She glanced at me 
the ki fae and retorted that Bob—the white boy—was in 
Dattisan a Later I drove to town, to find excitement and 
28 offere a a at the fever point. In big, bold letters, a reward 
Detson op y the Territorial Government for the arrest of any 

Persons implicated in any way in the disappearance of 
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Judge K. and his son. Sea rch-parties were Still engage. 
out of town toward the high ranges. It may be a in tilin i 
Gray spent a day openly doing some ‘ trading ’ j entioneq th 
while he was being hunted in the mountains ! A 
to me from her porch, and on driving as near to ee end Caleg 
she begged me, almost with tears, to go back to th 
what I needed, and prepare to spend several days in her 
that every man in town was armed, that trouble Was look, i 
before night, and that the storm would probably bred PA for 
ranch. So that was the explanation of the cowboys a ny | 
myself! For a few moments I was in danger of ce oy 
my friend’s entreaties, but reflection brought wisdom, T 
‘No, I said. ‘Iam better protected than I ever hay 
since living on the ranch. That tenant of mine thinks too much 
of his wile to permit her to be scared or injured in any way ; but 
if she leaves I will come to you gratefully. Those men around i 
me now are, I assure you, of the kind who look out for women! 
On arriving at home I went straight to the wife, and told her | 
all I had heard. Just at first she hesitated as if seeking assistance j 
—then suddenly gave in, and in passionate words declared that 
‘John’ and the boys would not allow a hair of our heads to be — 
touched ; if there should be any fighting it would not be near us- | 
‘John’ would see to that. I was absolutely convinced of her — 
good faith, and after telling her of the security I had felt ever 
since she and her people had been in my house, said quietly- | 
‘Mamie, you know Frank Gray, of course?’ She glanced at me 
half wildly ; then burst into tears. Know him? Why, of cout 
she knew him! Wasn’t he playing cards at her fathers pe , 
and didn’t he sleep there the night before that lawyer was a 
to have been murdered? He could not possibly have rea 
scene of the crime until long after lawyer and boy had Hea. | 
even if he had kept his horse at a hard run the whole n ice | 
no, it was not possible! I let her talk on. Presently S moe | 
her head back, and, with a fine gesture, cried, her eyes 0 
filled with tears : slie f 
a 


€ ben 


n would give hi | 
k it well grer a 


But the peaceful valley, unaccustomed to MUCI © Gray f 


remained undisturbed ; and I shall always believe as copped a 
through the mountain form of wireless telegrapny> den 
fuss.’ The men returned soberly that even!s> ever, WA = 


early the following morning. The incident, bow ; 
closed. yom Jibera 
_ Two or three days later, the deputy Ebon fais thand 
ightly and came to know very well—the sheri h pong 
later himself sheriff—walked up to my poroi 
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Nov, J9 
riding | plwo up the P ee te expatiate loudly on the beauty 
l that | ig the place, the eis and trees, and as I stood on the edge 
cy | of tho porch he ceca ag m the same unusually raised tones 
call | ihat he would like mig ity well to rent the house himself, as 
cong | gig wife had taken a fancy e it. Would this be convenient? And 
Leteh what rent would I expect My astonished countenance—for T 
Use f pad n0 idea of renting—was his sole answer at first; then I 
cd for | oxclaimed in amusement at such a proposition. 
N my ‘Well, let’s go in the house and talk it over, anyhow!’ he 
tid to rejoined, at the full pitch of his lungs. 
NE to [verything was wide open, according to the New Mexican 
ustom, but after following me into the parlour he shut the door. 
been | His voice sank almost to a whisper, and in a few words he 
much f explained his real errand. My entire household, with the excep- 
but f tion of myself, was under the strongest possible suspicion ; in fact, 
round it was practically ascertained that ‘John’ and every man who 
en!’ came on the place were adherents of Frank Gray, and knew where 
d her he was and were in actual communication with him. At this 
tance f point the colour began to rise in my face under the scrutiny of 
that the sheriff's clear, shrewd eyes; and now that he has long since 
to be been appointed special detective for one of the great trans- 
us— continental railroads, I often think of that summer morning 
f her when I found it so hard to keep the guilty colour out of my 
ever | cheeks—though why guilty I scarcely know. 
tly= | Well, to make a long story short, he wished me to spy on 
tme | these people, in the interest of the Government, and on pretence 
ous? | of driving a bargain about the rent he proposed to come every 
Ouse, lew days to hear what I had to tell. As I said, I grew to know 
imed this man well, and to feel the deepest gratitude for kindness and 
lthe J chivalry extended to me in tragedy and trouble—in short, for 
shed, 7 a while T depended on him, and never did he fail me; but at 
eo“ that Moment, looking out into the radiant garden, flowers and 
ber lue sky and bluer mountains were dimmed for me by a sudden 
mor? | mst of indignation. Betray these people, who had been good 
ie } t F in their own way? Never! 
my | 0, Mr. Thomas,’ I said at last, ‘I cannot do that. I cannot 
> Dlay the spy.’ 
a i We looked full at one another for a few seconds. ‘Then he 
‘it | Picked up his hat and rose to go. Daas 
at 7 tha ey sorry,’ he said; ‘I did not think you would look at it 
w aa You understand, I am only doing my En “ii 
| absolutel ne I do! But for me it is different. And He nat 
oe} Frank a nothing, beyond the fact that ie aa se Bh 
nit TU hesitat ay was at her father’s house the night be an i Sy. 
jot ‘ted on the word. ‘The sheriff smiled a queer little smile. 


€s,’ he said, looking down at me kindly but quizzically, 
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with a lift of the hat, I recognised the sherif. 
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‘it’s sure hard riding from old man Bent’s cow 
that buggy was found!’ 

That closed the episode so far as serving my ad 

7 ` 5 0 
was concerned. Yet, as I said, the sheriff anq I 
friends. 

A day or two later the woman came to me in 
saying that she had to leave me but did not want to 
‘John ’ had a fine offer of work in an Arizona mine ann %, | 
J] could ever learn, the couple returned to our own Nor M far as 
mountains, and, according to general belief, at the behest of a | 
Gray ; further, it was believed that he had placed these peo T 
my house that affairs in town might be watched without o ; 
ing observation. But somehow the plan did not work, and the, 
were ordered back to their mountains. After Frank Gray a 
amused himself ‘as long as he felt like it,’ he calmly jogged in 
to town and gave himself up—he and his companions. They wer 
all released on bail, and after the trial were dismissed on the 
plea of insufficient evidence. 

Had I space, I could relate other and infinitely more sens. 
tional incidents, in which I was forced to play my part; yet none | 
of these were really calculated to injure the peaceful reputation | 
of our fair valley. And in regard to Mexicans—it can safely be ' 
affirmed that no woman could have passed so many days—nol | 
nights—alone on a ranch in the Black Belt without molestation. 
In our valley I was constantly alone with the peons, except, of 
course, for casual callers, and although surrounded by white as 
well as Mexican neighbours, even a thirty-acre ranch involves 4 
certain isolation from one’s kind. 

So many unusual and serious episodes led to my. 
with the deputy, or sheriff as he later became, that neither pe 
nor perhaps inclination permit of their recital; but one p r | 
tively small affair may find place here, marking as 1 | 


Noy 


-Y i 4 
anchi Where | 


r Country, 
ecame gool 


Some distres, 
J l 


y friendship * 
pace | 


I had re-engaged as cook a white girl, who, a! 
to perfection, not only in the house but aiding me 1 
duties with fruit-packing, chickens, ctc., had been tial bt 
city by her mother. Soon after I had drawn my 1m1 pe alaro f 
relief and joy at her reappearance, I began to nO sntoxicalé® | 
deterioration in her, and one morning she was plain Ny axed 0 wf 
Greatly disturbed by the phenomenon—as it then n petter T $ 
—I drove to town, debating within myself what till ndecide | 
On leaving the post-office, letters in hand, anc ê omenon mi | 
was confronted with a yet more remarkable pher ghe 
shape of a white man untying my mare for me» aa pre 


recalled t 
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Noy | 193 
Whey | anging the lap-robe, after I had taken up the reins, he said 
5 ; low voice : l 

ntn iD ‘Wait for me at the big cottonwood on the acequia outsidé 
woo cn. J have something important to say to you.’ 

| to Amazed but obedient, I had just pulled up in the shade of the 
Stress, | jee when he was not only beside me, but in the buggy, request- 
do gp, ing that I would drive rapidly until we had put half a mile between 
far as sand possible observation. Then we paused again. 
exicay | ‘Do you know anything about that girl in your house?’ he 
Frant | began. , 
ple in ‘Only that she was the best girl I ever had, and is so no longer.’ 
ttract. ‘Do you know who she is?’ he persisted, his penetrating gaze 
l they | an my face. 
y had ‘Yes,’ I replied, innocently enough. ‘ Her parents live in 
ged in | the city. I don’t know what is the matter with her now. She 
wee | was drunk when I left home.’ 
nthe ‘Now!’ he repeated, with a grim kind of laugh. ‘I knew 

for a fact that you were not the kind of a lady—though I have 

sensa: | only met you once before to-day—to keep a notorious character 
none | < like Julie Black in your home—knowingly, that is. How she con- 
tatin | trived to behave herself for seven months with you last year 
ly be beats me! ’ 
hol And as he proceeded with his horrid recital, it beat me too. 
ation. | Unfortunately, there was no actual legal offence warranting her 


pt, of mest at that moment; she was not ‘ drunk and down.’ But the 
teas | sheriff had seen her in saloons late at night with men when I 
ves 4 supposed her slumbering in her room at the back of my big house ; 

and in truth I had slumbered alone many a night, with unlocked 


L doors, she having beguiled the neighbour’s boy, who also slept 
spe? 7 in the house, to walk with her the mile to town; he refused 
a manfully to let her use my horses, and, it must be said for him, 
dm) f returned at once to the ranch. When Julie returned it was 

| ually with men—the very thought of whom under my roof 
gm | caused me to shudder! Of all this the sheriff had made very sure 
na | lore speaking to me. The nocturnal trips were simplified by 
ca : e fact that the dogs, large and small, adored her, and knew 
Ne } ~ Step afar, although I could recall subdued growls on the part 
TA | : the little Chihihuahuas occupying my section of the house, 
ah i ah quicker to suspect the unusual than the larger breeds ; 
ri f aia a heavy door separated my part of the solid adobe 
of! "ding from the back premises, and that, the walls being some- 


1 t A z 
5 the k iite like three feet thick and the floors laid directly on the ground, 
met A > o sounds did not reverberate. ; 

ter I had turned the mare’s head towards town, my 1m- 


or 
Mant concluded thus: 
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| ‘It’s best for me to leave you here. Go right h 
; . : ; : ome 
that woman away. Then go to the city for awh, dl sen] 
the boy in charge; he’s straight all right, and 
of Julie’s doings—give him a gun, and he won't let h Tough 
T m Ta : © her « 
on the place! Now don’t you worry! Pm layin ess et foot 
girl, and have been for a week or more, and it’s y lor that 
run her out of town first square chance T get.’ P to me 

So home I went, not without trepidation it must be 
—still, it was the old case of needs must. There chanced t 
no work doing on the ranch just then, but the oy a i be 
Julie was still half drunk and altogether abhorrent, but T succe T | 
in making her pack her trunk in readiness for the wagon a 
on. Imagine my horror then when, having bid me farewell aut 
agreeably, she suddenly whirled outside the door, and poured foni 
a torrent of abuse, mingled with oaths and assurances that she 
was not going home—not she! The boy was nowhere to be 
seen, so, not being the bravest of the brave, I locked the doors, 
fastened the outside blinds—and trembled. Never shall T forget 
the puzzled, questioning expression of the two little dogs who 
had found cause to love that woman, as they sat side by side, 
with cocked ears, and eyes shifting alternately from my face to 
the garden half concealed by the blinds—the outer world from 
Whence proceeded those wild, weird sounds. Could that indeed 
be their cherished Julie? Peeping through the slats, T perceived 
the big guard-dog sitting on his haunches beside the raving girl. 
his bewildered gaze riveted on her scarlet countenance, his tail 
waving dubiously at intervals. 

Well, to make a long story short, she marched off. A m 
days later I was informed by a benevolent neighbour, as T a 
into my buggy at the station, that Julie had been painting the 

matric ite ight! This 
town red in my absence, and sure had it in for me all rig 


Confesse] 


j 

4 

| 

\ 
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ing I might be scared. And what a tale he had to te thes eri 
= doings! And whatan eternity of weeks it seemed ae ci that 
as in a position to ‘run her out of town’ ! It was ee consider 
e really was, in her way, attached to me in our Siero het SAE 

ably more agreeable association, and that her bi her ce 
s concerned was intensified by this fact, an s io 
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should have found her out at last. ‘ Poor woman!’ I was 
iha iled to ejaculate, in spite of all—in memory of the days 
compe he had served me so loyally and well, 
when 5 5 not long after this little affair that the sheriff deemed 


Jt wa $ ‘ 
ecessary to teach me how to use a ‘ gun.’ 
jt nece 
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l RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY PEARS 


e te 


THOSE of us whose memories extend back tg the reign Of Kine 
William the Fourth have this advantage at least over ae King j 
generation, that we have a more lively appreciation of whi | 
conveniences than our juniors. To have lived through #h : 
Victorian age, witnessing, one by one, its enormous changes i 
to have laid up a store of recollections which have never been 
equalled in previous generations. í 

Of all the numberless inventions of the last seventy years] | 
am inclined to set first as boons to the multitude motors and 
bicycles. Ten years ago nobody would have ventured to predict 
for motor traffic the extraordinarily rapid development we have 
seen. The motor-bus, van, and cab threaten to oust their horse- 
drawn rivals altogether, and, in a sense, to annihilate distance, | 
Travel has been so simplified by the new method of locomotion — 
that the results must be more far-reaching than we can see in 
these days of its infancy. Already the public motor is a serious 
competitor of the railways that bring workers in tens of thousands 
to their daily toil in and about great cities; and he were a nash 
prophet who attempted to foretell the changes that road-travel 
will undergo in the near future. , 

Yet the motor had its forerunner—invented before its time i 
come—in the old steam-carriage which for a short time es A 
English highways. This conveyance was short-lived, its p 
ence overlapping the coach on one side and the railway 2 väl 
other. It was a combination of engine and carriage, and cont 
passengers and luggage. 5 

J never travelled in the old steam-carriage—it W 
of use in my childhood—but my old friend Mr. Teg 
veteran naturalist, now in his ninety-fourth year, ee 
he did so; the longest journey he made was one © 
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as going ont 
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told me ; : 
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: : they YS ] 
These vehicles were neither fast nor comfortable tage Y aril J 
noisy. dirty, and jolting ; offering no particular advan te p pop 


well-horsed and well-appointed coach, they Mee just 7088 | 
_ larity, being regarded in much the same spirit as 

motor was regarded ten years ago. : 
y As regards the bicycle, the service this in 

= all classes is incalculable, The first “yelocipede 
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ne was called, attracted a great deal of notice when it was 
pown ab the Great Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park. It was a 
fo wheeled continence to carry two persons, and, I remember 
oing told, could be driven sixty or seventy miles a day. 

The principal maker of velocipedes was a Dover mechanic, 
and they were sometimes to be seen on the country roads. The 
ivo-wheeled velocipede did not come into vogue until nearly 
twenty years later ; men of middle age remember the old ‘ bone- 
shaker,’ and the crowd attracted by the enterprising rider. The 
future that lay before the velocipede was quite unsuspected ; and, 
indeed, the bicycle was to pass through many transformations 
before it arrived at the high-geared, rubber-tyred machine of our 
own day. 

Jt crosses my mind that had England been the possessor of 
better roads’ in the days of the Regency, the bicycle might have: 
been evolved from the old ‘dandy-horse’ known to us through 
contemporary prints. This was a bicycle of the ‘ bone-shaker ’ 
type in practically every respect, with the important exception 
of the pedals. The rider sat astride his ‘ dandy-horse ’ and, rest- 
ing his weight on the saddle, drove it along with his feet on the 
sround. 

Returning to the ancestor of the modern bicycle, many people 
must remember ‘The Velocipede Derby,’ as it was called, held 
at the Crystal Palace in the spring of 1869. The affair was sadly 
marred by wet weather, but it served to show that the bicycle 
had then established its hold on popular favour in England. The 
races at the Crystal Palace were arranged to demand skill in the 
tider rather than speed ; the course was winding, and competitors 
had to make a sharp turn round a post to return along the course 
to the winning-post. A French cyclist, Mons. Biot, was the 
Winner; and, disliking as I do the sight of young men bending 
double over their handles, I like to recall the fact that Mons. Biot’s 
et seat on his machine was the subject of general and favour- 
an aa Many English riders still adopt the doubled-up 
ie ude ; these might profit by the example of lady cyclists, who 

Bel preserve an upright posture. 
calling t cannot touch upon the subject of road travel without r 
Te 8 ie days of dog-draught. The use of dogs for draught-work 
cage ibited, so far as London was concerned, in 1839; but it 
cae legal in the country for another fifteen years, and I well 
: er the numbers of dog carriages and carts that plied op 
na high-roads and lanes. They were as common in 
common then ag they are in Belgium to-day, perhaps more 
ise nae and conditions of men used dog carriages ; the small 

a ‘© carry his milk or vegetables to market, the tradesman 
2. LXX—No, 417 SQ 
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to distribute his goods, the pedlar to hawk his 
about the country, the carrier of parcels and th 
had to cover considerable distances and could not afford Ble why 
ponies—for sixty years ago we had not begun to impor p e | 
of-cheap ponies from Russia and elsewhere. port thousang, 
The dog was the poor man’s pony and his 
in his business, cheaper and faster than the a 
extent, replaced him. Most of the dogs were sturd 
. x h Y Mon 
as big as a foxhound but stronger and more heavily buil grels, 
) might see carts drawn by two, three, or more of them ba rA 
as I remember, was the most usual team. With > Ta parr, 
| load on two wheels, the proprietor’s Weight often regulating th 
poise, a pair of dogs got over the ground at a Wonderful on 
racing down the hills at a speed impossible to horses. mg 
Dog-draught was abolished in deference to agitation raiseq i 
people who knew very little about the subject. No doubt there 
were cruel dog-owners, but these were the exception; public 
opinion in the country was on the side of the dog-users, for it 
was unusual to see the dogs other than kindly treated and well | 
cared for. They were seldom overworked; in his own interest, 
r the owner saw to it that they were well fed, and up to the work | 
required of them. The battle for the retention of dog-draught 
was hard fought. 
The coaching interest, still powerful in the ’forties and "fifties, — 
was dead against the dog carriage, and fomented agitation among 
the ignorant ; there was no love lost between the coaching frater- 
nity and the owner of the dog team. The dog-owner deprived 
the coach of a goodly share of the revenue to be earned in the 
parcel traffic ; plying, as the dog carriage did, along byways A 
the coach routes, it was largely patronised by those who liked n 
have parcels delivered at their own doors instead of sending A 
obtain them at the inn or office where they were left by the re 
If the coach-owner had reason to look askance at ie 
carriage, the driver of the dog team gave the coachman cad 
reason for dislike. The highways were narrow; many g casioni 
roads were made only wide enough for one vehicle, with ie these 
sidings scooped out of the bank to allow of passing anot e oie 
are still to be scen in many parts), and the dog-drıvet © miti | 


often did, revenge himself by ‘ holding up ’ the coach whic ; 
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one of my earliest recollections of great changes is the opening 
the Great So ate cae the Eastern Counties, Railway, 
in the summer © T TEN the dr tostation with which it was 
regarded. How well n ena schoolboy at Chelmsford, remember 
the long lines of trucks een their loads of earth to form 
ihe railway embankment ! As the construction of the line pro- 
ressed, the hostility of all classes increased. The then Lord 
Braybrooke, through whose park it was to be carried, would not 
have it on the surface on any terms; and the company, perforce, 
made a tunnel where they might have run on the surface without 
even a cutting. The line as first constructed stopped at Spell- 
brook, between Sawbridgeworth and Bishop Stortford; there is 
no station there now, nor has there been for many. years. 

The original plan had been to carry the main line past Saffron 
Walden, but local opposition was so strong that the route was 
altered, and that town and its neighbourhood were left many 
miles to the east; Walden is fed by a short branch-line now. 
Waldenites must regret the attitude adopted by their fathers, but 
it was that of the vast majority when the first railways were 
being made. 

When the line was brought on to Bishop Stortford the trains 
were boycotted; people would not travel by them, continuing 
their allegiance to the coach, which held its own stoutly notwith- 
standing the blow it sustained by the transfer of mail contracts 
to the railway company. 

Ido not think the antipathy of the eastern counties to the 
railway was overcome until the Great Northern line to Cambridge 
Was opened a good many years later; and then the train owed the 
patronage it received to the cut-throat competition upon which the 
nyal companies embarked. Many a time did I buy for half-a- 
Own a return ficket between Bishop Stortford and London 
When, in their eagerness for custom, the companies reduced fares 
almost to vanishing point. rd 
T Tt must be allowed that the accommodation, particularly third 
Ss, was of the rudest description. The open, roofless passenger- 
Be Were soon done away with, but the long ‘ cattle-pen ° 
Bes are remembered by travellers much younger than my- 

: The luggage was piled on the railed roof, after the fashion of 
W road-coach, and might be covered over or might not; 
its o eded a stout trunk to withstand the usage of the railway in 

tly days. 
he trains were slow, the permanent way indifferently laid, 


Tete E lighting of carriages, when that improvement was made, 


| haq hedly bad ; altogether, the traveller of the forties and “fifties 


a reason for preferring the coach with ills he knew to the 
J with ills he knew not. 
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From the railway to the telegraph is a sh 
telegraph-line for public use was that set 
Western Railway from Paddington in 1838 
graph was not very generally patronised in 
with good reason ; the business was in the ha 
panies, and there was much delay in the despatch of 
while the frequency of error was the cause of complaint 

The number of places from or to which a Message a | 
sent increased very slowly ; in 1865, when there were oe y d be 
post offices in the country, all the telegraph offices of all the GA 
panies numbered only about one thousand. Rates for me i. 
varied. One company sent fifty words for a shilling a nee 

. p: i 5 & distance 
of 100 miles; but I think it was the same company that charged 
five shillings for twenty words if the distance was over 100 as 
Charges were regulated by mileage ; a shilling for twenty wens 
sent 100 miles, two shillings for 200 miles, and so on. A telegram 
to Ireland cost from three shillings upwards. Over and above the 
actual cost of the message, too, were sundry charges which 
amounted to nearly as much as the original cost. The telegraph- 
wire was not freely used, even by business firms, in the ’sixties: 
it was, as I have said, unreliable both as regarded expedition and 
accuracy. 

Writing of the telegraph recalls the notorious murder in 1845, 
for the wire in that case played the same part as wireless tele- 
graphy in the arrest of the murderer Crippen last year. Jobn 
Tawell, the ‘ Salt Hill murderer,’ administered prussic acid ina 
glass of porter to a woman named Sarah Hart in her cottage at 
Salt Hill, near Slough. The groans of the poisoned ye ee 
her agony attracted attention, and neighbours going to her oe 
ance saw Tawell leaving the cottage. Suspicion being ae 3 : 
telegram (or ‘message by electric telegraph, as it wor ? p 
have been called) was sent to London; and Tawell, w ae 
reached Paddington, was met by a policeman. The per ia 
the telegraph-wire in effecting the man’s arrest nator ea 
public attention to the then new convenience and caus? 
sensation. 

The trial of Tawell may be remembered 
made by his counsel, Mr. F. Kelly, to prove t 
found in the victim’s stomach was derived from the i ) 
a line of defence which procured for him the dicka ae E clients 
Kelly.’ It was said that Mr. Kelly wept while pleads 
cause. 

The successful laying of the telegrap 
and Calais was a great event, but the excite 
was as nothing to that aroused when it wes kn 
attempt to lay a cable between Valentia and 
i CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ded. People talked of little else, and the papers were full 


fist Pie new wonder. How short-lived was the Valentia cable is a 
Great HR of history, and when it ceased to carry messages, only a 
tele. ih after Queen Victoria and President Buchanan had ex- 
au ‘hanged congratulations by telegraph, men who condemned the 
om. 


ork as beyond human power were of course not wanting. 


Ages, y The last and permanently successful attempt to lay an Atlantic 
ld cable caused little sensation, as was natural enough; the enter- 
be prise had failed so often that when the new cable was laid in 1866 
w most people thought that its failure was only a question of time. 
com: Turning to another subject, closely allied to traffic, what a _ 
ae change has come over the streets of London since I first knew 
a F them in the later forties! The City streets, or most of them, 
a were paved with stone setts, and the West-End thoroughfares 
ih were macadam. I don’t know that the paved streets were much 
der better than others. It must have been in the early ’sixties that, 
the when I wished to bring a very small Shetland pony home to 
W Essex, I was afraid to take him along Cheapside lest he should 
ai break his legs in the numerous holes among the stones. The 
ve difficulty was overcome by taking him through the City in a cab. 
ae Experiments had been made with wood-paving in some of the 
streets in the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign, but it did not 
1845, answer ; the wrong wood was used, and, as the art of laying it had 
tele- not been mastered, the streets so paved soon were in a much worse 


John condition than macadam. The results in no way repaid the ex- 
pense, and wood was abandoned, to be tried again and successfully 


ina : 

se af m the ’seventies. 

n in _ So commonplace a proceeding as the lighting of a cigarette 
ssist- mvites mention of one enormous convenience which was practi- 
da a cally unknown in my childhood. Friction matches had been in- 
then vented, but were little used. Nearly everybody used the tinder-box, 
1 he with its flint and steel, troublesome as the thing was by compari- 
Je of n with the reliable match of a later day ; undependable in wet 
Jew | ener, however carefully kept from damp, at the best of times 
ret Was a tedious business to get a light. 

The flint-lock gun long survived the tinder-box, and the 
yout f Moduction of flints provided work for many hands; flint-making 
acid | ras a large industry in Norfolk, whence the best came, and flints 
ples: | tin 7 port are still produced there. I well remember seeing 
W f & lock guns in the hands of sportsmen long after percussion 
ants Ps had been invented ; percussion guns did not gain much accep- 


a eis 
; hee Until Eleys produced their damp-proof caps, and even then 


ove! “te Were many who continued to shoot with their old flint-locks. 
$ change took place more gradually than that from the muzzle- 


pesi l 
wi j je to the breech-loader. 
pol : Most every action of modern life suggests a change ; the act 
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of writing these words, for example, recalls th 
ty Oe AA i ; He fact tha 
quill pens are still in use, I remember the time wh at, thoy | 
saw any other kind. Steel pens in their early days en one Seldon 
and ill-made, and few people used them. Mere ex Pensiya 
seventy years ago may have been partly to blam ent X We hag 
the substance nor the surface we take as a cae had 
nowadays ; high postage rates operated against saik Í 
thick letter-paper. a loxury a f 
It is interesting to recall the whole history of 
4 y of j 
`) one may do who has lived through the Tito a Etaphy as 
4 daguerreotype was only invented after Queen Victoria’s aa P 
and for a time it held much the same place as a miniatur “an 
need not be very old to remember the early da ee 
i ; y days of photography: 
the stained hands which were the ‘ trade mark’ of the k 1 
grapher in the days of wet plates ; the travelling operator m 
little black tent who went about the country taki tee 
l l ‘ y taking portraits and 
pictures of their houses for his patrons. 

There was one curious use of the photograph which prevailed 
for a time and seems to have been forgotten ; I mean, the fashion— 
introduced, I believe from Paris—of printing the owner’s photo- 
graph on his or her visiting-cards. This craze—which had a 
pesien convenience, perhaps—came in some time after the 
Crimean War, but it did not last very long, nor was it very 
generally followed. ; 

I remember when envelopes came into use, and what a boon 
they were considered after the old system of closing letters with 
wafer or sealing-wax. Before envelopes were invented, letters 
were always written with an eye to the position of the wafer or 
seal, a blank space being left to correspond with the place where 
this would be put on the outside, lest the written portion shoul | 

-—- be torn in opening. The introduction of another convenient — 
occurs to me—namely, perforated sheets of postage-stampi) 
before this innovation we had to cut our stamps with scissor: 

Apropos of letters and postage-stamps, the first p i 
I saw in the streets after the Crimea were ® 
ne Bi r my return from the 
a regarded with interest and curiosity in London. -ecollectio# 
i Some changes which have taken place during my BE 
crept in quietly and gradually, but none the less add ca decent | 
to the comfort of life. It is difficult now to imagin® since the a 
house without its bathroom; but it is not so very ore ore | 
fixed bath with its hot and cold water supply Was ® 4 
thing visitors were invited upstairs to examine and GNN count 
; Pp ‘vation are W? 
2 The occasional outbursts against vaccination a ad 
able to one who remembers the old days. When J Jlpo* 
number of people whose faces were pitted with x 
_ legion ; ‘ Blind from Smallpox ’ was on the Sas ; 
he unfortunate street-beggars who had lost their Sto" 
x LON C-0 ru! al 
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The anxiety of parents to have their daughters married at an 
age which TAEL ae oe almost scandalously immature 
gas one by-result of the frequency and severity of smallpox; 
if a girl's face were marred, her prospects of matrimony were of 
course impaired, and the ambition of mothers—so common ‘vas 
snallpox—Was to see their daughters safely married before they 
caught the disease. 

Among sensational discoveries, I suppose few were more dis- 
cussed than chloroform when the doctors made known its pro- 
perties. When a medical student, my friend Mr. Tegetmeier, 
of whom I have made mention on an earlier page, saw and assisted 
aj many amputations and other operations without chloroform ; 
hig anecdotes of sights seen in the hospitals would hardly bear 
repetition. 

As regards the general public, discovery of the method of: 
keeping meat fresh in a low temperature deserves a high place 
among inventions. This discovery was a timely one, following, 
as it did, the terrible losses of cattle from plague, which had 
forced up the price of meat, milk, and butter. 

Preserved—not frozen—meat arrived from Australia at that 
time, but ingenious minds were at work upon the freezing 
problem, which, it was confidently believed, could be solved. The 
first cargo of frozen meat from Australia proved a total failure, 
ind for a few years nothing more was heard of the great scheme 
which was to provide everybody with cheap fresh mutton and 
beef; but the inventors were busy making experiments, and in 
1877 the influx of frozen meat began. 

The electric light, as an application of science to domestic 
use which we are accustomed to regard as quite modern, is one 
of the discoveries which were made before the time was ripe. 
Professor Tyndall used an electric light to illustrate a lecture at 
the Royal Institution in the ’fifties. The abortive experiments 
made in lighting the Houses of Parliament, Billingsgate Market, 
and the Thames Embankment with electricity are within the 
aaa of a much younger generation, as is the telephone, 
ee by the way, was also invented before the world was ready 
a th, A ‘speaking telegraph’ was made as long ago as 1848 
a S E, but the device was laid aside for thirty years, 

rofessor Graham Bell perfected his invention. 
a osterity ‘ scores ’ over the older generation. Our descendants 
wae a century hence, hear the words of great orators and singers 
Reed by the phonograph. What would not we give to hear 
Bri k gramophone one of the great speeches of Gladstone or 
nee to look no farther back ! The phonograph for practical 
ion aan Purposes is still at its beginning ; but so useful an inven- 

Not fail to have a great future before it. 
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I doubt much whether anyone would y 

future for the aeroplane, except perha 

war with which men may properly accep 

allowable. It has always appeared to me that the ¢ 

dirigible balloon is by far more certain th 


But atten tn, 
ences of my lifetime I hesitate to suggest that those oR 
after us will not gain the knowledge of air currents and th © Come 
now obscure, conditions which should eliminate one set oi other, 

Professor Wallace, a few years ago, wrote a book called ah 
Wonderful Century, and never was book-title better cho a 
Those of us who saw the last coaches and have lived to see a 
motor-car, the dirigible balloon and the aeroplane, who saw a 
earliest public telegraph-wire and have lived to the day of wireless 
telegraphy, may find some satisfaction in the thought that we 
have seen an era such as no previous generation saw, and such as 
can hardly be rivalled by eras to come, 


WALTER GILBEY, 
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PATRIOTISM HERE AND ELSEWHERE 


in Roumania some six years ago, I chanced one Sunday 
| morning to be passing a church just as the service came to an end. 

jt was in a little market town that lies between Campina, the 
| great petroleum centre, and Sinaia, where King Carol and his 
Queen, Carmen Sylva, spend much of their time. The whole 
wuntryside seemed to have turned out that morning : crowds of 
men, women, and children trooped forth from the porch, in their 
mart national dress of white linen embroidered with blue, orange, 
and red; and there was much saluting, much exchanging of greet- 
ings, and chattering. For a few minutes the little square before 
the church was thronged. Then the men and women began 
| sowly to wend their way homeward, followed by the girls and 
yung children, while the boys marched off straight to a field a few 
hundred yards away. And there they stood quietly waiting with 
} modd solemn look in their great dark eyes. So grave was the 
| «pression of their faces, indeed, that had it not been for a certain 
ilertness in their bearing, I should have taken it for granted at 
} ‘ce that some religious ceremony in which they were specially 
| wlerested was going to be held. They were a fine set of lads, 
‘lthough most of them would have been all the better, perhaps, 
lor little more flesh on their bones. Not one among them was 
1 chubby ’; not one was listless or dull. On the contrary, they 

ae all thin, several of them as thin as thin could be ; and they 
| the A bright, intelligent faces. From the lofty fashion m which 
l R eld their heads they might have been the sons of kings or 
Thei e8, yet poverty was stamped on them in unmistakable terms. 
t much-embroidered clothes, although clean, were terribly 


| ba : 
| on ; while as for their shoes, some of them were the merest 


| yaey 


nh © eldest of the boys was hardly fourteen, while the youngest 
than} ttainly not more than ten, yet there was something quite 
| ten about them. The very way they set down their feet be- 
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they formed square, and went through the 
ments. And in all that they did they show 
skill, but boundless zest and ardour, their faces glory: Cetta 
with proud enthusiasm. From first to last their REN e whi | 
was in exact accordance with their expression : eve Ole de Noy | 
at ease these boys looked for all the world as if A as the cot | 
officiating at some religious ceremony. This Suited ye Wey 
them, I found later, a religious service, if not a oben i Was for | 
much a religious service as the Mass in the church EA Just a | 
They looked on it, indeed, as the second part of the Mas Morning, | 
plement. In the little church they had prayed that ae 
might be defended from her enemies, and in the field t a 
learning how to defend her. Roumania is to them an Ne 
sacred, it must be remembered : something which it js e n 
their duty to defend, but also their highest privilege, their koi | 
joy. This, although they are only poverty-stricken | i 
—the grandsons of serfs. | 

‘It is a fine thing to have a country to defend,’ a Roumanin | 
once said to me; ‘it makes all the difference in life, even toon | 
children, our having a land of our own to fight for. WhenI ws 
a lad Roumania was a Turkish province.’ 

No sooner had the boys left the field, than men began to make | 
their way there. They came in twos and threes, quite a goodly | 
company, all in their fine church-going clothes, all holding thet _ 
heads high and stepping out briskly. There was nothing pt | 
ternaturally solemn about them, however. On the contrary, the! 
came as those who are well content to come, as those on pleasure | 
bent, laughing and talking and bandying jokes. They belong \ 
evidently to the same class as the boys, the peasant class; an 


they were for the most part in the prime of life, between mA | 
me among tH f 
Jled ; and 
ll inin ging? | 


Most Varie 
ed not on} 


ittle peasants | 


ce 
rank before him. Then laughing and talking ceased a Sith 
every man settled himself down in the most business ‘ 
to doing his work. There was not one among t ern aa val 
seemed to have a thought in his head beyond doing his 


The older men were already trained soldiers, hi pey 
see; they had been taught how to fight, and we ‘th a ple i 
shoot straight, and they went through their dri sdam: 
that would have won for them applause eve? E) 
they had served their time in the regular army, 
They had turned out that morning, not as their 
and the boys, to learn how to defend Rouman® jenti tt 
themselves against forgetting how to defen h wi 
ey had turned out every whit as eagerly 4° 
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4 - their minds but that it was a privilege, as well as 7 
a gat omselves fit to defend her. l ; eos pty i 
0 Bort this Sunday drill entailed no expense on anyone, it, must 
yp noted ; 20 real sacrifice either of time or anything else. No 
bia work was left undone while it was being held, ng o ia 
pusiness was going to rack and ruin. For on Sunday mornings 
ihere is practically no work to be done, no business to be attended 
ip, These men would at best have been only loafing had they not 
g. | pen ab drill ; while as for the boys, they would probably have been 
| tting into mischief. And being drilled is certainly more whole- 
me, both for body and mind, than either loafing or getting 
into mischief. Nor is this all: these Roumanians would have 
laughed aloud in sheer amazement had anyone suggested that 
iwas hard on them that they should be called upon to give 
up part of their Sundays to fitting themselves to fight well for 
peasants | Roumania. Why, for them the great thing in life is that they 
have a Roumania to fight for. Besides, their drill was for them 
imanan evidently a pleasure as well as a duty ; they enjoyed it much more 
n toow f thoroughly than even the most ardent of London footballers 
m Iwas | enjoys a football match. They would not have laughed, however 
| —for that they would have been far too much shocked—had any- 
to make | oe suggested that they might spend their Sundays more profit- 
1 goodly ably than in learning how to fight. For the first of all duties is, 
ng thet | they hold, after serving their God, to serve their country; and 
ng pre | how could they serve it if they could not fight? 
ry, they Another day, a weekday, I was in a large Roumanian town 
fe when the balloting for soldiers was taking place. The road 
elonget į ane to the préfecture was thronged with young men, the elder 
: a perhaps some of them, of those boys I had seen in 
a eld. They, as the boys, were not only clean, but spick- 
ae with every hair in its place ; and they had donned their 
i ite othes evidently for the occasion. They, too, were a fine- 
at ; g set, alert and active, with earnest, intelligent faces. Yet 
f, i pee only what we should call Hodges ; they had spent most 
| On time theretofore digging and delving and tending cattle. 
| luge balloting at that time depended whether those who 
ae should become at once regular soldiers, and be drafted 
| they eae barracks for two years’ hard service ; or whether 
| aad spend eae the regular army only for a week now and then, 
| Yekdays he rest of their time at home, working as usual on 
|) tought foe being drilled on Sundays. One might have 
3 | bee a erefore, that before they balloted, there would have 
E ae among those young men; and after, lamentation 
J ioin ch of them as had drawn regular-service tickets, and 
ta Be among such as had drawn the non-regular. There was 
Sn, however, of anxiety, nor yet of lamentation, although 


A 
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there were many signs of rejoicing. They wh Nn 
for their two years’ barrack service O must 
te ; o ye i s 1ce seemed quite Stary of 
content, if anything, than those who must remai Conte 5 ie 
one grumbled, no one seemed depressed ; on t ok home, y 
round, cheerfulness was quite the order of the da; Contrar 
sort of instinctive joyful gratitude. y 
Now, in another country I had once witness 
soldiers, and it was a very dismal business, one f 
and growls. I inquired therefore why things s 
in Roumania; why all these young men shoul 
become soldiers. 
‘ Because they are glad, heartily glad,’ one of their compatricle 
: i ‘ patriot 
assured me very emphatically. ‘Although they are only peas 3 
they love their country, love it as they love their own a 
and they have sense enough to realise that if they did not e 
soldiers they might soon have no country to love. And in the 
eyes to have no country is the most terrible of all calamities, the | 
most degrading and demoralising. For they know all thatit 
means, you see ; their fathers and grandfathers have taught them 
that—I wish you could hear some of the tales they tell. Sixty 
years ago Roumania belonged to Turkey, and her peasants were 
serfs, mere chattels, whom anyone might pillage at will, anyone 
might kick. When we think of those days, the most sluggish 
among us becomes a fervent patriot, and counts it as naught to give 
up two years of his life, a fraction of his Sundays, too, to guard 
against such days ever returning. Roumania is free now, strong 
enough to hold her own against all comers, but only because ber 
sons are soldiers trained to defend her. ‘This is a fact to ig ; 
every little schoolboy here is alive. Can you wonder, then, that 1 
our young men become soldiers gladly? ’ 


u 


N 


Dad | 
> and With it, f 


ed a ballot i 

i Dg i 
raught with ta | 
hould be difieren |, 
d seem so glad 


men become soldiers 
rtune that call 


from doing ® 


ot) | 
No one who has been sent to a reformatory, 2 penal colony ; 


prison, is allowed to enter the national army ; and t h 
loafer is a more severe punishment than years of 
For it stamps him for life as one judged unworthy ive 
his country’s flag, or even to wear his country’s unif e 
such a man no decent Swiss will willingly consort. ng fellow 
in a penal institution in Switzerland, a great § it 
about twenty who was eating out his very heart ss se 
grief, not because of the crime for which he had be? te 
but because he would never be able to be a sole cou 
worth living, he seemed quite convinced, unless” pt wi 
place side by side with other lads of his age, 27 
for the Fatherland should the chance ever CO™° 
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gwitzerland, as was the case in Roumania six years ago, 
„n schoolboys are taught soldiering ; but whereas the ttle 
vmanians wore their church-going clothes while being drilled, 
n gwiss wear uniform provided for them by the community, 
a jt makes them look the veriest miniature warriors. A soen 


J : Fart 
| asa lad is ten he may begin to be regularly trained, on séientific 


gior | principles, not only to march and go through evolutions, but to 
teary Beat: From nineteen to twenty he is specially drilled by State- 


jd officers ; and at twenty he must join the national army if he 
| jsnormal, non-criminal, and in fairly good health. There he goes 
through a regular course of military training, which turns him, so 
hras in him lies, into an efficient soldier as well as a crack shot. 
| When his training is over, he is free to return to his usual work on 
weekdays, but he must still continue to be drilled and practise 
shooting on Sundays. For until he is forty he is at the call of his 
wuntry, and he is required by law to keep himself fit to defend it. 
In Switzerland most of the drilling is done on Sundays; not 
only the drilling of the reservists, but of their younger comrades 
md the boys. Excepting for the young men going through the 
regular military course, indeed, all of it is done on Sundays or 
Saturday afternoons. For the Swiss, being both intelligent and 
economical, see no reason why young folk should be allowed to 
vaste their time and fall into loafing ways on Sundays and 
holidays, when they might be more usefully employed, just as 
pleasantly, too, and more reverently, fitting themselves to defend 
their country. And on this point the young folk are in cordial 
agreement with their elders, as their faces show when they turn 
out for their Sunday drill. It is one of the most significant 
| Sghts in Switzerland to see them trooping off to the shooting- 
tange, or making their way to the exercise-ground. They are all 
% glad to go, so eager to learn how to fight for Switzerland, to 
defend her, should she, ever be attacked. Were you to say to 
them that being drilled on Sundays was a hardship, they would 
‘Ssuredly decide forthwith that you were mentally afflicted. For 
te is nothing on earth they enjoy quite so much as learning 
ov to shoot. Watching a football match would seem to them 
“ety poor sport indeed compared with soldiering. mE 
fy n Bulgaria the man who did not wish to learn soldiering, or 
| ag Studged the time in which to learn it, would be regarded 
| „ canny.’ His neighbours would look on him as one with 
fie was something wrong, in whom there lee es 
hola - acking. For a normal man must love his oes ae à = 
ies and loving it must be eager to learn how to $ end 1t. 
aye | WOuld look on him, too, as an irreligious person ; for they 
firmly convinced as their neighbours that the first of all 
» after serving God, is to serve the Fatherland ; and that 


We P ag 
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the way to serve it is to learn how to fight. m Noy, 
fore instinctively treat him as a pariah -They Would 
ee k $ » and hold Q » they 
with him lest the punishment due to him sh no t. 
They love fighting for fighting’s sake, it is A 
wamipr race ; but stronger even than their love Y are, | 
their féeling that it is a sacred duty to fit ‘nee of fig tigi | 
They have not only a country to defend, it nites E to tak, f 
but a country to deliver, one which, as they all ae remember 
mission as a nation to deliver. Even poor little o it is thei l 
dreams in which Macedonia and Bulgaria are ne dr 
Macedonian need ever again see, unless it be his ow etl and ny 
a Turk or yet a Greek. n Wish, either | 
As soon as a Bulgarian is twenty-two, he s | 


Creo, 
d fal] i a | 


i E 
homestead and trudges off to the nearest mil YS good-bye to his 


the State ordains that he must spend two m aan For J boy 
twenty-two to twenty-four, in the national army, bein a ma be 
trained as a soldier. ee 4 i 
And he does spend them there without a murmur; although | it 
none too cheerfully, perhaps, for he is of the sort that takes ie | var 
seriously. Long before he is twenty-two, however, the avera | ofc 
Bulgarian is already a skilled fighter, one well able to hold his | gu 
own against most trained soldiers. Lads of sixteen have done | tha 
yeoman's service for Bulgaria before to-day; while once aladof | Ye 
eighteen had already made his mark throughout the Near Bast nig 
as a military leader. For in almost every village in the lant | 6 
there is a society that makes it its business to train and dnll | %t 
boys while they are still at school; and to fit them to fight for | °™ 
| Bulgaria even before they join the army, should the necessity | 
arise. And both trainers and trained delight in their work, and i E 
are never quite so happy as when doing it, even though they aj e 


must do it for the most part on Sundays. 

These societies are, as a rule, organised by the peasants ma 
selves, reservists, who combine the rôle of apostle with meN | 
drill-sergeant, and preach patriotism while teaching how to a | 
These peasants are, of course, none too rich—many df ia 


indeed are extremely poor; none the less, any mone 
eir own Po 


hrifty by 5 


for Bulgaria nothing is too good, nothing too costly ; 7 
_ In question they are as lavish with their money 3 

nd strength. The most churlish among them baie din? 
dinner any day, and make his wife and children » . 


» 
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rather than that she should not have the very best guns that 
pought. If Tsar Ferdinand has to-day an army of waich 
on Great Powers stand in awe, it is because Bulgarian peasants 
jd that n0 sacrifice is too great to make pro patria. 9 

Kr; Montenegro there 18 no real need for drilling at all s 
Montenegrin is born a soldier. None the less, as Soon as 


, paby-boy can toddle, he begins to be drilled con amore by some 


i | oiher baby, one probably that can only just walk. And on Sun- 


f avs and weekdays alike, to his life’s end, he continues to be 
irlled, ay rather, for most of his time to drill himself. Again 
i and again when in Montenegro I came across quite little boys 


onducting with infinite zest military manœuvres; and on one 
geasion I found, in an out-of-the-way place, a party of school- 
boys practising elaborate movements which they were planning 
fo carry out against the Turks, with a view, oddly enough, to 
giving a helping hand to an English fleet supposed to be off 
Antivari. This was during the Sinai Peninsula episode, when 
hopes were running high in the Balkans that there might be 
var between England and Turkey. ‘If war comes we shall, 
o course, be on the side of England,’ more than one Montene- 
gin informed me quite jubilantly. ‘You surely do not think 
that we could stand aside with folded hands while Englishmen 
vere fighting against Turks.’ And on the mere chance that war 
might come, they straightway began to drill themselves more 
Mgorously than ever, without waiting for even a wink from the 
authorities. In one village I found a thousand men all in battle 


| array, 


A Montenegrin boy is already a crack shot at an age when 
i English boy is not allowed to touch a pistol. By the time 
boes to school, indeed, he is often a trained soldier, and always 


{ | Pst-master in the art of scouting. For soldiering is the chief 


1 x aDproa 
OR mater experience of their forefathers, that the Turks— 
l 1 Rointain, 


there iş the 
e . r . 
f oe eve always their pistols within reach, in their belts during 


pas in life of the whole male population of all ages alike, 
nd that through love of Montenegro. From sixteen to sixty 


ery man belongs to the army, and may be called upon to go on 


acti ; 4 , 
ve service at any moment. Even after sixty every man with 


no rength to carry a gun is a reservist, and holds himself gladly 
eadiness to go, whether called upon or not, as soon as ever 
chance of a fight. From one year’s end to another 


mk by their pillows at night; and they never allow many 
i D 80 by without giving a glance to make sure that no foe 
ching. For it is a tradition among them, one founded 


S read Schwarbs to-day—may come creeping up their 


ple Side any night; and were they to come and find her 
a “apping, Montenegra might cease to be free. And rather 
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than that, let all else go, they hold; let the la: No, | 
or tiled only by women, nay, let men and a be left utin | 
unfei. For better a thousand times that ‘oan alike bet 
than’ that the stranger should hold rule in Ceti “Y shoul all E 
~ Ciitinje is the only Near East capital Over ae 
flag has never waved. ‘The Sultan’s troops a 
Vienna, but they never built a mosque in our fs 
negrin boast. y, 
‘Our city,’ it must be noted, is what we should 
country town, for its population all counted is wall 


he Turki, { 
Mosques fy 
asia Monte. f 


call a liti i 


Montenegro itself, indeed, is a mere dwarf among under Si 
; "erage Countries y 
far as size goes; for it is not m > Tes, | 
goes ; uch more than half ag large a |] 


Yorkshire, and a good third of it is barren rock on whi Te as 
even tufts of herb will grow. Little and poor though cae wi 
ever, never was there a land so idolised, so faithfully saat He 
watched over. For hundreds of years its menfolk pen 
lives entirely to defending it against all comers, contenting tek 
selves with bread and water that they might have the a 
withal to buy powder and guns. And even to-day there is not one 
among them but holds that his first duty is to his country. Nol 
only is his own life, but the lives of his wife and children area _ 
naught in his eyes compared with Montenegro’s safety. 

A Montenegrin once told me that, in given circumstances, 
there must be war between his little country and a certain Great | 
Power ; and that when war came, if it came, men, women, and 
children would all turn out and fight. i 

‘But what could you do against so many?’ I asked, for Mor 
tenegro has only a quarter of a million inhabitants, babies 
included, whereas this Power has an army of two million trained 
soldiers. ; 

‘What could we do?’ he replied, looking at me in $ 
‘why all that any nation ever can do. We could do our 
defend our land; and, if we failed, we could die.” the wil | 

This he said quite simply, as if dying pro patria were | 
natural thing in the world. geht in its | 

It is not only by being always on the alert to E iyi | 
defence that the Montenegrin shows his love of Be T voters } 
also by watching over it, taking thought for it, an Wh 1m | 
himself keenly and personally in all its cono as oy? | 

driving about in Montenegro, the coachman, W aa from f 

peasant, would draw up from time to time, get vert C | 

seat, and come and try to make me realise the T is. eni l 

which he thought my country might be of use ao 3 


times it was a bit of land he wished us to transfer the Turk “j 


urpris | i 
best 0 | 


Montenegro—it was Montenegrin land wi poetine it 


la 
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Novibazar that he wished us to drive the Schwarbs—in the 
East the Austrians are known as the Schwarbs—by4 more 
atten ib Was from Herzegovina. = a only the Great “Snglish 
pation would help us to reconquer Herzegovina ! ’ It would be 
the easiest thing in life he seemed to think. Almost al wavs he 

telling me that the renowned Gladstone had declared 


pegan DY 
that the Balkans belonged to the Balkaners; and, as a rule, he 


from 
Near 


wound up by announcing that, come what would, Montenegro 
must have new provinces. He would never drive past a beautiful 


view without stopping to remind me that that was Montenegro ; 
and his whole face would gleam with delight as he looked at it. 
fvidently his country was to him a personal possession, one 
which he revelled in as in something infinitely precious. 

‘Has the new English consul come?’ another peasant asked 
me one day, to my infinite surprise. For he lived in a poverty- 
stricken little hut in an out-of-the-way district, and his clothes 
were nothing but rags. Yet he spoke with real anxiety in his 
tone, as if the’coming or not coming of an English minister to 
Cetinje—all foreign representatives are known there as consuls— 
was a matter of vital importance to him personally. And when 
I was forced to admit that no consul was come, both he and 
his wife seemed genuinely distressed. ‘ Why has he not come?’ 
they kept asking me, ‘why does not your King send us 
a consul? Is there some trouble between your Government and 
ours? It will not do at all, you see, for us to be left without an 
English consul.’ 

I learnt later that even the peasants in Montenegro had been 
much impressed by the withdrawal of the English Minister from 
Belgrade after the murder of King Alexander and Queen Draga ; 
and that they were, therefore, sorely troubled when, the English 
Minister in Cetinje having been transferred, there was some 
little delay before his successor presented himself. 

Would it ever occur to a Nidderdale farmer, let alone a 
Sussex labourer, to trouble his head if we had not a foreign con- 
Sul of any sort in London? Didone Briton in five hundred indeed, 
nay one in five thousand, care a whit about the Franco-German 
conflict, which might have plunged us into war any day last sum- 
mer. In Montenegro I never came across a man, no matter how 
Poor he might be, who did not take a lively personal interest in the 
re affairs of his country. What was more surprising still, I 

a met one who did not know something at any rate of the 
ne affairs of other countries. Again and again I found not only 
a lonaries and officials, but peasants and priests, who were 
à ee onderfully well-informed as to what was gomg on in St. 

sburg, London, Berlin, and Vienna, especially in Vienna. 

me of them told me curious stories of the Schwarbs and of their 
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spies, and of all that they were plotting , years 
Bosniatand Herzegovina were annexed, Then ‘ a Years befor 
Kralj Edward posjetiti Cara?—Is it true that yo 3 Je isting k 
is going'to pay a visit to the Tsar? ’—I wag akedi King Edwa 
by neat who I should never have dreamed ouli and again 
that there was either a king or a tsar. “We pee known 
true,’ some of them would add, ‘it would be a gene hope big | 
if your King and the Tsar were friends.’ * thing for us 

That peasants should worry themselves abou 
of foreign sovereigns seemed to me most ext 
more extraordinary than that they should worry themselves b 
the non-coming of an English consul. But when I said about 
one of their chief men, he promptly declared that ae MD 
seemed by no means extraordinary, only quite natural and aa 

‘A visit from your King to the Tsar is a matter that site : 
Montenegro closely,’ he informed me; ‘and it would be aia 
look-out for her if ever her people did not worry themselves 
about everything that concerns her. For it would mean that 
they had ceased to interest themselves in her, had ceased to love 
her in fact. For one must interest oneself in what one loves,’ 

I thought of the Montenegrins when I read in the West- 
minster Gazette that little story of the two Tynesiders who met 
during the January 1910 General Election. 

à Well, Bill, what do you think of the Budget?’ asked the 
one. 

‘The Budget,’ replied the other, ‘ wot’s that?’ 
’ ‘Why, man, it’s that thing that’s going to wreck the Empire, 
if it gets passed,’ his pal explained. ‘ 

‘ Oh, a—a divvent care a hang about that,’ retorted Bill, 8- 
a arlways gan to the Pavilion.’ 

We are often told in this our day that we here in England 
do not know the meaning of the word patriotism. Not s0 i 
long ago, indeed, I heard a popular preacher declare a 4 
earnestness that the great mass of latter-day Englishmen i Jove 
completely demoralised through their selfishness, slo m Ai evel 
of pleasure, that nothing short of a foreign invasion oni 
rouse them to a sense of the duty they owe to vines i 
I was both startled and shocked at the time, for 3° whole 
seemed to think that it would be a good thing 0n P are 
we had a foreign invasion; as until we have, an Uae 


aes 


— A 


wd Yy uom u o 


t the movements — 
raordinary, even 


flowing with blood, there is no hope for us as a nation sy ont f g 
Now the story of the two Tynesiders might Or tot | y 
think that this preacher was right, whereas as 4 eee content l A 


was wrong. For even supposing he was right 10 trjotis™ 
that the average Englishman knows nothing of Priat g 
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as because of the average Englishman’s selfishness, sloth, and 
of pleasure. For latter-day Englishmen are certainly not 
more selfish, slothful, or pleasure-loving than Rou- 
not one whit more selfish, or slothful than Montene- 
grins; OF more selfish than Bulgarians or Swiss; and these four 
nations are all renowned for their patriotism. A man may have 
many vices and yet be a fervent patriot, may have many virtues 
and not know the meaning of the word patriotism. For whether 
he is a fervent patriot or not depends—or so it seems to me—on 
whether his country 18, or is not, in danger; unless, indeed, he 
has imagination enough to realise that, even though it be safe 
today, it may be in danger to-morrow. The nation that has 
to fight for its country, to defend its frontiers against its foes, 
or that knows what it is to have no country, or to fear that it may 
not have one, is the nation among whom patriotism flourishes. 
This is a point which no one who knows the Balkans will dispute. 

That Tynesider who, when he heard of the Empire, thought 
instinctively of the music-hall, would at once become a fervent 
patriot were he to know that a foreign fleet was on its way to 
South Shields; and so would every man or boy in those huge 
heedless crowds that flock now on holidays to football matches, 
or revel in cricket. They would all keep watch then as diligently 
as the Montenegrins keep watch; they would all be as eager to 
larn how to fight as the Roumanians, the Bulgarians, or the 
Swiss; and they would all be broken-hearted when they found, as 
they would find, that it was too late to learn when the foreign 
fleet was already on its way. All classes alike would then have 
but one thought in their heads, What can we do to save England? 
ut one desire in their hearts: let England be saved, be the 
‘ost what it may. We English folk should be just as patriotic as 
the Near Easterners, or the Swiss, were our own country in 


Jove a 
one whit 


danger, For our love of England is not dead, only it is some- 


What drowsy. If we stand aloof from her now, refusing to learn 
Ow to defend her, grudging the money spent on her, paying 
ent heed to her concerns, it is not so much because we are lack- 
W a patriotism, as because we are lacking in imagination. 
fi poy that she is safe to-day, in no actual need of our ser- 
a It is hard for us, therefore, to realise that she may be in 
re and in sore need of them to-morrow. Yet she may. 
Beg me fact that she may be in danger to-morrow could be 
ae t home to us, and it might surely without the help of a 
hae Invasion, every man and boy in the land would assuredly 
eager] the drill-field or shooting-range, even on Sundays, more 
An J by far than they flock now to football fields on Saturday. 
© gain would be great all round, for themselves as well as 
gland. Ag things are, Sunday is none too happy a day, 
3R2 


for By 
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at any rate for the average working man ae 
young.enough to be a Boy Scout. Tt is 
week for him, indeed, and the most 
nothing to do as a rule beyond loafing anq dink. 
playing pitch-and-toss. The result is, when h 2 
work on Monday morning, instead of being an f ack fy 
he left it on Saturday, he is less fit, less vigorou: p tban When | 
and mind; and therefore less able to do well what ran In body 
more prone to quarrel. Surely it would be bet has to do, | 
physically, morally, and in all other ways, besid er for him | 
pleasanter, to spend part of his Sunday learn; 
duty and defend his country, than to spel 
he does now, just loafing. 
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THE NEED FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL 
LAT 


Havna in a former article dealt with ‘ the need for a re-creation 
of our Constitution,’ it may not be out of place to indicate the 
means whereby that desirable end may be accomplished, and to 
consider which of the two great parties is most likely to provide 
the builders necessary for so great a constructive work. For 
reasons which will become apparent, the most fitting instrument 
is to be found in the Unionist party, provided that party can 
sufficiently enlarge its horizon, can make the necessary sacrifices, 
and can attune itself to the greatness of the task. 

Unionists being in opposition their primary duty is to oppose 
—to oppose legislation to the bitter end, and by every means, until 
the Government carry out the terms of the Parliament Act. 
Reconstruction of the Upper House is the first object announced, 
definition of its powers occupies a secondary position. ‘he 
Government have, for reasons best known to themselves, put the 
cart before the horse. By scandalous misuse of the prerogatives 
of the Crown they have suspended the Constitution and have 
thrown the legislative machinery out of gear. One estate of the 
realm is, as the Prime Minister admits, as dead as Queen Anne. 
*0 legislation is constitutional until that estate of the realm is 
revived ; no legislation should be facilitated until the machinery 
's again in order. Mealy-mouthed fastidiousness is out of place. 
1lence must be met by violence. The most brilliant con- 
Re! play with the dialectical foil is useless against an 
 ‘80nist who wields a brutally unconventional club. In a crisis 
©! as now exists all weapons are legitimate. All devices should 
employed to harass a’ Government that ignores its pledges, and 
«opel them to fill in the preamble of the Parliament Act. 
T ction is the policy to be immediately pursued ; but if the 
bation « party devotes itself to rebuilding—if it hopes to save tate 
ae it must realise that reconstruction of the House of Lords 
much a item in a great national policy, it must be capable of 

atte elf-sacrifice, it must reconsider its attitude towards some 
tS of which it has hitherto disapproved, and it must 


e 


™ and reorganise the party machine. It must, in short, 
981 
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subordinate everything to the great work of salvat Noy, 

equip itself for the task. What is the sitiat AAi > and my l 

nation finds itself placed? Government by ae re Which is 
ag c 


The balance of the Constitution has been 
Uniionism has been captured by Socialism > an 
behests an unchecked House of Commons ai 
operation, at undermining the foundations 
rests. Thatis the situation. 

That government by party is the best Possible me 
best possible Parliamentary system has been so lo 
frequently asserted that it has come to be considered a 
correct. Whether that be so or not the theory is 
in our nature, has become so inseparable from our 
Parliamentary rule, that for practical purposes it mu 
as true. Government by party was for some time c 
on the whole successfully, by means of corruption. In later and 
cleaner times the system worked well so long as two parties 
divided the community, and the community accepted the polities 
and principles of a few leading families on either side, The 
representation of localities without reference to population in the _ 
Commons House of Parliament, with all the anomalies attached to _ 
such a system, was of little consequence at a time when a dozen 
great houses constituted, for all practical purposes, the two parties 
that alternately ruled. With the great Reform Act of 1832, the 
decay of government by party set in, and that method has, under 
the conditions existing at present, utterly broken down. Parties 
have disintegrated into groups animated by divergent principles, 
pledged to distinct policies, but capable of forming alliances for 
temporary purposes. So long as the House of Commons i5 coi 
posed of representatives of localities without any regard for We 
population comprised in them, the Parliamentary strength of oh | 
one group or of a temporary combination of groups may oa 
be out of all proportion to the real strength of the group artet 
bination of groups in the country. It may well be une Pain 
insignificant body of opinion among the electorate can ae 
the whole situation in Parliament. An administration rity 2 : 
ing a minority of the electorate may find itself with a ma) roup f 
the branch of the Legislature elected by the electorate, dred} 
of say forty members representing perhaps less than ori 1 7 
and forty thousand voters may neutralise forty members 
ing four or five times that number. The tendency 15 ie don © 
bers of the smaller constituent parts of the Unite a 
act together. Ireland, Scotland, Wales Bone cepti?” 
homogeneous groups to Parliament, and, with the je t 


electors 
1 One half of the House of Commons represents 5,414,357 


destroyed De 
d in obedience te 
ms, as a Preliminen 
upon which sci 
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thod in the 
ng and so 
xlomaticall 
SO engrained 
Conception of 
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arried on, and 
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wales, the power of the group in Parliament is a gross exaggera- 
ion of jts electoral sanction. 

i According to population England should return 512 members 
instead of 465, Scotland 68 instead of 72, Ireland 59 instead of 
103, and if rateable value be taken as a basis instead of population 
the disproportion would be far greater, The spread of Socialism 
in the direction of State control evidences itself in the tendency 
towards departmental independence of Parliament, and the 
creation of useless hordes of officials owing allegiance only to the 
State.” Under these conditions—with six or more ‘ parties’ in 
lieu of two, with a House of Commons non-representative of 
numbers, with an obvious movement towards bureaucracy subject 
to oligarchical control, government by party can no longer be 
deemed even remotely analogous to government by the people. 
It has hopelessly broken down, and it can never again work even 
fairly well until the numerical strength of parties in the House 


of Commons bears at any rate an approximately correct proportion ` 


to their numerical strength throughout the electorate. Redistri- 
bution and fairer representation are essential for the continuance 
of the party system, and for reconstruction of the Constitution ; 
but, for the following reasons, reform is at present impossible. 
For the sake of convenience I confine myself to Ireland. 

Ireland should send fifty-nine members to Westminster, but 
by the Act of Union she is guaranteed 103. That representation 
was part of the price paid by Great Britain to the Irish Parliament 
as an inducement to it to surrender its separate existence. To 


repudiate the bargain would be an act of treachery too incredible , 


to contemplate. In parting with control over her own affairs 
Ireland demanded, and was given, a certain defined amount of 
control over the general affairs in which her individual interests 
became merged. To defraud her of that advantage would shock 
the susceptibilities of the most unmoral politician. Her represen- 
tation cannot be reduced save with her consent; and her consent 
b, forgo the power she now exercises at W estminster cannot, and 
ill not, be given except for fair value received in the shape of the 
restoration of control over affairs which are purely her own. The 
ouse of Commons should be a miniature of the Commons, a 
nator truly reflecting public opinion. The reconstitution of that 
al with a view to a fair representation of parties, be they few 
is oe and to a just representation of the views of the electors, 
c S first duty of Constitutionalists ; and to fulfil that duty the 
Mition of a subordinate body in Treland is an absolute necessity. 
he restoration of the Commons House to a condition of 


7 Under the Fi -ance Act of 1909, 1548 officials have 
n ‘mance clauses of the Finance Act 0 b 
£1999. Ployed, at salaries amounting to at least £250,000, to collect about 
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efficiency will not alone suffice. T 
| break TA if fed with o ae Gee 
| a ateri 
i Sa Pi No House of Commons, howey 
| with the mass of business that now a , 
| either delegate full authority to Goare cake it aa 
exercise as a whole merely perfunctory eben aa A 
has happened in the case of the America 
\ sentatives, or it must surrender itself to 
Cabinet, as has happened to us. The co 
alternative will, under our system, be the 
YN be degraded. Tt will cease to be truly r 
democracy will not really rule. In deyolnt; . 
authority to dint statutory Paden relegation a 
o sane, and sufficient remedy for congestion ee y 
e same line of argument applies A 
reform of the House of Lords. P Retorn cake aa A 
demands the abolition or modification of the heredita aa 
as affecting that body. So long as an Act of Union ete 
for the maintenance of the Irish hereditary peated a 
guaranteeing a certain representation of that pae i i 
House of Lords remains intact, adequate reform of the Roi 
of Lords is impossible. Reformers of the Upper House must for 
that reason alone reconsider their attitude towards Home Rule. 
: But other and more cogent reasons exist for reconstruction of 
the Upper House—reasons which apply equally to the attitude of 
_ Constitutionalists towards Home Rule and of Home Rulers to- 
wards Constitutional reform. The House of Lords is, or rather 
was, an ideal Second Chamber, but an anachronism. The w- 
limited rule of a patriot king may well be an ideal form of govem- 
ment, but the conception is so inconsistent with our principles 
as to be unthinkable ; and, for the same reason, an Upper House 
constituted as is the House of Lords has become unsuitable TON 
the due performance of the functions entrusted to it. The House 
of Lords must be judged not by its merits as a legislative ao 
but by the moral authority it exercises over the minds © i | 
people. The numerous creations that have been made Ou 
years, for which Radical Ministers are mainly resp oniki a 
misuse of the House as a convenient political shelf, and ae 
_ peerage as a recognition of party services of an occult oe 
_ have all tended to undermine the authority of the House -jons 
but the fatal blow was given b itself. Tts Meene | 
bu y the House 1 ve jt deem 
as a Second Chamber were to reject or amend all Bills 2 afer 4. 
e dangerous or unwise unless and until the people posing 
nsideration, expressed their approval of them. pow oa 
to exercise its own judgment on the merits, but ee, 
lectorate. That conception of duty 5%" 
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: j albeit the House of Lords as at present constituted is an 
M's nism, it might have lasted long had it acted consistently 


; ronl : 
n conception. Tt lost itself in allowing considerations of 
atogy OF tactics to innvence it. So long as men asked therm- 

selves two questions eio Is the measure to the advantage or 

jetriment of the people? Have the people made up their minds 
about it? ; their action even though resented commanded respect. 
je was certainly patriotic though possibly mistaken. But the 
moment another question obtruded itself, ‘In combating this 
nticular Bill have we selected the best strategical position for a 
fight?” the House forfeited that respect. Its action had the 
mblance at any rate of selfishness, of opportunism, of regard 
for its own existence. Moral authority was lost, and can never 
pe regained by the House as at present constituted. A strong 
cond Chamber in the Central Parliament is essential to the 
well-being of any local Parliament deriving power from it, for 
local bodies affected by the gusts of passion and sudden changes 
ofan unregulated House of Commons would be subject to con- 
ditions under which they could not long exist. An efficient 

Second Chamber is necessary for the well-being of local bodies, 

| and the creation of local bodies is necessary for the establishment 

ofan efficient Second Chamber. Neither reform of the House of 

Commons nor reconstruction of the House of Lords is possible 

under the Act of Union as it stands. Putting aside all questions 

of sentiment, justice, right and wrong, and ignoring the patent 
necessity for applying to Ireland the moral tonic of responsibility 
| morder to create healthy material development, I submit that for 
| the practical reasons above mentioned any party addressing itself 
| 0 the reconstruction and preservation of the Constitution must 
address itself to the question of devolution also. The problems 

‘te inseparable, If Unionists are determined to create and main- 

pa stable Constitution, it is necessary for them to modify their 

i Ws on Home Rule; and Home Rulers, if they are SUES: m 

ant aspirations, should realise that they cannot be indifferent to 

*nstitutional reform. 

TA ee reform of the House of Lords would be out z place 
on this much may be said. ‘The situation does H T 

“net ee a cut and dried, hard and fast, ready-ma ae en 

Bots uton. No doubt a dozen talented Constitutiona Deca 

| ne ee a dozen Constitutions without overtaxing ; ee 

| Vou ut the adoption of any one of them, however peLect, 
| veq i inconsistent with the character of a nation that eet 

1 boy] “owly, tentatively, step by step. NENG re i 

N the © Vigorous. The pruning knife must be E cae 

| td the oe that uses it strong enough to cut away all dead wood, 

ork of construction must be conducted on original lines. 
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No example of federation or devolution can b Noy 19 
or modern history of very much guiding value t found in ani 
may be learned from the Constitutions of of ao US. So k SA | se 
r Oversea Pi an 


and from the greatest federation of all times—; 
It is to the history and development of the C 
Republic that men’s minds will naturally 


reform of the Constitution of the United Kin ales “Mlating p 
problems which the framers of the Constitution of „ out the | g 
States had to face were very different from those of the Unite 4 
With them the main question was, in fact, the confronting Ub, 5 
main question presented to us. Centralisation wag of the | js, 
Decentralisation is ours. They sought to create a net fa 
thority strong enough to secure homogeneity in all reat ae ge 
affairs without unduly encroaching upon the local auha i 
existing independent States. We desire to delegate to a oy om 
authority sufficient to enable them to manage their own aa 
without unduly encroaching upon the power of an existing aa & 
authority. The federating States were not so dissimilar in popu: a 
lation and wealth as to preclude the creation of an Upper E 3 
based on equality of representation of territorial units—an imposi- i 
bility for us. With a clean slate before them the founders of the fe 
American Constitution segregated and apportioned legislative, i 
executive and judicial functions as they thought fit. Our slate | 4 
cannot be sponged clean of the indelible markings of a thousand | pe 
years. The American Constitution, therefore, offers us but litte | p] 
direct light and guidance, but a warning and an example mayb | m 
gathered from it, and courage, which perhaps we lack, may be} m 
derived from the contemplation of an herculean task bravely | c 
undertaken and successfully accomplished. The ill effect upon | if 
a directly representative assembly of the delegation of ponta he 
committees or other bodies within itself is demonstrated m F | S 
House of Representatives, and the good effect of moral e | 2 
is proved in the case of the Senate. It is in its moral w h 
rather than in its constitutionally defined powers By ER 
strength of the Senate consists, and it may not be an me ie | 3 
to say that, in considering the cognate questions of reso a 
House of Lords and definition of its powers, the evils a eto | o 
are in inverse proportion to the weight of authority a pambe! f ir 
that body. Limited suspensory power in the hands © in secu | 
enjoying universal respect would be more gian, at did w j of 
stability than unlimited power yielded by ® body = 
command that respect. Serra bie vie & 
Reconstruction of the Constitution 18 T Jines T E 
devolution. Tt is only by proceeding on federa can be avr) o 
errors in the Gladstonian schemes of devolution 


; Cron® ag 
Federal Home Rule will preserve the dignity ° 
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e Second Chamber question, will reduce the representa- 
i Ireland to its proper limits, and will remove the Irish 
ee ice of English control, and the English grievance of Irish 
an It will clear the way towards Imperial unity, and will 
A about a better understanding between all portions of the 
pogiish-speaking world. The non possumus attitude which 
n nionists seem disposed to adopt, and the strenuous campaign 
Jome Rule undertaken by Sir Edward Carson and his 


ttle th 


„bordinate war lords are, therefore, deeply to be regretted. It 
js, of course, perfectly right for those who genuinely believe that 
qevolution involves a retrograde step in National and Imperial 
development to state the grounds of their belief. The general line 
of argument would, I take it, be that the tendency of all com- 
munities is towards solidarity, and that federation in Canada, 
Australia and South Africa is but a step towards the amalgama- 
tion of the parts in the whole; that the unity of the British 
islands is essential in order to form a nucleus with attractive force 
sufficient to draw the Dominions towards union with it; that 
slidarity is an accomplished fact in the British islands; and that 
therefore devolution is contrary to natural law, isa step backward 
in the development of the nation, and on the march towards con- 
solidation of the Empire. Of what lies hidden in the womb of 
time it is useless to surmise. We have got to deal with the facts 
before us, and with them in view the fallacy of the argument is 
plain. The three Kingdoms are not really united, and cannot be 
until union rests on something more solid than a legislative enact- 
ment sanctioned by force. There are bounds to the effective 
capacity of all forms of government. The rule of an individual is, 
fit be beneficent, limited to the cognisance the individual can 
have of the needs of the people he rules over. Both direct and 
Indirect rule by the people are subject to the same kind of limita- 
ton, No one Parliament or other body can deal satisfactorily 
with Imperial, National, and International affairs, and also with 
e intimate requirements of vast multitudes of people. A-real 
union of the British islands, based on common interest, and 
“mented by mutual affection expressing itself in an Imperial 
atliament free to occupy itself with Imperial matters—that is the 
che and only core round which the Imperial idea can erystallise 
mto definite shape. SaR 
The attitude adopted by Unionist leaders towards the principle 


a 4 deration involves, in all probability, a tactical mistake. It 
“obviously a move in a mere party game. It lacks the stamp 
d. If it does 


ne ne conviction, and is not likely to succee i 
sac eed, the future of the party, and perhaps of the State, will be 
"ifced for a temporary triumph. It cannot be denied that the 
*setvative party has—and not for the first time in its history— 
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shown a disposition to negotiate the Home Rule fe 
must „be taken. The party may scramble oye 
through it, but somehow or other it must | 
if it is to be of any future service to the State TA 
er ‘ eee : Dorr. ` p Nlo 
either modify their conception of Unionism or m a 
fight for a Constitution, for Constitution 
devolution on federal lines will be found to ] 
Against opposition to Home Rule Withot 
there is nothing to be said, and those Who are hon 
7 . > . i : est] i 
vinced that Home Rule would prove rumous to Trelan Y con. 
course, entitled to do all they can to make good e. ; 
let it be by fair argument. Let us have done with e a 
È > i : NOnseng 
about separation, Home Rule the equivalent of Rome Rule Re 
persecution of a minority, and all the contentions derived Bi 
imagination, and serving only to obscure sound judgment e 
inflame the passions of men. Sir Edward Carson preach 
rebellion against- all authority. He appeals to 
will of the people. ‘The object of so ferocious a War cry is obviously | 
to stampede the British electorate, and it is well calculated to do 
so. ‘The announced determination of a large number of hart. 
headed citizens led by a man of Sir Edward Carson’s standing to 
resist an Act of Parliament by force of arms may possibly persuade 
unthinking people that fiction is fact. They may argue that | 
unless it is true that the condition of the Protestant minority 
would under any scheme of Home Rule be intolerable the Pro- | 
testant minority could not possibly have come to so desperate a | 
resolve. But the device will fail. The majority of people do | 
think—a little; and when they find that the attitude of Ubi | 
resolves itself into the simple formula ‘ We won’t because be 
won't,’ they will come to the conclusion that a small EMON ] 
cannot be allowed to stand in the way of Constitutional ee | 
to trip up the nation in its march toward Imperial unity. al | 
rights, and so far as it is possible, the feelings of minorities sh 


nee, 
s at fe 
er or N 
ana Or be iota l 
n the otha ii if 


al St aband 
Pe-creation Withon | 
be MPracticable t 


1t consent of the peopl | 


es open | 
arms against ihe 


y he f t 
be respected ; but rights and feelings must be run throug a : in 
i sieve of criticism. Equality must be purged of asenta state | se 
| sentiment must be stripped of prejudice. Minorities ie indie | a 
; and make good their case. Why cannot moderate me 


‘anal 1 
. . j nation? 
land, Unionists and Home Rulers, meet, and m ® ra] Line | 


: endeavour and an unprejudiced spirit try to devise Eo iti | 
i of agreement whereby the majority could be satis rnap” f 
danger to the minority and without detriment to ae aid 0e f 
union? At the worst, they could but fail, and 1 Jaced w f 
opposition to Home Rule would at any rate be I 
substantial ground. 

_ Reconstruction of the Constitution is of paramot 
ut a party confining itself to that problem and 


ey 

3 tate | ie 
mnt a goaid! i k 
ignoras a 
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on A economic Guesuons & mo likely to carry and hold the 
Bo) pint: The patent fact leet a shilling will not buy as much as 
il i did must be considered. The organisations, which under the 
Mist | ame of State socialism and syndicalism advocate robbery under 
Vth, | iatute, oF robbery under arms, have combined to capture Trade 
hont (nionism. How far the late industrial disturbances are due to 


that cause it is not within the scope of this article to discuss, but 
tis certain that the seed of Socialism would not have taken 
root and spread as it has had tt not been cast upon soil congenial 
wit. Discontent pre-existed. The question of wages is the tap- 
oot of social discontent. I am an individualist, but I accept col- 


ene | lective bargaining as compatible with individualism. I am sure 
the | ihat no better way of distributing wealth has been found, and I 
tom | pelieve no better way can be found, than through the payment of 


anl | 4 fair wage ; and I hold fair and open discussion, honest bargain- 
pen f ing to be both legitimate and right. Social disorder arises from 
the | 9 conflict of opinion between capital, composed of money and 


uly | natural or acquired organising business capacity, and capital, con- 
odo | sisting of labour and natural or acquired technical skill, as to 


what constitutes a fair wage—a just apportionment of profit. So 
long as our fiscal system differs so completely from those in force 
incompeting countries no satisfactory settlement is likely to be 
arived at. We must assimilate ourselves to them, or they must 
assimilate themselves to us. - The latter is beyond our power, the 
former is not. Labour in England does by combination keep the 
pice of labour above international competitive value. The 


do | standard is higher with us ‘than it is elsewhere. ‘Labour is blun- 
ter | deringly right. The blunder consists in a strange inability to see 
we that labour and the products of labour are economically the same 
ily aj thing. Jabour does not perceive that capital, whether owned and 
ey administered individually, co-operatively, or collectively, must 
le) havo fair play or it will leave the country. Tt is blind to the fact 
i thata lasting agreement as to the relative proportion of profit due 
iit | lo capital and to labour cannot be arrived at until capital can be 
nl | invested at home on a stable basis; and that stability cannot be 
r secured so long as capital invested at home is subject to the pre- 
i “rious and disturbing influence of capital invested abroad under 
j note favourable conditions. Capital and labour are not naturally 
if er agonistic, they are allies. The introduction of the products of 
A : *aper labour is more detrimental to the community than the 
: nfroduction of cheaper labour itself, because in the latter case 
g e are spent at home, in the former they are not. Capital 


'S profitable investment, and labour seeks profitable employ- 
fuid. Capital is fluid, and can be easily moved ; labour is not so 
T » and cannot be so easily moved. An expanding market is 
essary: for expanding employment ; the most elastic market is 
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to be found within the Empire. Capital, h 
administered, is necessary for employment OWever, ow | 
z D ’ E J nt. In ned any R 
profits equitably between capital and labour th pi adiu d 
trade in which capital and labour is employed. Manufactiny fi 
against external elements of disturbance. Wheaties e seon l 
the truth of these facts, and not till then, e S 
and a reasonable and lasting settlement o 
question—a just division as between e 
may be confidently looked for. 

Which of the two great parties will take E, l 
Constitutional reconstruction, and siboa cee tic task of 
Radical party is indicated by its attitude towards HoN The 

in no other respect will it ‘fill the bill’; and, indeed itr ule; bat 
be seen whether its conception of Home Rule and of the cu 
tions, social and economic, essential to its success, is cond 
grant of self-governing power to any community in which a ; 4 
and beneficent social revolution had been arrested half-way a 
be a gift of very doubtful value, and yet, in order to save an 
insignificant yearly payment, the present administration put an 
end to land purchase. Judging by their interest in the material 
welfare of Ireland and their land-purchase policy, by their views 
on fiscal reform, by their devotion to a balanced Double Chamber 
system, and by their Imperial instincts, the Unionist party would 
seem to be the most fitting agent to be employed if it can make _ 
the necessary sacrifices, and can fit itself for the task. 

If Unionists can rise to the height of the occasion they must 
adopt a tolerant attitude towards Home Rule. If the part 
accepts the responsibility offered to it, it would be wise, T think, i 
to reconsider its distinctive name, and it must reorganise its 
machinery. 


€o ; 

p ployment will ge 
the comparatively ai 

mployer ang employe 


ote themselres 
eriptive 0 


the great mission entrusted to them. ‘ Unionism’ is, a alo! 
misleading. It may be adopted by the stoutest chan p a 


‘therein, or by the most case-hardened opponent +, mere Dey f 
authority of any kind. But it has come to represen Jution, a | p 
tion—an inflexible attitude towards any policy of dev? onfnel | A 


g cone. 
any scheme of National or Imperial federation. conser 


the narrow field of politics, and in that area conn© eS can | 
only. It precludes construction, and ignores econo tie th | 
reform. If Unionists have the manhood to ° some Oe 
struggle they would do well to raise a banner bee tio f 
descriptive of the nature and the grandeur of therr 0 don” ; 
The whole party machinery needs reorganising i 
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| living chain must be created between leaders and org 
| je ine capital and in the remotest country districts—a ch 


cer 


if spsitive a$ to convey from end to end, from top to bottom, a. 


tr 

e fon bottom to top, the thrills and currents of sentiment and ó 

Bra inion flowing between the chiefs at Westminster and the rank 

pang, | sad file. Conventions must be representative conventions, and 

reas | unity organisers must be brought in touch with the head- 

yed- | suarters’ staff. For six years the Conservative party has been 
wactically without any definite constructive policy, and recently it 


has become revealed as a party without loyalty to its leaders. 
During the whole course of its history there has probably never 
heen a time when the organisation of the party was so completely 
nit of sympathy with those upon whose votes the party depends; 
and it would even seem that under the present management party 
girit and individual talent are stifled. It is inconceivable that all 
these years of opposition to a Government intent upon a gigantic 
| gcial and Constitutional revolution would not have produced 
/ more energy and more talent for political warfare in the party 
were it not for some defect in the party machine. 

But the most perfect mechanism is useless without recognised 
control. Loyalty to leaders is essential to success. The policy 
ofa leaderless party becomes a mere succession of petty tactics. 
The nation is sound and solid in its qualities, and it regards with 
aspicion mere tactical political warfare, and views with aversion 
disloyalty and opportunism. If the present leaders enjoy the con- 
idence of the mass of Unionist voters, their leadership should 
| loyally acknowledged. If they do not then, however perilous 
| the operation may be in so critical a situation, other leaders should 
bechosen, and chosen quickly, for the present impasse must at all 
wsts be brought toan end. To make its machinery effective is, in 
‘sense, the first duty of the Unionist party if the Constitutional 
| Problem is to be solved by it, for without effective machinery no 
| policy can be carried out. On the other hand, without a definite 


E | fe eing policy the best machinery is useless. To secure fairer 
y maS for labour by insisting upon fairer terms for capital; to ` 
| 0g about such social reforms as do not conflict with the natural, 


l re of free men ; to recast the Constitution and reconstruct the - 

‘hyp ntar machine; to aim at Imperial unity, and the de- 
od ment of the resources of the Empire—that is a policy which 
i als to the Conservative, Constitutional, Imperial instincts of 


S lia le, which cries for the sympathy of all men who love 
j itive and progressive national existence, and that demands the 
| Wen og assistance of all responsible men who dread the conse- 
Mather Single Chamber tyranny. The people are, it is said, 
| “Sit stil) If true, it is not strange. Inaction begets apathy ; 


» and wait the turn of events’ is not an inspiring cry. 
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nen are to fight with enthusiasm they r 
-t stirs the blood to fight for. nust have 
The fate of the nation lies in the hands of th 
nd there are moderate men in all parties. Ty a a 
“moulding of the future a new party will ari Y be that 


pa 


4 si 
to save the State. Why should one f E 


Why cannot moderate men of the great 
whether, in view of the extreme gravity of the 
sion and compromise on matters which, | 
themselves, are subsidiary to the vital issue are an Portant ik 
of them in order to save the State? The question Man 
point is this. Are we to be governed under a Single Oh al 

or a Double Chamber system?- It lies in the lap of moderi i 
to decide—of men. who, differing widely on Matters hither 
deemed incapable of adjustment, are united in fierce insiste y 
a balanced bi-cameral Constitution. 

sions, by great self-sacrifice, and by th 
If Single Chamber government means in any circumstance | 
“death and damnation,’ surely the unchecked rule of a House of | 
Commons constituted as is ours at present means double death, | 
and worse than damnation. To save the nation from sucha fate | 
isa noble mission. The sacrifice of opinions on smaller matter | 
is both justified and demanded under the pressure of an issue 9 | 
vital—the force majeure of a necessity so overwhelmingly great | 
K . i 


cong 


situas. > Osai 
Situation, e | 
however ‘fs e 
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MR. BALFOUR AS LEADER 


Nw 


m, fe 

K Mr. Balfour’s friends the news of his resignation was no 

Er The strain of public life is enormous, and has told with 

then ee gee U pon many politicians counted robust, much younger 

a our late chief , and whose service in prominent positions 
Presents in months what his has been in years. 


BP a. E itt and Canning were prematurely worn out by labour and 


iiei aE more recent times no one who observed him could doubt 
i a of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was shortened 
GG ee less prolonged. Lord Rosebery suffered painfully under | 
U peo responsibilities which for a brief period devolved : 
Ra ah 1m. Peel, Palmerston, Russell and Gladstone were giants 
in Ysique, but fortunately for them there were spaces of leisure 
ex long and strenuous careers. Great intellectual powers 
egg fae grasp of general principles with a truly amazing quick- 
alton à apprehension, and nerves of iron, have enabled Mr. $ 
wa o a man of no great bodily strength, to bearthe enormous 3 
$ 
: 
4 
g 
l 


Uri 3 

i awa of leading his party in the House of Commons for nearly 

ne : ter ofa century. Biit the task, though never made by him 
IDject of reproach or complaint, has not been accomplished 


O) 
™ LXX—=No, 418 993° 3s 


z : 
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| without physical effort which at times seemed al e 
| and was borne only by the sustaining forces of ¢ 
| ness, a sense of duty, and a chivalrous loyalty ¢ 
, The country and the House of Commons wil 
the help of his counsel and his experience i 
does not carry with it the daily and hourly pe 
responsibilities of leadership. From that burden, carried wi 
such risks, release was abundantly justified, and it ig With 
ois Pallavi? . entire] 
characteristic of Mr. Balfour’s unselfishness that the a y 
selected for taking it was one when his successor and the p 
may reasonably expect brighter days than those which any 
have been their lot. 8 
Retirement from the foremost position. in party polities at the 
x age of sixty-three needs no excuse. Mr. Gladstone from 1877 io 
1893, by his superb physical energy, vindicated the powers of old 
age ; yet many thought, and still think, that his own strong instinct 
and desire for a much earlier retirement was right. Our political 
conflicts, though at present no substitute for them seems available, 
create conditions of life which no man, even apart from considera- 
tions of health, ought to be obliged to face for an indefinite period. 
For the individual there is a certain unfitness in using the late 
years of life in the unceasing and organised quarrels of party. 
* For the nation there need be no loss in the long run by the with- 
drawal of great men after long service from the turmoil of political 
strife into a comparative leisure, and a statesman of ripe wisdom 
and experience will perhaps give even more to his country, a 
he can pronounce upon great political issues unhindered by e 
necessity for immediate decision, his mind undisturbed by 
unceasing clamour of controversy. j voce Gall 
In an address delivered to the members of the Press : 
at a banquet given by them in his honour, Mr. 
‘ Like other politicians I have those who criticise MY 
who applaud them, those who understand them, 2”. 
explain them. I have no quarrel with any of those ve 
$ tof commentators except perhaps the last. Iam sul ae 
more or less happy when I am being praised, and no a 
fortable when I am being abused ; but I have 
A ness when I am being explained.’ 
= I desire to avoid the temperate ce 
certain class of commentators, but on 
dwell for a time on some of the factors W 
Mr. Balfour ineradicable confidence and reg 
so long served under his chieftaincy- f Jac 
ure bottom of their hearts most Englishmen fe 
in the very forefront of a statesmañis V! male " wor 
administration in Ireland proved to the W 
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eminently that virtue was his, Brave men before him had f 
ihe daily peril of assassination, which tol 
of Cromwell, with fortitude ; but Mr. Balfo 
the detachment due to a disciplined mind 
that peril not only with fortitude, but with a serene indifference. 

` J remember driving with him, I think in 1888—a dangerous 
moment in Dublin—in his brougham, when our coachman, con- 
fronted with an unexpected obstacle, was compelled suddenly to 
relax speed. Almost immediately a tremendous blow was delivered 
on the back panel of the brougham, half stunning me and scatter- 
ing broken timber and glass throughout the carriage. I was 
thoroughly startled and a good deal discomposed, believing that a 
shot had been fired, but Mr. Balfour was entirely unmoved and 
greatly amused at my discomfiture and at the discovery that the 
accident was due, not to the bullet of an assassin, but to the zeal 
of his detectives who, following us too closely, had driven the pole 
of their car through the back of our brougham. 

Before Mr. Balfour had been a year in office as Irish Secretary 
the delusion sedulously fomented by his political opponents, that 
he was a dilettante, an indolent man of fashion, etec., etc., was 
completely dispelled. The presence of danger, the necessity for 
decisive action, the constant opportunity, dear to a chivalrous 
nature, of supporting and sustaining followers and subordinates 
in a desperate struggle, the joy of the conflict in the House against 
Nationalist opponents, as clever as they were fierce, summoned 
and strengthened every faculty, and seemed, like a tonic, 
actually to fortify his physical constitution. Many years after, 
a colleague of Mr. Balfour’s was battling in the early days of his 
oficial life on behalf of a policy as fiercely assailed as was his 
own when he confronted and suppressed disorder in Ireland. 


What luck for X |’ was his comment. ‘It is the opportunity of 
a lifetime.” 


aced 
d even upon the nerve 
ur, partly perhaps from 
and a strong will, faced 


Tf the Irish administration proved to the world his courage, 
cision, and power as a leader to arouse the enthusiastic devotion 
of hig followers, Mr. Balfour’s legislation in Ireland no less estab- 
ished his permanent fame as the far-seeing and wise architect of 
Constructive reform.. He did much himself, but he also inspired 
p a Supervised the series of great measures passed by Mr. Gerald 
"tour, culminating in the Purchase Act of 1904, the work of 
l x Wyndham. The combined effect of this administrative and 
nat lve activity has given great and single-minded Trishmen 
a : Sir H. Plunkett opportunities, splendidly used, to organise 
a stimulate Irish industry and character, and after twenty 


And yet these reforms were initiated without rhetoric 
A . 3s2 
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_ it is one that he has often successfully performed. But it must 
` be admitted that such speeches, though going to the very heart 
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i D 
or advertisement, without attacks on individuals k: ec, 


without ‘outbursts of sentimental optimism which eo 8, and 
: à . cate 80 
the ignorant into hopes quickly dissipated by experi ten lure 
Balfour’s anticipations in Ireland were moderate : ee ; 
ments are solid and permanent. > TIS achieye, 
Mr. Balfour’s career in Ireland as Irish Adviser and Leo; | 
` j essed his fe : egislato | 
permanently impressed his fellow-countrymen anq laid Stslator" 
foundation for the confidence and respect which he has a ag 
enjoyed. Meantime practice and experience were enS fe Sines 
with the weapons of a parliamentary debater which he a him 
wielded in a manner unsurpassed in the history of the Fins 
Commons. The term debater is advisedly used, for the stint 
of the vigour of an opponent’s speech, except in very E 
instances, is absolutely necessary to call forth Mr. Balfour’s vi 
powers. There was a period in the House of Commons when 
this stimulus was lacking, and his speaking abated in vivacity 
and force. But when his opponents regained excellence in 
debate Mr. Balfour at once showed a corresponding ascent, 
Platform speeches, or introductory speeches in the House 
expounding large subjects, and designed to brace men’s minds 
to a new policy, really demand, when possible, careful prepara- 
tion, not only of the thought, but of the form. This preparation 
Mr. Balfour rarely gives. To think aloud before 5000 people 
for an hour or an hour and a half is an amazing feat, and 


of the subject and always awakening deep interest, have not, 
with large audiences, the unhindered force of chosen words. Me 
again, does Mr. Balfour get the stimulus which some mn 
speakers derive from their hearers. He has not what heal i 
termed a faculty of oratorical reciprocity, the attractive 7 
dangerous gift of giving out in vapour and taking back ta F 
from his audience, which belongs to unprepared spe? 
passionate and emotional nature. For him the passion 
common, and the emotions too intimate, for public use 
sation for the defects referred to, if defects they be, a 
Mr. Balfour’s astonishing readiness of resource E disp 
more a speaker relies on preparation 'the less 18 
abandon the matter which has become BRN a 
the discussion, and to deal with the argument a ; 1 
itself has produced. Never in his whole career ae Thos 
failed to move with every phase of the controversy: 
do so fail become the objects of his satire. I intellige? 
his reply to a brilliant phrase-maker, ETG righ 


obviously become entangled in a manuscript : 
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able gentleman has made an admirable oration, but he has unfortu- 
nately not addressed himself or replied to the arguments of the 
speaker who preceded him. He has mounted a destructive siege- 

n, and trained it upon a road up which the invading army has 
not advanced. The fusillade has been hot, but quite innocuous. 

"May I respectfully suggest that the right honourable gentleman 
should learn to make his artillery a little more mobile.’ 

This unique power of felicitously dealing with difficulties at 
the moment when they arise, has perhaps a little unduly disposed 
him to postpone framing concerted schemes of attack and defence, 
which men of slower minds like to consider well beforehand. 
The late Duke of Devonshire must have had Mr. Balfour promi- 
nently in mind, when he pathetically observed that throughout all 
his political life he had to deal with men who thought three times 
as quickly as he did. An admiral should remember that the 
safety of his fleet depends not only on the fast cruisers and 
destroyers, but on the massive and slower-moving battleships. 

Much has been said, but not too much, of the peaceful victory 
won by Mr. Balfour in the House over his opponents in 1906, who 
for some weeks alternately jeered and bawled when Opposition 
leaders were speaking. He always insisted that they were no 
Worse in manners than many others newly elected of whom he had 
had experience. There were, undoubtedly, in that Parliament 
many clever but somewhat uninstructed men, who, as soon as 
they felt that their great opponent could teach them interesting 
things, began, though at first reluctantly, to lend him their ears. 
Before long the reluctance gave place to willingness, and ulti- 
mately they fell almost to a man under the wand of the magician. 
The faculty which gained him this ascendancy has been described 
m somewhat hackneyed phrase as the power of lifting debate to a 
higher plane of discussion. Commenting on this phrase, a writer 
m The Times (10th of November 1911), in a passage of subtle but 
illuminating analysis, observed : 


There is a tendency sometimes to miss the intimate connection between 
It. Balfour's faculty for doing this and the unique impression that he 
Takes alike upon friends and foes and the indifferent spectators of the 
rid at large. It is just in this peculiarity that resides his power to 
leat antagonism without leaving bitterness or arousing enmity. It is 
ni Ghee Plane that keeps personal feelings in abeyance in the antagonist 
Nati: x are in abeyance in Mr. Balfour himself. It is the habit of mi 
ane his subject by viewing it in relation to great principles and to ya 
A ements that gives to his arguments an air of inevitability and makes 
le p “conscious ally of the antagonist’s own better nature and better know- 
1g ae even when he chooses to fight his own battle on the lower plane. It 
of m, calculable loss to a deliberative assembly not to include men capable 
comm, ing this appeal frequently and naturally. Such men are never too 

on, and we do not know that the House of Commons now contains 
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anyone having that peculiar gift to a degree ey a 


Mr. Balfour’s habitual recourse to the higher 
ment of his subject. 


en remote] 
and more universal elit 
This, oL Use. oes ne a feeling akin to despair ; 
gifted men ; but it may be said that these, even if a 1D lesg 
attain to such heights, can, at any rate, emulate the ae Cannot 
courtesy which—so it is thought—are within any ma anity an i 
In a sense this is true; but even in the sphere of pan i 
manners, great intellectual gifts give a man an unfair 
To feel instinctively that an opponent’s arguments 
and to be unable immediately to perceive a true answ 
is a state of mind from which it is hard to expel ang 
something has to be said—the expression of it in rude and Violent 
words. Such words are often the outcome of inability to meet 
argument, rather than of ill-feeling. Those who have had the 
happiness of hearing the late Lord Bowen poise the question which 
disintegrated an ingenious argument, will understand why it is 
easy for a disputant to make controversy polite and graceful when 
he has no difficulty in detecting a fallacy, and, in always felicitous 
terms, exposing it. What Lord Bowen was on the Bench Mr. 
Balfour was and will be again in the House of Commons. The 
one had both the logical acumen and the delicate epigrammatic 
stroke of the other, and in the lists of the intellect both carried the 
same weapons. The destruction of a fallacy became a fine art with 
these knights of debate, and the defeat of the fallen champion 
brought a moment of enjoyment even to his adherents. _ 
Great caution and wariness are not often associated with un- 
equalled quickness of apprehension, but both are admitted to be 
part of Mr. Balfour’s equipment. I have seen him on 00a 
when a subject which had not been discussed, and involved ie 
culty, go all round it in debate, touching it very lightly, pen 
and now there, anxious when his own mind was not fully mat’ } 
? ‘ {ime 
to feel the pulse of his audience and, by thinking aloud, 8° ich 
to arrive at a decision. Once when a very importan 
had previously been acrimoniously debated, came po 
discussion, he was disposed to use an argument W a t 
men had already employed. A friend pointed Oe wit 
argument had been received on both those Oe use it?’ 
marked disapproval by the House. ‘ Will you trust Eine spect! 
was his reply, to which, of course, assent was ma r ‘ct, and, 
was given in his very best style, produced a great i azarde 
his hearers were in a good mood to receive it, 2° in 3 


. > Teach, 
lamentay 
advantage, 
are Wrong, 
er to them, 
er, and—as 


to } 


el 
again the dangerous contention. It was lis ten a wae 


silence even by his supporters. In an instant the 
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situation, Was vigorously expounding another and safer defence. 
Again, where questions of fact and detail are concerned, as to which 
ne always professes the infirmity of his memory, close observers 
recognise how wary he is in committing himself, even though he 
may have obtained information from the most accurate source. 
Where opportunities for verification have not been open to him 
his statement of fact is always prefaced by such phrases as: ‘T 
am given to understand,’ ‘I am subject to correction, but I am 
informed,’ ete. In the statement of principles his method is differ- 
ent. There his steps are quite firm, and his mind works with com- 
plete confidence, for his principles have been built up solidly, and 
pear the hall-mark of long-pondered thoughts. This quality must 
not be regarded as proof that Mr. Balfour is not interested in facts. 
On the contrary, in his intercourse with others no one has a greater 
aptitude for new facts or a swifter faculty—to the great pleasure 
of the contributor—of placing them at once in their proper place 
in the scheme of the universe. These characteristics explain why, 
once he has thought out and proclaimed the principles of a policy, 
his followers may be quite certain that he will not depart from 
them. At the beginning of the fiscal controversy, though Mr. 
Balfour was a trained economist before some of those who lectured 
him were born, he was rebuked and ridiculed for averring that his 
convictions were not settled upon many of the points at igsue. 
This and the subsequent movement of his opinion in the direction 
of Tariff Reform will perhaps be urged as subversive of the opinion 
above expressed as to the unchanging nature of his principles. But 
it should be remembered that the doctrines of Free Trade and 
Protection are not absolute truths, but are relative to the changing 
conditions of a country’s position and development. The facts 
Which underlie the economic condition and relation to others of a 
country like Great Britain are extraordinarily intricate and volu- 
minous, and nothing would have been more deplorable for the 
leader of a temporarily-divided party than the crude slapdash 
Which ignores the necessity for the study of more facts and the 
education of the nation in them, unless it were the pedantic 
dogmatism which holds some acute minds in thrall and erects into 
à matter of principle what is really one of practical expediency. 
< lave not the slightest doubt that the wary policy of postponement 
x 1903 and 1905 did in fact enable the vast majority of the 
p aionist Party, which was at first greatly severed upon the ques- 
ion, to consider and assimilate the facts and reasons which led 
ray ultimately to adopt the new opinions. But the time was 
> ned and party union preserved, at a heavy cost, and only by 
ni exercise of a courage and self-effacement to which the history 
Party leaders furnishes no parallel. 
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Mr. Balfour exhibited during this controyer G 
characteristic qualities, which have been ; Certain ye 
expressed : “Markably a 

‘Neither the optimism of Mr. Chamberlain Nor 

: the optin: 
of the extreme Free Traders were possible ‘to him Novem 
future nor the present were ever in his eyes golden vent either th, 
limitation of his pessimism made him work with a he Peculiar 
thusiasm for the practicable—for making the best of th Certain en. 
other keen man of action among our public men can ae What 
the idealising tendency to sce things simply as they Ren with 
pessimist, on the other hand, would work endeavouring ¢ What 
the best of a rather bad job, as hard as an optimist whens Make 
realise golden dreams? ’ * Oped to 

It has been imagined quite erroneously that the brilliant gilts 
upon which I have dwelt were devoted to matters of high poli 
only, and that Mr. Balfour held himself aloof from the deal 
and the dusty details of a politician’s life. He could not avoid and 
did not flinch from facing troublesome and laborious duties; 
where his intellectual power chiefly told was in the freshness and 
ease with which, despite those labours, he dealt with the larger 
and newer problems which the ever-shifting panorama of politics 
brought to his notice. 

By universal admission, no leader has been more assiduous in 
attendance at the House of Commons than Mr. Balfour, and I 
think I may add that no one has spoken more constantly in 
debates embracing every kind of subject. Again, platform 
speeches are a very heavy labour to all who have any sense of 
responsibility for what they say; but this labour is greatly in- 
creased in the case of the leader of a party, who, like Mr. Balfour, 
is always reported in the first person, and is expected to cover è 
wide field. In addition to the constant strain of speaking m ine 
House of Commons, he delivered, in 1909, before his ee 
December, twenty-five platform speeches ; in 1910, which n 
two General Elections, thirty-seven ; in 1911, till the time 0 ; 

resignation, twenty-five. An ordinary day for the Leader : aa 
¥ Opposition would begin with the receipt of an averas® of "aghont 
or eighty letters, largely added to by subsequent posts thro ‘ai 
the day. Answers to these were dictated betwee? => 
11.15 a.m. Callers were received from 11.45 til 
generally included colleagues with important matters 
tion, the Chief Whip of the House of Commons, t , 
= Agent from the Central Office, and representatives of loc 
From time to time distinguished persons cam oe 
foreign and Colonial business. Luncheon was often 
1 Ten Personal Studies. Wilfrid Ward. 


an 
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an opportunity for seeing private members of the House, and 
scientific, literary and other learned guests. From -3.15 till 
J1 o'clock at night, with the interval of dinner, the debates in the 
House claimed his attendance, subject to interruptions by com- 
mittees of his colleagues in his private room, interviews ‘with 
members, deputations, etc. As First Lord of the Treasury and as 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons Mr. Balfour assumed 
responsibilities never attempted by his immediate predecessors. 
Neither Disraeli, Northcote, or W. H. Smith ever undertook the 
detailed preparation, and ultimate conduct in the House, of Bills 
of importance. For instance, though Mr. Balfour had no official 
staff? the London Government Bill, 1899, was practically his sole 
work, The same may be said of the Education Bill of 1902, except 
that in this case he, of course, had the assistance of a Department. 

The Licensing Act was discussed by a Committee of the Cabinet, 

of which he was the chairman for a long period, and owed much 

of its form, even in matters of drafting, to his initiative. 

It was the invariable practice of Ministers before 1895 to let 
Supply drag over to the end of the Session. The result was, that 
with this instrument in their hands, the Opposition had a formid- 
able advantage of the Government in the final stages of their 
Parliamentary Bills. Supply had to be got, and the time required 
furnished the most effective weapon in arresting the progress of 
legislation in the dog-days of the Session. Things reached such 
a pass that Supply under the old system was often practically not 
discussed, and its rapid passage in July and August was little 
short of a public scandal. On one occasion, under the leadership 
of Sir W. Harcourt, all the Army votes were passed in a single 
sitting. For this abuse Mr. Balfour instituted a system by 
which twenty-three days, with power to have four more 
(Thursday is the regular Supply day), are appropriated to the 
business of Supply, and the custom which he initiated of leaving 
to the official Opposition the right of getting priority for those 
Votes on which critical discussion is most needed, has become 
Well established, Only those who know the complexity of proce- 
dure, and the intense conservatism of the House of Commons and 
US officials regarding it, will appreciate the labour and mastery 
of detail which this and other reforms of procedure involved. 
laps Mr. Balfour’s greatest administrative achievement was 

© lormation of the Council of Defence. That Council consists 
e Prime Minister as Chairman, and the political heads of the 
“at Office, Admiralty, India Office, with the Chief of the General 
Staf, the First Sea ail and Directors of Naval and Military 
* This requires a reservation. He was assisted by Mr. Thring, the Govern- 


a . 
TA drafteman, and Mr. Sandars, his friend and private secretary : almost a 
ment in themselves. 
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| Intelligence. Mr. Balfour s view has always been fee ; 

Minister should be at liberty at any time to summ the Pri 
sentatives of a Department concerned with problems Unde abt 
sion, and any individual from this country, or from the p digens. 
whose counsel might be valuable. He instituted the Minions, 
of a permanent staff attached to the Committee p ointment 
the responsibility of keeping accurate records of the none With 
in order to maintain continuity of policy from Gor E s, 
Government. The general scheme has been considerably a Nt to 
upon the lines of the original plan, and I think J may cay ine 
has no warmer admirers than Lord Haldane and am ot i 
colleagues. For a short time Mr. Balfour took the place of I A 
Salisbury at the Foreign Office, and ever since has mainaa 
great interest in foreign affairs, to which, when Prime Minister 
he gave assiduous attention. It will thus be seen that few 
ministers have had so varied an experience; for in addition to 
this temporary tenure of the Foreign Office, Mr. Balfour has been 
President of the Local Government Board for Scotland, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and First Lord of the Treasury. The 
Education Act of 1902 lent him a deep insight into the whole 
policy and machinery of that great Department, and the Council 
of Defence gave him a close familiarity with modern naval and 
military problems. 

As Prime Minister, he freely lent this wide experience to the 
service of his colleagues. Every departmental chief has from time 
to time to defend subordinates who have acted injudiciously or 
carelessly, and support decisions of the Cabinet without being 
always able, owing to reasons of State, to adduce the arguments 
which really justify them. Again, in carrying great me 
through Parliament, compromises have to be made which m 
almost impossible to maintain logically in public. ee 
leaders who, though not purposely absent on the occasion i a 
colleague is wrestling with situations such as these, 2 at 
zealous to be present. Our late chief was attracted, as ae news 
a magnet, by an awkward Parliamentary occasion, OY A Balfour 
of a comrade in difficulties. Like Henry Dundas, Mr. 
‘went out in all weathers.’ 

Throughout all these laborious years Mr. Da has inves 
lost that graciousness of character and manner whic m 
his personality with an indescribable charm. A ar pad been 
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a century ago Fox died at Chiswick. In ambling» i he 
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ascendancy of his winning and delightful nature. Not even the 


stalwart Tory, Johnson, could resist the ‘ vile Whig.’ “I am,’ 
‘he exclaimea, ‘for King against Fox, but for Fox against Pitt.’ 


Only one of the great statesmen of the last hundred years has 
possessed in like degree this magical quality, in his case un- 
hampered by the disfigurements of an undisciplined temperament 
or a disordered judgment. I should disobey the injunction laid 
upon myself at the beginning of this Paper were I to attempt to 
analyse that which is, after all, beyond analysis. Mr. Balfour’s 
charm certainly does not consist in anything approaching to 
indiscriminate geniality, or in any conscious efforts to attract 
others to him. The circle of friends whom he admits to his 
confidence is not large, though his ‘intellectual hospitality ’ is un- 
stinted and is extended to all genuine inquirers. His colleagues 
and comrades obtain from him not merely the most chivalrous 
support in public but, a far rarer thing, the intimate loyalty of his 
thought. For them his acute mind holds a general retainer for 
the defence. 

In the heaviest stress of work Mr. Balfour finds in music, even 
of the severer schools, rest to mind and body. He is an indepen- 
dent judge and patron of art. In times when personal frictions 
and worries are quite unavoidable, he is wont to keep them in their 


true perspective with the universe by writing metaphysical 


treatises, from the study of which he absolves some, at any rate, 
of his friends. He is at all times enamoured of mechanical inven- 
tions and skill. This led him to a somewhat painful struggle 
with the early bicycle, and its successive developments, the free- 
wheel and the motor-cycle, and has given him a sympathetic 
association with his chauffeur in diagnosis of the mysteries of 
motor breakdowns. His friends are a little surprised that an aero- 
Plane is not yet in his garage at Whittingehame, but much may 
be hoped from his leisure. In earlier days he was an excellent 
shot with the rifle, and very active ‘on the hill.’ No better com- 
tade in games lives ; his style at tennis is perfection, and he is a 
800d golfer in the full meaning of that often rashly used term. Like 
other human beings, he has been known to make bad strokes, 
Uta really critical situation on the links, as in other greater games, 
vever fails to call forth the height of his powers. He is deeply 
‘interested in the human comedy, loves the company of young 
People, easily wins, and greatly respects, their confidence. He is 
"mused and pleased by a certain kind of dainty gossip, and by the 
Ra competitions of life. Of the deeper resources of his friend- 
3p and sympathy this is no place to speak. ; 
F Lord John Townshend directed in his will that his tombstone 
ould be Inscribed with the following words: ‘The friend and 
“Mpanion of Mr. Fox; a distinction which was the pride of his 
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life, and the only one he was desirous might 3 
death. ` £ gat be recordeg after hig 
So monumental a tribute would be a constant s 
easiness and annoyance to Mr. Balfour, and even pe of 
of the devoted attachment and loyalty of his follow e Pression : 
embarrass his fastidious reserve. Such feelin 
they must remain dumb, will not fail to endure 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNREST. 


Tur strikes of 1911 have inaugurated a new era in the history 
of industrial disputes in this country. Until lately the news of 
industrial violence on the Continent has affected the British 
public much as the howling of the storm outside affects a man 
comfortably seated by his own fireside. Any fear that the dan- 
gerous forms assumed by labour revolts abroad might be imitated 
at home has been tranquillised by the belief that our Trade Union 
system and the traditional common-sense of the nation would be 
a sufficient protection against industrial revolution. 

The outbreak last summer has dispelled this confidence, and 
has shown that here, as elsewhere, the never-ending conflict 
between Capital and Labour has entered upon a new and alarming 
phase which menaces the prosperity of trade and the social 
institutions of the country. The results of the old method of 
collective bargaining, by which masters and men have for so 
many years adjusted their differences, no longer satisfy the 
aspirations of wage-earners. The spread of education and of 


‘democratic feeling, the increase in the world’s wealth, the 


Vicissitudes of the wage-earners’ position due to the fluctuations 
of trade and to changes in the real value of wages, and the incite- 
ments of labour agitators—all these and other causes, some due 
to human imperfections and some to natural conditions 
beyond the control of man, have combined to arouse the feelings 
of discontent and dissatisfaction which now appear to pervade 
the Wage-earning classes, and which have produced a condition 
of dangerously unstable equilibrium in the labour world. Under 
the influence of these feelings wage-earners listen readily to wild 
Schemes for giving effective expression to their demands, and 
à golden opportunity has been provided for those who believe that 
a necessary preliminary to the regeneration of society is the 
destruction of that which now exists. SA 
5 Anarchists, Socialists of all denominations, and Syndicalists 
we with each other in their eagerness to seize the occasion for 
exploiting. the physical forces of labour to further their own ends. 
© workmen themselves are innocent of any real knowledge of 
© various nostrums for the reorganisation of Society they are 
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but they have no clear idea how this assumeg is “Mployerg 
remedied. The well-known psychological effect wrongii ; 
destroying for the time the individuality of its memb owd in 

them readily responsive to the emotional appeals A i 
who addresses them and eager to adopt with on the or 
action he recommends—is a formidable ally for t} 
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decessors. Dr. Gustave le Bon asserts that the peaceful ore 


tionary character of working men’s associations is determined 
by nationality, and so recently as 1910 he writes that in Anglo- 
Saxon countries Trade Unions are occupied with economical 
objects only and ignore the war of classes, whilst amongst the 
Latin peoples, on the contrary, Syndicalism has become an 
instrument of anarchy, its only object being the destruction of 
society.’ * This statement, which appeared to be true when 
written, is true no longer, and the sooner the nation understands 
that it is face to face with this new and formidable danger, the 
better is its chance of escaping the disastrous consequences 
entailed by attempts to create a general strike. 

It needs no great effort of imagination to realise what these 
would be; the Home Secretary, speaking on the 23rd of August 
last in defence of his action, drew an impressive picture 10 m 
the horrors of a general strike were certainly not overstated. 
is highly improbable that industrial revolt in this country WO1 
develop to the extent he described; but the injury, pee 
suffering inflicted upon the community by a general se sary 
when so incomplete as that of last summer, show how neces 
nD it is to guard against a recurrence of the attempt- ge that 
said that it is an insult to British wage-earners to SUPPO it 
they would adopt the ferocious doctrine of Syndicalis™: F 
there is no real danger of their doing so : the reply 1 gegun 
= it will be readily admitted that if they foresaw the C=) with | 
of their action our working men would have nothin and, 8° | 
it, yet such prevision cannot be expected from thew to a 
matter of fact, they have shown that they are quite re 
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i Psychologie politique et la Défense sociale, p: 
Quoted by Mr. W. S. Lilly. See ‘The Philosophy 
tur y and After, October 1911. J 
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the weapon of Syndicalism by doing their best to make a local into 
4 general strike. The workman acts according to his lights, and, 
as has been pointed out, he can see clearly enough that in the 
‘solidarity ’ of labour lies its strength : he is therefore prepared 
to cease work when ordered to do so by his leaders, without asking 
ihe reason or reflecting upon the consequences of his action. He 
thus becomes a blind agent in the production of industrial con- 
yulsions, the outcome of which is hidden from him. 

It is obvious that the adoption of the principle of ‘ solidarity ’ 
in labour disputes has prepared the way for the general strike, 
and implies that the method, if not the ends, of Syndicalism 
will in future influence the character of our industrial disputes. 
The result is that in future the revolts of organised labour will 
be on a far larger scale than heretofore, and will be directed 
not against individual employers or special industries, but against 
the nation. The policy of the new movement is to deprive the 
community as a whole of the means of subsistence and the 
amenities of life, in order to exploit its necessities in 
breaking down the defences of capital. 

The recent endeavour to promote a general strike was a com- 
parative failure : the organisation of the Unions was very imper- 
fect and the declaration was premature ; but the attempt made it 
clear that when next an industrial dispute occurs a determined 
eflort will be made to extend it into a general strike, and it also 
proved that a considerable number of wage-earners are prepared 
to support this policy. The organisation of labour is continually 
improving, no means of increasing the membership of the Trade 
Unions are neglected, and we may be sure that the next attempt 
to bring about a general strike will be better timed and more 
carefully planned than the last, and that its effects will be pro- 
Portionately more disastrous. 

Besides the actual mischief caused by the late strikes, they 
left an evil legacy behind them: class antagonism has been 
accentuated, the relations between capital and labour havé been 
embittered, the predatory instincts of the hooligan class have 
een encouraged, and a feeling of fierce resentment, which will 
ĉar bitter fruit, has been aroused by the unavoidable employ- 
F of the military. Even if there should be no recurrence of 
n attempt to promote a general strike, years must pass before 
i “Se angry feelings can subside; but unhappily there is reason 
i cee that a new attempt is imminent. It must be Een 
as qs 18 80 adverse to the policy of militant rete ease 
i Ree quiescence, and that no inducement Bis CaS A 

aining recruits as the declaration of a strike.” Encourage 
TE foe result of the late outbreak was the large addition it brought to 
of Trade Unionists. 
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labour will allow the existing peace to continue faut le ders d 
public memory is short, its attention is easily diverted.. T 
seq 


is always a danger that the warning given by th » and then, | 
may be neglected. If this should happen, and effici ate Strikes 
are not taken to provide against future attempts to om Measures — 
strike, the peril of the country will be great. Indee ~ A Bener 
the menace of Syndicalism, the active propaganda i what Wit} 
and the political situation, the highest inte 
are probably in greater danger now than 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and the fact that the 
is internal rather than external makes 
therefore the more to be feared. The enemies to the 
prosperity of the country are of its own household ; many of then 
are members of the Imperial Parliament and of our inci 
bodies, and so occupy a position of vantage for carrying on their 
work of undermining and destroying the institutions of the 
country. A house divided against itself is always in danger of 
falling, but if civilisation and education are more than empty 
names there must be in this country a great body of persons who 
can appreciate the folly and danger of attempts to regenerate 
Society by throwing it into the cauldron of revolution, and who | 
are quite numerous and powerful enough to checkmate these 
attempts if their forces were concentrated. The most formidable 
obstacle to co-operation for defence is the fact already referred 
to—that Society is permeated by persons hostile to the present 
order of things, who, although comparatively few in au 
are from their position able to do much to hamper and > l 
movements, public or private, which seem likely to De F 
schemes. If threatened by foreign aggression there wou ae 
hesitation—the whole nation with one accord would rei A 
uttermost; but when the question is one of combined A there 
resist the equally dangerous menace of social aoe split up 
are many influences, social and political, which pe the effects 
and weaken the forces of resistance. It is probable tha 
of a general strike would be the most efficacious Te 
disastrous want of cohesion, but it is doubtful wh = 
perience of last summer was sufficiently drastic to ministered | 
Signs, however, are not wanting that the shock 4 eth | 
the unsuspecting public by the recent strikes h ; 
to arouse the community to a sense of its peril. i 
individuals, seem to consider that to deal with 
a disease is sufficient, and are apt to neglect peing oral 
malady which produces them. Some effort a ts of 4 A a 
5 ; z . ettet if 
provide protection against the disastrous chievet v 
strike, but, however fully this object may be & 
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, mere palliative, and the hope of permanent industrial peace 
must rest upon the amelioration and ultimate removal of the 
eases which now militate against it. Whether this is possible 
ime alone can show ; but, as a preliminary step towards the 
astablishment of harmonious Co-operation between the two.in- 
dispensable factors of human advance—Capital and Labour—it 
vill be well that the country should consider the nature of the 
obstacles that now stand in the way. 

When two parties are at variance the restoration of peace 
depends quite as much upon the spirit in which they approach 
the questions at issue as upon the questions themselves. What- 
ever may have been the case in the past, employers have for 
some time shown an increasing disposition to meet the claims 
of labour in a generous spirit, so far as economical necessities 
permit. Unhappily, there has been no corresponding development 
ofa conciliatory feeling on the side of wage-earners; on the con- 
trary, concessions by employers are met by increased and impos- 
sible demands, and class hatred, from which this country has 
hitherto been so free, appears to have an increasing influence 
upon the conduct of industrial disputes. It is indeed only too 
clear that the general attitude of the labour world towards its 
relations with capital has materially altered of late years; it has, 
in fact, become intransigent, and it is this that is now the great 
obstacle to industrial peace. 

On the whole, the position of the manual labourer has greatly 
improved during the last half-century, both in respect of wages, 
conditions of labour, and the amenities of life, and although 
during the last few years wages have, from various causes, ceased 
to rise, it cannot be reasonably maintained that there has been 
à change for the worse in the position of the wage-earner which 
affords any justification for the increase of discontent or for the 
tecent outbreak of violence. The obstacle to reconciliation is 
therefore chiefly psychological. Various causes have contributed 
to produce this mental attitude, and amongst them the influence 
to which the wage-earner is exposed during his early life is one 
of the most important. Our elementary school system, under 
Which parents are relieved of all responsibility, moral and finan- 
lal, for the education of the children they bring into the world, 
“ems to have been devised with an entire disregard of the ethical 
A Well as of the practical objects of education. Whilst enormous 
ae of money and immense labour are expended upon TBE 
a S mind and burdening its memory with Ore E ae 
SS knowledge, but little attention has been paid to the things 
at teally matter—the formation of moral character, and the 
“Yelopment of the perceptive, reflective, and reasoning qualities. 
“nse of the fatal defects of this system seems of late to have 
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penetrated the public mind, and energetic attem 
it have. now been in progress for some years ; puț the im 
of forty years of error is not easily thrown off—the mee 
cannot be expected in their maturity to free thon 
from the influence of the system under which ae 
trained—and more than one generation must pass e bee, | 
: : uae awa 
educational reform can affect the character of our peopl Y befor 
any material influence upon the conduct of industria] $ or hav | 
After nine years of school, the children are throw Ma ' 
world to make their way as best they can, having Peni ! 
or nothing that is of practical use to them, and with their little 
nature altogether undeveloped and undisciplined. On ae i 
school a boy can usually obtain immediate employment shiek 
although well paid, leads to nothing, which flatters his sense at 
independence and importance, and satisfies his natural desire for 
pocket-money; and his parents, keen to increase the family in. 
come, generally urge him to take it. This employment may last for 
three or four years, and at the end of that time he is again 
plunged into the struggle of life, for which he is still quite un- 
equipped. If by a fortunate accident he has picked up a know- 
ledge of some trade he becomes an artisan ; if not, he is compelled 
to be a labourer. He has now become a man, with the rights 
and duties of a citizen : one of the individuals upon whose char- 
acter and conduct the prosperity and safety of the nation depends, 
The State, ignoring his parents, has assumed the charge of bis 
early training, but at fourteen leaves him entirely to his m 
devices, having done little or nothing to fit him to takes ree 
part in the life and work of the community. As he So 
he learns that when he marries the State will educate mig pn ‘a 
and will feed them if he does not do so himself, Nae ei 
his old age, will help him to find work and insur igot wo 
accident while doing it, will regulate hours and ree the wages — 
in his favour, and will interfere in his interest W1 
he is paid. He naturally imbibes the idea tå ; 
anything he need not exert himself to obtain Wade 
to ask and an omnipotent power will suppY m 


lves af 


ne 
me my | 
when he finds the natural duties of life irksom® D of PE 
terious entity will relieve him from the iat one for 
forming them. This is what the community Jace int 
by way of education, and when he takes his Era jse 
of labour the natural effect of this arly, IEECRTE y f 
and accentuated. If he becomes a tra 
his leaders that the old conciliatory me 
tages by collective bargaining is out O 
t the solidarity of labour and the genera’ 
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means by which he can hope to obtain a 
nuous Work `- 
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joctrine of ‘ ca-canny, which for years has been sapping the self- 
respect and energy of our organised workmen ; at the same time 
eis assured by the Socialists that all wealth is due to his labour, 
that the capitalist system is an iniquitous device for robbing him 
of his share, and that in its destruction lies his only hope of 
getting fair play ; and now the Syndicalists are beginning to 
urge him to adopt their doctrine of violence and plunder. 

Thus the influences to which the wage-earner is exposed as 
he grows from childhood to maturity combine to weaken his sense 
of personal duty, encourage him to rely upon others to supply 
his wants and discharge his responsibilities, and teach him that 
in order to obtain the improvement in his position he naturally 
and properly desires he must resort to agitation and violence. It 
is dificult to see how by taking thought the community could 
have devised a miliew for its young citizens less calculated to 
develop the higher side of their nature, or one better adapted to 
encourage feelings of discontent and unrest and to prepare the 
way for industrial and social revolution. 

Who or what is responsible for this? A nation has the Govern- 
ment it deserves, and its social organisation is its own creation. 
The authority which ultimately directs its action and moulds its 
institutions is public opinion ; and the Public who, possessing this 
supreme power, has by its supine indifference tolerated the con- 
tinuance of so inefficient a system of education and permitted the 
growth of these malignant influences, so hostile to its own well- 
being and to the welfare of its poorer citizens, must hold itself 
tesponsible for the inevitable results which are now becoming so 
manifest. The legislation dignified by the question-begging name 
of “Social Reform,’ joyfully adopted by both the great political 
parties as an admirable method for combining philanthropy with 
Yote-catiching, which so effectually teaches the easily learnt lesson 
of doing nothing for yourself when you can get others to do it 
lor you, would have been impossible had it not been sanctioned 
and encouraged by public opinion. This approval of legislation 
poo contrary to the character of the British people is probably 
largely due to the wave of sentiment which in recent years seems 
9 have submerged the traditional common-sense of the nation ; 
l a lts adoption has been much assisted by the rapidly growing 
| ence of a social theory for which we have not even a name, 
me Which is only too well known to our French neighbours as 
Ne es To its votaries it is a religion in which the State 
ee place of conscience as the guide of men Ae ug 
Booa and of the Deity as the dispenser of all things 
Bis. or humanity. State Socialism or Collectivism is its 
the 1 Pression, and constant encroachments upon liberty, and 

Ug’ additions now continually made to the burden of 
i : 8r2 
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taxation * and to the army of officials, mark th De 
progress towards that goal. S rapidity of ae 
Another formidable obstacle to recon s 
by the capture of the Trade Unions 
ey and to al negdi of this victory the existi T-Socialiy | 
unrest is largely owing. This capture was really eff n Industri 
manipulation of the Trade Unions’ electoral mac} ected Y skilty 
not due to the acceptance of the doctrine of Social aA 
but the brilliant hopes held out by Socialists in 4 
to proselytise the rank and file of the Unions natural] 
feeling of discontent with existing conditi hy nny excite] 
f § ons, which was 
sised when the men discovered that there was no cha ey 
realisation of these dreams. The outlet for discontent a a 
formerly provided by collective bargaining was serion PA hia 
fered with by the dismissal of the old Trade Union offal 
whom this system had been so skilfully and successfully baa 
and by the fact that the amicable arrangement of disputes E i 
no place in the policy of the new leaders of the Unions, to whom 
the antagonism of Capital and Labour is an asset of the greatest | 
value. Their object'in securing the control of the Unions was 
not to further industrial conciliation, but to make use of the 
political strength thus acquired in carrying out their policy of 
introducing Collectivism by the aid of ‘ Social Reform’ legis | 
lation. Their political power depends upon the numerical strength _ 
of organised labour, and since each trade dispute that is settled 
tends to deplete the ranks of the Unions, and since collective 
bargaining is the most effective method of securing such a settle- 
ment, the new leaders naturally regard it with an unfayoursbl 
eye, and have effectually discouraged its use. The political po n 
of the Labour-Socialist party would obviously be very gel q 
increased if they were in a position to command or iar al 
outbreak of a general strike, and great efforts have been EER iy |y 
secure this vantage. For this it was necessary that o i aol | 
of the solidarity of labour should be emphasised by the Uni that a | 
that they should acknowledge no authority other fae owel 
the Labour-Socialist party. The events of last aa the j 
that although considerable progress had been made nd was 
attainment of the first of these conditions, the ae obedien | 
from being secured, and it soon became evident that Jonge | 
of the rank and file of the Unions to their orders Bo ites | 
be counted upon. Sporadic strikes developed ae out rogari Ma i 
disturbance culminating in the railway strike witho? gots” f 
the authority of the Labour-Socialist leaders, 27° © co 
n 3 that he 8 port 
he says fion: | 
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sume the command of the movement were unavailing. Loss of 
vont of the Unions would practically reduce the party to political 
: the situation was therefore full of embarrassment and 


l of It 


taise ; ppotence ; : 

ciali | ganger for the leaders, and they soon became aware that the 
lustri olidarity of labour which they had been so carefully organising 
skilty might be turned to other ends than that of creating a powerful 
Nd as and docile instrument for use in their political manceuvres. It was 
> men; | evident that the men were more attracted by ‘ direct action’ than 
Cavom | py the indirect and tedious policy of their political leaders, and 
cited, | jent a willing ear to its advocates. Worse still, the idea of the 
mph: | yencral strike is inseparable from the idea of Syndicalism, and, 
of the | as the Labour-Socialist leaders well knew, nothing could be more 


ftal to their cause than the spread of this doctrine amongst the 
rank and file of the Unions. Whether the defection of the Unions 
js permanent or not, their refusal to acknowledge the authority 
of the Parliamentary leaders last summer was a severe blow to 
State Socialism, and this and other signs make it probable that 
this doctrine, which has been so prominent of late, is now losing 
gound. The advent of Syndicalist ideas and the general strike 
have gone far to destroy the glamour of Socialist visions in 
ihe eyes of wage-carners as well as in those of the general public, 
and the wave of sentiment which both in and out of Parliament 
has been so efficient an ally of Socialism is apparently beginning 
to lose its force. 

The perturbation of the Labour-Socialist party at the turn 
events have taken appears very clearly in the pages of its organ, 
the Socialist Review. In Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s recent articles 
in this publication, Syndicalism—of which he does not appear to 
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owe know very much—is abused, ‘ peaceful’ picketing is of course 
eally | defended, and the disadvantages and drawbacks of the general 
n the | strike asa method of industrial warfare are dwelt upon : a general 
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strike he thinks is justified if declared ‘ perhaps once in twenty 
Years.’ May we hope that he will establish a claim on our gratitude 
by endeavouring to secure freedom from industrial revolt on a 
ereat scale for that period? qe 

18 views upon the general strike appear to be similar to those 
ed by so many persons upon protective duties—that they would 
“extremely valuable, not for actual use as a weapon, but as a 
"eat to frighten the enemy into concession. But to contemplate 


Bs 1 = employment of so hideous a weapon even as a bugbear seems 
Hf | ek i harmony with the spirit which, according to Mr. 
f o | hod MacDonald, defined the object of the formation of the 


nea party to be to ‘ enable the moral character of the soul of 


at N balore i ish and become strong and 
A gi beautiful s this country to flourish a g 
UE 


5 Speech at Oldham. Zhe Times, November 13, 1911. 
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Mr. MacDonald professes his confid 
protect our bodies from the incursion 
guardians of the body politic will mak s 
of Syndicalism. The same analogy is E pe of the » 80 the 
in ‘Syndicalism and Labour’ ;* but while in P & similar pu 
the phagocytes are supposed to be equally hostile ook referred p Í 
intruders, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald assumes th ee all Pernicioy | 
faithfully with the microbes of Syndicalism D they woui deal 
those of Collectivism—an assumption which falk bis 
and for which it is difficult to see any ground. yo ee’ Mah 
events have seriously weakened the position of D recent 
Socialist party, and their irritation is intelligible ; a Pye 
recognise that this result is due to their own action eS houi 
been foreseen as the natural consequence of the ie pe 
pursued. y they ba 
The nation is confronted with a difficult problem, and fail 
solve it will entail a terrible penalty. The great and A 
increase of material prosperity has created conditions tavoin 
to the growth of civilisation and the development of moral feeling 
and has brought comforts within the reach of the artisan chs 
which not long since were either unknown or only procurable by 
the wealthy. This beneficent change is entirely due to scienfife 
discoveries and a skilful employment of capital and labour by | 
exceptionally able individuals, urged to exertion by person 
ambition and by the hope of gaining wealth for themselves and 
their children. No doubt there are men, whose presence among 
us is of happy augury for the future of humanity, who requè | 
no incentive to exertion except the desire to benefit their fellow- 
creatures ; but at present they are the exceptions, and ther an 
ence does not affect the question. The dream of democracy i | 
the equality of all men; it dislikes and discourages the p 1 
eminence of individuals, and the tendency of democratic ee | 
tion is always towards the realisation of this ideal, per iA 
nature of things is unrealisable; the vain attempt i nent 
leads, as M. E. Faguet so ably shows in his book, Culte ‘i retar | 
pétence,” to the suppression of talent, with a consequent re to | 
tion of human progress to an extent measured by us ral ext” J 
which interference with and discouragement of indivi wou 
prise and initiative is carried. Although adv ent all | 
checked, a nation cannot stand still, and nO es a rover J 
continue, but it would be towards universal poverty 3 
sion to barbarism. How, then, can the spirit E K 
equality be reconciled with the conditions neces 
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6 By Sir Arthur Clay. John Murray, 1911. French of pile 8 | 
7 The Cult of Incompetence. Translated from the $ 

Miss Beatrice Barstow. John Murray, 1911. 
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ice? This is one of the great problems which lie behind the 
jal troubles from which we suffer, and each year that passes 
the necessity for its solution more pressing, 

Want of space makes it impossible to refer more fully to the 
yarjous legislative forms assumed by State interference with the 
jiberties of the individual, but it is evident that a social policy 
of this nature will not help us to solve the problem referred to. 
Go far from encouraging the independence, self-reliance, and 
initiative of the people upon which the advance of the community 
depends, the tendency of this policy is to weaken these qualities 
and thus to encourage the feverish discontent which is so ominous 
j feature of the time. It is not intended to imply that there are 
not good grounds for the dissatisfaction of wage-earners with their 
present position—the contrary is only too manifest, nor is it 
intended to deprecate the existence of discontent, without which 
all improvement would cease ; but it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that the methods which wage-earners in this country now 
seem ready to adopt in order to secure compliance with their 
demands are obviously incompatible with the continued prosperity 
of the nation of which they are a part, and tend to injure, if not 
to destroy, the source from which alone any real and lasting 
improvement in their condition can arise. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly, in his very interesting and suggestive article 
on ‘The Philosophy of Strikes’ in the October number of this 
Review, says that he believes the root of the evil ‘is in the 
obliteration of belief in the moral law.’ Whilst fully agreeing 
that want of morality, in the dealings of men with each other, 
is the real cause of the existing industrial trouble—as indeed it 
is of most of the evils from which humanity suffers—I venture 
fo think the implication that the nation has fallen from a higher 
loa lower standard of morality is unwarranted and unduly pessi- 
mistic. Our recent social history appears rather to show an 
Mereased respect for moral considerations, but, as might be ex- 
pected and as certainly ought to be the case, the improvement 


adva! 
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| Smost evident in the better educated classes ; indeed, the demoral- 


Sing legislation to which reference has been made is largely 


| tttributable to the marked increase of altruistic feeling which 


ws made it popular with the classes without whose consent it 


| could not have been passed and who are taxed to supply the 


i ded funds. But the advance of morality is infinitely slow, and 
an ngst the wage-earning classes in this country its progress has 
“maul received no assistance from the collective action of the 
fh, aunity. Consideration on one side begets consideration on 
“ other, and it may be hoped that the increasing perception of 
Moral responsibilities by the employing classes, and their 
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“easing readiness to sympathise with and support legitimate 
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One of the most discouraging features of tl a disputes 
1e Present sity 


is the general failure to understand that 
dominate the situation. Not only workmen a ages i Actors | 
politicians, Socialists of all descriptions, Pe pe leaders, by | 
istic proclivities, and the benevolent public, a 
for granted that the only obstacle to a rearr 
satisfactory to the wage-earning class is the greed of 
and the imperfections of our social organisation Ja ‘ete 
inference that it is within the power of Parlin ant 
the trouble and to satisfy the demands of labour without i ve! 
the trade or arresting the advance of the nation : the s pei 
insurmountable obstacles to such a solution of the aint M 
posed by the ineradicable instincts of human nature naka 
inexorable laws of economy, are altogether ignored. A 
Amongst subsidiary causes which now make for industrial 
trouble is the reduction of the proportion of older men employed, 
which is one result of recent industrial legislation. The effectis 
that it is the younger men who now decide the issues of peace 
and war in trade disputes ; and youth is always in favour of strong 
measures. These young men are not acquainted with social | 
history, and do not know how vastly superior their own position 
is both with regard to wages and conditions of labour to that o 
their forefathers : knowledge of this fact, although it would not 
and ought not to interfere with their desire for further improv 
ment, might at any rate make them somewhat less impatient, 96 
less ready to believe that violent action is likely to improve ther 
position. But the community does not attempt to instruct i 
about the improved conditions of wage-earners, Or o] oe i, | 
the simplest economical truths about the necessary nei ae 
dence of capital and labour; they hear only one a i the | 
question, and have no means of detecting the fall | 
statements by which they are misled. the histo 
It might have been expected that at this stage” iityol | 
of humanity the constantly repeated experience 0 Be 
attempts to regulate and direct the lives of men 7” uD 
with Utopian theories would have been laid to ae en 
the experience so painfully acquired by one generatio efort f 
ignored by its successor, and ages must pass T expen i | 
can hope to escape from the weary round of fu i of ee ; 
trodden by previous generations. The existing © ial cm 
tion is the result of the continuous operatio ai a 
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arer slow and intermittent this progress may have been. Tts 
many imperfections reflect the frailties of the human units of 
which it is composed, and will gradually disappear with the 
advance of morality ; but progress will certainly not be hastened 
by the substitution of a social system founded upon the theories 
of doctrinaires for one based upon natural law. Men are slow to 
realise the power of forces they cannot see, and, it may be feared, 
the public will continue to imagine that the invisible laws by 
which human life is conditioned can be successfully defied, and 
that progress may be hastened by political devices which ignore 
their existence. 

[have attempted to show that the present industrial unrest is 
due to a sinister change in the mental attitude of the wage-earner, 
and that for the existence and continued operation of the causes 
for this change public opinion is responsible. It is the Public 
that has tolerated the continued existence of so inefficient a system 
of primary education, and has tacitly approved or actively 
encouraged legislation that weakens the moral fibre of the nation. 
It is the Public that has permitted the assumption of dictatorial 
powers by one class in the country, and has seen with placid in- 
difference the widening breach between Capital and Labour—an 
indifference which turned to sudden fear and anger when during 
last summer the conditions it had permitted to grow unchecked 
culminated in an outburst which seriously interfered with its con- 
venience. The anger then so loudly expressed by the Public would 
have been more justly directed against its own neglect rather than 
against those who took part in the revolt. T repeat, it is the Public 
that is ultimately responsible for the present condition of things, 
and it is the Public that must apply the remedy. 

The opinion that directs the conduct of a nation is the expres- 
sion of its soul as well as of its will, and the character of this 
opinion is an indication of the degree of civilisation—in the moral 
sense of the word—which the community has reached. If the 
Upward progress continues the causes of industrial unrest will in 
time cease to be tolerated by public opinion, and, together with 
other social evils which have their root in moral shortcomings, 
will disappear. In the nature of things this progress must be 
slow ; but there is one phase of public opinion which of late years 
/28 materially encouraged the development of industrial unrest 
m which it is not Utopian to hope for a change in the near future : 

is is the lax sentimentality that now pervades all classes, to the 
‘tous detriment of the wholesome spirit of sturdy independence 
at used to characterise our people and which forms so solid a 
asis for morality. Hor many years our ancient Constitution, our 
ne barative freedom from bureaucracy, the independence and self- 
Shance of our people, and the temperate character of our labour 
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| disputes have been the envy of foreign ate 
French writers on social subjects abound in nations—; 
tion for the British character and British : 
these eulogies now is humiliating : the county * 40 
determined to divest itself of the charactar: TY has of lat 
the characteristicg whi E seq 
these encomiums. Our Constitution has been thr uch Called ¢ 
ing-pot, bureaucracy is advancing with giant Bes nto the Melt | 
regard continual legislative encroachments u Be © People 
dence with apparent indifference, and our a woy inde 
shown themselves ready to adopt the ferocious 
general strike to gain their ends. But notwithst 
couraging symptoms there is hope: nationa] c 
with extreme slowness, and the sentimentality 
influenced public action has appeared so suddenly and j ‘ 
to the historic character of the British people, that nat “ae 
bility it is no more than a temporary fluctuation of o i peta 
to a general relaxation of the moral fibre of the nation am wa 
of a long period of peace and great commercial pron A a 
this is so, reversion to the typical character is certain ie 
before long. i ja 
But the misfortune is that, whilst the danger is pressing, the 
remedies that promise to be effectual can only come into operation 
very slowly, and much time must pass before they can materially 
affect the relations between Capital and Labour. The reaction in 
public opinion which may be hoped for, although signs of its 
approach are not wanting, is as yet only a hope for the future, 
Co-partnership again, which seems to offer an ultimately satisfac: 
tory solution of the industrial problem, is as yet in its infancy, and 
is in some danger of being strangled in its cradle by the hostility 
of Trade Unionism. In the meantime, unless measures a 
promptly taken to protect the country against the result of 
attempts to create a general strike, there is constant and giem 
peril. It is only too evident that the agreement patched up nt 
v the Railway Unions last summer is no more than a truce, 4 F 
suspension of hostilities, which may come to an ong fori 
moment. The great railway companies are now arranging 
considerable increase of wages to certain classes of their n 
thus giving practical proof of their desire for conciliation i j 
however well justified this step may be, it seems pos% sri 
place of assisting the re-establishment of peace it me vers) 
effect of precipitating a renewal of war. In 4 oe P aot 
this nature nothing is so dangerous as ill-timed conar ee st 
this increase of wages, following so closely upor the ah ofa” 
of last summer, may appear to the men not as & o 
desire for conciliation, but as evidence of the efficacy ie 
strike and of the fear it has produced in the minds 0 
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a oi | gd s0 Deg a a S ee to think that a repetition of 
ta | the strike will s cial recognition of the Railway’ Unions 


Dee 
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) Ten} „nd acceptance of the men’s programme of wages and conditions 
emed of work. ‘Lhe probability that this may be the.view taken is sup- 
forth ported by the fact that the leaders of the Unions promptly met 
melt. the announcement of the increase of wages by making fresh 
eonle demands which they know well cannot be granted; but to formu- 
epen. lato and present demands which are certain to be refused is tanta- 
have mount to a declaration of war. At present counsel seems to be 
i thio | somewhat divided amongst the leaders, and at the moment of 
e dis. writing the issue is still in doubt. In addition to this menace the 
inges country is now threatened with a national coal strike. Here 
e has again there seems to be a chance that an amicable settlement may 
alien be reached. But it is intolerable that a civilised community 


roba- 
, due 
esult 
eli 


ecur 


should be exposed to a constant menace of civil war at the pleasure 
of a comparatively small number of men who do not even make 
a pretence of regard for any interests except those of organised 
labour. Their assumption that they are entitled to bring the life 
of a great nation to a sudden standstill, to inflict loss and suffering 
upon countless innocent people, and to coerce and intimidate all 


» the who interfere with their action, would be incredible were it not that 


tion this monstrous claim is deliberately adopted and acted on. That 
aly anyone in these days should be capable of advancing such a claim 
ea is startling evidence of the power of personal interest and class 
its antagonism to blind men to the most elementary principles of 
nre. morality and the requirements of civilised social life ; but not only 
ia do the leaders of the New Unionism assert their right to dictate 


the terms on which the rest of the community shall be permitted 
to live and carry on their business, but they are consumed with 
fierce indignation when the Government, in the performance of 


ility 
are 


g its elementary duty of protecting the lives and the property of 
Ei lts citizens, interferes with the exercise of the tyrannical authority 
ith they arrogate to themselves. 

k The suggestion that protection against a railway strike might 
k e secured by the nationalisation of the railways is not a hopeful 
i one. Apart from the public loss and inconvenience that would 
i e caused by the incompetence of the State as compared with 
in aaie management of a great industry, the political pressure 
he rea ced by the men as employés of the State would be far greater 
of an that they can now bring to bear, and the difficulty of prompt 
nd rnd decisive action when a railway strike is threatened oul 
ke th greatly increased if the strikers were Government servants : 
a S Successful] expedient of mobilising the reserves, by which 
al : Briand so promptly put an end to the French railway strike 

1910 is not available in this country, and the experience of the 


tench Government in the two postal strikes of 1909 shows that 
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the fact that they are employés of the State 
influence upon the tendency of men to resort 
their demands. The condition into which ¢ 
of France has fallen since its purchase by 
the fact that nowhere was ‘ sabotage’ more 
features of a strike more pronounced than 

- to be a warning to those who advoc 
railways.° 

The effect of the new Industrial Council re 
there seems to be much truth in Mr. Snowa 
its constitution is wholly partisan, and that th 

SO severely from strikes upon a great scale are unrepresented 
he might have added that men who are not members of any 
organised body, and who form the vast majority of Wage nae 
are also without any representative. Mr. Snowden Points at 
with much force that Sir George Askwith’s success in settling 
disputes has been due to the fact that he is an outsider with m 
prejudices and no partialities—qualifications which certainly are 
not possessed by the members of the new Industrial Council, 
The impossibility of enforcing compulsory arbitration in this 
country appears to be recognised by the Government; even in 
the Australasian Colonies, where the number of men to be dealt 
with is comparatively insignificant, it appears to be proving a 
failure as a means of securing industrial peace. 
The experience of Stockholm during the great Swedish strike 
in 1909 showed how much a well-organised service of volunteers 
can do to mitigate the worst consequences of a general strike. 
No doubt the huge population of London, and of the great pi 
y vincial towns, would make the efficient organisation of volunteer 
sh in this country far more difficult, although by no means ae 
sible : as has been said, efforts are being made in this Dee 
4 but it will probably need a far nearer approach to a really S ; 
RG striko than that of last summer before the British public PE 
D ciently aroused to take the trouble necessary for efficient eis 
> tion. In fact, at the present time the only real protett ai Pao 
the terrible consequences of industrial revolt upon 2 f the day; 
is prompt and resolute action by the Governmen t “tunity ° | 
Weakness and irresolution of the Cabinet is the oer ince that 
the enemy, and probably if labour leaders wet? ele decay | 
the authorities would resolutely intervene at once OV id ovii 
_ tion of a strike to enforce the preservation 
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really efficient protection for all who desire 0 wee a on a 
dge would effectually prevent any attempt t0 : blie al 
trike. But is it likely that either the Unip Govern 
y certainty that this elementary duty 9: “| 
= £ See The Leonomist, November 11, 1911. 
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gill be promptly performed? The hesitation shown by the 
guthorities last summer and Mr. Asquith’s reception of the 
suggestion that grossly misused powers conferred upon Trade 
Unions by the Trades Disputes Act of 1906 ought to be curtailed, 
Joes not inspire much confidence that national welfare will out- 
weigh the influence of political exigencies when next the Govern- 
ment is called upon to deal with industrial revolution. 

In this country proletarian revolt however general will cer- 
tainly be suppressed, but the suffering and loss caused by it will 
increase in geometrical progression with the time it lasts, and its 
duration is in the hands of the Government. Prompt and resolute 
action will minimise the mischief ; timidity and weakness will 
enormously increase it. It is to be hoped that when the time 
comes the pressure of public opinion will force the Government 
to act with courage and energy. 

ARTHUR CLAY. 
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‘“ Money is perhaps the mightiest engine to w 
intelligent guidance. Unheard, unfelt, unseen 
distribute the burdens, gratifications, and opportu 
individual shall enjoy that share cf them to which his merits o 
may fairly entitle him; or, contrariwise, to disperse them SINR fortune 
hand as to violate every principle of justice, and perpetuate a eae 
social slaveries to the end of time.’””—ArExanpER DEL MAR. po 


hich an | 
; man can lend l 
1t has the Power to & : 


Nities of life, that each 


In no period of British history has the national conscience been 
more keenly alive to the disabilities under which great masses of _ 
our population labour, or more genuinely anxious to alleviate thos _ 
disabilities by the introduction of practical measures of reform, | 
than at the present day. And nobody who visits the great mining 
and manufacturing centres of British industry, or inspects the | 
poorer quarters of our largest and most famous cities, can doubt 
for a moment that there is much scope for the reformer’s activities. | 
At the same time, while there are many ready and able hands 
working at the amelioration of the social, industrial and political | 
conditions amidst which we are living, there is one factor in our i 
national life—perhaps of greater importance than many others, 
put together—to which the bulk of our people give little or m0 | 
attention, yet which is at the present moment egie | 
change calculated to vitiate much of the good reforming ee | 
being done in other directions. I refer to the purchasing ™ | 


maintaining | 
nd measuride 


recall the fact that practically every transaction of 0 
private, public, personal, corporate, nationa z 
through directly or indirectly by the aid of money, money ” 
fluctuation in the value (i.e. purchasing-power) £ 

therefore affect each and every individual in the 
seriously. The sudden arbitrary changing OE UE 
to three-quarters of its ordinary capacity, 
ices ¥ 
ould inflict far fewer and less serious ina 
mmunity at large than the shrinkage O au 
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§ urchasing-power of twenty shillings to, say, that of only 
fifteen shillings. Nevertheless, lt is a fact that a sovereign 
 powadays only goes a far as fifteen shillings did a little while 
m Our pound sterling has in reality during the last fifteen 
| years lost more than a quarter of its purchasing-power ! 
Moreover, there are good reasons for believing that this shrinkage 
will continue. It is quite possible that the distortion of our 
monetary measure now in progress is but the beginning of a move- 
ment that may conceivably prove more revolutionary than any- 
| ihing that the most extreme Socialists have yet imagined. Indeed, 
ifthe movement be rapid and continued in a marked degree, many 
forms of accumulated wealth must of necessity disappear, and in 
away more complete than could be effected by the most drastic of 
dass legislation. At the same time, if such a shrinkage in mone- 
tary values should come to pass, the rewards of labour would also 
slip through’the fingers of the poorer classes. For prices always 
rise before wages in such circumstances, and the labouring man 
would therefore find himself the victim of a cruel delusion—the 
seeming. prosperity of increased earnings being invariably dis- 
counted by a still more rapidly advancing cost of living. What 
was gained in one direction would be lost in another. And with 
the result that great masses of our population, notwithstanding 
every effort to assist and raise them, would perforce, for want of 
means, remain in the same condition of poverty, degradation and 
arrested development as that in which we see them to-day. 

But, it will be asked, why has our good British sovereign 
shrunk in value? And what grounds are there for conjuring up 
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thes. | this nightmare of a further shrinkage? The answer is simple. 
rm | Like every other commodity in this world, although in a different 
ngA j| Way and to a different degree, gold is subject to the laws 
vote ot supply and demand—an increased demand tending, all 
rant) other things being equal, to raise its value, and an increased 

supply to diminish its value. During’ the last half-century 
ig | there has been a vastly increased demand for gold, practically 
mm | ‘Very great nation in the world abandoning silver as a chief 
P "a Monetary instrument and adopting in its stead the more 
ia | Precious yellow metal. Per contra, in England, and in certain 


Yher Western countries, very great economies in the use of gold 


ie “ve been effected by the continued development of banking, of 
ne meques and bills of exchange, and of credit facilities of all kinds. 
: n ‘Ae present moment, with mints open to free coinage of gold, 
1> Value of every ounce of new gold unearthed is determined by 
ie fin Purchasing-power of the gold coins already in use. At the same 
i Be purchasing-power of the gold moneys in use obviously 


man Some relation (though a relation difficult to define mathe- 
À ically) to the amount of gold, coined and uncoined, in the 
“session of mankind and actively employed. Exactly what this 
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amount is nobody can say with any 
there’ any need for us to attempt an 
Suffice to say the output of new gold fr 
during the last few years has altogether eclip 5 Of the y 
in history. Moreover, there seems every nro anythi E kn 
increasing. With an immense flood of then ility of the oy 
unprecedented magnitude pouring into the conten Teta 
commerce and government, can we fee] Surp i ofc 
standing the additional demand for gold, its ait p 
over is steadily diminishing ?—that its purchasin, 7 : F 
ing ?—in other words, that prices generally, m ae Power IS shrink. | 
everywhere advancing ? PASE In. gala, 
The ne mae dey areened before, an 
same results. e middle of the sixteent “yw 9 
by extraordinary discoveries of silver A South te 
Mexico. The precious metal was shipped acrosg tie aN n 
and slowly found its level in the currencies of Europe sai 
result that the purchasing-power of money dwindled in an wa 
ordinary way. Sir George Evelyn, in his paper contributed to the 
Royal Society in 1798, attempted to prove that between 1530 anl 
1795 the level of prices rose 400 to 500 per cent. Although his 
conclusions have been severely criticised: by Hallam and others, 
there is no doubt whatever that prices at least doubled (in other 
words, that our monetary measure shrank by at least one-half) 
during the period referred to, the greater part of the change | 
occurring within a hundred years of the discovery of Potosi! | 
During the first half of the last century, when the effects ofa | 
greatly reduced output of gold and silver from the mines of the | 
world were emphasised by the rejection by Great Britain ot siler} 
as a chief monetary instrument, prices dwindled very $è AN 
over 45 per cent. according to Mr. Sauerbeck, and nearly ia 
cent. according to Jevons. Then came the marvellous oe ae k 
of gold in California and Australia. The effects Were me j 
apparent. Prices quickly swung round, and an up TEN 
ment set in, traces of which can be discerned till a i. 
middle of the seventies. The distortion in our monetary | ah | 
was very marked at first, the sovereign losin 
of its value between 1849 and 1857. Subsequent! 
covery took place; but there is no question that mber © 
output from the mines materially affected for a pe sell 
the value of all the gold and gold money then cae and 
distorting its purchasing and measuring funchi 
corresponding injustices upon all those depen ; f 
wages, incomes, pensions and the like. ines of Oait di j 
_ Astounding as the flood of gold from the m T Oe 
d Australia seemed to our fathers, it was, 
WOdin PublieRonain. Gyrbteidéan gif mongers Sti war 
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Nor | aite 2 small matter in comparison with the great deluge of 
Omeng | eciows metal that is now steadily spreading over the surface of 
e Worl | ihe civilised world. The average annual production of gold for the 
knon | inst half of the nineteenth century was only about 3,150,000.. 
Outm; | hen came the most wonderful discoveries ever known up to that 
etal o i jme: The world’s output for the next ten years was approxi- 
isation | mately a8 under : 
Otvvith, j 16,600,000 | > 1856 20,580 
e Worl i 36,550,000 | E A N 

‘ 1852 : . 86,550, 1857 ; . 26,650,000 
shrink. 1958 + + 31,090,000 1858 . . 24,930,000 
old, are ‘Hol . 25,490,000 1859 . . 24,970,000 

1885 . ~ 27,010,000 | 1860 . . 23,850,000 
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Can we feel surprised that the whole world became delirious with 
_excitement—many forsaking all, and rushing in flocks to the gold- 
felds; others foreseeing dire disaster and social chaos in the 
monetary revolution that seemed inevitable. And yet, what was 
that production compared to the output that we have been re- 


na ceiving during the last ten years? Here are the figures : 

we £ £ 

n and 1001. . 53,544,000 | 1906 . . 82,569,000 
igh his 1902. —. 60,869,000 | 1907 . . 84,904,000 
others, 1903.. 66,650,000 | 1908 . . 91,450,000 
1 other 1904 .  . 70,688,000 | 1909 . 93,000,000? 
e-half) 1905 . . 76,675,000 | 1910 . . 94,000,000? 
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Nearly cight hundred millions sterling of new gold added to the 
world’s stock in the last ten years, as compared with the 267 
millions added in 1851-1860! Where will it end? And where 
will it land us all? 

The relation between money and price levels has been the 


ts l subject of innumerable disquisitions during the last hundred 
eri Years. It is only necessary to mention such names as Jacob, 
| Tooke, Newmarch, Cairnes, Macculloch, Ricardo, Chevalier, 


Bagehot, Jevons, Giffen; such Professors as Lexis, Rogers, 
i y alker, N icholson, Foxwell, Marshall, Price ; such index-number 
} Vecialists as Dr. Soctbeer and Mr. Sauerbeck, to recall the wealth 


atie | ] 
‘a ioe knowledge that has been brought to bear on this ques- 
al Se n: Until the beginning of the nineteenth century the relation 
easel | P no doubt a comparatively intimate one (as it is to this day i 
Je” | an and other parts of the East, where but little advance has 
ous) | i. made by the people at large beyond the stage when metallic 
jatine | aa forms the chief instrument of purchase); but with the 
sl |i wih of banking and the multiplication of credit-spmning de- 


nes such as those with which we are familiar at the present day, 
€ connexion between price levels and the volume of metallic 


V, ; 2 Partly estimated. 
Qa 
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money im use has become great] 
there are not wanting Pt 
re a anting advocates of the theor 
metallic money, is now the determining 


there. The connecting link, as has 
Giffen and others, is to be found in t] 
fo te = of January last the 
showing that the gold holdings of the chiant 
world, and treasuries which me as mer “ca banks 
from 500,267 ,000/. on the 31st of December T a i 
on the 31st of December, 1910—an increase of i 7 
These increased gold reserves imply a great ex Over TT pet cen, 
So that, whether we regard credit or metallic mer $ et 
as the determining factor in the adjustment sae vn Ache meii 
Inflation of prices (i.e. a fall in the purchasing-power me a 
seems now inevitable. Asa matter of fact this aa aay | 
: ev . Cb, this inflation of prices 
1S at present actually in progress, as the index numbers r a i 
published by the Economist and other authorities clearly i 
gain oa ce uu golds ow ata 
any serious diminution in thi l cena cua eona 
"ious 1s phenomenal output, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that the fall in gold must continue. Again we | 
ask, Where will this distortion of our public measure of value end? 
And where will it land us all? | 
tn view of the exceptionally grave nature of the possibility | 
before us—the shrinkage in wealth of many of our capitalists ani | 
property-owners, and the arrest of material progress and social 
betterment so far as the great majority of our population—ti j 
fixed-wage-earning classes—are concerned, it may be well to% į 
sider what policy is best calculated to avert the consequences f 
the deluge of gold that is now threatening to submerg? A 
Thereotically, two courses are open—to increase demand #8 e 
restrict supply. Practically, we can only attempt pe : 
for although over 55 per cent. of the world’s supplies nd $ 
gold are obtained within the British Empire, it 15 eee | 
range of practical politics to check the economic deve er] 
South Africa, Australia, Rhodesia, India, Canada as rami 
tions of the King’s oversea dominions, in respect of go may | 
no matter what the consequences of the golden dere ~ 
(By the way, it is perhaps not generally roo z PAUR | 
_ two thousand millions sterling in gold has Penete 
exist in the main reefs of the marvellous re perel 
alone. Heaven only knows what may be discover le con il 
ther parts of the Transvaal or of Rhodesia. The oo, Have Ug 
ighly minerals ANSARI harane 
Sry A, Á i Fn 7 
iki ey 
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%o, WAE on scratched yet, as a whole; so there are many possibilities in 
and Uy | fo direction of still more gold discoveries). Unable, then, in any 
toble, ayto influence supplies, we are thrown back for our remedy on 
msty, | ihe only other economic alternative—an increased use ånd con- 
Mttedj | sumption of the precious metal. Here, fortunately, it may bè 
tion; | „ossible to set machinery in motion that might conceivably correct, 
agelo in some degree, if not wholly, the distortion now taking place in our 

Inii ublic measure of value. Thus Government, if backed by public 
a fable | pinion, could not only make a far larger use of gold itself in 
Of the Bngland, and in other parts of the Empire, but it could, by legis- 
Cread | Mation, compel those who trade in money and make a business of 
17,000, | receiving and safeguarding the nation’s ready cash, to afford the 
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public a metallic security more adequately proportionate to the 
magnitude of their liabilities than is at present customary. In 
these days the demands for gold could undoubtedly be considerably 
increased, greatly to the benefit of the people at large. 

A satisfactory feature of the policy here outlined is the fact 
that it exactly coincides with the course urged by many patriotic 
and eminent thinkers on entirely different grounds. Thus, the 
political necessity of a substantial war reserve in gold is a point 
which we alone, of all the great nations of the earth, deliberately 
neglect. Germany, Russia, France and other countries hold 
immense reserves of gold for political ends; we trust entirely to 
private interests for the ‘sinews of war,’ and expect the great 
banks and finance houses to shoulder our monetary liabilities in 
times of national emergency. This they will no doubt do, as far 
as they can, and for a consideration. As has been very forcibly 
pointed out by Mr. Edgar Crammond, in Manchester last year, and 
again before the London Chamber of Commerce a few months 
igo, financial preparation for war forms as vital a part of our 


ibility 
tg and 
social 
—the 


0 col {| scheme of imperial defence as naval and military preparation. 
pest A Why, then, should we neglect this most important factor? Why 
y should we continue to expose ourselves to the tender mercies of 
ndi fo an enemy who, profiting by Napoleon’s miscalculations in this 
meai f "spect, and by the additional knowledge now available to all who 
w | Care to imbibe it, would have no difficulty in engineering a very 
q the lormidable raid on our private reserves of gold, thereby creating 


tr SSE. $ 
ouble and confusion in our midst at the very moment when we 


ye sho uld Tequire all our money as well as all our wits? It has been 
pig | d that if such a raid failed, we should make matters extremely 
[ie Meomfortable for the would-be raiders. ‘The same might be 
ge p Umed of any raid—naval and military, as well as financial. 
i itther, it has been areued that if Government created a special 
a Political reserve of gold, there would be great difficulty in pre- 
se ree the business world from utilising that gold for its own 
g” ™POses, Possibly so. That would depend upon the strength 
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| and personnel of Government. Be this ag ; Ds, . 
least’ two reasons of great Weight why Gove it May, + 
substantial reserve of gold of its own for ag should } | 
So, too, there are reasons why Gore emer ol y 
another reserve of gold in connexion With aa shouga +, | 

tions. Against the liabilities of the Boot Om mercial one 
savings banks Government holds practical] fice and u 

only a little till-money—some 300,0007. hee ue reserves at iL 
depositors (exclusive of Government stock yet the total due, | 
exceeds two hundred millions sterling ! 
Imperial defence, Government look to Private financi 
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3 his power i 
We obviously have no right to expect financiers to vat 
0 vork or 


nothing. At the same time a serious r 
sae banks would of necessity very eee “oro 
money market. x 7 
The laxity of Government in the matter of its own political 
and commercial reserves of gold is doubly dangerous, in view of 
the admitted insufficiency of the gold reserves at present held by 
the Bank of England and other private banking and financil 
Institutions. From the days of Jevons and Bagehot up to the 
present moment, every experienced economist has warned the 
nation against the inadequacy of its gold reserves. Newspaper 
of every shade of political opinion, from The Times downwards, 
have urged that the Bank of England’s gold reserves are insu 
cient in comparison with the current liabilities of the banks of the 
United Kingdom. The trading public, through the agency of ng 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, Wi? 
over and over again hammered at this subject, but without Im” 
tical result. Politicians, even, have joined in the cry. k = | 
Mr. Asquith, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, ae ie | 


dinner in London in May 1906, said that this questo | jm | 
, creasing 


A gold reserves was ‘a matter of grave and in + serions | 
Ny portance, and it was at that moment engaging bis mog another | 
‘Sa attention.” The late Lord Goschen followed at ormo | 
a9 bankers’ dinner in July 1906: ‘Here we are W ther cou? q 
S liabilities, and with a smaller stock of gold than an e w | 


go pe 0 f 


holds. . . . It is not a satisfactory situation. H done: 


of this unanimity of opinion, nothing has bee i> 
and only remedy is legislation that will compe 


the savings and cash reserves of the people *° “iyato 
n this way PY on 
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ra fow days, simply to show to the public substantial balances 
in cash and at the Bank of England ’ at the close of each year, 
hed accounts are published, could be abandoned for ever. 
ithe public would see for itself that each bank’s cash reserve came 
up to statutory requirements. : 

Here, then, we have three new demands for gold calculated 
io add materially to the nation’s political and economic strength, 
also, though possibly in but a small degree, to correct the 


md also, ioe f 

grious distortion 1n our monetary measure that is now threaten- 

ing us- The demand that could confidently be expected to arise 
to] 


from an extension of Government’s gold-using policy to other 
parts of the Empire would be very much more effective, and 
might perhaps in itself be relied upon wholly to correct the 
shrinkage in gold values that is the subject of the present inquiry. 
In this connexion we have the experience of the past to guide 
ts—an experience identical with that through which we are now 
passing, and invaluable to us therefore in our effort to find a 
solution to the present gold situation. When, in the middle of 
the last century, gold commenced to pour over the world from the 
mines of California and Australia, the economists and learned 
societies of the day were filled with alarm lest the flood of metal 
should so depreciate its value as to sweep away property and 
accumulated savings, and reduce the Western world to a condition 
of chaos. The writings and sayings of Chevalier, Cobden, Jevons, 
and others are well known in this connexion. The gloomy fore- 
bodings of the economists, however, were not fulfilled, for 
although there was a very marked depreciation of gold, the fall 
was soon arrested. How it was that the best economists of the 
day proved to be so far out in their prognostications has been the 
subject of many inquiries since. Their theories were unim- 
peachable, and most of the facts upon which they based their 
conclusions were also beyond question. There were two or 
three matters, so it turned out, the importance of which Chevalier 
a others failed to appreciate accurately. One of these was 

e magnitude of the then existing stocks of metallic money 1m 


relation to that of the new supplies ; a second was the magnitude 


of the increased demands for money consequent upon the rapid 
d, and the most 


ime Opment of America and Australia. A third, a 
‘portant of all, was the part played by India in this connexion. 
“ated at the prospect of rapid depreciation of gold, the Govern- 
tg of India by an Ordinance dated the 22nd of December, 
°2, declined to receive any more gold mohurs at their treasuries. 
inte Peoples of India were therefore restricted by Government’s 
a “position to silver for their chief monetary instrument. From 
NY times the demands of the East for the precious metals have 
= an important factor in determining the effects of supplies 
N price levels. After the suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
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the trade of India expanded rapidly 
cotton, consequent upon the deficienny e Man 
the Civil War in the United States ae anetican si a 
heavily in favour of India. Silver panre A balane « 
menal quantities, so much go that ‘ies 
Commerce in 1864 feared ‘ that the . 
of silver to India must bring destruction to AN 
of all other nations.’ As a matter pa silver Standay, 
withdrawals of money from Europe in respo IN Ro i 
of India very largely counteracted the etei the demang | 
of money flowing into Europe from the mines of he Ereat foy | 
Australia. In short, it was the unexpected] hi Palifori and 
metallic money in the East that explains heed demand fy 
economists to measure the probable extent of ee ot tie 
which the phenomenal output from the mines RE 
Australia seemed certain to produce. pe 
a CU India proved. the saviour of Europe fifty years 
go by arresting a distortion in the public measure of value th 
might have paralysed large sections of the peoples of the y ; l 
S0, too, at the present day, when a similar distortion is k 
threatened, India can once more come to the rescue by drawing | 
off a substantial volume of the present flood of gold. By a strange | 
irony of fate, it happened that the Government of India in the 
early nineties were once again scared at the prospect of a serious | 
depreciation of their currency—silver, this time—and, backed by | 
the authority of a committee of London experts, they suddenly | 
closed their mints in 1893 to the free coinage of the white metal. J 
A gold standard with, if possible, a gold currency was the pole 
then adopted. At the time, public opinion in India was by 00 
means unanimous as to the wisdom of this step, but subsequ! 
events—in particular the chronic mismanagement of both 1 j 
serves and currency, and the complete and constant subordiak 
tion of India’s interests to the requirements of the London a 
market—have brought the peoples of India to the Cone J 
the sooner they adopt gold money, in practice as well asım a i | 
the better. All the chambers of commerce of India he Jodi 
mous in their demands that a substantial portion ote 
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Gold Standard Reserve should be held in gold, i® n hr E 
so able and prominent a man of commerce as ¥" ] 
Thackersey has just proposed, at the Imperial Council nA mintis f 
that the use of gold in India should be encouraged PY "ng ii? f 
in India of distinctively Indian gold coins of sm? ia ai 
the English sovereign—a proposal which the pe 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, very wisely promised £ a 
155 
Remembering the magnitude of the deluge ° ve 
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Dy 
t Indi | preatoning the eee cc ames that the first effects of this 
n durie Jeluge have alreac yeaa their appearance in a depreciation of 
Of tran | be metal—o distortion of our monetary measure that involves 
1 Dhen, | orvel injustices to all the poorer classes of the Empire—recalling 
nber y i mind, too, that Government have declared in favour of gold 
Vere f for India’s monetary standard and currency system, and were, in 
andang, act, only a few years ago doing their utmost to introduce 
Dormo | sovereigns into circulation a it might be thought that the present 
emanis Jemand for gold from India would have been received by Lord 
at flogy | Morley and Lord Crewe with open arms. Strange to relate, 
Dia anj | precisely the opposite effect has been produced. No sooner has 
and fo | India definitely decided that she will take all the gold that she can 
of the | get, than the Secretary of State has exerted every influence in 
in go | his power to prevent a single sovereign flowing eastward! Treat- 
ica ang | ing his annual budgets as so much waste paper, he has trans- 
ferred from the treasuries of the great dependency in his charge 
y years | into the coffers of his bankers in London, millions after millions 
ue that | in excess of his estimated requirements, till at the present moment 
‘Wes, | not only is there no reserve of gold worth talking about in India 
agan | inthe Gold Standard Reserve, but over six millions sterling of 
raving | India’s Paper Currency Reserve (a paper currency that only 
trange | circulates and is redeemable in India) has also been transferred 
in the | to England and invested in home securities—much to the relicf 
serious | Of the London money market. 
ked by The explanation of this extraordinary action of the Secretary 
dden | of State for India—this sudden throwing to the winds of his 
meta | Principles of the last fifteen years, is to be found in the attitude 
policy of mind of the London money market. Although the world’s 
by m0 | tput of gold during the last ten years has exceeded seven - 
quent | hundred and fifty millions sterling, this vast volume of metal has 
th { Not come into the coffers of the British Empire, but has gone 
ydiw | “Sewhere, chiefly to the United States, Russia, France, Argen- 
nony | na, Italy, and Brazil. Notwithstanding the u nparalleled volume 
tat | Of business now being transacted by the aid of the London money 
jeo, | Market, we stand at the bottom of the list of great nations in the 
pan J Matter of gold reserves. ‘Thus the reserves of gold held by the 
dm | "asuries and national banks of some of the chief countries 
oil "the world on the 31st of December last were as under : 
Bs 
atl Ini 263,241,000 
tig ces States ora 
tha? Russia 130,476,000 
otel A 55,023,000 
bis Ttaly 48,363,000 
i Argentina 37,033,000 
of Germany 33,052,000 
i) Australasia 31,820,000 
England. 31,356,000 
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London being the greatest free market in 4 Ds | 
the world naturally takes much of its gold fro le world tor asl 
this arrangement London acquiesces, thou a that centre À 
stant alarms, it being everywhere recognised ra Without or 
a superstructure of credit balanced on SO § ie A 
the sudden withdrawal of a few millions mi 
or less degree the trading transactions of 
That the London bankers, whilst allowing 
withdraw from them such gold as may bon 
time, should use their influence to prevent ther 
wealthiest, and most valuable dependency Bi 
same facility; that a financial paper a 
Statist should lend its editorial columns to the furthe 
selfish and short-sighted policy ; and, lastly, that 4 
of State for India should join in the game by transferring Todi: | 
cash balances to London for the convenience of the Londo, 
money market, thus deferring, perhaps checking, the natural | 
flow of gold to India, can only be regarded as an Imperial scanda 
for which we shall inevitably pay a heavy penalty in the losso 
the respect and support of the moderate and best leaders of 
public opinion in India. In addition to and apart from these 
grave considerations, the policy of attempting to check the flor 
of gold to the East at a time when a phenomenal output of the 
precious metal is threatening a serious distortion of the gold 
moneys of the West, is so stupid, so futile, and so fraught with 
cruel injustice to the poorer classes of the Empire, as to bring 
upon the financiers and politicians of Great Britain the conden: 
nation of the whole world, directly the true bearings of ther 
present gold policy are detected and understood. Gs 

In the meantime, on rolls the flood in CS Iam 
slowly creeping over the civilised world, quietly oblite ace 
after effort, and threatening in the end to E te 
foundations of our social and political existence. f the glitter 
next ten years a thousand millions sterling or more 0 nnearther | 
ing metal will be added to the volume of gold are 
And in the following decade, another thousand ae apd m 
on. ‘The watery deluge of Biblical record was E e prolong | 
ful punishment for erring mankind, compared wi z of this gol 
anguish which a wide realisation of the sar ove n 
flood must bring. To the rich minority far AR ions of ther 
forefront of life’s battle, the loss of substantia ee in 
accumulated wealth consequent upon the phog e poor ™ 
of money is not a pleasant prospect. n population 
Gneluding those thirteen millions of our hom ation 0 the 
always on the verge of starvation), a Coes the steve? 
prices now in progress will mean not merely 
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the unsatisfactory conditions amidst which they are at present 
jiwing » but an increase in the severity of their struggle for exist- 
that can only result in the untimely downfall of large 
numbers of the more unfortunate. 
And whilst this situation is slowly developing, the firstfruits 
of the fall in gold are already being reaped. The speculator, the 
financier, the banker, the transporter, the merchant, the em- 
loyer of labour, and even the labourer himself are all delighted 
at the improvement in trade. An inflation of prices invariably 
stimulates industry—at first; and increased industry with in- 
creased trade spell increased profits and increased money for all— 
depreciated money, it is true; but who notices the shrinkage in 
the value of the counters when their numbers show such gratify- 
ing increases ! A fool’s paradise is a delightful place to live in— 

for the fools ; but the awakening comes at last with its disillusion- 
ment, its disappointment, its despair. And in the case of our 
shrunken sovereign the awakening may be indeed bitter. ‘Then, 

the multitude of fixed-wage earners will realise that all their past 
efforts to improve their condition have been in vain. Then, the 
unreasoning masses will turn upon the already depleted classes 
with greater vindictiveness than ever. Strikes, over-speculation, 

panics and financial crises—these will be the symptoms. And 

should the deluge still continue, the forces which make for 

cohesion and order in the State must be seriously dissipated till, 

at length, our whole Western civilisation may be in danger of a 
lapse from which it may take centuries to recover. 

With some knowledge of what may conceivably overtake us, 

is it too much to hope that science and patriotism will combine 

to meet the situation? We do not drain and improve our lands 

by declining to recognise the excess of water lodged thereon, but 
by constructing channels to carry oft the surplus moisture. So, 
too, we cannot expect to maintain our economic and social health 
by shutting our eyes to the unprecedented flood of gold that is 
how affecting us, but by creating channels and reservoirs whereby 
the deluge can be diverted and stored for the subsequent use and 
benefit of mankind as a whole. Such reservoirs and channels are 
Possible in the shape of gold reserves—political and commercial 
fi the United Kingdom and other parts of the Empire, and 
pereased facilities and opportunities for encouraging the flow of 
n to India and the Hast. Other tropical dependencies than 
ee might also be introduced to the benefits of the ae 
t Yereign, should the offtake by India prove insufficient to keep 

ae flood down. Here is the remedy. It is for Great Britain to 
ply it. 

M. pe P. WEBB. 


Karachi, India. 
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THE invasion of Tripoli by Italy has once 
critical point the political and social relations 
European States and that large section of the whit 
z > D Pa J Je 7 

black peoples who profess the faith of Islam ainda yellow, tni 
some extent—but not perhaps quite so greatl ae 
students of political geography believe—united a A i te 
and the civilisation of Christian Europe. yu 

On the face of it, this sudden attack by Italy on the territor 
of another European Power without warning, so to speak i 
recourse to open negotiations or any reference to The Hague tribu- 
nal, has shocked a great many people, Christians ag Well as 
Muhammadans. Except on the plea of political necessity, itis 
indeed difficult to defend the action of Italy, and we are forced fo 
shudder at some of the results, such as the carnage among the 
unarmed inhabitants of Tripoli and its neighbourhood. Indeed, 
academically, Italy’s action is without any logical defence. But | 
from a practical point of view the Italians seek to justify thet | 
abrupt declaration of war on the grounds that if they had delayed 
taking an action which they have long contemplated, and which 
after all is one of the revenges of history, they would have to 
the Tripolitan and Cyrenaic territories placed virtually under the 
control of one or more European Powers, and to a great ae 
abstracted from any possibility of eventual dependence - i 
Italian peninsula. How far true are the allegations to be i 
in the Italian Press, and the stories which I bavè pens 
from one or two Italian diplomatists, I cannot say ; but oe the a 
tion which has already met the eye of the English tee stil d 


home and the Continental Press is that both German ant i the 
cessions? 


n 
Oe. Tr 
two North-African provinces of the Turkish Empe: ba ot 
is argued, had waited till these promises became “regt cent j 


more brought to 
between the leading 
i} 
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pst two years has been contemplating a commercial and political 
| sptervention 10 the affairs of the Tripolitaine, which if unhindered 
f would have led in course of time (under one or other of those 
diplomatic subterfuges which have so often stood the European 
| powers in good stead in their attempts to break up the Turkish 
Bmpire with decency) to the creation of a German sphere of 
influence extending from the coast of Tripoli to the heart of the 
gudan, and, by some friendly or unfriendly arrangement with 
France, to the connexion of tbis sphere of influence east of Lake 
Chad with the hinterland of the German Kamerun and the frontier 
of the Belgian Congo. 
If Italy has any ground for such assertions as these (which 
began to take a very definite form about a year ago when the 
constitution of an Austrian scientific mission to the hinterland of 
Tripoli was announced) it would be as well if her publicists or 
statesmen clearly set forth their allegations, so as to give the Turk- 
ish Government a chance of repudiating them if it is able to do so. 
Because the only excuse which Italy can give for her outrage on 
international law would be to show that if she had failed to take 
action immediately after the raising of the Morocco question by 
Germany, she would have had later on to acquiesce in the fait 
accompli of an Austro-German sphere of influence on coasts of the 
Mediterranean immediately opposite her shores. Undoubtedly 
such a position as this would have been detrimental to Italian 
interests, would have for ever hemmed in Italy as a second-class 
Power with no chance of expansion. That, at least, is the Italian 
point of view, though it may be getting somewhat out of date, 
since a, good many thoughtful people in Germany, as elsewhere, 
are beginning to ask whether to become and to remain a great 
Power in the world, with widespread interests and a strong voice 
in the world’s affairs, it is necessary to hoist the national flag 
across the seas over alien lands populated for the most part by races 
not of European affinities or descent, and consequently more or 
less unwilling subjects of an intruding European nation. 
It is quite possible that far-seeing Germans not taking such an 
ultra-modern view have entertained the possibility of creating a 
Sphere of influence over Tripoli, Cyrenaica, Fezzan, Tibesti, 
Kanem and Wadai, which would give them within two or three 
ays’ steam of Trieste a gateway into the heart of Africa. They 
too, then, like Britain in Egypt and France in Mauretania, could 
ave built their trans-Sabaran railway to the Kamerun and to that 
‘lgian Congo in which they have strong commercial and senti- 
aie interests. They may even—why shauld they not EENE 
ie abated the possibility of Belgium finding her colonial empire 
Teen ty to be borne, and of Germany,ireplacing her (with due 
gad to British interests) in the Congo Basin, and even of 
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Germany taking up some special position j 

such às the British have adopted towards Port re 
Africa. Indeed, I may as well be frank zi 
with not a few Germans influentially p 
and political world who, in putting aside a 
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German protectorate over Asia Minor and M tican 7 
sought to satisfy the very legitimate longing» p. tama, baye | st 
German Empire in the undeveloped regions p ouni aw | B 
projecting such a dominion to comme 3 of the World, by J «ot 


{ nce wit 29 i 
north and to finish with German South-West ire Mah OD the 


Various developments which have taken place oa the South, 
Kast, and perhaps most of all the solid obstacle p A Nearer 
pansion in that direction offered by the compact pee er 
kingdom of Hungary, have somewhat cooled— an Povert 
for the moment—the German ardour for ‘a aie only 
of the Nearer East, and may have turned Germanii ni 
tion once more towards the creation of a united Ei e 
empire in the central parts of Africa. Consequently th 
abrupt action of Italy has nowhere been received with auch hot 
indignation as in Germany. Austro-Hungary with Balkanie 
ambitions, which if brought to fruition by the assistance of Slav 
and Hungarian forces may be realisable, has soon recovered her 
equanimity, and is already beginning to look upon the Italian 
annexation of the Tripolitaine as an episode which was inevitable 
sooner or later. 

Whether Italy will prove to be capable of the task she 
has imposed on herself is a very different question. Little is 
known, or at any rate very little has been published, about the 
present condition of Eritrea, but several German travellers, ant I 
believe one or two Englishmen, have not given a ao 
description of the present results of the Italian annexation of 
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A } yat veloped region €% i 
So far as any right to the exploitation of an undevelop jtain ha 
Great Br priti 
h Government re 
their own resources revealed the geography of the Dripolineae rn Nigth 
Sahara, the regions round Lake Chad, the lower Shari, and Ge after 1969," 
But if Britain was first, Germany was a good second, especiany © 
which year the great explorer Nachtigal was despatc 
ment to Bornu. The names of many famous German exp 
Barth, Nachtigal, von Bary, Krause, Rohlfs, Zintgraff, 40 raphical f 
contemporaries—are associated with the revelation of the ee! 
ethnography, languages, biology of the Tripolitaine, of 3 
Libyan Desert, the Tibesti Mountains, Lake Chad, and f th results 
the present feeling of bitterness in Germany that so muc ibing int k 
investigations should go to Italy (who has done little or ry bad 
research) is at least understandable. Germany has aA a 
allotment of colonies; she did so much to discov T and yet? 
half of the Congo Basin (though not more than Britain), 
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abyssinian coastlands. Italy’s attempt on Abyssinia itself was, 
‘ye know, SO crushingly defeated that its renewal seems beyond 


of practical politics. Italian Somaliland shows as yet 
h achievements in colonisation as can be put to the credit 
nch Somaliland, or to the development of arid territories 
gach as German South-West Africa or the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
But the Italy of to-day is a more thickly populated, more prosper- 
ous, better governed kingdom than was the Italy of the eighties 
and nineties. And it is possible that the Italy of the Lombards and 
Goths, if not the Italy of Rome and Naples, may produce soldiers 
and administrators, engineers, chemists and agriculturists who 
will do for Tripoli and Cyrenaica, the Saharan hinterland and the 
Tibesti Mountains, what France has already achieved in Algeria 
and Tunis and British officials in Egypt and Nubia. At any rate, 
Jtaly, whether or no she has made a false step, must now go on 
with the task to the bitter end at no matter what cost in men and 
money, for if she were to confess failure and withdraw, the results 
would be catastrophic throughout Africa and the Orient. The 
victorious expulsion of the Italians from North Africa by the Turks, 
Arabs and Berbers would quite probably be followed by a native 
rising against British control in Egypt, by revolts against the 
French in Tunis and in Morocco, by an aggressive attitude towards 
Christians in Syria and Asia Minor, which would compel the inter- 
vention of the Great Powers, and by similar movements in Nigeria, 
the Sudan, Arabia, Afghanistan, and India, such as would tax 
severely the resources of the British and French Empires. Nor 
would either Austria or Germany profit eventually by such a 
renaissance of Muhammadan independence in Asia Minor and 
Constantinople or in Mesopotamia ; and Russia would feel the 
effects in Central and Western Asia and in Northern Persia. 

It is very hard to have to write in this style against the 
230,000,000 of people—many of them of Caucasian race *—who 
profess the Muhammadan faith. Sixty millions of these people, 
physically speaking, are quite as well worthy of regard as the 
handsomest and most vigorous nations of Europe. Some of them 
are of the same racial stocks as the Christian Europeans. with 
Whom they are in conflict at the present day : they are Goths, 
Italians, Greeks, Albanians, Circassians and Slavs, whose fore- 
fathers have had Islam forced upon them as ® compulsory 
eh but who though retaining in an improved form the 
Paia beauty or superiority of the European, have the zor 
aii of the Asiatic and the African. In India it may be sal 

ost without exception that the best-looking; strongest, most 
“It may be roughly computed that there are 230,000,000 Moslems at the 


Present da i North Africa, Egypt, Arabia 
~S day, of whom about 80,000,000 in Europe: * ort » agy Ph, ? 
ae Minor, Syria, Persia, Afghanistan, an North-West India belong, more 
ess, to the Caucasian sub-species, 44,000,000 to the Dravidian mixed 
» While 70,000,000 are Mongols, and 36,000,000 are negroes and negroids. 
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warlike, and in some directions most « a ce 
native population, and that which ie the ena Ment i 
customs, is the Muhammadan. With the a fettereg p a th | 
of Sikhs and 100,000 of Parsis, the really 300 me di 
tribes and peoples of that marvellous empire pam d, advan ly 
madan faith. Sixty-four millions of Mule to the My 
occupy a position of wholly disproportionate ae i 
210,000,000 of Hindus, though if a truthful agen Me to th 
problem is to be presented, it must also bene Of the Indian: 
2,300,000 Sikhs count in our purview of ay foto eed that 
more than, let us say, 20,000,000 of Muhammadanc oi India for 
as important for the British at the present day EA Tt is quit 
have the whole of the Sikh nation on our side oat Mee 
vinced as they are of the merits and advantages P DAN con: 
as that we should have ten times their number -A ie me 
Baluchis, Panjabis and Hindis as our allies. pano 
Nevertheless the loyalty, the friendship, the co-operation of the 
whole mass of the Muhammadan citizens of the Indian Empire | 
—some 64,000,000 in number—is a most important asset and a 
well count for much in the cogitations of British statesmen when 
they weigh the advantages or disadvantages of siding with Turkey 
or against Turkey, or by an impeccable neutrality gaining neither 
friend nor foe in that direction. Yet it would indeed be a pity to 
purchase the assured loyalty of the Muhammadan Indians by 
restoring anywhere the uncontrollable political pre-eminence of 
the Muhammadan religion, or taking any step which shouli 
diminish the power for common action of Christianity against the 
non-Christian world. The only hope of ultimate reconciliation 
between Christianity and Islam and of the raising of i 
peoples now Muhammadan to absolute equality, intellectual an 
social, with the leading Christian peoples, lies in ‘ the oa 
of Islam to a pure transparency ’ through which may se oa 
the only real value yet discovered in religious developmen wate | 
actual teaching of Christ and of some amongs «nal secil | 
disciples. The greatest foe of Islam is undenominationi an 
education, and at present this is impossible © i 
professedly Muhammadan school, college, 
human knowledge, especially the most marvellous t centuries J 
of the human mind in the nineteenth and twentle arrow mer 
has to be subjected to the intolerable sieve of the en stic 
tality of Muhammad, an illiterate, uneducated, ban® 
the seventh century A.c. 


adas a% Y 
3 Objection may be taken to the author’s definition eh Me courte Tof bog 
mystic.’ Yet let any impartial student read the latest, the 11th edit va of thé 
unsympathetic summary of the life of Muhammad aes piogt eer 
Encyclopædia Britannica (to say nothing of the stanyitmystiC jg un 
religious reformer) and then ask himself if the term ban 
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The mind, the outlook and the principles enunciated by 
„uhammad and by those immediately around him during his 
jjfetime and after his death are illustrated by the Koran. The 
zoran has been translated into English several times since the 
jyst version published by Sale in the eighteenth century.‘ At a 
relatively small cost any reader of this Review can purchase a 
fyithful translation of the Koran into English (or into German or 
french). In the original Arabic it is written in a kind of doggerel 
verse scarcely superior 1n music, in clarity of utterance or beauty 
of thought to the crude translations by Burton in his ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ of the Arab poems woven into that miscellany. In both 
cases the desire to end up each sentence with a rhyming 
syllable governs to a great extent the direction of the thought and 
the quality of the utterance. The Koran traditionally represents 
the utterances of Muhammad as heard and taken down by various 
scribes, prominent among them a Christian Abyssinian slave. 
Muhammad was an entirely uneducated man so far as first-hand 
knowledge of the then existing literatures of the world was con- 
cerned, or any experience of the world outside the limits of 
Western Arabia. He derived his knowledge of the Hebrew Bible 
from oral information imparted by Arabian Jews, and his concep- 
tions of Christian tenets from Ethiopian slaves. He was a man, 
if you will, of an original genius, and not without great thoughts 
and great ideas, even though he was probably unable to read and 
could barely write his name. But he was a dreamer and a self- 
deceived mystic, who, while on the one hand he wanted to make a 
position for himself in Arabia, and—the appetite growing with 
cating—sought to transform the successes of a bandit into the 
foundation of a kingdom, nevertheless really desired to promulgate 
anew gospel to his Arab kinsmen and their slaves. Like many 
of his fellow-countrymen at that period, he was disgusted with 
the puerilities of Greek and Egyptian Christianity, and was in no 
mind to adopt the negation of the flesh so strongly characteristic 
of the odious transformations of Christ’s Gospel which took place 
m North Africa and Syria under the influence of Greek, Persian 
id Syrian casuists. On the other hand, though greatly inclined 
towards J udaism, which at that date was receiving into its fold 
| (ose North Africans and Arabians who’ were turning against 
| ae and Latin Christianity, he disliked the personal Serica 
of re Jew—that character which has so frequently in the tne ory 

€ last two thousand years marred the spread of Jewish in- 


uence, often of a very noble and purifying nature, in sociology 
i e's translati ished i i aphrase and abridge- 
me ranslation, first published in 1734, is rather a parapara g 
in F than a scrupulously faithful translation, such as that by E. M. Wherry 
Dubligh, volumes, finished in 1886. E. H. Palmer’s translation, in two yolumes, 
Ned at Oxford in 1882, is a useful rendering. 
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and religion. So Muhammad evolved a re 


Jewish nor Christian, but appertaine Ich was, | 
teaching of the Jews. The Koran, like thee to the nth | r 
a kind of parody of the Old Testament OS of Mormo, Af 2 
E hs aoe > Combined with po af ti 
public utterance of Arab and Babylonian varia d wit fe 
myths and genuine historical records. ants of th ong F 
If I might submit the question to the arbitrati i r 
national court composed of impartial agnostics (p of an inten | hi 
nominal Christians, nominal Muhammadans oa Of then | pe 
Japanese), I do not hesitate to say that the verd json ol 
that there were very few sentences in the Koran a Would he f t 
quotation or which shine with that striking, convin Ich desen | C 
of truth and practical application which characterises yt d 
we wish to admit it or no—so much of the wording of the u i 
and epistles on which the Christian faith is foundea w ; 
Psalms and the prophetical and poetical utterances gather i 
together in the Hebrew Bible. If there is any gem of undoabied 
lustre in the Koran it is borrowed more or less from the sar | 4 
books of the Jews or the Christians, or, much more rarely, from | I 
the Magian religion of Persia. a 
At its very best Muhammad’s teaching only inculcated amodi: | t 
fied form of personal cleanliness, almsgiving to the poor, abstin | i 
ence from wine, and honesty in trade. Incidentally, it led io | t 
some improvement in the treatment of children, as its imfluone | f 
abolished crue] customs of abandoning unwanted female children; |< 
but its view of the position of woman was lower than that taka J ¢ 
by the Hebrew teachers, and far inferior to that inculeated bey 
Christianity. In Islam lustful man was to a tor f 
p : ; i ; or ur ee 
centuries a warrant for polygamy and an excuse eth TE 
i ] 


sexuality. The greatest disadvantage which a 
present day to Islam as a world force is the inferi the mothe | 
which woman is relegated; and as the woman 1 oligion m i 
of the man so this unequal position of the sexes m a to whom 
society inevitably influences the mentality of a ‘assigns Y | 
the woman gives birth. ‘The Jewish religion ar since 1 it 
woman an indefinite and scarcely honourable place, ut Muham ] 
are excluded from the public functions of rele very 4 | 
madanism is far worse in that respect, and if onset ma 
whether Muhammad believed or inculcated that w me 
equally with men. Ina general sense they 2 they © j 
public manifestations of religion, except whe? their busbar | 
to be married to a man or to be divorced pes 
It goes almost without saying that the mpatibl i ' 
‘Koran and the bulk of its teaching are Bear Muba og 
pronouncements of modern science. Be earlier pooks } 
reader of this article may observe—are the 


jor position ' 
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hooks which are ean to be earliest in composition) in the 
pebrew Scriptures ; sO likewise are most of the dogmas of Chris- 
sanity which, though finding little or no place or justification 
in the New ‘Testament, nevertheless now form an integral part 
of almost all manifestations of the Christian faith. I admit these 
impeachments at once. But somehow or other Jews and Christians 
pavo found a way of evading the trammels of their religious 
peliefs where these, m process of time, grew to be inconvenient 
or out of harmony with the enlargement of man’s outlook and 
the firmly based revelations of science. The Roman Catholic 
Church has persecuted here and there, intermittently, the too 
daring speculators of the Middle Ages, and even of the later 
centuries down to the twentieth ; and yet this religion encouraged 
learning of a sound order, was not incompatible with the founding 
of astronomical observatories, anatomical schools, botanical, 
linguistic, and zoological research. The Popes of the fourteenth 
and sixteenth centuries did much to encourage the exploration of 
Asia and Africa and to secure the publication of travellers’ reports. 
I should not like to argue that the Roman Church has always 
acted throughout its history with a twentieth century outlook, or 
that it has not often checked the advance and freedom of scientific 
investigation, has not occasionally punished with imprisonment, 
torture, death, or social ostracism thinkers that were too advanced 
for the age or the area in which they lived. But similar cruelties 
and stupidities can be laid at the door of the Protestant branches 
of Christianity—Calvinists, Lutherans, and Presbyterians—who 
made a fetish out of the Hebrew Bible, who were just as much 
opposed—perhaps even more than the Latin Christians—to 
sanitary and social reform, while they attempted from time to 
time to strangle the arts, to introduce and to maintain a tyranny 
n the limitation of man’s pleasures which was nearly as bad 
as the intentions and accomplishments of the Wahhabi sect of 
the Muhammadans. Yet the Roman Church from the sixteenth 
century onwards steadily set itself to discourage and to alleviate 
slavery; it gave an enormous impetus to painting, sculpture. 
architecture, and music; and it founded hospitals, encouraged 
the study of languages, created museums, and laid the founda- 
tions of the modern drama. From out of the Protestant Churches 
ree such splendid achievements in philanthropy as me TRE 
a o oravian missionaries, of the Quakers, and of a L 
in “whieh has really been the foundation of all mo ce es 
Social and international philanthropic legislation. pune = 
of mo indeed, has had a poor record beside the Cte ee 
ita estern Christianity. It wages no war ae ee ee 
Rae the persecution of the Jews. Yet Christian Russia, 
‘Nall its drunkenness, its political faults and shortcomings, 
Vou. LXX_No, 418 3x 
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| Muhammad. It is true that in contrast with nake is i ep 
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stands on a much higher level of ci r 

Muhammadan Turkey. ell-bein : 

In short, judged by the test of output i a | 
and art, literature, material well-bein D the way Of seien 
sexual morality, public works, subdual of Seite 0 it | 
can any comparison be sustained between the a vata Me 1 
the Christian religion or governed by Christian thee Proves 
lands which still remain more or less independen Hee and thy 
of Muhammadan rulers? On these lines is a Under the sway 
plea of equality between Hungary and European Sustainabi, | 
and Morocco, Greece and Asia Minor, Italy and Tri niey, Span 
stan and British India, modern Persia and modern Geom 
The language of the Christian Magyars and that of the ie | 
madan Turks are nearly related in origin, and the Magy than. 
Turks came from the same ethnic stock; but in the T 7 
history one became Christian and the other Muhammadan 4 
any impartial critic maintain that the two peoples at the oe 
day are on the same level of civilisation, or Place alongside 
Hungarian achievements in art, music, architecture, literature 
biological science, engineering and political government similar 
achievements on the part of Turkey? 

I do not overlook the fact that when Greek-, Syrian-, anl 
Egyptian Christianity was stifling science and killing all the arts 
but architecture, the Arabs, Persians and Berbers under the flag 
of Islam saved some branches of Greek and Roman culture from 
perdition, revived and extended Greek researches into medicine, 
chemistry, and mathematics, preserved some Roman notions o 
engineering and hydraulics, and developed from out of Byzantind 
architecture exquisite designs in building and in mural tani 
But it must be remembered that most of the great names in k 
golden age of Islam between the eighth and the thirteenth i 
turies were not those of people of Arab or Turkish descen cont 
Jews, Persians, Berbers, Copts, Greeks and Italians, Nea Jess | 
formity with the Muhammadan religion was that of n retain 
unwilling converts, if indeed they did not by special favo 
the profession of Judaism or Christianity. cas noteworthi | 

The Arabs and Turks by degrees killed all that was notei i 
in Islamic culture. The Arabs have remaincc i the dass“ 
ignorant, arrogant, and semi-barbarous as they Wer?" abs 


"a. . k 
Vilisation and w 1 


jyilising OO ofl 
savage negroes they have appeared to be @ civil oe 


e . l 
Tropical Africa, to which they MO GO E nis, 5 n ‘ 
domestic animals and a variety of cultivated P ut in mat 
mentary notions of decency and comfort. , Jittle oF not - 


architecture, for example, the Arabs have con e 
help Africa. The beautiful Saracenic archit 
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tha, a5 almost entirely developed and spread by Copts, Berbers and 
i and it is only since the seventeenth century that this 


jans ; 
let | Pe itecture has penetrated at all into the Sudan, the remark- 
Scag ie Fula’ (Songhai) style of building which prevails throughout 
Atte yjgeria from Senegal to Lake Chad being of pre-Islamic and 
Siig pgyptian origin. When the rule of the Arab in North Africa had 
d tie come to an end (a change which really began to take place in the 


Way eighth century) the Tslamised Berbers, with many checks and 
nab}; interruptions caused by Arab invasions in the eleventh and twelfth 
Spain centuries, revived the arts—especially architecture—and civilised 
hani: amenities of life till they had raised the North African kingdoms 
asa? | hetween Tunis and Morocco to a state of well-being and efficiency 
ham. nearly equal to that of contemporary Spain and Italy; just as 
8 and Persia had a remarkable revival under the Sufi dynasty of Shia 
sed | \{uhammadans. But in both cases the Turks—more especially 
Can | the Ottomans—came on the scene and spoilt everything. Greek, 
eset | Datin and Slavic culture throughout the Balkan Peninsula, the 
geide | Greek promontories and islands, was drowned in blood by the 
ture, | Turks during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the same 
milar period the revived civilisation and art of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia (developed by the Persians, the Seljuk Turks, 
„anl | Circassians, the European crusaders, and the Genoese and Vene- 
arts tian traders) were laid in ruins by the same bloody hand. The 
s fag | history of Egypt from the Turkish assumption of sovereignty in 
from 1518 to the invasion of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1798 is practically 
cine, | blank so far as human achievements go, a miserable period, 
ns of during which public works fell into ruin, population decreased by 
nti? | millions, and the desert gained steadily on the cultivated land. 
ton | Equally dreary is the history of Greece under Turkish rule, from 
nihe | the time when the Venetians were driven out of the Greek islands 
cen: and the Morea to the proclamation of independence in 1821. The 
utd | same can be written of Servia under the Turks, of Bulgaria and 
con: Macedonia, of Syria (until Napoleon rudely called the attention of 
‘Ie | Europe to that historic land), of Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete, and Asia 
etal? | Minor. What happened to Algeria’, Tunis and Tripoli after they 
| Yere conquered by Turkish pirates and became dependencies of 
thy | the Turkish Empire? Complete alienation from contemporary 
year advance in Mediterranean civilisation (except as regards shipbuild- 
eo ng), a relapse into semi-savagery of life, a further decay of iriga- 
ief j tion works, a steady increase in the destruction of forests, a dimi- 
it” | "tion in horticulture, and a serious advance of the desert sands. 
i} Ibis true that Morocco fared little better under the Sharifian 


aa sN o 
; f Ray of negroid sultans, but Morocco has been a a oe 
S wN ey from prehistoric times onwards, large portions eae a $ 
E hee been conquered or assimilated by the Romans, a : 3 
f ‘lamised Berbers. Yet in some respects independent Morocco 


a 3x2 
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prior to the French conquest of A] iers i 
x r ; 

touch with European civilisation. than Mee Temaineg } 
pene aed by Turkish pashas colon ating "ote iy | de’ 
ripoli, like Tunis, had in the early eioh, onels Hec 

TY eighteenth cont vt Boldi 

entur len, 


itself almost completely fro J 

dynasties which, Pok of Tarn SN domination t not 
of time and intermarriage become practic had in oa i 
soil. Under the Karamanli princes Tri, Y native to k 
part of the nineteenth century entered ae nthe cal A 
relations with Britain, and through this a 0. Ver friend | in 
expeditions were enabled to penetrate easily s ndlinesg Briti | w 


into Bornu and Nigeria. But in 1835 ees the Sahin | * 
French seizure of Algiers and the independenc oe ee 


Saache an expedition to Tripoli which Brens i a j 
ynasty to an end, and for the first time in histor ere! 
and Barka real provinces of the Turkish Empire 7 A ade Tripli | He 
independent countries acknowledging the political $ p of semi: p 
overlordship of the Sultan of Turkey. In all reali hen f 
ee ed an integral part of the Turkish Empire a i 
45. s capital was taken and its hinterland conquered | pri 
by force just as Italy is now attempting with no more legal right 3 
aes a to te Italian dominions. Fezzan, Ghadames A | co 
t, as direct rule goes, have been added to the Turkish | ha 
dominions at a much later date. But the sole and only use which | of 
Turkey has made of tho Tripolitaine has been as a recruiting | da 
ground for negro slaves. From this region caravan after caravan | af 
has found its way with arms and ammunition supplied from | all 
Turkey to devastate or assist in devastating the regions of he x 
Central Sudan, in order that convoys of slaves might be seti i m 
across the desert for distribution over the Turkish Empire. a | : 
a single one of the still discernible magnificent public yon r 
the Roman Empire has been restored to utility, no fresh m i D 
been dug along the desert route, and many an old water pea it 
been allowed to crumble and disappear under the desert À wat i: 
Tripoli, as a town, contains a few very beautiful mo of | b 
these date back to the more or less Berber rule and ovi? structed | ¢ 
the Karamanli pashas; the public buildings actually c02 oa kits 74 
by the Turks themselves being ugly or paltry- Morally He thon | G 
Turkey has no claim whatever to the Tripolitaine 22y int wiih o 
the man in the parable of the Ten Talents had to the 5 A 
he wrapped in his napkin. E A, pto J y 
By the test which this parable so strikingly illean y the wit pi y 

is the human population of the world carried on, rks w A 

* Owing to native insurrections and guerilla warfare, tho Jt ee 


really masters of the Tripolitaine for ten years after they disp“ 
pashes, 


lien, olish 


acha | f A 
mal ee make every reasonable effort to colonise Australia with 
t | 


Mure | shite people of good physique, ie mabe O Uy of that island-con- 
O th | gnent would be respected Dy Germany; France, China, or Japan? 
early | france herself is almost stationary in regard to increase of popula- 
endl; | tion, and has shown some relative weakening in power since 1871. 
titih | What is the result ? The steady immigration into France— 
ahan ‘peaceful penetration ’—of Germanic and Italian people, and a 
7 the | pressure, not unconnected with threats of force on the part of 
urkey | Germany, that France shall open her oversea possessions to 
mani | German trade without the qualification of protective duties. 
tipli | Holland evinces some lack of energy or capital in developing the 
semi. | marvellous resources of her East Indian Archipelago. What 
ious | follows? That German and British subjects, with their capital 
ipli: | and their energy, are establishing themselves in these regions. 
sine | Holland governs well and offers no opposition to foreign enter- 
uered prise in her colonies, consequently there need be no suggestion of 
night | coercion in the matter. Spain and Portugal both attempted to 
3 ant | close their colonies to the commerce of other nations, and what 
tkish | has been the result, direct and indirect? Not a single square mile 
vhich | of America flies the Portuguese or Spanish flags at the present 
ting: | day. And Portugal will only be enabled to maintain her vast 
am | African Empire by allowing the fullest scope to the commerce of 
from | all the world. Italian action in Tripoli has been immoral, an 
[ the | outrage on international law; but it is doubtful whether Italy is 
se! More blameworthy for what she has done than Britain was in 
bombarding Alexandria and occupying Egypt, France in invading 


| Morocco, Germany in taking possession of Hast Africa, or Russia 
ot Northern Persia. 


E i Yet there is an international conscience, but by some fatality 
4d } ee to apply only to nationalities that are professedly Chris- 


i] ES despite this conscience it is only the limitations and the 
i aaa of power which have hitherto prevented France or 
Pee rori dividing or controlling Belgium or Switzerland, 
Wang tom annexing Servia, or Britain from enlarging British 
hich siderably at the expense of Venezuela—an achievement 


Į vhi 
} lor i We should certainly have accomplished fifteen years ago but 


only f mhi a intervention of the United States, and an achievement 
pole ea have immensely benefited such portions of the 
feg, efined Venezuelan territories as came under the British 


BaN ones 
j ligion steed man or woman wishes to revive any idea of 
| Persecution or disability, except it may be in regard to 
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such religions or religious tenets as int 

yoved to be indefensibly cruel and barns fee ional Opini 
There is some good in Islam and there is a Q human d ae ty 
and rubbish attached to Christianity. No E Sreat deal of t 
achieved predominance over a country osnon oe tthe 
has, since the eighteenth century, persecuted Muhammat | 
f orbidding polygamy or compelling them a pa Tuhammy ang ‘| 
rites or ceremonies. Muhammadans are a andon any of the | 
Christendom. They may without danger 6 to travel all o J 


enter any Christian place of worship. Can even without insult 


the holy places of Islam whither at the mea da ve ei in | 
may go except in great personal danger and ea a a 
madan? What about the attitude of the Muhamme i o a F 
towards the Copts of Egypt, Turkish treatment of Chie wera 4 
nians, Christian Syrians and Macedonians? We ain a ia 
to make Christians of the Muhammadans by emplo a A a 2 
any form, even by the application of conditions of oai ii H d 
Perhaps, indeed, Islam may never precisely range itsel ia ne 
the banner of Christ, just as the Jews will go on fora oat i cn 
80 pretending to ignore the greatest Jew (if He was a Jem) in | M 
history. Similarly, during the same period much`that is e | © 
crescent, outworn, pagan, and open to doubt, will drop off from | ™ 
European Christianity. At the rate at which the world is m | # 
advancing all civilised peoples in the Old and New Worlds my | ™ 
be agreed fifty years hence on a common basis of religion, the i 
Service of Man ; but in the meantime it behoves Muhammadans i 
throughout the world to look closely into the tenets and practie 
of their faith, and ask themselves whether Islam has conduced b 
to the advancement of their forefathers and to their own pe ob 
political and social well-being, and whether—however guperion | 
may be to the moonshine of Buddhism and the nightman a W 
sense of Brahmanism, the ancestor-worship of China, or the i at | Xe 
idolatry of Africa—it is a religion which can maintain a peor n fi 
the same high level of civilisation as that which exists throu” I N 
Christendom. 


H. H. Jonst®: 
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| MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NOVELS 
l Over 
syl . more than a quarter of a century now since Mrs. Ward’s first 
aid fo | p was published, and very little less since she achieved with 
A a second book that commanding success which gave her the 
m sition NOW consolidated by twenty years of sincere and able 
Ame | work. Yet probably few critics would deny that critical opinion 
i nas never seriously faced the task of assigning to her writings 
ree jn | even a conjectural rank. To this enterprise the issue of a collected 
bility edition seems to challenge us; but before attempting it, it is 
under | necessary to make clear what is meant here by an absence of 
wyo | critical estimate. There are certain authors (take the late Mr. 
w) in | Marion Crawford as a type), excellent craftsmen in their way, 
ser | whom all gratitude is due for many pleasant hours—hours no 
from | more wasted than is a day spent in sunshine—yet of whom 


‘nor | t may be said without disparagement that the higher laurels 
„may, | Never came into the scope of their aim. Others, again, whatever 
the | bethe ultimate award, have by common consent been recognised 
adans | * possible candidates for permanent recognition. I pick out Mr. 
tie | Conrad and Mr. Hewlett at a venture. It makes no difference 
wed | ‘the issue that Mr. Hewlett has obtained a vogue probably no 
esent | less wide than Mr, Crawford’s, while Mr. Conrad ‘has been 


ort | “liged to content himself with a very limited public. Any critic, 
nor | Y man of letters, would agree that in estimating the contem- 
feish | Way art of fiction these two names must be taken into account. 
leat | “from such a survey Mrs. Ward might, I think, very conceivably 
jont J \ mitted, almost by inadvertence. The reason is easy to give. 


Mrs : i 
| 3s: Ward created her position by a book whose popularity rested 


| a ens apart from its artistic value. And although we 
T e best authority (her own)! for declaring that its success 
| ticle io m doubt, that success was greatly increased by an 
| hieny E Gladstone’s in these pages which dealt with it 
7 Wea, Its theological relations.? 

| tovel oa discussing. here the merits of Robert Elsmere as a 
f "rem Upon a re-reading they seemed much greater than I 
| ig mbered), it can be affirmed that to the world in general 


.. See 
Tithe te to Robert Elsmere in the Westmoreland edition, which furnishes 
5 Ph n i lographical notes upon the sources of inspiration, as well as photo- 
d W ces which have the honour to be associated with Mrs. Ward’s work. 
Th Century, May 1888. 
1047 
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= is possible to represent her books as 0” 
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the book was the vehicle for popularising i 
interested readers as an article in this Rey; nge of j 
The discussions which it raised so abn A Might ae 
story but the material which the story treated nee 
book The Wreckers had filled Great Britain I Evens | 
upon the methods of speculative finance, a i COnttOF Ene 
have arisen. But even if Stevenson had written aaa oul 
the theme afforded by a clergyman who finds a novel ty | 
to surrender the doctrinal position which he ig pledecaims oblig | 
no one would have turned to that book for an oxo : 
newest lights on theology. With Stevenson the stone 
and the sole thing. With Mrs. Ward it is onl 
interests. And it may be added that Mrs. Ward made her 

at the very height of Stevenson’s intellecty we 
criticism was dominated by his doctrine 


ia fy 
100 of the | 


she |. 
that 


those whom no novelist can afford to despise. 
I am speaking now of that critical opinion which is responsive 
and responsible only to the craft itself—which, in fact, vey 
largely reflects the craft’s own judgment—and which is always 
a little prejudiced against the successful artist by certain aspects 
of popularity. The admiration of those who, admiring Mrs. 
Ward, admired also Miss Corelli, was in this respect a detriment 
asset. Yet, it may be replied, if Mrs. Ward can interest ed ! 
able ladies and other not very intellectual people in things a | 
mind (as undoubtedly she has done), that is matter for m | 
unless her methods can be shown to be illegitimate, ole ie, 
vulgarised and mutilated the thing which she er charge 
it down to facile comprehension. I do not think SLC efatigatl i 
could be sustained for a moment. Highly train h tbat pub fait | 
industrious, her work proves her to be—and not ony E 5 | 


in her presentment of those attitudes of mind whic 


| 


a publicist rather than: an artist; or at ae Er nd a q 
was the success of a publicist rather than of arnt tosi™ 
even with developing artistic power she has ae cra: ii if 
nate the accidental to the essential interests Od 


in 
The devil’s advocate has (as usual) so gpd! 
self. Mrs. Ward’s characters, he affirms, © oir ide seg 


the 
their affections or their senses, too much Bose or 


$ 


pot 


removed from that ungenial thing, the “sy” 
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i ig so well educated (that is indeed the trouble : she is much 

| p educated) that she knows the proper ingredients for a 
0 


be al; picturesque backgrounds are provided, plot is carefully 
o yoned incident does not lack, local colour is thoughtfully 
nso ; 


M i bt up. But in remembering her novels, it is not the plot nor 
Overy f | wroug H aaa vic 
Wel Bi incident nor the characters that one remembers : it is the 
| collision of ideas. Add to this, says the devil’s advocate, that 
blige | \frs. Ward is admirable as a cicerone to Canada, to Italy, to the 
hola home counties, and above all to the highest circles of intellectual 
af th, | and political distinction. Her novels succeed as superior guide- 
‘thine | books rather than as human documents. 
seven] On such lines the devil’s advocate in my consciousness pro- 
uces | ceeds and would go further if he were let; but the substance of 
‘thy | his complaining comes, I think, to this. People talk of such and 
of the | such a person having ‘had no advantages.’ Mrs. Ward has had 
nd she |. too many ‘advantages’: they stand in her way. There is some- 
f thy | thing of the child in every artist, and it is hard to find in most of 
need | Mrs. Ward’s books. When you find it, she is unconsciously 
esting | creative—working in a wholly different mood. Every page that 
she writes of the north country (where we know that she was 
onse | bred, and if we did not know we could infer it) tells simply of 
, vey | lifelived. She is part of what she writes about, is one with it. 
ways. | Everywhere else we are conscious of experience deliberately pur- 
spets | sued, of scenes and environments admirably depicted, but no 
‘Ms. | more. She can describe to us the society in which most of her 
nenial | working life has presumably been passed: she cannot make it 
shior: | live, 
of the | + Herein she shows inferior to so true yet so pedestrian an artist 
mast as Trollope. Trollope made Barchester—made it out of his own 
jebs | consciousness, somehow obscurely informed. It lives, it is all of 


bmg | apiece, it has an atmosphere which conveys itself : he does not 
bag? | heed to describe. Or take a closer parallel. Trollope was prob- 
gab | *ly never in so close touch with politicians as Mrs. Ward has 
Me 1 Reet his novels of parliamentary life, far less technical than 
‘ia i te m their method, far less shoppy (if one may be permitted 


ee) nevertheless catch, as hers do not, the spirit of the 
a aon as we know it to-day, despite the passage of nearly 
0 Senerations and far-reaching change. The difference is that 
moe, interested primarily in men and women, in the rough 
With ther anity ; Mrs. Ward is preoccupied with special types, 
Yet = ideas, and their setting, social or historic. 
| He ae ter all, what novelist of to-day except Mr. Hardy could 
yi Mrs Urely class on a level with Trollope? And in one sense 
er ee has a better right to be named with him than most : 
; historia a 1s assured, like his, for the purposes of history. The 
j A Seeking to construct a picture of the last hundred years 


hes | 
s | 
| 
pord | 


Ms 
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awe tee pecontes (far better than the 
afford) in certain novelists, persons of n 
eminently was Trollope. Take for example one f 
works, The MacDermots of Ballycloran : it Gs ie S lea, 
the Devon Commission dramatised and focussed s ie 
locality. He saw Ireland with the mind 
Royal Commission had been instituted to r 
the country clergy and the more devout among thei» 
parishioners, who can doubt but that the evidence angele to-do 
would have left an impression which could be well ae 
in the novels of Miss Yonge? These two artists (no oat 
can deny that title to Miss Yonge) Presented the mode a ming 
class living in their day, in a way that will serve the hint 
to whom Stevenson or Meredith will be of singularly little a B 
tage. Mrs. Ward also will go down to posterity as the a 
who has known how to dramatise in an interesting fashion, not 
so much the life as the intellectual tendencies of her own gener: 
tion. The historian will turn to her to understand not what 
people were like, what they did, what they did not do, how they | 
judged of conduct, but rather (in an age much marked by specu. 
lation) what they thought about. You will gather from Meredith 
what Meredith loved and laughed at, from Stevenson what Steven- 
son liked men to do or tobe. But Mrs. Ward dispassionately, or | 


on aye 
DON a, a 
ofa nurs ‘ular | 


eport upon the i | 


das an 


i written M 
abstract intellectual formula. It might have been Wi n 


fact that sb the | 
5 called ° 
o ary E 


highest culture. Tt is an obsession cr e ne q 
exists somewhere (at the top) a distinc 


or proor ner) 
into which may be simply represented an aga treated by tt i 
(as in Canadian Born), but is more gamme e all P | 


a ripening and perfecting experience. a 
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er characters either belong to this charmed circle or come 
4 ter ambit—to be attracted or repulsed, according to 
-æ of their deserts. 

in Mrs. Ward’s later work the moral effect of this 
F ntact ba not put so crudely in terms of educational influence 
ity a in Miss Bretherton. In truth, the interesting thing about this 
ife gt | frst book is its lack of quality. Tt showed, one would have 
tody | ibe deplorable competence—ability to furnish out something 
dings that fitted all the orthodox formulae. A woman so well trained, 
dup | who could write so well, had seen so many places and people, 
mind | and yet who could give neither atmosphere nor life, seemed indeed 
ddk. | case to despair of. Yet within two years she had written Robert 
a~ | glsmere, which beyond all doubt has life, and here and there has 
lvan: atmosphere. 
Titer Life it has, poignant life, in the central chapters which relate 
„not | the actual struggle of Elsmere’s choice. They culminate, when 
ett. | the choice has been made, in the story of slight incidents which 
what render delay unbearable to him, his quest of one man’s fortifying 
they | sympathy and then—the climax—the avowal to his Puritan dale- 
ec: f bred wife. In that chapter and the next, which describe 
dith | Catherine’s frantic impulse of flight and her dazed penitent 


vel: | return, Mrs. Ward reached a point which she has never sur- 
yor | passed, perhaps never again quite reached; and this assuredly 
eral | isno dispraise. She has not the gift that seems to burn away 

| superfluous words till none is left but the essential utterance ; 
rs. | Yet passion is there, the struggle, the strain, and out of passion 
3 of the unspeakable relief in reconciliation achieved. It is the only 
uio | passion that she knows, the passion of souls perplexed between 
that | intellectual or moral faith and the drag of their humanity—a 
ted passion singularly austere and unsensuous, with affinities to the 
hon landscape which is never far from this writer’s mind. What 


| there should be of coldness in those fells and becks and dales, 
| Snot tell; but Wordsworth’s temper enshrines it, and Mrs. 
ard is of the same lineage. If she can understand Catherine, 


| n a . . 
K ‘ ee of little reading, of convictions so set and limited 
ia ey narrow even her heart, it is because Catherine embodies 


| alee spirit of the fells, Puritanism of the mountains 
| 18 the ey Westmoreland streams. Catherine, not Elsmere, 
| than a Tue centre of the book: she is a life; he is little more 
| eS of ideas, tendencies, and attributes. Where he 
ati al, he catches life and significance from her. 

1 ttmosph 18 the atmosphere which I find in this book—the 
| vihi © of one place, of one person only. Mrs. Ward details 


tangs we and with knowledge all the charms of southern English 


a 
Cape— 
ter gue though here, as everywhere, she draws out too long 


Scriptive passages, and mars even the chapters which I 
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have spoken of with an excessive elaborat: De | 
upon the heath where Elsmere pated A Š 3i ts ang | 
coming. If she does not smother her mer: his fatefy) ie | 
is only because the feeling behind them ig in hern lan afat 
could be spared, no doubt, yet the sient Much alive iL t 
touch of inspiration. In the early chapters a o » hayg a | 
life of Whindale, one perceives stil] the ey pls pict thy j 
Ward strives after humour, a grace denii E pn i 
is triviality; but how wisely she learnt her K a 
recall in her later works any effort for a lakes 
so to impassion herself in following the struggles ae 
that she could impart her own interest Er peoe 
spiritual, half intellectual. That is where s 
matters to the artist is Catherine’s grip o 3 ; 
Catherine—the effort of two souls Bont by me 
close touch of one another when their most vital belie he 
counter. But—there is also the publicist to be racket 
The publicist is persistent to expound exactly what Pilsen 
believed, why he came to believe it, and what expression ti 
belief found in action. All this appeals to a curiosity, or a faculty, 
which is not the faculty that art affects. If Mrs. Ward had needed 
to expound Catherine as she expounds her husband, the book 
could never have lived. 

That is why Helbeck of Bannisdale, the complementary 
subject, is a far better work of art. Here is the same collision 
of faith and unfaith, but reduced to simpler terms. Helbeck, the 
Roman Catholic, with ages of tradition behind him, loves the 
girl who simply cannot believe. No doubt at the back of Mis 
Ward’s mind there is a feeling that all this sort of trouble! 
deplorable, and could be avoided if only people would begg i 
something more sensible. If Helbeck had been a oia i ; 
Elsmere’s sense, Laura could have easily believed ae | 
satisfy him and herself. But with a fine dramatic Be ey | 
novelist chooses that form of creed which is most averse ae | 
promise, which knows no mean betwixt acceptance ani re anian | 
and the inevitable end arrives. She renders well the ae a 


bs 100 j 
of the Romanist; she renders it the better because ihs ewe f 


Onscieng 
n an adventure tal 
he is an artist. What 


Mrs. Ward’s entering into sympathy with an UP ; 
fiercest resistance to modern ideas; but H 
dale are one, and she knows them as ance 
Helbeck, of course, is work of her fully-mat 
I question whether anything in it is quite 59 
passages in a relative failure which followec 
e History of David Grieve. It is not Davi fe of the 4 
chester that appeals to me (save as a good le 


goo | pmet A 
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De f soll 
k i jolar’ thirst for books), and still less his experiences in Paris. 
= | i is the picture of dale folk, of the unloveliest forms of Puritanism 
: e ented with a comprehension that has in it nothing cruel. 
it él Reuben, who so ill defended David and David’s sister against 
4 | ihe tyrannous Hannah, is lovable, and loved, through all his 
th ek ness ; and even for Hannah herself, the shrew, the oppressor, 
Ms ae defrauder in the name of God, Mrs. Ward has at least respect. 
esa Hannah is of the dales, her hardness is theirs, a thing needed 

to make up all that they stand for; in truth it estranges Mrs. 


Not , 7 
e Ward a little less than Helbeck’s Romanism. And in David 
lence | and his sister, the characters who demand our sympathy, the 


hat | mountain air is finely felt. ; s 
Vhat One gift shows itself first in this book—the remarkable power 
‘son | of picturing mean feminine types. The young lady from a Man- 
stain | chester shop who sets her cap at David is excellently seen. 
un Whether it may be rightly argued that women can be fully 
vith, | portrayed without the gift of humour, whereas men cannot, it 
mee | might be interesting to inquire ; but certain it is that Mrs. Ward 
i hi | has not that gift, that she fails in her men and succeeds remark- 
uty, | ably with women. In her fourth book, one of the finest and 
edel | completest things is the study of Mrs. Boyce, Marcella’s mother, 
book | who is everywhere touched with something that serves instead 
of the corrective laughter. Doubtless she is thrown into relief 
tary | %gainst her daughter, whose main trait is a lack of all the qualities 
sion which save men and women from making fools of themselves. 
the | tisa great achievement to have rendered a heroine likeable 
the whois conspicuously without humour. 
Vi _ Marcella is the first of the considerable series of novels whose 
je is | Mmterest is mainly political—in which the fortunes of.characters 


jee | e bound up with a House of Commons career. Sir George 
nin | Messady, which pursued Marcella’s history into a later period, 
ht f St my mind that rare thing, a sequel better than the original 
se 7 Here again Mrs. Ward’s gift for dealing with mean 
o a omen stands to her, Lady Tressady is a real addition to the 
a wrbaiture of contemporary types; for the shrewish little doll 
m f ; Seen with humanity, and we are made to understand, if not 
); HE 4 VMpathise 


with, the phases of her jealous rage. One scene in 


i is 

n | mene that where Marcella comes to apologise to and 
nis | “8ptive he woman whose husband she has unwittingly made 
i 1 Piece ne perhaps the best thing Mrs. Ward has done: as a 
A Character echnical mastery in the contrasting of two women’s 


“apterg Sit was more difficult to achieve than the central 

Maresh ot Robert Elsmere. And if the novelist implies that 
<- J Only à strained compassion almost to the limit of folly, it is 
felicity ea of reminding us that Lady Maxwell’s married 
; 20 sacred for Letty Tressady’s ears) was of a piece 
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ee 3 mg vis her station in the world, 
ght quarrel with is only the Novelist’, ; 
the dramatic movement of the scene, thee Implied 
women do and say, could hardly be bettered, 
Lady Rose’s Daughter (a very clever stud i 
the Marriage of William Ashe, and Diana M lor Social ya 
this political group. I remark with inte ae all belon 
hero is always Tory or at least Whig (thou h at the Virtuoy, | 
social reform and have some diffidence ag teen he must be fo, 
preserving) ; whereas the attractive villain of ine duty of game 
Radical. He may be defeated and exposed, as A 18 alway; 
again, as in Diana Mallory, he may be rewarded eal 
deserts by marriage to the generous girl who forgiy yond hi 
to work piecing up his miserable existence. But a al aa 
is shown up for the self-seeker we know him to be re 
in all these books there is the hint of some vaoa 3 
which in William Ashe goes far beyond a hint. Lady Kitta 
this book is very unlike the Lady Caroline Lamb of the ore 
she is ultra-modern ; but Mrs. Ward has contrived to give a sen 
of freakish charm combined with half-mad wilfulness, which 
invests her heroine with something like tragic dignity. 

Lady Kitty is, I think, the only lady in Mrs. Ward’s galley 
who transgresses seriously ; and she does so in a curious absence 
of passion. She falls to an attraction of the intellect rather than 
of the temperament; and so the page is left unsullied—not neel: 
ing expurgation. Indeed, the really pathetic closing scene of 
the book is rendered a little ridiculous by the stress which husband 
and wife lay upon precautions to observe decorum, when afier 
years of separation they meet by accident—she evidently mom 
bund—in a tiny Swiss hotel. ‘ch J ctl 

Oddly enough, the only physical note of passion whic al 
trace in any of these books comes as part in a ea Pi i 
study of jealousy. Eleanor (apart from its incident mid | 
as a description of Italian scenery, and of a persecuted frst 
tells the story of an attractive woman, well past ieee 

‘who sees the man of her heart slip away from we ; 
and beauty—armed, too, with attractions which she 
enhanced. Mrs. Ward tends to deal with this ee Fenith i 
jealous woman ; it makes a great part of th 
Career (again a resetting, Romney’s story 
and the main pith of the book in Daphne. 
subtlest treatment is that in Eleanor—the fei | 
is jealousy uncomplicated by any marital en petween rach | 
We have simply two women and one a pe cal nd? 
one consciously pursuing, the other attracte 
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l a but merely as it pcre By the law of existence, and finally 
ual vos what she = ciate Re Hamas oe! desired. ` No 
i y a could be pore ene vel ; aSa comes to a happy 

Fine, because E Pe amis y RAIER r young girl, and we 
altes | know well that an é nee ees will, sooner probably than 

| later, assert herself anc each her usband that she, and not he, 

“is the centre of creation. So, judgment is executed upon one of 


Thay: i ] 
Ki ihe most detestable types conceivable—and I would not say that 
Manisty is inconceivable. The amazing point is that Mrs. Ward 
ilias widently admires him. She makes him carry about Greek texts 
Hi 


in his pocket and read them at odd moments, which is with her 
d hig | the fine mark of masculine perfection (see the novels passim). 
Canadian Born, latest but one of the books, cannot be ac- 
counted among the successes. Mrs. Ward has been to Canada, 
nthe, | and builds up a story with impressions of travel ; it was a fashion 
story; | of novel-writing that William Black used with unfailing charm. 
tty ip | But here through all the pleasure in nature one hears the voice 
simal; | of the publicist formulating views. A little thing would change 
| many of the scenes, many of the dialogues, into excellent leading 
which | articles. 

But Mrs. Ward’s excursions into the field of imperial policy 
alley | #¢ in a sense superficial : they bring us into touch only with the 
sence | suface of the writer’s mind. In The Case of Richard Meynell 
‘thn | she returns to that deeper prepossession which has never left her 
ned- | Mce it inspired her first achievement. In the preface to the 
ne of | Westmoreland edition of Robert Elsmere she tells how that book 
sband | °Wed its birth to a movement of revolt—revolt against a Bampton 
after | Lecture !—and how that revolt sought its utterance in a pamphlet, 
mort | d how years after the pamphlet ripened into a novel, which 
me thesis of the pamphlet as a concrete human case. If 

ert Elsmere disbelieves, is it only (as the Bampton lecturer 


| 


I ca | 


stl | Nould suggest) through spiritual pride or some other unchristian 
nt | polity? That is the question which the book is written to answer. 
ni) | y beside it runs the other question: Are the things which 
ot | rec cannot believe things essential to Christianity? Now, 
i | is x iventy years, Mrs. Ward returns to these problems, and it 
re parent that in her view the first question no longer needs 
jih ] Christ. ut. No one, she would say, disputes that persons in the 
i | Views en community living good and even exemplary lives hold 
a | the fe difficult to reconcile with the letter of the Creed as are 
My A Bey oS Of an extreme ritualist with the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
of i Chita now frames itself rather in this form: Has the 
e Op ght to assert views which involve wide modification 


itquipy | iyis intellectual framework? Obviously this is an 


ch h 
pE a morc polemical than that other, which could 
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sincerity, and against every pull of his nae all 
driven to conclusions at variance with those pe 
problem raised is less human: and in answe his G 
Mrs. Ward must assume the róle of a propui 2 
advance not a secession but a struggle mika 
England. That forecast will interest al] who r 
matters; but as a novel the book suffers by lack a 
within the hero’s mind : there is no essentia E 
tries to meet this lack by inventing a plot, to » » Ward | 
eredible, which forces upon Meynell a certain cuca Wholly in | 
of extraneous happenings. The struggle in Risers oi 
inevitable, inseparable from his position ; but because a Feil, ‘| 
to have a plot, Meynell.is grouped with a set of people vec | 
all of whom have acted with criminal folly, and so force tin 
to decide between his private honour and his public mission, | 
Yet this is all, in reality, padding : what Mrs. Ward has wanted | 
to do in writing the book has been to project herself into a | 
imaginary contest of modernist Anglicans against Anglican | 
orthodoxy ; to invent the situations that might arise, the weapon | 
that might be used, and above all the sermons that might be | 
preached. All my respect for her talent cannot help my feelin |.” 
that the publicist in her has bolted, dragging the artist of he | 
feet. : a 
To sum up, there is, broadly speaking, in all Mrs Want | 
books either the adventitious interest attaching to et | 
more or less 4 clef, or what I venture to call the guide-bn 


honin ad 
fc img i 
burch in | 


t such f 


l drama, fi coate 


1 ; {t 

i interest : whether the guide-book introduces us to ltl i 

scape, to the Quartier Latin, to the environments of a i 

: in London, to the House of Commons and its app Poh aj? 
the domestic circles of the really great, does not mAT wa 


various themes are treated a little in the 8 ¢tractive 0 | 
Or, again, there is the propagandist interest of an * 
well-accredited heresy—a heresy on the side 0 

Only once has she attempted what I may ©% q her wt? 
and simple—the tale of Bessie Costrell’s theft an 


chosen and handled in perhaps on 7 ity; no at 
the space. ‘The tale is one of natural Pai Yet] 
accomplishment could fail to move us W? 
it Mrs. Ward must be set down a failure. ptless fou? 

_ It is not there her gift lies. She has dou n to BO 
y. Her gift has been to interest rather 

using the bait of a story, intereste a 
ę s with surprising § ; 


Miliitizen H, GUIS, Eouhkdid i R ny Ad e deli otri 


tgs of public thought and of public feeling; and con- 


he has written well. Here is a characteristic passage of 
from Diana Mallory : 


 povemen 
| sistently $ 
h her proses 
ebruary afternoon darkened round the old house. There was a 
ring of snow on grass and trees. Yet still there were breathings 
tes in the air, and tones of colour in the distance, which obscurely 
shesied the spring. Through the wood behind the house the snowdrops 
re rising, in a white invading host, over ground covered with the red- 
ifn deposit of innumerable autumns. Above their glittering white rose 
a undergrowth of laurels and box, through which again shot up the magnifi- 
vent trunks—grey and smooth and round—of the great beeches, which held 
and peopled the couniry-side, heirs of its ancestral forest. Anyone standing 
in the wood could see, through the leafless trees, the dusky blues and rich 
violets of the encircling hill—hung there, like the tapestry of some vast 
ha; or hear from time to time the loud wings of the wood pigeons as they 
dattered through the topmost boughs. 


ghe F 
fight owde 
and bird-no 


That is very .good, very true, very well scen, and the final 


| 
wad note of sound, bringing in another sense, deftly completes the 
nto ay | walisation. But after all what matters in a novelist is not 
glin | description of landscape, and I at least find it impossible to 
eapon illustrate Mrs. Ward’s gifts as a novelist by quotation. Length is 
cht | ™ attribute of her work, as it is of a German sausage; the 
feeling |, mixture is well distributed all through, but it is a little monotonous. 
fle | ‘And the writing itself, good as it is, lacks personality. It 
Would be hard to swear to a page of Mrs. Ward. I do not know 
Vards | but the same holds of George Eliot—the novelist whom she most 
roman | *¢Sembles—but the comparison is not fair. Everybody knows 
ebot | that George Eliot had humour and had passion, superadded to 
fond: the mental attainments which she shares with Mrs. Ward. 
(lit | What discriminates her from Mrs. Ward is what places her 


i a Q ` 5 
,o | ‘Mong the immortals. To try a more adequate comparison, 


thee a Oliphant too had humour, and also had charm; yet I think 
Me ne Mrs. Ward’s intellectual range, her real grip of struggles 
oani | : involve the intellect, go far to compensate for her lack of 

| fe Aa eces, And while Mrs. Oliphant, poor soul! wrote her 
yo | Bee iterally to the bone, pouring out copy with undiscriminat- 
do | , © Profusion, Mrs. Ward has been the careful stewardess of 


| Town talent: i : : 3 A 
complete to on She has evidently laboured to make each book 


ing that utmost of her ability. She seems to have every- 
i | «complish can be acquired by study—including the technical 
Story, $ ment of bringing singularly untractable matter into a 
EN Necessary Kar that the qualities which she lacks are qualities 
 Petsona ‘© survival—the salt of humour, the fire of passion, the 
| literatur hae of a style. Yet in any review of our period in 
Future tne name must always occupy considerable space. 
Vor. Lx Acism will not overlook the fact that she almost alone 
XN— NO. 418 3Y 
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of her contemporaries avoided dealing in the a im 
and won her popularity by a singularly auster. MNN 
herself not to the senses or the simpler felis 
emotions which connect themselves with high ae 
intellectual interests. There is no mistaking her 
nourished public spirit, no ignoring her services a one | 
Yet, while a book like Beauchamp’s Career ie a good citiz 
those who read, and puts life into the ideals of Ta n toneg | 
Meredith makes these eftects, as it Were, unconsci Cltizenshi ; f 
the mere contagion of his presence. He writes for ii and by f 
embodying a number of characters working themselye Sake o | 
mutual relations; and his creative impulse is the anise 4 | 
and simple. I am sure Mrs. Ward enjoys writin ane i pure | 
But the pleasure which I feel in them and behind them ot | 
publicist’s who has discovered a subtle device through ee | 
argument can be conducted under special forms. She fail, | 
I think, in the last resort, not because she is too much of the | 
good citizen, but because she is too little of an artist, She | 
would sooner found an influential sect than write a supremely 
good book. This is a perfectly natural taste or ambition, but 
one incompatible with the highest literary success. 
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[The convenience in the public interest was all in favour of providing a 
speedy and easy access to the Courts for any of his Majesty’s subjects who 
had any real cause of complaint against the exercise of statutory powers 
by Government, departments and G overnment officials, having regard to their 
growing tendency to claim the right to act without regard to legal principles 
and without appeal to any Court. 
la, 

ProBaBLy these words were read by few when they were reported 
in The Times newspaper last December in the judgment of Lord 
Justice Farwell in the interlocutory appeal of Dyson v. The 
Attorney-General. Yet no more pregnant warning was delivered 
to the public, even during that month, which was so full of 


}\ political pronouncements. While the din of political battle has 


been raging round the respective rights of the two Houses of 
Parliament ; while voters were being adjured to free themselves 
from the shackles of one House; while the sacred name of 
Liberty is still being bandied backwards and forwards, and at 
all kinds of curious angles, in the game of party strife, there 
has been proceeding, almost unnoticed—quite unnoticed by 


{the general public and its political spokesmen—a change of 


Most serious and threatening import to the real liberty of 
the People. It is the change to which Lord Justice Farwell 
made allusion in the judgment which has just been quoted. 
Bs the change from the subject’s freedom against tyranny 
hee Executive Government, through access to indepen- 

ourts of law, to the subject’s helpless and unconstitutional 


} Subject; ; : ; 
Ay lection to a bureaucratic Executive, ‘without’ (in the 


word Justice's words) ‘ appeal to any Court.’ A more profound 


en 
ce of our Courts and the subject’s untrammelled right of appeal 


i t0 5 
yi, . = lies at the very root of our constitutional freedom, and 


s explicitly recognised that, though an action, as between 
Town and an ordinary defendant, will not lie against the 
the a the Constitution has evolved a form of procedure— 
is acts on Of Right—under which the meanest subject may bring 


Ea action’ A Z ee 
$ There me against the King himself in the King’s own Courts. 


as even been recognised the power in a subject who fears 
1059 ee 
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that his rights may be infringed by a pr 
Parliament to apply to the Courts for a Bil Pending . | 
the promoters of the Bill from proceeding a © teat | 
z it. Ih 
f 
f 


this bulwark which is being slowly undermine Md it iy 
silently, and with only an occasional feeble prot and sappa | 
| machinery of unnoticed legislative provisions whin oeh the | 
i Government departments concerned the supreme na Of th, | 
own interests, and try to take away the right of anne S of thei, | 
of law. oa Cony | 
It is a serious assertion which has just been mad 
capable of proof. We may, as one instance, liven 4} 
tion that the Executive tries to oust the jurisdiction of ae a 
by recurring to the interlocutory appeal in Dyson v. The rN; ourts 
General,’ from a judgment in which a quotation has alre ae 
made. Mr. Dyson, a land-owner, questioned the validity oft 
notorious ‘ Form IV.’ which the Inland Revenue Department pm | 
ported to issue under the provisions of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 
1910. In order to test the validity of the Form, he commenced an | 
action in the King’s Bench Division of the High Court against the | 
Attorney-General, and in due course delivered a statement of | 
claim, alleging the particular matters in which, according to his 
contention, the directions contained in the Form exceeded the | 
powers conferred upon the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
by the Act. These matters were various, and we need not say | 
to discuss them now, beyond stating that they were matters of | 
substance, and, indeed, importance, and not frivolous objections; | 
as subsequent judgments in the case have shown, the Court of | 
Appeal treating the action as a most important and desirable He | 
and declaring Mr. Dyson to have been absolutely right im B 
tentions. For example, there was an allegation by thea ari 
that he was ordered to supply information which was bot 7 J a 
his power to supply and beyond the particulars which sa as 18 
Act empowered the Commissioners to demand. Moreove?, 7 


eating f 
f were credits 
common knowledge, the demands under Form IV. H 


fw 

; widespread criticism and involving an enormous on ee be 
and worry to those concerned—work and worry we abstantib 
much simplified if the plaintiff’s allegations could we rdgment 0i, 

Surely, as the Master of the Rolls in his final y ising thal H 
plained, a reasonable Executive Government, ae 1d ne 
was the servant and not the tyrant of the pu AG uesti | 
welcomed the opportunity to thrash out > its posti o a 
involved before a competent tribunal, where, U7 = mi pi be 
justified in law, it would be justified. - 
‘anticipated that no technical stumbling» 
n thrown in the way of such an action 


s Law Reports, p- 143 [1911], 


— 


but it i 


1 KB. 


say 
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ng a ds of one of the Lords Justices, ‘ was of the greatest import- 
l wor 


strain, | to hundreds of thousands of his Majesty’s subjects.” But 
‘it iy a gid the Executive do? 

| wha mey-General took out m der the Rules 
ped~ The Attorney General took out a summons under the Rules 


h the fthe Supreme Court, Order XXV., Rule 4, to strike out the state- 

0 į of claim as disclosing no reasonable cause of action. That 
their | is to SAY, the Executive tried to stifle the case, and prevent it 
Court | “ait to trial. This method of procedure succeeded in chambers, 

ae when the plaintiff appealed to the Court of Appeal, even the 
representatives of the Crown practically abandoned the contention 
1Sser. (demolished by the Master of the Rolls in a sentence) that 
urls Order XXV. could apply to such a case as this. But even so, they 
ney. fought; they tried another argument—viz. that such an action 


men 


been could not be brought against the Attorney-General, and they 
Ë the appeared in the guise of sticklers for correct procedure. The 
pur- technical points which they took need not detain us. They did 
Ac, | not detain the Court of Appeal for long, for that Court promptly 
dan | sled that the case must go on. 
t the The argument on behalf of the Attorney-General [said Lord Justice Far- 
it of well] admitted for this purpose the illegality of the inquiries [i.e. Form LV. ], 
y his | but claimed for a Government department a superiority to the law which 
| the was denied by the Court to the King himself in Stuart times. 
om Coulda much deadlier criticism be levelled against a professedly 
stay | democratic Government? ` 
sof The judicial criticism was not mollified when the case itself 
onsi f came before the Court of Appeal, after it had been heard by Mr. 
tof | Justice Horridge, and ‘Form IV.’ had been declared to be so 
one, | tainted with radical defects as to be an illegal and worthless docu- 
oni | ment. The Master of the Rolls, having ruled that the decision 
ntif in the Court below was right, alluded again to the extraordinary 
m action of the Executive Government in trying to prevent a trial 
bes of the action, and to the Attorney-General’s contention that the 
is Court ought not to make an order. 
ok at bound to say that, assuming the jurisdiction to oain T RA 
mea proper case for its exercise. It isno light matter ie s EE 
3 o issue broadcast forms which purport to impose obligations 
ted ado not exist and which add a threat of a penalty in case of non- 
onj pae A general declaration is pre-eminently desirable in these 
pito ve si ances, And Iam a little surprised that the Commissioners do not 
ave a decision which will guide their action in the future.* 
"i ed Justice Moulton also scouted the notion that the action 
i M any way animproperone. ‘It would,’ he said, 


i 
ering, lerable that millions of the public should have to choose between 
demand cation to the Commissioners which they have no right to 
an incurring a severe penalty. 


* Times newspaper, November 18, 1911. > Ibid. 
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But to return to the judgments in the 
After the passage in Lord Justic 
which was quoted at the beginning of thi Ju 
out that in that same year there had aj ae article, he ener 
such cases, and that in all of them the ae been thes ti 
‘represented by the law officers of the “ctendants ha a 
: ; ‘ite the Crow d beg 
expense. As things were,’ he concluded, ‘ th a e nibh 
only defence of the liberty of the subject ag © Courts Were th | 
aggression.’ Si departmenty 
pe We shall have pteasion to recall these words pres 
e come to deal with the new legislative method got 
Courts against the victims of ‘departmental me 
us meanwhile glance at the cases cited by 
as illustrations of the Government’s atte 
the existing law. 
The aa of these cases is Rex v. Board of Education | 
commonly known as the Swansea school case. That case way | 
remarkable for the strange incident of the Board of Bia 
showing itself so determined, for political reasons, to decidea | 
depui m a particular way that it threw over the report of its 
own Commissioner—Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Hamilton. The facts 
of the case may be recalled shortly. In Swansea there is a Church 
of England school, which, under the operation of the Education | 
Act of 1902, came in due course under the administration of the 
local education authority, whose duty it was to maintain and keep 
it efficient. , Before the Act the salaries provided in the Board 
schools were higher than those paid in this school; but instead 
of bringing them up to the same level when it took control, the 
local education authority kept the Church of England an 
salaries at the old inadequate rate, while actually raising the ie 
of the salaries in the Board—now called the ‘ provided mo. 
It was impossible in these circumstances to keep together a 
teachers in the Church of England school, and in order 1 ek 
losing them, pending the obtaining of redress, the mar ows 
the school advanced the necessary extra money out z a 0 
pockets. In course of time the matter came before the 1 
Education, and that department sent down Mr. m 
to inquire and report. Mr. Hamilton, whose abilit seems supel 
are so distinguished that merely to refer to them had regul" 
fluous, heard evidence, and reported that the school ; edant f 
earned the grant, and to that extent had been m2? par ed ie g 
efficient, but that this had been done, not by the il uted Py e | 
authority, but only by the combination of funds CoP o the teach 
managers ; that the managers had neither played a val, BB gi 4 
_ 4 Reported in Law Reports [1910], 2 K.B., p. 165; oiadi as 
_ and 26 Times Law Reports, p. 422. 
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i J, When | 
= Closing th 
. aggression '; but 2 
Lord J ustice Farwell 
mpts to put itself above 
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al Js nor acted improvidently ; and that it was not practicable to 
they | HP FG staff together or to obtain a staff capable of keeping the 
inte ‘ ] efficient, unless higher salaries were paid than those which 
Othe, Be a] education authority had fixed. l 
been tne hereupon the Board of Education did an amazing thing. Tt 
Dubli ided the point at issue in an exactly contrary sense to the finding 
e the | oan own Commissioner, and in a letter gave its reasons, which 
ental | ae Paed upon an interpretation of the law peculiarly its own, 

pe assumed that the local education authority had power to 
when mE iate in the matter of teachers equally qualified and teach- 
5 the ke. Pere subjects, between the salaries paid in provided and 
ue let von-provided schools as such; and then it found as a fact, in the 


Well teeth of the evidence, that the suggestion that the future efficiency 
ot i the school would be imperilled by the employment of teachers at 
the lower rate of pay was 


4 4 . . . z 
MG a somewhat remote speculation, and ought not, in the view of the Board, to 
Was 


NS | prevail against the judgment of the local authority that the school ies ue 
ation fact, be maintained in a state of efficiency on the rates of pay which they are 
idea } willing to provide. 
of its The Board of Education apparently thought that this decision 
facts | finished the matter. The managers of the school took a different 
eh || view, and applied to the High Court for a writ of certiorari to 
ation |} quash the decision and for a mandamus. The Divisional Court 
fthe || decided in the school managers’ favour, holding that the Board 
keep had no power to discriminate in the matter of salaries between 
oad | provided and non-provided schools as such. 
tead But a Government department has access to a long purse, and 


the | the Board appealed to the Court of Appeal. It raised the con- 
hool tention that the question under discussion was one of fact whether 
scale the local authority had maintained and kept efficient the school— 


oo. and that of that question the Education Act made the Board the 
the sole judge. So we again find the Executive trying to make itself 
void Supreme by attempting to oust the jurisdiction of the Courts. The 
so Particular provision upon which the Board relied is sub-sec. 3 
on of sec. 7 of the Act, which enacts : ‘If any question arises under 
i : L f this section (the maintenance section) between the local education 
n authority and the managers of a school not provided by the 
i “thority, that question shall be determined by the Board of 
i ‘ducation.’ « There is no appeal from their decision,’ contended 
A a ‘Attorney-General. ‘Apart from any question of the con- 
ie i Uction of the Act which appointed them, which would, of course, 


poe Court, the Board are the sole judges of fact and of law.’ 
one question whether the salaries offered were sufficient, ‘ The 
it, atl Ae the sole judges. They have examined it and decided 
“ois Court cannot interfere with their decision. 
his Court thought otherwise. 
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There is nothing in that section [said the y 
entitled the Board of Education to decide an Ee 
anything else than a question of fact, although in 

5 


involve the consideration of the true me $ 


aning and n 
ment itself. It does not enable the Board of eau ae 
its decision is based upon a wrong interpret von to 


ation of the 


is not absolute in the sense that no Court can interfere w; 
wi 


And then he administered a rebuke to the Boarg 
AA ar i 
judicial method. ae Conception y | 


It is not alleged that the Board had 


any materials be je 

Mr. Hamilton’s report, and the evidence on the inguin ae them exet f el 
a scintilla of evidence to justify the statements in the letter ¢ we 18 not rt 
decision of the Board. Ontaining the | i 
dl 


Lord Justice Farwell, as in the Dyson c 
from the public point of view. ‘The 

importance,’ he said, ‘in these latter days, when so many Acts | 
of Parliament refer questions of great public importance to some | 
Government Department.’ And he added the comforting words, | ¥ 
so far as legislation already enacted is concerned : 


ase, uttered a Warning | 
. ` $ q 
point is of Very great | 


Such department, when so entrusted, becomes a tribunal charged with the 
performance of a public duty, and as such amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the High Court, within the limits now well established by law. . . . Such 
tribunal is not an autocrat, free to act as it pleases, but is an inferior 
tribunal subject to the jurisdiction which the Court of King’s Bench for 


centuries, and the High Court since the Judicature Acts, has exercised 
over such tribunals. | 


And Lord Justice Buckley made plain the limitation of the Board's bH 
functions by saying : 


cation i 
In order to perform their duties under the Act the Board ite Act, 
must, of course, form an opinion as to what is the Co eh ite) 
| but they cannot determine its construction. That is for a Cot 


SS ee ee ee Om 
3 


r to the highest |i 
|b 


| is 


Unabashed, the Government pursues the matte! vanked bY? 
tribunal, and the hearing in the House of Lords 1 "4 in opening 
strangely significant speech from the Attorney-Gen® er report ' 
he appeal. Let me quote from The Times newspaP 


__ The learned counsel criticised in detail, and he rd 
judgments of the Court of Appeal, especially that of nd even ™ 
e of their Lordships’ observations were irrelevant ga 
or example, with respect to the rights of parents A 
S s ipn thet 
9, just as learned Commissioners who fe eels i 

t after an inquiry, to fall in with the pomm 


j february 25, 1911. 
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19 
whig | jneation Department, are thrown over, the judges of the Court 
lav, a p peal, when they expound the law in a sense which does: not 
ct ma, | of ApP 2 politics of the same department, are to be brow-beaten 


Pang J foward th 


andy d ]mos 
hag | city is the head of the Bar, and so should set an example of 
5 Capen? 


rit, ect to the Courts and the independence of their judges. And 
aid to the irony, and again to the significance of the situation, 


100 of this Attorney-General and his clients represent the party which, 
es Herbert Spencer has reminded us, lays one of its principal 
except eiaims upon our regard on the fact that it struggled in the old 


ism | days for the independence of the Courts. To-day it is more like 
Dg the | ihe new Republican Government of Portugal which, by the mouth 
of its Foreign Minister, informed a Times correspondent that it 
‘ould not possibly overlook, even in judges, conduct which 
| mounted to acts of rebellion.’ ° 
"Acts | forthat matter, however, we need not look as far as Republican 
some | Portugal. For on the 30th of May last, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
| {vho then occupied the position of Home Secretary, a post which 
‘more than that of other Cabinet Ministers demands the most 
| carefully correct attitude towards his Majesty’s Judges, permitted 
ththe himself to say that 


ion of 
Such | where class issues and party issues were involved, it was impossible to 


ferir | contend that the Courts commanded the same degree of general confidence. 
sh for | On the contrary, they did not, and a very large number of people had 
ised | been led to the opinion that they were, unconsciously no doubt, biassed. 


i These amazing remarks were naturally received with cries of 
Withdraw !’; but Mr. Churchill, instead of taking the occasion to 
retract his indiscretion, replied that he had not the slightest inten- 


| ‘a of withdrawing what he had said, and he would repeat that 


ard's 


| 


ation 


Ach, was unfortunate that collisions occurred between the Courts and 
— be trade union bodies. The next day a fitting rebuke was 
nest a istered to Mr. Churchill, when the Deputy-Speaker said : 
bya | at it is most important that our rule against attacking Judges should 
ning elves, ad ine hey are not here; they cannot be here to answer for them- 
t: ney ought not to be attacked except upon a substantive motion. 
wf Es ae of Lord Justice Farwell’s cited cases is Re Hardy’s 
val. J Somerset a ery." his case takes us back from Whitehall to 
si 7 the Thlan ouse, and brings again under notice the methods of 

d Revenue Commissioners. This department is en- 


f sted w - k 
i ie With the administration, under the Licensing Act, 1904, 


E Mpensation money given to owners of public-houses closed 
Ti ; 
"Reported brary 20, 1911. 
27 Times Law Reports, p. 25, and 103 Law Times Reports, p 520. 
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under the Act, out of a fund forcibly extr 
of other public-house owners. When a hears fro he 
amount of compensation is not agreed hae 18 sọ Closeq 

_ Quarter Sessions, the matter is refer emeen the nna i 


i : red to t} Wherg a | 
inland Revenue, to inquire into and fix a Pa Commissions 
of that kind occurred in connexi À gure, he 
lon with th Tefere,, 

De Closin Teng 


belonging to Hardy’s Crown Brewery (T: 
ors awarded the sum of 15001, re and th 
in the High Court obtained an award of 7 appealed, sy 7 
Justice Bray) refusing the Commissioners their 
ground that they had acted unreasonably, and ae 
had led to the appeal. It is this unreasonable Aa 
of the Commissioners which brings them inn 
category. O OUE presni 
This is what had happened. Before t E 
their amount they d from ne oe on ee i | 
information of the trade, etc. For some weeks da |! 
owners heard nothing more from the Commissioners ond taal ) 
were told that the Commissioners had fixed the compensation i 
a much lower figure than was claimed, and so the owners eae | 
notice of appeal. Three weeks later—though they had a month | ! 
within which to make inquiries—the Commissioners notified the | 
owners that they intended to maintain their decision as a whole. | 
It was only after the appeal to the High Court had been presented | 
that they consulted experts. At the hearing of the appeal the 
refused to produce any documents or reports which they hl 
received, or the name of the person who would know whi 
information they had obtained, and they called no witnesse £ 
show that they had taken proper steps in arriving at their A 
When the Judge asked for information they refused ae y 
too. The owners, therefore, had no opportunity of a ey i 
statements which might have been made to the E | 
from other sources. This was the unreasonable ace allow 
made Mr. Justice Bray depart from the statutory prac isso im 
ing the Commissioners their costs; and when the ae | 
went to the Court of Appeal on the matter, their hig a 
unjust behaviour received a fresh rebuke. As e 
bureaucratic insolence this case is worth attention by ‘ 
of politics, and by every one who is dispose 
-extension of the bureaucratic domain. 
The third of the list of last year’s case 
Farwell referred is In re Weir Hospital.” - fa 
Executive whose action comes up for criticism 6. 
Board of Charity Commissioners. p sour 


8 Reported in Law Reports [1910], 2 Ch., P: ee 
, 26 Times Law Reports, p. 519. 
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Weir left a house at Balbam and his own residence at 


Mr. ae wai : : ‘a 
Clapham Park to trustees, to use iem He dispensary, cottage 
| or convalescent home, or other medical charity, to be 


jo ye Weir Hospital, for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
fee iam and the neighbourhood; and he gave his residuary’ 
; n “al estate to his trustees for the maintenance, out of the 
i ae of the hospital. The trustees, after Mr. Weir’s death 
i e0 established a dispensary at the Balham house. Before 
an an anything with the other house—called the Hawthornes— 
Se (My | they bad to wait until certain restrictions were expired, which 


OD the | happened in November, 1907. Meantime they had accumulated 
condu he income, after satisfying the wants of the Balham house dis- 
the pari | pensary and in 1907 the total fund of the charity amounted to 
Presa 00,0001. In July of that year the majority of the trustees applied 

to the Charity Commissioners for a scheme, they being doubtful 
a fa whether the Hawthornes could be made suitable for the estab- 
pels | lishment of a cottage hospital or convalescent home which would 
vs th | require the expenditure of so large a fund. On the instructions 
nd thea of the Commissioners they obtained an architect’s report, which 
ition a was to the effect that the premises were unsuitable for a con- 
a valescent home, but, with the purchase of an adjoining site, would 
at be appropriate for a cottage hospital. As an adjoining site was on 
lole olier, the reader will naturally suppose that a scheme for a cottage 
aan Ce was sanctioned, and Mr. Weir’s instructions thus carried 
a | Notat all. The Charity Commissioners evolved a scheme of 
all their own which had no relation whatever to the testator’s instruc- 


tions, There is a general hospital in Battersea called the Boling- 
ze Hospital, and the Commissioners determined to divert Mr. 
ars money to that institution. It is situated half a mile from 


ages W 
ecision: 


to him the furthest b oe 5 i 

ing any | siderable ai oundary of the parish of Streatham and some con- 
sjone al e distance away from the Hawthornes. Though Mr. Weir 
“hil | an eo no desire for his money to go to a general hospital, 
t allot” | or a very particularly expressed his desire for a cottage hospital 
sione | TEN at the Hawthornes, in Streatham, for the benefit of 
edat Ft een the Commissioners induced a majority of the trustees 
aple d | contin oa scheme under which the Balham house was to be 
studeni ued as a dispensary, but the Hawthornes was to be used as 


Eiro 
mee home (as to which the Court of Appeal doubted whether 
be ap ; charity at all), and 50,0001. of Mr. Weir’s money was 
| the aa led towards completing the Bolingbroke Hospital ; while 
| the inco ue of the income was to be applied in augmentation of 
(tei N of the Bolingbroke Hospital, an acknowledgment of 
| 'tstitation. z : eats appropriated being made by re-naming that 
Dose tj ìe Weir and Bolingbroke Hospital. And in order not 
me in thus appropriating money left for another purpose, 
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50001. of it was promptly seized, without wa: 
scheme to be settled, and paid over to the Bie 

‘Happily, the Court of Appeal again diq ‘ in broke Ţ ; 
a petition presented to the Court against the i a 
‘scheme. And so the fund was restored to the eae y 
its grantor had bequeathed it, with the exce S fory 
which had already been seized. With regard w: of th 
the Court had some things to say which were at in Particu 
the Government department concerned. 
ended his judgment by saying : 


ing out 


The Mastey 


I cannot part with the case without expressing my aston; 

i St , 
Commissioners should have directed the payment ai a that ths | 
of 50007. to the Bolingbroke Hospital without any scheme ang o 
even notice of intention to make such a payment. nd witho 


Lord Justice Farwell was even more emphatic. 


He said: 

This payment was clearly unjustifiable: if it had been made by trustes | 
they would be personally liable to replace it; it is so hopelessly wrong tha | 
the Attorney-General’s counsel could suggest no ground of justification: i 
was wrong on the elementary principle that it is unlawful for A’s trustees 
to take A’s money and give it to B. . . . There is not a shadow of excuse for 
this payment, and it is alarming to find that a Government office is capable | or 
of such a misapplication of funds committed to its care. | on 


Unfortunately, he was obliged to add: 


I cannot find, however, that the Legislature has given the Court any i 
jurisdiction to set this right. The Court can refuse to sanction a = |. 
but no provision is made enabling the Court to enforce repayment of ma i 
mistakenly applied by the Commissioners. 


nh | Cg 

He further related what had happened in Parliam TA st 

regard to this payment, and the story of shuffling that he | h 

kts not reassuring : Hone 18 | i 

we k On the 23rd of March, 1908, one of the Commissioners ma wath i | . 
= asked, inter alia, under what statutory powers this Gowa, v 1908, 1 "* J 
part of the question was not answered. On the 20th of May eras | 


0) f 

again asked the same question, and simply referred ne 0 isa | 
In July 1908 the question was repeated to another C. P R Jotter elt À 

= inthe House, and on pressure he stated that he would v was made: fue i 
_to the sections of the statute under which the EN red to there? 
letter was afterwards sent, and none of the sections ee eneral § 
any bearing whatever on the point, and the At ve the ing” 
admits that there is no such section; and there a o make thi 
louse into the statutory powers of the Commis iona 
omment is needless. The facts speak for themsenti 


ages with any further comments UP?” 
O very great powers with | 
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191 
nirusted the Charity Commissioners. For example, under 
andowed Schools Act, 1869, the Commissioners have power 
; f ake schemes entirely altering educational endowments, even 
10 ie extent of repealing Acts of Parliament and abrogating 
ye e a trusts, etc., concerning them; and these schemes, when’ 
t C by His Majesty in Council (the Executive in another 
! have all the force of statutes. Thus a Government depart- 
nd one capable of such acts as those we have just been 
| onsidering— may, without Parliament having anything to do with 
ihe matter, abolish provisions made in Parliament’s laws, and 
t that | may besides entirely change the character of endowments left.for 
ity te alucational purposes, with whatever particularity and solemnity 
| witha | the trust deed may have been made by the donor.’ 
Tt may be said, after reading the above, that the Courts at any 
nte have held their own, and done their duty by the public in 
| marding them against tyranny and encroachment on the part of 
y trusts | the Executive. This is doubtless true so far as the cases we have 
rong itat | cited are concerned ; and I do not know at the moment of any cases 
a in which the Courts have failed in that duty. But gratitude ta 
zcue fn | the Courts for the stand which they have made must neither blind 
s capatle | one to the danger that the like independence and judicial acumen 
| may not always be manifested, nor make us forget that the power 
| ofthe Courts has already been dangerously limited by statute. 
| Of this we have an example in the powers actually conferred 
otay | upon the Education Department, to which reference has already 
schen J ben made. The Education Act of 1902 (and it is unpleasantly 
i mm! | significant that this Act was the work of a Conservative Govern- 
ment) does make the Board of Education the supreme arbiter of 
nt with certain important matters. Sub-section 8 of section 7 of that 
told is me enacts that ‘If any question arises under this section 
cr the local education authority and the managers of a school 
‘Provided by the authority, that question shall be determined 
ue Board of Education.’ 
Le R e matters dealt with by the section comprise the provisions 
as A 1 maintenance and efficient upkeep of schools, and include 
issi! | “eh things as the curriculum, the number of teachers, inspection, 


| ’ 
| i gue pat upon the operations of the Charity Commissioners is provided f 
| Deby mo Vie Times of the 6th of March, 1911, from the Vicar of All Saints’, 
f “heme fo ® complained that the Commissioners were forcing upon Derby a 
è amalgamation of all the municipal and parochial charities, the 
T oes body being mainly representative of the Borough Council. 
1... whos ma the name and identity of charities becomes extinguished, two 
| ba è united incomes amount to about four-fifths of all the charities, are 
| ethective and the benefits of charities are applied throughout the borough 
te, of the boundaries set by the donors. The door is opened to political 
pitting to ate 18 every prospect of the expenses of administration, now small, 


n ‘forced n per, judging by the analogy of a similar scheme which has 


in} form), 
gi f ment—a 


aid; 
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aa and dismissal of teacherg APR 
burldings, and general management: « “rations į 
its share of the Parliamentary grant E no Schoo} on, ti 
provisions of the section. Thus chow ae pe 
‘religious bodies with their own n pe 
thousands of schools paid for altogethe 
taxes levied upon the public, ar ; g 
bureaucracy in the aes of a ar eae Under the wee 
we have seen, have found some limit to ies The Ç mi 
the Department cannot determine questions Ee agate ie 
struction of the Act which endues it with in = Upon the eo. 
enormous area of unchecked authority remain i P but a 
of administration, too, the Department is on re the pu 
ducing changes which might well come was the wea 
legislation—as, for instance, introducing debe 
matters relating to the consumption of fermented bevera 
Constant! y the Department is imposing regulations whic et 
serious expenditure in the carrying out, and so are vital 
levying of new taxes upon the people. And what effective ae 
re or eo é the people’s representatives in Parliament exercise oe 
hese acts 
Let us pass to a more recent Act of Parliament—the notoriow 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. Those who follow political debate 
will perhaps remember that the Committee stage of that measur 
was marked by efforts on the part of the Opposition to get adeqult 
rights of appeal against the decisions of the Inland Revenue Com 
missioners, who were to be clothed with such extraordinary al 
far-reaching new powers. These efforts were not altogether ui 
successful; but they fell very far short of the success which 
necessary. wni i 
Take section 17 of the Act. That section provides for T | | 
obviously necessary exemptions from the undeveloped A pe | 
introduced by the Act, such as land kept free of bal i 
suance of a development scheme, or land used for recrea matt 
then is added : ‘ The opinion of the Commissione” ey pe C | 
which are expressed to be matters for the opinion not bt | 
"missioners under this sub-section shall be final, 2 
to any appeal.’ ay Hey e 
Again, if a landowner has failed to object an apy al | 
valuation by the Commissioners, he is barred i or site ue | 
against the Commissioners’ valuation of the bot auiy bP | 
his Jand; and on an appeal against a missio weit | 
not discuss the question of value which the of land by yt 
fixed.*° Further, in arriving at the total vay striction ; 
ing from the gross value sums on account © 
12 Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, Secs: 


=r $ 
a besides the inom 
Y Compulsory ale 
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97 and 35. 
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i the Commissioners are to give their opinion as to whether 


he « pod, strictions were imposed in the public interest or in view of 
oh be varacter of the neighbourhood, and their opinion is tò be 
ee only to an appeal to a referee—another State official. "! 

li | ay introduction of the referee (these referees are simply sur- 


id veyors in . ‘ ; Re 
Tate the Courts where an appeal lies, is regarded by critics as a 
“J a0 


leel ot, nethod for making appeals by aggrieved owners more costly and 
«| troublesome. As a part of the bureaucracy, the referee is little 
i jikely to approach his duties in an independent and judicial spirit. 
| But the whole Act seems designed to make it difficult (where it 
ig not impossible) for the individual to escape from the clutches 
the is of the bureaucrats into the free air of the Courts of Justice. The 


ly inte, Rxecutive makes regulations under this Act, as under so many 
Views | other Acts, and these regulations are often of a kind which should 
ching in| he in the Act, and properly discussed in the House—for they are 
veran | often no mere matters of detail. True, such regulations have to 
Linvol | pe laid on the Parliamentary table for forty days before acquiring 


rally the 
e contri! 
cise ove 


force, but that sort of protection is in practice nugatory. 

For another example of this sort of legislation reference may 
be made to the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. Under 
section 39 of that Act it is competent for a local authority to 


‘otoriot | acquire land compulsorily from its owner, if it can get the consent 


debat | of the Board of Agriculture. Parliament is ousted ; though in all 
measur | previous legislation empowering corporations, etc., to acquire land 
He, compulsorily the consent of Parliament, after detailed inquiries 
ue Com: 


by Parliamentary Committees, has been regarded as essential. 
Here a Government Department is given full power to deprive 
i owner of his land, and the wording of one of the sub-sections— 
the confirmation of the Board shall be conclusive evidence that 

hil ihe requirements of this Act have been complied with, and that 
bs the order has been duly made and is within the power of this 
nd dul | Act’ — isa provision for ousting the jurisdiction of the Courts also. 
n Bi P th ce complete this ousting is was brought out in a case heard 
re e Divisional Court in 1909.1 Mr. Ringer applied to the Court 
vue | eee an order made by the County Council under the Small 
Od | ings Act. Mr. Ringer had purchased adjoining farms, and, 


ary and 
her u: | 
yhich i 


| “vant 
Pe ageously 
vision a Mpossibility of 


together, but the heavy soil farm, owing to the 
thout keeping sheep on it in the winter, was of no use 
buildi the other. That was why the other was purchased ; and 


glue 3 

: wi f the a Were erected and arrangements were made for working 

sWe f h 3 together. The County Council coveted the light soil 

rel » and served upon Mr. Ringer an order for compulsory 
{lie 


11 Sec. 25. ‘ 
“ Ex parte Ringer, 25 Times Law Reports, p. 718. 
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purcha gt SoA Fane SHEE “fo the Ban 
that department confirmed the County 
Ringer wont to the High Court for redress 
had not given effect to the restrictions in 
it was enacted that before confirming 


~ 8 guic 
Council's : 
> arguing ¢ i r, } 
the stat ne the 
a order for i 
Very points Which ; 


and that the 
avoid taking an undue or inconvenient quantity of ] 
owner or tenant, and for that purpose where part only shia 3 ftom 
shall take into consideration the size and character of it 1olding ista | 
cultural holdings not proposed to be taken which were ue agi. | 
with the holding and the quantity and nature of the B m Connex, 
occupation therewith. and Available fy 


the grounds of Mr. Ringer’s objection. 


Boarg h 


ANY (py 


The Judges were sympathetic, but they could give no ral 
Mr. Justice Darling read the words as to the Powers of the Ba 
quoted above, and pointed out that they ‘ Save to an order a 
by a public department the absolute finality and effect of an i 


of Parliament.’ 


Here there was a public department put in a position of absolute | 
supremacy, and whatever the opinion of the farmers of Norfolk who came 
to the Court asking for relief might be about the matter, they could only f 
say that Parliament had enacted only last year that the Board of Agricul. 
ture in acting as they did should be no more impeachable than Parliament i 
itself. | 


And Mr. Justice Jelf said : 


This case presented an illustration of the length to which Pa ' 
had the right to go in ousting the powers and jurisdiction of Court 


FAZOM: ; i i to 
law. If a majority in Parliament were successful in Daaa mia 4 | 
Parliament which had that effect, then the jurisdiction of desirable that 


law in matters in which some people might think it was 
even Government departments should be under the control 
was nevertheless ousted, and the Court had no power to inte 
decision of the department. 


-Jaton has 4 
Thus the reader will see that in some direetions fee 
already been pushed to a point where the Courts ail from 
interfere, even in a flagrant case, to protect ior 
bureaucratic oppression." 


of the Courts 
rfere witht f 


13 The Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 
arbitrary and final powers to order schemes for the 
land and so forth being conferred upon a Governmen ngsed PY 
the Local Government Board. These powers See AREER they v 
Commons with scarcely a word of discussion, and were 
to strong criticism in the House of Lords, t ae 
their pains in the Radical Press, and were denount™” i per aE cess al 
“democratic measure. Moreover, their efforts to a 
“inserted in the Bill were largely futile, and the aaa 
was chiefly confined to a provision that the aie i 
directed by the High Court, shall state a ie in the cours? 
upon any question of law which may até ae 


“72 taing pee 
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One more example must be cited from the Statute Book, for 
ie not only a particularly gross instance, but it is evidence of 
j “ nultifarious directions in which the evil principle is at work. 
ihe vr to the Public Authorities Protection Act, 1893. This Act 
E e that no action, prosecution, or proceeding shall lie or be 
Eed against any person for any act done in pursuance or’ 
Beton of any Act of Parliament, or of any public duty or 
Priority; or in respect of any neglect or default in connexion 
ith, unless it is commenced within six months after the 
act or neglect complained of. Or, in plainer English, no action 
shall lie against any public administrative body, or its representa- 
tive officer, for any wrong done by him or it, unless the writ, etc., 
i issued within six months of the committal of the wrong. 
Further, the Act provides that whenever an action is brought 
against a public body, and that body succeeds, the costs which the 
plaintiff has to pay shall not be the ordinary taxed party-and-party 
costs, but costs as between solicitor and client—which, it is 
scarcely necessary to explain, is a very different, and much more 
onerous, matter.** 

This Act widely extends the area of official protection. It not 
only exalts the national Executive, but brings within the ambit 
of Governmental privilege every local lieutenant of Government— 
every county, borough, urban, rural and parish council, every 
board of guardians, and every dock and harbour and water 
authority, if that authority be of the so-called public kind. It is 
not confined to the affording of special protection to State and 
municipal officials in the execution of their proper administrative 
functions : it extends to the torts committed by a municipality 
mn the ordinary trading operations in which modern municipalities 
engage. And this is a growing evil. For example, at the time 
when the Act was passed the London tramway service was in the 
hands of commercial companies, and if, say, a man was injured 


i Board, that it shall not dismies an appeal without a public local inquiry, and 
R town-planning schemes which it may approve shall be laid, if anyone 
e n them, before Parliament, before achieving final authority, Parliament 
tathered ear to quash the scheme by an address to the Crown. It will be 
Propert; au this is no adequate protection against high-handed dealing with the 
; p tly of private individuals. 

Covernme, Provision as to costs should be contrasted with the practice of the 
an eatin a they find themeelves in the wrong, and have to withdraw from 
Burdett. Go ecently the Attorney-General proceeded by information against’ Mr. 
on utts in connexion with a Revenue dispute. By the time the case came 
that, his SR the Attorney-General found, from the decision in another case, 
ion, et ìon was quite unfounded, and he was obliged to withdraw the informa- 
Tefnsed a though he had put Mr. Burdett-Coutts to anxiety and trouble, he 
‘nd wo Pay his solicitor-and-client costs. He stood upon his technical rights, 
ght, ang only pay party-and-party costs. Soa citizen who was entirely in the 
vas Teverthet, Proceeded against by a State official who was entirely in the wrong, 
blung A eg forced to bear some part of the expense which the State official's 
or. LX forced upon him.—See The Times, October 18, 1911. 

“EXXNo, 418 3z 
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by the negligence of a tramway driver the ame 
plenty of time in which to discover the ere a Mj ure Man 1, 
negotiate terms of compensation with the ati Of hig mye tt hy 
satisfaction, he could, in reason, consult his oun 
0 


passage of the Act the tramways of London 
the London County Council. And now, in Conseque thy 
so injured would have to learn the extent of his injuri nce, a m | 
hbis claim, conduct his negotiations (usually a edie Orm 
and instruct his solicitor, who would have to isi ‘a procesy, 
within six months of the accident, or no redress wond ta all 
loci : } e obtai 

able. Is not that illogical? Is it not a hardship upon the oii 

To fig rp ai € citiz 
and unfair treatment of traders like tramway companies and en, 
way companies, who have to support municipal enterprises no 
enjoy not only special financial privileges, but also special tl. 
before the law which are denied to the companies whose ae 
support these municipal enterprises ? 

The absurd unlogic and injustice of the matter may be 
imagined by supposing a wayfarer knocked down by a tramer 
in the neighbourhood of Tooting Broadway, where the County 
Council and private tramways meet. If the accident occurs in 
that part of the road where the tramway undertaking is owned 
by the company, he has his own time in which to decide the 
momentous question of taking legal proceedings. If he is w 
fortunate enough to get his injury from a similar tramcara few 
yards away, his remedy is barred, unless he is under way ‘with 
an action within six months. 

And do not let any reader labour under the illus aa 
public authority would be so mean as to insist upon its pi 
privilege in the matter. In my own practice I had : aa ie 
illustrated the avidity with which these bodies aval cident i | 
of the privilege. A man was injured in a 
London, and the evidence available showed 
pensation. But the very fact of the injuries re dila | 
upset led to some delay in making a claim ; a when at Jas 
official correspondence enhanced the delay: nf the in)" 
unable to get compensation awarded voluntary? cted 89 
person went to a solicitor, and the solicito: yas issued, $ ig 
further ineffective negotiations, and a ee ie six months” 
found that the day of issue was a day beyond © to be abai r 
the happening of the accident, and the action oof of its 0° cot 

The County Council had already give? Le z gondon A | 
tion to stand upon its privileges. In Par js BO 


5 ` D an [8s 
Council, action was brought by an infan P pep 
sol; 20 7” 


- Buts 
have been acon; 


illusion that 1° . 


15 Reported in Law Reports [1904], 2 K.B., P- 
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over damages alleged to have been caused by the negligence 
f the Council’s servants, while plaintiffs were passengers on a 
Mear belonging to the Council, through a collision with another 
its tramcars, on the 16th of June 1902. Correspondence took 
“ie and full particulars of the special damage were given to the 
Council on the 19th of November, but the writ was not issued 
yntil the 12th of January—more than six, but within seven, 
months of the accident. The Council relied on the Act, and Mr. 
Justice Channell had to hold that the Act exonerated them from 
liability, notwithstanding that he said he thought ‘ the Legislature 
was not contemplating at all the case of a municipal body carrying 
on a commercial enterprise.’ 

Perhaps an even worse case was Hewlett v. London County 
Council, for there the County Council actually admitted in Court 
that the accident was caused by the negligence of its servant, and 
correspondence between the Council and plaintiff’s solicitors with 
a view to effecting a settlement had been going on fora long time, 
and had only eventually broken down after the six months had 
elapsed. The Council objected to the correspondence being read 
in court, but it was read, and the jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, adding that the Council had by its conduct induced the 
plaintiff to delay commencing an action. But the Judge was 
forced, nevertheless, to give judgment for the Council. 

Another illustration may be found in the case of Williams y. 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board.’ There a widow brought an 
action under the Fatal Accidents Act, 1846, to recover damages 
for the death of her husband, which was due to injuries result- 
ing from his falling into one of the Board’s locks, through alleged 
negligence on the Board’s part. The accident happened in 
December 1902, and the man died in December 1904. The 
action was commenced in February 1905. If the Dock Board 
a been a dock company the widow would have had until 
peber 1905 in which to bring her action, but as it could claim 
ie Privileges of a public authority, it was held by the Court of 
ce that the Public Authorities Protection Act applied, and 
a p the accident happened more than six months before the 

sae the writ (it could not have been issued within six months, 
i He man was still alive), the widow must be deprived of 
Th ees flagrant case was that of Cree v. St. Pancras Vestry.” 
aes 3 Vestry had compelled the owner of some premises to 
‘i Works to a supposed drain. After he had incurred the 
u peA [1908] 7.P., p. 136; 24 Times Law Reports, p. 331. 
P. 397, ted in Law Reports [1905], 1 K.B., p. 804; 21 Times Law Reports, 


1g 
P. zep Ported in Zaw Reports [1899], 1 Q.B., p. 693; 68 Law Journal, Q.B., 
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expense tho Vestry found that it haq mad De, 
the supposed drain was a sewer, which the A 


to repair. The owner died about this time 8 
claimed repayment of the money he had been a By 
toexpend, The Vestry refused, and the action an neh 


brought until more than six months after the expen dituro Tot 
0 
because of the Public Authorities Protection Maen thera 
and the executors not only lost their claim, but h e Tecovered 
addition, not the Vestry’s ordinary party-and-part ad to pay, i 
action, but costs as between solicitor and client, Y. costai the | 
. When the London water companies were disestablish a 
a public authority took over the supply, we were bidden t i ia 
pate the reign of justice. We were not bidden to reme ihe | 
Public Authorities Protection Act. The Metropolitan a | 
Board has remembered it, however, as consumers who haye n | 
induced to overpay are finding to their cost. When an Toe 
is detected the Board relies upon the Act, and on the strength 
of it refuses to disgorge overpayments in regard to which the Act 
can be pleaded. In one such case at the Lambeth County Cout 
recently, Judge Parry condemned the practice as ‘a most un- 
principled thing,’ and one which, if done by a private individual, 
would put that individual ‘beyond the pale of ordinary civilisation.’ 

I could extend this list of futile attempts to break down this 
iniquitous statute, but space forbids. I must, however, cite jut 
one more, as it emphasises the point that the period of six months 
allowed by the Act is sometimes insufficient for an injured person 
to find out how badly he is injured. In Spittal v. Glasgow te 
poration,’® the pursuer claimed damages for injuries gustaime 
through a collision with one of the Corporation tramears, a 
to be the fault of the driver. For more than six months ne a 
date of the accident the pursuer said his condition was at eat 
it was impossible to tell the extent of his injuries, ie ve 
to have been very serious; so his writ, was issued pee tp 
probably could not within the prescribed time har P eon 
compensation payable ; but a jury was not given ROO 
the Act was relentlessly applied. 

It is time to close. The subject might 
greater illustrative detail. Further instances 0° 4; ee | 
dise bureaucracy might be quoted—such as the or g 
powerful Commissioners which it was proposed : their OW. ie 
Licensing Bill of 1908, to determine according 10 rag to cost, 
will what owners of public-houses should be K ofon 
to make a living, and which should be marke i 
13 Reported in 41 Sc. Law Reports, P 
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1911 


tinction ; but it is hoped enough has already been collected to 
gti as- 

ish a warning. fis. r3 

: There are plenty of dangers which threaten the liberty of 


“ions to-day, plenty of evils which have crept into the body 
Brito . but it is doubtful whether there is any danger more 
Peeing, any evil more insidious and harmful than this already 
Ely successful, but little regarded, effort to destroy the free- 
is “of the individual and justice in the country, by pushing ever 
Tier the sphere of authority of the Executive, and meanwhile 
ousting the authority of the Courts, which are the sole protection 
of the individual against the tyranny of bureaucracy. 


Ernest E. WILLIAMS. 
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LIBERTY OF CRITICISM WITHIN 
CHURCH OF ENGLAyp. pe 


A REJOINDER. 


Tue real importance of the issues at stake will 
justify my apparent boldness in attemptin ' we 
and suggestive article of the Bishop of W see te Weighty 
in the November issue of this Review, I should wish i Re l 
place, to thank him for his courteous and generous e ! 
ment of my own paper which appeared in the October a ; 
He will readily believe that if I continue the discussion ti 
through no lack of respect for him, or desire for controversy hi 
because the questions raised affect profoundly the whole fn j 
of the Church of England, and, indeed, of religion itself. Being 
raised, it is well that they should be threshed out from every point 
of view. 

It will be remembered by those who have followed the dis 
cussion that the Bishop admits to the full the main thesis of my 
original article. The attempts to check by methods of repression 
the progress of criticism and the development of religious thought 
form a sorry record of failure and mistake, and we have nightly 
come to view with grave suspicion all such appeals to a 
Since the Bishop makes no reference to the question of clerics 


subscription, with which I dealt at some length, we may, Lo 
ly with my 


our creeds an 


? it may be hoped 


i > {£ i i k ide with the 
The gist of his reply lies in this : that adr abot 
d truth, a do, 


and that a ‘philosophy of pure liberty ’ is imposti 

course, it had not been my purpose tic 

somewhat unconvincing dissertations on the P 

tween liberty and authority. Text-books o! P heme i 
; e 


- -worn 
cology are full of discussions on this well apy of the 
Je pre-eminently a practical one. In i 


of the with 


had arisen in consequence 
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; Thompson's licence by the Bishop, I attempted to show that 
fe articular form of ‘ authority,’ working by certain methods, 
poe its credit an almost unbroken record of failure and blunder. 
bee fekrch, or those who claimed, whether officially or otherwise, 
pe eak in its name, had again and again considered it its duty. 
” Et to prevent its ministers voicing new points of view in 
p dea when they came into conflict with the orthodoxy of the 
Be the traditions of the past. Again and again it had proved 
cy r and had taken up positions which it was afterwards 
itself WYONE » ; 5 : 5 
forced to evacuate with no little ignominy. We had confined our 
survey to the story of the Church of England in the last century, 
put the same lesson could be enforced from the record of almost 
every Church in every period. We have therefore a stubborn fact 
of history with a practical deduction which he who runs may 
read. As good Pragmatists might, we had asked how this sort 
of authority worked, and the answer had not been doubtful. We 
had come then to have a profound suspicion of it ; the presumption 
was enormously strong against its being right in any given case. 
In particular we were justified in being not a little disturbed with 
regard to the latest example of its exercise. 

But what of the ‘ Voysey case’ to which the Bishop naturally 
calls attention? He represents me as ‘ careering past it’ with a 
light heart. If I referred to it briefly, if was through no feeling 
that I was on thin ice, but merely because, however uncertain 
‘the limits of criticism’ may be, the limits to the indulgence of 
the most lenient editor or the most sympathetic reader are quite 
definite, and the article had already run to an inordinate length. 
The case does not, I venture to submit, seriously affect our main 
position, and it certainly has no bearing on the particular case 
Which is the immediate issue before the Church just now. The 
Bishop himself frankly and generously repudiates as ‘ grossly 
untrue and unfair ’ ‘ the odious suggestion that there is no differ- 
ence or slight difference between the author of a recent book 
l.e. Mr. Thompson] and Mr. Voysey.’ The case of the latter is 
E extreme case.’ He says, indeed, that I ° stated Mr. Voysey’s 

*tesies in pretty forcible terms,’ with perhaps just the shadow of 
‘suggestion that I had found it convenient to paint them in some- 
i at dark colours. The description of his views was in fact taken 
ac ite ‘Articles’ presented at the trial. We are not called 
ud to re-try the case. It was argued with great fulness before the 

icial Committee of the Privy Council, and with regard to the 


f 
| _.°!8 and the real meaning of Mr. Voysey’s language, we have a 


he rest upon the long and impartial judgment which closed 
that = l Anyone who will be at the pains to read this will agree 
Teint € have, as I suggested, an instance not of an attempt to 

“tpret Christian doctrines, but of a rejection of Christianity 
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as a whole. It is quite true that in his q f 
lene 


claim re-Interpreti 

fed to be re interpreting, but, as the Bisho r. Vo 
was ‘in the nature of a paradox.’ ere ar Says, this d A 
long apologia with which we find our 3 ints in 


als p ; 
Selves more or ea Mm hig 
© say of him) jae 


Ym. 
a 7 i 
become admi © said op | 


itted common 


‘pathy, but it would not be possible t 
others, that his main positions have 
places of present-day theology. 
We may admit, then, that authori ( 
But, after all, if a* would-be sportsman T. ies right for o 
shooting his host’s dogs and maiming his A m the habit ¢ 
encourage him to use firearms on the ground a cs We do no | 
brought down a supposed mad bull. And if he pie 
must keep a gun to defend himself against bur, 
. . . i r 
insist that he shall confine its use strictly to thi 
we may fairly ask for some guarantee that, when 
he shall hit the burglar and not the policeman. 
Again, the case is a fair illustration of the fact that there are 
some limits to what the official representatives of a Christia 
Church may be allowed to teach. As an abstract proposition i. 
would deny this ; certainly I myself never attempted to’ do so. 
In fact, I mentioned Mr. Voysey as an example of the sort of 
case where some appeal must ultimately be made to authority’ 
But the force of the conclusion drawn from the far more numerous 
examples on the other side is in no way weakened. One who 
held strong opinions on the subject might argue strongly agains 
the use of corporal punishment, pointing to the evil results and 
injustice to which he imagined it led, and yet he might quite 
freely allow that in an isolated case here and there its use mg | 
be defended. In view of such a case he might allow the birch to 
be kept on a very high and inaccessible shelf as a last resource M 
dire necessity. So we do not assert that expulsion or De 
for gross doctrinal error is never to be justified. But eren | 
there is the important caveat that in cases where the Ue in | 
of authority is defensible in theory, it may still X vndouttl i 
practice. It may be more politic to ignore even stent | 
‘heretic’ than to make him a martyr and call gee 
: his errors by invoking disciplinary measures. in acentiy 
i We do not deny, then, that authority is right or ie that guile | 
that there are ultimate limits to freedom of one still 2 
occasionally these limits may be exceeded, an esoet 
occasionally it may be wise to restral 
them. But on the whole we shall agre 
; objector when he says ‘that the history of 
tative witness is too sinister to allow of 
conceded’; we shall only wish to add as  % i 
extreme and quite indisputable cases.’ 


Nee 
argues that he 
glars, we may 
S purpose, an 
he does shoot, 
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Asa general indication of the sort of line which might be 
n between admissible and inadmissible criticism, the dis- 
on was suggested between the interpretation and the rejec- 
f fundamental * Christian doctrine. The Bishop doubts 
this distinction will quite bear the stress put upon it. ` 
t may be difficult always to draw a hard and fast line: 
there will be border-line cases, and each must be judged on its 
merits. But the distinction exists, and since the Bishop has no 
petter test to offer us (he admits that it is “impossible to answer 
in the abstract, hardly more possible in the concrete,’ when, 
where, and how authority may be rightly exercised) it may serve 
asa rough guide. It has at least the advantage of being that laid 
down in the Voysey Judgment itself: ‘He does not profess to 
interpret, he simply denies the positions asserted in the Articles, 
and asserts other doctrines inconsistent with and repugnant to 
them.’ ? 
Or again : 


draw! 
tinct 


It has not been attempted by the Articles to close all discussion or to 
guard against varied interpretations of Scripture with reference even to 
cardinal articles of faith, so that these articles themselves are plainly 
admitted, in some sense or other, according to a reasonable construction, 
or according even to a doubtful, but not delusive, construction. Neither 
have we omitted to notice the previous decisions of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and especially the judgments of this tribunal, by which interpreta- 
tions of the Articles of Religion which by any reasonable allowance for 
the variety of human opinion can be reconciled with their language, have 
ben held to be consistent with a due obedience to the laws ecclesiastical, 
even though the interpretation in question might not be that which the 
tribunal itself would have assigned to the Article. . . . We think that the 
extracts deliberately exhibit the opinions of the appellant, by which the 
Articles of Religion, with reference to original sin, the sacrifice and suffer- 
a of Christ, the Son of God, both God and man, to reconcile His Father 
o man, the Incarnation and Godhead of the Son, His return to judge 


the World, the doctrine of the Trinity, are plainly contradicted and 


™Mpugned,? 


II 


At any rate, we are not afraid to apply this test to what is, 


af ; 
fall, the case from which we started. We must regret that 


meen has apparently not felt himself free to say anything 
estan, about Mr. Thompson, or his book, Miracles im the New 
allow, ent, on account of which he withdrew his licence. He 

8 that the onus probandi lies on those who exercise the 


1 

ue aay original phrase drew the contrast between ‘an attempt to restate 

the Bis G Pret doctrines” and ‘the rejection of Christianity as a whole,’ I hope 
pul allow me to insert this qualification into his paraphrase. It 
Presses what I meant, and I think it is what he meant too. 


a nual Rep: 
Ib; egister, 1 
bid, P. 186, 871, p. 178. 


Certa; 
Sly 
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weapon of authority, but he does not attem w 
way this particular case falls within the sor Be to Show i, 
vhere he finds authority nec mewhat vague "i 
where he y necessary. As we haye oss lings 
acknowledges freely that there is no parallel | already sed ty 
and that of Mr. Voysey. Detween thi 4 
There is, however, no reason, so far ag I ar " 
should not ourselves look more close] F awar 
; y at the merits ot a. 
ticular case. It has been canvassed at length in K this py. 
Press, and it opens up most important issues not he religion 
bearing on the place of authority as a whole, but in e ely in js 
questions which it raises. For Mr. Thompson’s book te 
tedly symptomatic; he has only stated explicitly ang T admit 
a position towards which a number of clergy have long been T 
their way vaguely and tentatively. It is well to clear the T 
of irrelevant considerations. It is urged that Mr. Thome 
a young man, that he has been rash and Over-positive, or ‘hid 
has not been sufficiently mindful of the distress he might caus 
to those of simple faith. These charges, so far as they are tre, 
are only ‘aggravating circumstances’ which cannot come ints 
af consideration until the defendant has been proved guilty of the 
main offence. If all ‘rash young men’ were to be suspended, 
the supply of curates would be even shorter than it is, and the 
black list of every diocese would be a long one. 
The real charge against Mr. Thompson is that he rejets | 
(a) miracles in general, and (b) the particular miracles of th 
| Virgin Birth and the Physical Resurrection. In so doing, is be 
| rejecting essential doctrines of the Christian faith, or attempting 
+ to re-interpret them? aioe 
It will be understood that we are not proposing a conti 
whether Mr. Thompson’s arguments are critically or i £ ; 
ally sound. The present writer is bound to an ‘isl 
not been entirely convinced by them, able though . al consistent 
y are only asking whether the holding of such views elay over e 
with a sincere belief in Christianity. Nor must sad peen sell 
question of miracles in general, though it would ia n is not othe 
to show that in most cases Mr. Thompson’s objec" rally 20th 
t recorded facts of the Gospel story, but to n s ed thata™ | 
: explanation of those facts. It is, however, adm ad 
freedom of criticism is allowed on these points; rejects the va i 
j The gravamen of the charge is that ae cannot be oe 
| Birth and the Physical Resurrection. Now» 1 oan adm 
i 


e, Why Tk 


5 0 
sised too strongly that according to the Bishop 


>in the Tocarnatio isl | 
Mr. Th is ‘a devout believer 12 ©” ' 
r ompson is ‘a de aa right ee: 


more 12 i soit 
Septembe 1 


whole point of his argument, whether 
it means more, is more intelligible, and 18 
= 4 See the Bishop’s letter in the Guardian, 
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in Ths best conceptions n God if oe believe that the Christ was made 
t lini, ike unto His bret ren in a roe (hte in the manner of His 
seen h part The closing pages of his book, which urge this point of 
his yew, are not conventional sops to orthodoxy; they express a 
i meere conviction which is shared in varying degrees of clearness’ 
why aly many, clergy and laity alike. The question, then, is whether 
his ni, | ome who does not belieyo in the Virgin Birth is rejecting a 
religion pndamental doctrine of Christianity. 
ly in i We turn to the New Testament. The only certain mentions 
medi of the Virgin Birth are found in the opening chapters of the first 
S admi. | (and third Gospels ; there are a few other very doubtful references. 
chine Now, much has been written about the ‘silence’ of St. Paul and 
feeling | (8t. John, St. Mark and other New Testament writers. Were 
ground they unacquainted with the Virgin Birth? Did they reject it? 
apson i {| We need not answer these questions, and indeed no single answer 
‘that he |] would cover the different cases of all the writers. It is sufficient 
ht cme | for our purposes that they build up their Christology in entire 
re tmu, | independence of the Virgin Birth. They base it on the Crucifixion 
me iny | and the Resurrection, and to place the miraculous Birth on a 
y of th level with these in importance is to mistake entirely the balance 
pended, || 0f New Testament teaching. The ‘test’ of the First Epistle 
and the |1 0f St. John is ‘whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
begotten of God,’ ‘ He that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
rejecis witness in him,’ ‘ Every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ 
„of the | come in the flesh is of God.’ Nowhere in the New Testament 
g,ishe | $ greater stress laid on sound doctrine than in this Epistle, but 
smpting | m no passage is belief in the Virgin Birth even mentioned, much 
less made a sine qua non. Need we add that we can appeal to 
discus | the teaching of the Master Himself? Not even in His dealings 
soptit m His most intimate friends does He drop a hint that faith in 
he bss imself depends on, or implies, a belief in a particular mode of 
e We Ree ae into the world. Every priest at his ordination under- 
psistent a “to teach nothing as required of necessity to eternal salva- 
yver the mai but that which [he] shall be persuaded may be concluded 
y oseti | e eored by Scripture.” The whole gist of Mr. Thompson’s 
t t0 i 4 ee is that he is convinced, whether rightly or wrongly, that, 
oe Tot the me evidence of the New Testament as a whole, the fact 
aT tho ‘ gin Birth cannot be proved by Scripture. And many 
en i that aoe follow him so far will yet be constrained to admit 
we | to eter “Ptance of it certainly cannot be so proved as necessary 
oy | a, uel salvation. 
ee hesguised o not be difficult to collect a „catena of quotations from 
re | 08 Dr a eologians to this effect ; one must suffice usnow. In 
$ ott liheg |. “At Mitage Robinson, then Dean of Westminster, pub- 
ie > which he Well-known Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, in 
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© argues strongly for the truth of the belief in the Virgin 
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subject. He deprecates ‘the act of reassertion be ot uf 
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Birth. But he prefaced his book With a ’ 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in which he ae Open letter 
against the cry for an authoritative Protests no le to th. 


that which is questioned by criticism.’ 
itself is a cardinal doctrine of the faith, ‘ 
fact of the Virgin Birth is a cardinal doct 
use language which no Synod of Bishop 
has ever ventured to use. It is to conf 
the special mode of the Incarnation in 
theology offers no precedent.’ 

Similar considerations hold good with reg 
Resurrection. The point in debate is not the continued per 
life of Christ, manifested to His disciples and energising aa 
Church in every generation. ‘This is accepted without resene 
by Mr. Thompson and those who think with him. The question 
is as to the mode and the subsidiary accompaniments of th 
Resurrection. Did it imply some change in the material particles 
of the physical body? Was the tomb empty? If so, what lal 
become of the body itself? What was the nature of the ‘spiritul 
body’ of which St. Paul speaks? What was its relation to the 
corpse which had been laid in the tomb? The answer to thee 
questions would necessitate an exhaustive dealing with the er: 
dence of the New Testament, and a consideration of more than 
one very difficult philosophical problem. The point whieh a 
cerns us is whether a denial of the ‘empty tomb’ 1s epi 
toa denial of the Resurrection. Probably most educated HA 
who believe fully in a future life for themselves do ri ae 
that anything will happen to their decayed bodig “conti 
day.’ By the ‘resurrection of the body’ we mean oe ego, it 
personal existence, the real persistence of the St aa 
a sphere of being where ‘body’ in anything @ 
sense can have no place. ‘Flesh and blood cata s ; 
Kingdom of God.’ St. Paul argues from the na es entitle! i 
risen body to our own; he equates the two: 
to reverse the argument. It is indeed a fair on reality 
the disciples held so firmly to their belief Be at the (027 
Resurrection appearances unless they pekeng nless £ a | 
been found empty, and how the belief arose y ae | 
true. But this is a subsidiary question of p wer an 
thinkers to-day find that their belief 1m the Pov wi 
of a personal risen Christ is in no way mi re 
in the physical miracle, which indeed they mb is 2°" i 
rather than a help. To deny the empty aa is 
doctrine, but to re-interpret its implicato 


; 
n With 
hristian 


pect to the Physica 
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i 1911 


at ei: impossible to protest too strongly against une language used 
X oh ia the Bishop of ondon imn a recently published correspondence 
“On ih vith Mr. Thompson on this subject. He writes: 
Oty J do not admit that the phrase ‘the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from - 
art je dead the third day els = being paier prere in any sense which is 
Pees nsistent with His Body having seen corruption like that of an ordinary 
on Fi or that the Christian hope could survive if the miracle were dis- 
By felieved. 
an ma jt may fairly be urged pee such language does quite as much 
‘hey harm and causes quite as much distress to many serious minds 
x the unguarded utterance of extreme critical opinions does to 
Phys others. Again a single quotation on the other side must suffice. 
person | C2208 0 H. Robinson in his Studies in the Resurrection of 
s in Bk Christ brands as ‘singularly foolish’ a widely-read book ‘in 
be which the writer sought to show that the continued existence of 
question Christianity depends upon a belief in an empty tomb.’ 


5 of the So far is this contention from being valid that if a belief in an empty 
partides tomb were no longer to be regarded as indispensable to a belief in the 

reality and genuineness of the Resurrection of Christ, some who are now 
hat bal | amablo to believe in His Resurrection would find it comparatively easy to 
spiritul | doso. 


n to th woe 3 é g 

£ E Or again, while arguing against a theory that the body had been 
Rey removed by the Sanhedrin, he writes : ‘It is however only fair 
cat to point out that the acceptance of this theory is not necessarily 


bi este with a belief in the real objective Resurrection of 
uivalent ues, 


1 peopl à II 
imaginó i With regard to the whole position it is worth while calling 
the kt |, “tion to some recent words of the present Bishop of Oxford :* 


intl |] 
ne l A a whole a free intellectual life is essential to religion. A religion 
egor! tion ae face facts or assimilate all real knowledge becomes a super- 
» And any change in the intellectual atmosphere demands—not a 


fresh r . 
«the |; a revelation but a fresh t} — i 
ent fh | a new intellectual terms. e ich Geel eee 


Christs [In old relic; ; We are all familiar with the peril which besets 
entitle! | orledge gion of becoming fanatical and obscurantist in face of new 
oI Dr, 

o he J il the hae apparently uses ‘creed ’ in the sense of ‘faith,’ but 
pb bit | © obvion ace needs to be presented in new intellectual terms 
vot VO | interp “Y cannot exclude as inadmissible all attempts to 


i mates, or restate the old creeds in which that faith has been 


es J n cons: Again, with direct reference to the points we have 
a bel Be Gn sidering, he writes” : 

em GAO. 
on | tig seems fe criticism seems to be—we do not believe that it is really, 
rele’ 7 l 3 o e—demanding in the name of freedom the negation of the 
pis f «Guardian 

Chures, Quan vember 10, 1911. * Op. cit. p. 18. 1 Ibid. p. 70. 

arterly Review, October 1911, p- 104. ° Ibid. p. 106. 
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miraculous which enters into our fund 
of ur religion. Of the essence of our religion: ; and iş i 
and we believe rightly. Can Christianity ignor ‘the Westeot he ee, 
birth and bodily resurrection and remain Christi, Y mA 
suani y? 
í eful ; 
the best mind, and not merely the ce! one 
intellect, of our time. We believe that neithe a 
claim that its own freedom within its own sphere ; Nor Criticis 
if the basis of historical Christianity in mina io 35 tendere dn 
1 he basis o al Christianity in miraculoy req imposi 
tained. But here is the most anxious point of eE of Gog ia me 
We have not the time to pursue the inquiry here Mporary conto, 


ation; p tity 
el 

r hiy 

x ‘ Narrow) i} ty 

Science ` enti, 


The importance of this pronouncement can hard] 
gerated, when we remember the quarter from whic 
Dr. Gore emphasises his own firm conviction that 
in question are of the essence of Christianity. But 
time he implies that the question is an Open one, and hag m 
been decided once for all; otherwise it would be an insult io i 
best mind of our time to invite it to a most careful examination 
of it. It is the whole position for which we are contending, We 
may have the gravest hesitation in accepting the views of which 
Mr. Thompson’s are an example. Still less do we urge thatthe 
Church as a whole should in any way commit herself to them, « 
even indicate any approval of them. We simply urge that ttè 
questions should not be prejudged, but left open for ‘the mos 
careful examination ’ from every point of view. ; 

Our quarrel with the Bishop of Winchester is that he m 
fact prejudged these questions, and with the Bishop of or 
that he upholds his action in doing so. Yet the latter ia 7 
they require further study and examination. Tt is not ou 
place to quote once more Temple’s words to Tait : jor iso 
so full of difficulties, imperatively demands freedom ie heat) 
dition. To tell a man to study, and yet bid him, un ‘ 
penalties, to come to the same conclusions with 
not studied, is to mock him. If the conclusions are p 
the study is precluded.’ 

There are three possible answ 
The ultimate verdict may be that the roba a | 
and essential to Christianity ; or that they ao ae undani pl i 
not fundamental; or that they are neither wue ivei | 
The convinced believer in Christianity m poss 
refuses to contemplate what is logically a *0° gid 
that the facts are fundamental, but not Pe end ail ae! | 

It is at least conceivable that either the ne; there Ne 

o be the right OF? ipine 
these answers may turn out to Bn aie © f 
a considerable body of serious opinion eneration® p i p” 
second. If so, what verdict will utue o  elbe 
withdrawal of Mr. Thompson’s licenc? 


BS Sas ine. y 
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cs oa assumes something to be of the essence which is in truth 
the Vine only of the accident time will expose its mistake, and new cases 
Gun, vill be added to Mr. Emmet’s black list of authority’s blunders.’ 
€ light considering the almost unbroken record of authority’s mistakes - 
tee in the past, the probability of a further mistake, so long as it acts 
imposi on the same principles, cannot be regarded as altogether negli- 
is mp | gible. Lt isa little difficult to write quite calmly of the Bishop’s 
ntron | oint of view. Tt is as though a judge should say: ‘ We admit 
ihat the Courts have continually been wrong-in cases similar to 
b our's, and it is quite possible we may be wrong now, but authority 
ta must be upheld and we must bear our witness to the claims of 
ou | uth; therefore you are sentenced to penal servitude for an 
To indefinite number of years. If it should turn out that your 
E supposed offence 1s no offence, no doubt you will ultimately be 
ltt t released.” It hardly needs saying that the Bishop of Winchester 
miin is the last man one would accuse of any intentional injustice ; I 
ng, We apologise even for the denial of such a suggestion. The blame 
of hid lies not on the individual, but on the inherent defects of the method 
“hab th employed. It must be remembered that we are not concerned 
thers now with mere authoritative pronouncements or manifestoes, for 
shat th which no one but the authors may be one penny the worse,’ but 
tone with the infliction of a serious punishment.'t We cannot pass 
with a light heart over the possibility of a mistake. The great 
cunt pinciple of English justice is that it is better that many guilty 
f Oslon should escape than that a single innocent man should suffer. 
roes tl | uae this principle rests not merely on consideration for the 
cont ls pete, but on the disastrous effects which a miscarriage of 
P a lce has on men’s respect for law, and on the prestige of the 
„its am | ele authority. We have been reminded of the claims of 
jer ett] War ority of the Church, and of its duty of bearing witness. 
yho bate mercciely because we care about these things, when properly 
scribe mea that we are eager to prevent them from being mis- 
Aithori There can be little doubt that the low estate of Church 
al 15st admitted a the scant regard paid to its witness are due to the 
poth tnt titepat lunders of the past, which have brought both into 
true, W lective ai he Bishop sees in its mistakes ‘signs of the pro- 
ment | cie sistance by which the instinct and reason of the Christian 
en tT boi y peel what is alien to the integrity of its Trust.’ The 
nse ia yew is a little paradoxical. Did the Church really 
| Othe oe authority by attempting to anathematise one whom 
it M Seneration it was to welcome as its Archbishop? Can 
gi) | Tia. 3 
n | R nt dite true, and I hasten to add that the Bishop remarks on the fact 
98 d yews ag ii that in this particular instance the immediate effects are not so 
$ ot al the ey of San be, since Mr. Thompson's position as Fellow and Dean of 
pio Vidi op would ae È untouched. But this is an ESS 3 presumably 
8 who ound to adopt the same course in a case where the 


gi 
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templates the possibility of a mistake. ‘If it [authority] 


© Professional career might be affected. 
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it commend its claim to witness to the Trut 
penalising new points of view, good and A by Tejectin 
of-the'age forces it to accept them? alike 
Let it be repeated once more that we d 
-Church should embrace eagerly every new fi not ask that te 
undoubtedly has its place in Church as in Stat Con 
‘the massive orthodoxy of a Pusey or the ia We | 
(Liddon,’ when the one gives us the Commentar Vigilance o; 
| tho treatise on Eternal Punishment, and the sie on Da 
~{ Lectures on The Divinity of Our Lord. e z the Bany 
Í fonservatism would not conduct its defence ep 7 Whether 
{fit would content itself with the rapier of discu ellectively i 


Í PN eA ussion, and leave o 
the shelf the blunderbuss of authority. We may ask in 


i i 
d whether the real authority of the Church would not gain i 

Wy 
Would not be 


f abandoned its old methods, and whether its witness 
to the sphere 


listened to with greater respèct, if it confined itself 
where it- has a right to speak. 
IV 


Is it possible to indicate very briefly where the true authority 
of the Christian society lies, and the field in which its witnesis | 
really of decisive weight? May we not say that its witnes 
guarantees primarily and completely the facts and experienceso! | 
the religious life, and only secondarily and partially the theologi 
in which those facts clothe themselves? The Dean of St. Patls 
gives us the very phrase we are looking for. ‘The authonly ay 
the Church, rightly understood, is the authority of the redeem 
race, the elect—the stored spiritual experience of hoe | 
The idea harmonises exactly with the stress which modera A | 
logy has come to lay on the reality and validity fe Be estar 
de novo. When in prayer he finds himself in commun 
Higher Power, he can fortify himself a “an that of the 
experience by the remembrance that it agrees my i 
: - elect souls of the race. If, on the other hand, he ae may fa 
| himself, and denies that there is anything to be ma accu | 
refer him ‘to authority ’—the authority paseal o the relig 
$ experience. This authority has a right to speak rai | 
fact which it knows at first-hand; eac 
experience is genuine—adds his quota to th won| 
to swell the crowd of witnesses. Or we po aes explo f 
as that of the Atonement. When we are es ve 
the death of Christ as merely a striking © port by i thot 
sacrifice, we are again and again pulled oE ginning it 
fact that each generation of Coe, something 
St. Peter and St. Paul, has found T and wid B 
authority of their experience, varie 
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ee y decisive ; they witness at first-hand to a fact—the Cross does 
Spiti meow bring to the sinner the sense: of forgiveness and the 
that a, | “ractical power of a new life. But the theological interpretations 
mi | of this fact, found in Articles or Confessions, stand on a different 
Weloge | footing ; they are attempts to analyse and explain the experiencé,. 
nce Fr valuable, no doubt, but partial, inadequate and temporary. 
Daniel The same principle may be applied widely to the Eucharist, 
am a tbe Inspiration of Scripture, to the Incarnation itself. The 
Si Church is the witness to the Resurrection, not because it is in a 
tive] i position infallibly to guarantee by supernatural evidence the 
pr historical accuracy of certain events, but because it can testify 
i by a varied and ever-growing experience to the power of the living 
aini i Christ. On this sort of witness we cannot lay too much stress. 
ld noth | Here, I think, we shall have the Bishop on our side. “The 
e sphere | Church exists to testify ’ to a Person and a Life, rather than to a 
Creed or a Theology. What is the ultimate relation between the 
two? We do not wish to prejudge the answer; it ‘is the most 
anxious point of contemporary controversy.’ We only ask that 
uthority others shall not prejudge it on their side, and that it may be 
itnesis | recognised that more than one answer may be given without 
witness | disloyalty to the common faith. 
jences o The problem of the relationship between Christianity and 
theologi | modern thought is difficult, and requires the most careful handling. 
t. Pauls | Toinsist that on such matters as the place and interpretation of the 
jority | miraculous traditional orthodoxy has said the last word is obsti- 
edeenel nately to shut our eyes to the clear teaching of history, and to 
mity. | deny the abiding presence of the Spirit of God, working through 
psycho many and various channels. The Church has tried the method 
joust | of repression, and by common admission it has failed. Is it not 
he sot Wise enough and strong enough to rest with a consistent and prac- 
D vihi tical faith on the fundamentally Christian principles of liberty, 
y of vi ind the inherent power of truth? The experiment is at least 
to F | Worth a trial. ; 
a j Much will be gained if it can be realised that in the present 
4 A “ntroversy all are at one as to the fundamental facts on which the 
Oe | ~“*l religious life of the Christian rests. Our discussion touches 
ne J the comparatively subsidiary points of the proof, the explana- 
z i gë | at and the logical corollaries of those facts. “The foundations 
i it? 1 tig w Cast down ’ has been the cry of the fearful in every genera- 
am ft a but When the storm has passed away, it is seen that the 
gt Spee have been shaken are not foundations after all. For 
‘oti ultim ord’s seat is in heaven,’ and the real source and the 
“a d he Rec evidences of our Christian faith belong to a region where 
ee “arching winds of criticism cannot penetrate. 
em i 
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“Tux general drift of these remarks will be extr 
and pleasant and friendly, but a few reprovi 
occur in the course of them. I am told, and 
of painting or music should be able to paint a little or play 
piano, but he need not necessarily do it well. Everyone whee 
in the world at all must have manners good or bad, but the a 
of manners need not be assumed to approve of his own, intel 
it is likely that the person more than usually keen to observe 
manners, being more than usually sensitive, should commit many 
faults of his own, from the acuteness of his feelings or from the 
over-subtlety of his efforts to study other people’s. He willbe 
more easily rebuffed, and, in consequence, silent or awkward, he 
will appear heartless to the less sensitive from fear of touching 

_ on what is painful, and so forth. For my part, I awake miserable 
in the night from some reminiscent dream of clumsy or offensive | 
acts or words of mine, and I do not know that I can make thal 
excuse. There is always something of a boomerang about cit: 
cism of manners, but now no reader is justified in assuming al) 
odious self-complacency in me, no acquaintance in turning an 
ironical eye on me when next we meet. Iam only a aa of what 
uc 

he observed in our life generally as hideous and base 18 U 

nately much the same. We revel in stupid mur 

ago the ‘Life Story’ of a wretched girl accuse 
in one of them was advertised, written by her wretche 

mother, as the great attraction of a popular paper: T i 

a much narrower one, being only the English as they a well fllo 

manners and talk of their social life. Even so it ah since tho 

big book, or a row of big books, for that matter: 11 set dow? ” j 

books will never be written by me I may a yo xperien? hat? ji 

notes which reading and a rather widely varied © a or peading || 

suggested to me, even though they be rather a 1 

It is my belief that our manners are more ae ile ) 

than they have ever been, are indeed distin¢ A opeless at a 

credit to us generally. It would be, of eee cannot a 


to prove this conclusively and directly. 


emely Comfortabl, 
ng Criticisms Must | 
believe, that a critic 
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number of agreeable remarks and contrast them with less agree- 
able conversations preserved for us, and if one could the method 
gould be fallacious. What I propose to do is to examine the 
causes which I think have produced the changes for the better in 
which I believe, to show how probable it is they should havé 
roduced such changes, and invite you to recollect your reading 
in memoirs and novels and plays of manners, and look about you 
and compare. I think you will then agree with me. We shall 
ramble about a good deal, excusably, I hope, since this article is. 
a collection of notes and not a scientific treatise, and we shall 
jive now and then beneath the ‘surface of appearances, and pos- 
sibly—for this is my ambition—bring back with us a little pearl 

worth finding, a suggestion, to wit, for the quality in our social 

divilisation which distinguishes it from others, and for which, if 

we are to be overwhelmed and perish, the world would do well 

to mourn our disappearance. I see in fancy an arching of foreign 

eyebrows, but let the foreign reader bear with me to the end. 

Let me first remove one obstacle to belief. Old people very 
often tell us that manners were better when they were young, and 
we, observing what charming manners the old people themselves 
have, are apt to think they must be right. It is an illusion. Old 
people have good manners because they are old, not because their 
manners were better than ours when they were young. They 
are no longer obsessed as are young people with their own passions 
and ambitions, and they have learned tolerance and to be merely 
amused by extravagant opinions, or if they have not their preju- 
dices sit prettily on them. In every generation it is a common 
saying that manners have grown worse, and it is absurd to ask us 
to believe that they have progressively deteriorated since the 
days when people called one another bad names, and fought on 
the spot over a difference in opinion. Old people, too, are often 
referring to a different standard or principle, as when they com- 
plain of a lack of reverence in children towards their elders, not 
erine that the spirit of comradeship may be just as good a 
ae as the spirit of discipline. As an ageing person myself, I 
hink it far more agreeable, and trust that my age at least will 
never be reverenced. But let us now get into the thick of the 
main subject. 
be Manners are of the head and the heart. Perfect manners can 

only of both, because occasions there must be in social life when 
ai ae is not a sufficient guide. A clever person with little or 
à aioe be better mannered as a Tule if he takes pains than 
as he ig ured person with little or no head ; but when he falls, 
betrays pretty sure to fall some time, his selfishness or irritation 
A ae ng him, he falls with a thud. Indeed, it is curious to 

e how often very clever people, with every reason to 
: $a2 
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conciliate those about them, offend fr 
ence--to others’ feelings, or brutal ene ee bad nature, indi | 
your clumsy, well-meaning fellow dey a Wherea te 
not both fool and prig really minds, and sa nobody 
after his apology, which usually makes the bites him the fie 
Tam sorry to say I cannot pretend for a need Cr Worse, Noy 
have been gaining in intelligence. The a P ie Engi 
strong the other way. We are not what w ERS 8 
-which we once had a special aptitude, and d 
only for the briefest moment, at the mental quality of o f, though 
papers and novels. Consequently it is, improbab] NT popular | 
least, that examples of exquisite fine breeding shoul wo 
frequent than they were. That must be, say what : be mo 
affair partly of intelligence, of quick perception, ima nate = 
gift of the right word, with something of humour ee | a 
enjoyment is to be complete. I may say that the exten 
know are nearly all of men, and somebody says that saa is 
a male speciality : I would rather say that intellect in a woman is 
apt to be a little too conscious and proud of itself. I have read in 
the ingenious Mr. Chesterton that all men have bad manners 
except those under the immediate influence of women, who are the 
exemplars and guardians of manners, and I think he is altogether 
wrong. They may take it as an amende (or they may not—I am 
not at all sure) that the most perfect manners known to me are 
possessed by a woman, but she also has very rare gifts of perception 
and humour. Such fineness of breeding, however, in woman o 
man, must be rare, just as fine painting or poetry is mre, bat 
moreover it needs some hard trial of circumstance before it can 
be surely known; it is rare now, and I think it always Wa rate, 
It is not the theme of this article, which deals with a more ae 
matter—the pleasant manners which are all the better fo a 
intelligence, but are mainly based on friendliness and f fi 
And it is quite certain that we English are a kinder peoP® 
we were. That is proved by many things. The wo 
history is the treatment of factory-workers, especially arity; the 
and children, in the beginning of our industrial pone i Out 
treatment may be hard still, but it is no longer 10 ree 4 
care for the sick and old, and our attitude ie Pernes è 
offenders against the law prove the change. Guy bs ipo 
solicitude for children run into an unwholesom® ne jld £2 i f 
here and there, but think of the unfortunate -gisappe™” 
Every middle-aged person must have noticed E it 
brutality in our dealings with the other eae obser?” tho 
doubt at all we are kinder all round- eS xindnes? 2 a 
say that we are softer all round, and that this and endt i 
agreeable side of it, the other being loss of coura 
ra y $ CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar “ay 
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dJ manhood. ‘When Britain set the world ablaze, in good 
y George’s glorious days,’ we were harsher and hardier: 
p Well, we may be softer, and if so, it is a pity, but that`has 
nothing to do with kindness, for in civilised peoples the bravest 
men are nearly always the gentlest. In any case we are kinder, 
and it is inevitable that the fact should appear in our ordinary 
social intercourse. And surely and obviously it does so. Do but 
remember not only the rows and scrimmages of olden days, but 
the rude encounters of the ‘ wits’ in more recent times, the in- 


cessant effort to ‘score’ at any cost to somebody else’s feelings. - 


The idea of social intercourse seems to have been a hostile 
encounter or competition ; it is now, or is becoming, as it should 
be, an occasion merely of mutual pleasure. If the ‘art of conver- 
sation,’ which is alleged to be dead, involved necessarily all the 
competitive rudeness and snubbing of which one reads, the mono- 
logues and breezes, I should rejoice at its decease, but, of course, 
it did not necessarily involve them. One who was considered, and 
rightly, as of the very best talkers of our time, was remarkable, 
even more than for his own wit, for the skilful sympathy with 
which he appealed to and drew out the previously silent: he is 
dead, alas! but he would be only middle-aged were he still with 
us. That is the true model, and I think it is followed uncon- 
sciously more often than it was. And even when there is no 
occasion for it, when there is no predominant wit but everyone is 
talking, well or not, happily together, I would rather by far be of 
that company than of one when the most brilliant talker you like 
Was exercising his wit at the expense of a butt who did not enjoy 
it, Would not you also? The mere monologist, however clever, 
is universally voted a bore among us : the wit who wanted to crush 
people, like Samuel Rogers, we simply would not tolerate. All. 
this is because we are kinder, and whether it means that we are 
less brilliant or not, it certainly means that we are better- 
mannered. 

This point is as good as another at which to dispose of the 
objection that our conversation is rough because it is so full of 
chaff and slang. It really is not an absolute rule that formality 
and punctilio imply good manners. There are occasions, no doubt, 
When these are necessary, and when chaff would be offensive, but 

ey are rare, happily, and the occasions are more numerous when 
Baty would be even more offensive, because it would be 
Gas You must pass this truism, because it may serve to 
of “ae a vague but prevalent idea, that various societies we read 

7 Ich had more forms and ceremonies than ours therefore had 
rae Manners. The contemporary English might be the better, 
“2p8, for a little more ceremony in public: a little more hat- 


Taj a 
SEAE , for instance, when men enter a shop served by women, 
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or enter a ees yond do them no harm 
monies of our ancestors often went with BR 
ness.” In the old plays, where everyone i 
‘humble servant, what rude things they said | A Veryone ` 
_ were always sweeping their hats with a profo me 
3 und þ o 
quently dashed them in one another’s faces TAA not infre, 
familiarity, may be well or ill timed. But assured] ormality, like 
, best, the salt of conversation. It is a mistake to 7 chaff 18, atits 
[is a modern invention, because it is a natural peeo that it 
Jamong friends, and one finds it scattered everywhere a ee 
You find it in Plato’s dialogues, in the letters to Gent lilo 
in the jokes of the Regency—where it was very poor os ely, 
It is theaccusers of our manners, however, who alle ote 
distinguishes our time especially, and we will accept their i, : 
tion. The more chaff of the right sort the better, sa ‘ a 
bridges gaps in acquaintance, it produces an aime of 
Intimacy more quickly than anything else, and even when it is 
barren it fills with a fair appearance the place of the wit which js 
lacking. Like everything else, it may be used excessively, and 
it is a bore when some of us would argue seriously ; but that isa 
defect of intelligence, not of manners. So with slang. Slangis 
a bore when people will use the same word or phrase of it to 
express anything, but there again it is intelligence, not manners, 
that is at fault. Slang in itself, which most often is simply anew 
or revived metaphor, seems to me rather preferable as an oma- 
ment of speech to the oaths of our ancestors, though I am no 
pronounced enemy of oaths, either. Here, again, I am set of i 
a tangent, like Sterne, and would there were more resemblances: 
—in regard to oaths. Swearing is said to be an occasionally ot 
sive feature of modern manners, being used, that 18, Ale 
should not be used. If that be true I fancy the explanation a 
this. Among themselves our males—I hope I do not te a 
associates—do not object to strong language when they ae 0 
a9 another fairly well. They avoid it instinctively 1 pee 
-* ladies. But some ladies, in these days, like their 0 an 
ze do not object to it either, and even use it themselves, 


v 
Š hos ear 
of course, there are no bad manners in the men W 
ma 


le mind, h 
ts instinctive 
ord may °° 


limits, because nobody is annoyed. The 
may grow confused by this licence and lose 1 
in the matter, and so an occasional stray W may êP 

unawares and unfortunately. The same explanatio ener 
to a story or joke offensive to the propriety of the One heats 7 

and told to an unhappily chosen audience 12 ! i ‘uoh things. 
a complaint now and then. But I do not m Jess formali 
happen, and they are but a small affair: - - op, what 
‘one side, more chaff and slang on the © g stric 


; AE : ‘ rove 
but that as our social civilisation uP 
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nd less needful, and natural fun and emphasis can have freer 


u e 
A 9 Chaff and slang make for ease and friendliness, and these, 
a all, are the basis of good manners. ot 


Jn this connexion there may as well be a separate paragraph 
„bout the manners of the young and adolescent. I have just read, 
again an essay of Mr. Max Beerbohm, in which he attacks quite 
bitterly the manners of contemporary young women. Well, I 

years older than he, and have arrived at a time of middle 


am some í ed 
life at which one 1s not apt to be a harsh critic of young women. 


J am sure, however, that he is far happier in the company of ` 


contemporary girls than he would have been with those of 1820, 
whose manners he eulogises so wistfully. In one respect I agree 
with him. Itis a pity that the teaching of a graceful deportment 
should have gone out of fashion—I mean in the matter of moving 
and sitting, and so forth. I have in mind a lady who was taught 
those arts by Taglioni, and whose movements certainly shame the 
girls of the period. But when it comes to conversation the girls 
of this period, being more individual and articulate, are a world 
more interesting than those of a hundred years ago, who would 
have bored Mr. Beerbohm to death, and I question if their 


' manners are not better also. They are sometimes too brusque 


and downright: that is a fault of self-conceit, and theirs is more 
respectable than their ancestresses, because it comes from a good 
opinion of their own wits and perceptions, and not from infallible 
maxims and views laid down for them. Downrightness, too, 
shows interest. I would far rather that a girl who disagreed with 
me were to say, as nowadays she might say, ‘ Oh, that’s frightful 
tot!’ and proceed to argue vehemently, than that she should give 
me a frigid ‘Indeed! I fear I cannot agree with you,’ and change 
the subject. The former, in my opinion, would be the better 
mannered of the two. As for the very young men, Mr. Beerbohm 
rightly condemns their slouching and inattention to appearances, 
which compulsory military service, as I hope, will cure in them. 
T do not find anything to complain of in their attitude to myself : 
rather the contrary, indeed, since it seems to me less aloof and 
retiring than ours was twenty years ago, to men of my age. Mr. 
Beerbohm arraigns their casual carriage towards girls of their 
own age, but I will explain how that happens, and why he should 
è easy about it, a little later; there is a more creditable reason 
h an the numerical preponderance of women in England to which 
18 driven. We must now go back to the causes. 
i TN increasing kindness and humanity of the English, then, 
ani € to be the chief cause, perhaps, of their greater ease and 
ai ai in society. That is a good cause, and. operates 
Sether in a good manner. There is another cause which may 
® good or bad, but which-operates sometimes through the less 
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fine qualities of poor humanity, 
fluidity of our classes, which is a comm 
tion: We are mixed up socially every day .: 
reater freedom. It is true t -oy With 
greater freedom ue that certain lo 
„emerging from our economic circumstances omy ob 
will form a real caste. I hope that will not a 
not dealing with the future, I may di 
What the manners of such an avowed plutocracy w e 
I do not know, and with all my optimism would rath oul 
- M. Anatole France’s prophecies in his Iles des bee er 
encouraging. For the present, if we are sore E Were mt 
cracy it is good enough to mask its authority in son a a plato. 
and does not prevent the fluidity of classes I spoke ; ‘ n ms 
rigid caste system the manners of each caste may hel nad Ca 
itself, and are less likely to be good as between canis mda 
The family party—I had written ‘ happy family,’ but vinta 
its duels and divorces it was hardly that—the family party whe 
formed the English aristocracy in Horace Walpole j 
Fox’s time was certainly easy, and was very tolerably amiable, I 
should think, in its internal manners; the country gentry were 
rather rough ; the middle classes were stiff and dull, as until lately 
they remained; the lower orders were distressingly brutal. The 
manners of superior caste to inferior caste I am sure were of an 
extreme arrogance and patronage on the whole. Well, these 
distinctions have been continuously losing their significance, 
though convenience still enforces the invidious use of them in 
. writing. The aristocracy has still much power, but it is also 
partly an element of the plutocracy and partly an illusion ; nobody 
could perform the tiresome task of defining the middle classes; the 
lower orders, bad as their economic condition is often, nevada 
also, scant cause to envy those who aforetime were the mia 
diate superiors, and so far as social life goes, do gaim a ag i 
from the lip homage paid fo equality. And the wile rid in 
og being mixed up, though social distinctions remain ote classes 
vl _ the lower than in the higher strata. Now, when t 
first began to mingle there must have been a 8 ea side: 
patronising manner and conceit, and giving of ae gerviliti 
and a great deal of unsocial watchfulness and degra is impos 
on the other. Snobbishness in any ordinary 856P% arri 
3 DE 5 : hen the 
in a rigid caste system: it gets its head W Tah 7 
broken down. As time has gone on, however: < rty ki ane 
one thing with another, a great improvement g noble—* 
and humanity, as I said, but partly a reason ler i 
ing power and stability on one side, 
power on the other. Let me illustrate. | ce of 2 
or so, an average duke made the acquaintan 


ot happen 
sregard. the and ag Tq 
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Ater Mr Smith, J am sure his manner, however affable, was patronis- 
TM | -otoan extent which would be extremely unpopular now, while 
p i Gmith was generally diffident and obsequious in a degree 
Se which made pleasant intercourse impossible. But the average 
ich | duke to-day is aware, I feel pretty sure, that dukes are not quite 
am what they were, that he is in a way on his trial, and had best be 


conciliatory on the whole; while this unknown Mr. Smith may 
turn out to be a remarkably important fellow. The wide and 
constantly changing mixture involves much ignorance about 


predecessor was, to begin with, and then if, unlike you and me, 
he has not humanity enough to take his duke simply, without 
worrying about the dukedom, he is probably anxious above all 
things—thanks to the anti-snob satirists—to dissimulate his 
gnobbishness, and if he makes a mistake it is probably in the 
direction of an inverted snobbishness, of a too easy familiarity. 
So here and in a thousand like cases qualities not the noblest in 
us work on the whole for a comfortable sociality. Of course I 
know that the worst manners on the face of the earth belong to 
those successfully aspiring snobs who are short-sighted enough 
to slight their old acquaintances, or to snobs who are afraid that 
too great intimacy, or even association, with people (infinitely 
their betters, very likely) not in favour with the common world 
may prejudice their own miserable ambitions. But these, I 
sincerely hope and believe, are rare exceptions whom a more 
enlightened community will merely push into a lethal chamber 
on the first offence. On the whole, when snobbishness is at all 
illuminated by intelligent self-interest it works for conciliation 
and Bonhomie in the sphere of manners. . . . In the mixture 
of classes, again, manners have filtered down, inevitably, and 
those of the upper classes used certainly to be better, because 
more natural and less embarrassed, than those of the classes 
technically beneath them. ‘There are people who are annoyed 
by a lack of deference toward them in shops and so forth. I 
cannot sympathise with them, and I believe that real dignity 
seldom fails of respect. The manners of class to class, not only 
te €qual social intercourse, but in all the occasions of service, 
te infinitely more agreeable than they were. Even the suddenly 
ee learn by observation that a de haut en bas manner to 
of TR shopkeepers is not the best. And what young man 
o on would dream in these days of calling his valet 
: Cundrel ’ and ‘rascal,’ as was the common custom afore- 
aa if we believe the books and plays? I am told that in this 
aa at least, of our attitude towards technical inferiors, we 
x “criticised English may be favourably compared with some 
es abroad. That a real democracy exists anywhere may be 
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doubted. But an apparent democracy by makj wu 
form in manners tends vastly to improve th Ng fora oH 
good model for imitation, which fortunately Hen then foll 
possessed. y we English ul wis 
This slight comparison brings me to one of or ; i } 0 
to that dive below the surface of which T 6 cater Significa or 
i spoke at the 5 Dee, sbo 
to the pearl I fondly hope may be found thers © beginning 
truly believe, have ‘rounded Cape Turk’ at lasi © English 7 Et 
; best of them have done so, and if that js the samt at least the x 
‘surely our English civilisation has achieved somethi Indeed, then J ag 
There is the Mussulman attitude to women, T see Of itsom | oth 
with it; travellers have told me that it promotes i quarrel poi 
happiness of the greatest number; I daresay it does Eo the 
the attitude of chivalry, or of idealised chivalry fi nA DiR 
4 . . x 5 p Je en x 
quarrel with that either when it is genuine, for then jt h, 4 


beautiful thing. As an attitude of a man to a woman there may | ch 
be found in it the deepest happiness known to us, our stronget | ore 
instincts and our least petty and selfish qualities of the spirt ab 
working together. I count him wise who worships what he fink | 
kindest and sanest and finest in humanity; I count him most my 
happy if he finds that in a woman; I count the cynic who calls | ce; 
him the mere dupe of sex a fool. But that attitude I praiseas | to 
one of a man to a woman, the fruit of deep and intimate expeti: | ob 
ence, and only so can it be approved by sense as well as sentiment. | wc 
As an attitude of men to women generally it is rarely genume, | m 
and then it is a beautiful folly ; it is more often a sham, and one | le 
remembers that when the sentimental worship of women k 
most popular with us the usage of women in factories wis ha 3 
ERIN vile. There is a third attitude, that professed by ae À 
i Western civilisation, as to beings free to think and act for 


f Te does mt f th 
selves, and worthy of attention on equal terms. mowing ot th 
exclude the saner chivalry, and the man, happy ™ "ate | to 
woman whose welfare is more to him than his ee rat easily f he 
is in a real sense devoted, is precisely the man uy n of ration | 4 
can treat the other women of his world m 2 i session of the | u 
friendship and acquaintance, with no perpetual Wise followed | th 
sex. The road of progress which Western n we peljeve Üf | i 
regard to women may be in one sense 4 ran i old, 24 ‘a i > 
story of their position in the Germanic oe jes-long tbr a | a 
re-assertion of our racial spirit after its Cen i tust 1 a @ t 
to alien influences and authority. St. EE oe, In 0 Ft | i 
mention the fact without offence—was an 4 pe dit ‘ an | 
we have followed that road for a long me 7 Bastern is i 

T 


to hope for a return : there is the patio 
here is the moving Western : we m 


Tn other countries as well as in 


or ' 


| 1911 


| «ise lead 


t f should h 
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ed, and I do not know that ours is distinguished by any 
in respect to material equalities and opportunities for 
That subject is beset with the gravest difficulties, and 
ely it is quite beside my purpose to discuss it. If women 
ave votes, if they should hold importantly responsible- 
f wives should labour in factories—these questions let 
others dispute. They are doing so with much heat, and as it 
gems to me, with much disposition to ignore the essential: I 
agree with the ‘advanced’ party in some respects, disagree in 


follow 


0 en. 
jortunat 


sitions G 1 


others, as MY customary fate is in most discussions. My special - ` 


int is that in social life, in the attitude of men to women as 


| they talk and take their social pleasures together, we English 


have gone, and gone wisely, beyond the other peoplesof the 
West in a sincere respect and friendliness which has nothing to 
do with sex. J mean that the most amiable of us accept and 
show that we accept our women friends on their merits as social 
creatures simply. Heaven forbid I should affirm that we. have 
abolished the indirect consequences of sex. Most miserable then 
were we to have lost so much of the savour and fun of life. For 
my part I should think most of the charm of social life gone if I 
ceased to prefer a reasonably attractive woman as a companion 
toa man of equal conversational gifts. I mean that we are not 
obsessed by sex, are not always thinking of it in regard to the 
women we meet. It is very likely indeed that the reader knows 
more of foreign people than I, and I am very sorry if his know- 
ledge will not support me. All I can say is that such experience 
and reading and indirect knowledge as I have convince me that 
the Latin civilisation has never really gone beyond regarding 
Women from the sexual view only. Of course that does not 
appear too openly or offensively among well-bred people. But 
the man of the Latin civilisation—which of course is wider than 
the so-called Latin races—seems to me, in his social intercourse, 
to be dominated entirely by the fact whether or no the women 
he meets attract him as women. Within’ the range of their 
ĉivilisation other people may be more civilised than we : in this 


| attitude to women I believe we have extended civilisation beyond 


xe] 


F old range, have achieved or are achieving something new : 
ee I think, if we have no time given us to improve on the 
Bey cent: Meredith said that true comedy began only when 
tes admitted to a social equality ; social civilisation, I 
terete only perfect where that equality is real, and. where, 
nn re, a fact which after all is irrelevant to social occasions no 
= dominates them. 
a all this I have written perhaps a little too absolutely, but 
18 cert 18 s0 it was to make my point with reasonable brevity. St 
ey far from me to accuse my countrymen of a priggish 
lon of natural feelings in society, of imperceptiveness or 
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dulness before physical beauty in wome 
others, a charm which is distinctiy n 


must first engage the attention of natural n > put 
most often continue to hold the first place in ie Very wher to] 
. ‘do not—the amiable of us—allow them t 1S regard, enc 
equality of attitude in social life, which weet Pe o wh 
to their possessor as well as to others. I aa Would be 
no attractive woman of cosmopolitan expires k, O—and vij Jas 
that their possessor, consulting an English Ke SUpPort mey. Ve 
` would have a greater certainty of his repressed er or doctor, mg 
they might excite and attending strictly to pa the Emotions i 
she were consulting his foreign colleagues. Ih casa than r 
To put it roughly, we make love when we make EN pa © 1 t 
not make half love on inappropriate occasions, ide. Do wi 


. . c l iti 
manners. That at least is our intention, and when PA a he 
Short i 


of it we are criticised. A deeper philosopher than I may find 
some inner cause in our nature for the change. We are not less 
philoprogenitive than other men. Is it not possible, indeed, thy | 
a constant preoccupation with sex is more likely to fritter aah ae 
real passion than to strengthen it? But I will leave the matter . a 
there : after all, I remind myself that, whatever our social merits, 
we are prudes in our reception of public utterances, and tha 
I am not writing a scientific treatise. . . . Whatever usen | o 
cause may produce this change or advance, its effect on ow | ty 
manners is obviously great. Dried up is the perpetual stremo | 4, 
personal compliments in which we were wont to paddle, al | 4 
which other nations use more or less copiously still. T fest ov 
excellent grandfathers were often clumsy at the business, a | 
am sure that contemporary Frenchmen are skilful and a z th 
it, but I think our custom is the more comfortable even Ww 


3 


a7 
could be as witty as they. It must surely be @ p ce | 5 
beautiful woman with brains that her face should nerea “atos i 
for granted, even as those ladies among us who are pi He thet | 
resent the reporting of their clothes to the oan wit | 
speeches. Then, too, in the day of personal co they? | in 
was done about the plain and unattractive Women", pt | T 
left out it was invidious; if they were brought 12 r a Ob | h 
insincere, and therefore (I should imagine) Be q n ir 
ours is the more comfortable course. No e o N 
friendly attitude may err on the side of roughn un a 
know when our attitude of absolute equality id be, , 
it may be to foreign ladies, and is, and shon i 


i ung 
of any country. Mr. Beerbohm rightly ee 
are too off-hand, but I trust I have shown 111 pe call’ 


ma he | 
rom a better cause than he supposed, > X ge, but ae 
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Jo , surely the risk of meeting with it is a small price for women 
liti bu ay if they are relieved from an insincere and tiresome defer- 
„a p 4 They will not miss, in consequence, any of the real homage 
n hich is reserved for their private ears. 
si | © guch are the causes which in my opinion have produced in the” 
niai last generation or so, and more particularly in the last twenty 
vil ars, a very great improvement in our English manners, render- 
e ing them far more natural and easy and agreeable. That they 
Cor, a sometimes rough T have admitted, but I do not admit that 
ton they are rougher in a bad sense than they were, believing that ~ ; 
an yf | formality can go hand-in-hand with great essential roughness to 
dy, | other people’s feelings. I wonder how far the reader has agreed 
ie ty vith me in all this. If only a little or not at all, I should like to 
til hear his objections and reason with him. He may be under an 
a historical illusion. I think the pretty ceremonies with which we 
a } credit the past are greatly extended by tradition, especially by 
ta stage tradition. A certain sedateness and gravity of culture, for 
te, example, may well have distinguished the Court of Charles the 
ste First, but that may have been lost before the Restoration in the 
sis turmoil and camp-life of the Civil War, and yet the second Charles 
thal remarked to a remonstrating bishop that ‘ Your martyr swore 
i, twice as much as I.’ People of exceptionally fine breeding (like 
a Charles the Second himself) shine in history, but we must not 
“vt take their manners as typical. Or, again, the reader may be 
nal thinking of the whole interest of society, and confuse social 
a attitudes and manners with the intellectual content of our talk. 
w That very possibly, I fear probably, has declined, but he must 
lal not be misguided by brilliant exceptions here, too, or believe 
ive that society in general ever talked as it talks in Meredith’s 
rh vane Thackeray with his accurate ear for banalities is his 
ken f ter guide. Or he may be misled by modern discomfort, by 
tos k foe hurrying from place to place which is the result of our 
eit | ae vaunted inventions. I quite agree with him that this is an 
shat aed stupid phase of civilisation, and I trust it will pass 
rele Re n people discover that it is pleasanter to stay for three weeks 
atl) | one place than to pay seven different visits of three days each. 
ce at does affect manners evilly in so far as the older plan of 
al spitality made for serenity and familiarity : they have improved 
| Wepite of ; : sy ; . 
ould d a eof it. That is a trivial thing, however, and I am reminded 
5 | edie may be triviality to spare in this article already- The 
HE) ggas reeled a good deal of it, T think, but I trust that some 
oT wig ion of what is not trivial has somehow been involved. T 
ee Ren the beginning, however, that it was not a scientific 
nat 186, i 
pif G. S. STREET. 
ple 
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WILL CHINA BREAK yp; 


AmonG the world-wide symptoms of unrest a 
the rebellion in China, affecting, as it does 
human race, is the most important in its far 
Day by day we hear of the accession of different provinces to th 
revolutionary propaganda, and it would appear as if not al 
the Manchu dynasty, but the monarchical system that hoe 
shape or another lasted for thousands of years is about to be E 
away. as lightly as thistle-down is blown before a gentle ve 
at a moment’s notice, and without previous agitation among A 
unlettered and peculiarly conservative population of 400,000,00, 
Before we lightly accept this outcome of the present situation 
it will be well to consider in broad lines the grave internal trouble 
that China has overcome in the past, and the conditions under 
which the mass of the Chinese people live in the present. 
The modern history of China practically begins with the Hau 
dynasty, B.c. 206 to A.D. 220, during which Canton, Fu-kien ani 
Yunnan were added to the empire, and Szechuen was colonised, 
followed by the T’sin dynasty from A.D. 265 to 419; a 
succession of short-lived dynasties established by success Sahih 
turers the T’ang dynasty was founded, 618-907, during W sae 
the way, at the siege of Tai-yuen, cannon were used in ee wt 
that threw stone shot of 12 Ib. 300 paces. After a sor alate 
dynasties and general anarchy the Sung dynasty wes T i 
in 960-1126, but were displaced by the Manchu Tartars, preset 


t the present Moment 
about a quarter of th 
-reaching possibilities, 


ful adven- 


; ‘er the 
who compelled the Chinese to shave their heads aa allow # 
fashion ; hence the custom of all Chinese rebels 1 
hair to grow in its natural manner. frst © 


The founder of the succeeding Ming °Y! 4 
Buddhist priest, then rebel-soldier, and ultimately pe est 
commander, when, having driven out t 
lished his capital at Nankin, and founc 
from 1368 to 1628, the period having 18 © ide on À 
uprisings, the last Emperor committing een sought 
a Tartar chieftain. The aid of the Manchus ‘ng for fort 
“the usurper, which they did after a contest 18 


ded a dynes S ats 
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yg) 

J themselves established the Ts'ing dynasty in 1644, the 
Bont representative of which is the infant Emperor, whose 
iny now hangs in the balance. f 


Jt must not be assumed, therefore, that China has reached her 
present P i 7 
contrary, for over two thousand years the eighteen great pro- 
vinces that now form the ‘ Middle Kingdom,’ exclusive of Man- 
churia and Mongolia, have been conquered and reconquered, 
concentrated and separated from time to time, so that Chinese 


se aga proverb ‘ Long divided we unite, long united we divide.’ - 


phere were serious rebellions in 1661, in the reign of the Emperor 
Kang-hi, when four provinces, and in 1796, in Kiaking’s reign, 
when twelve provinces revolted, and three hundred cities were des- 
troyed ; and the Mohammedan rising in 1856 cost the lives of many 
thousands. But the gravest crisis in the modern history of China 
was the Taeping rebellion. The Southern Chinese have never 
freely accepted the Manchu rule, and in the provinces of Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung various secret societies inimical to the Govern- 
ment, including the well-known and influential Triad Society, 
have long existed. The result of our early war with China, in the 
complete success of our military operations, had shaken the belief 


| in the power of the Manchus, and in 1851 Hung Seu Tsuen, a 


native of Kwangtung, who had attracted to his propaganda several 
thousand followers, raised the standard of rebellion and pro- 


| claimed his intention to expel the Manchus and establish the 


‘Taeping,’ or native dynasty of Universal Peace. The rebellion 


| began by capturing some villages and ravaging the country, as 


usual in Chinese troubles. They swept from village to village, 
city to city, province to province, leaving desolation behind them, 
and gathering an immense army, with which the various cities 
Were garrisoned, until at length it was computed that the Tien 
Wang, or Heavenly King, which title Hung Seu Tsuen had 


| adopted, had at his command between four and five hundred 


a ‘ 
A : or disciplined than the rebels to oppose them, but the 


ad the best of the game. They lived on plunder, and their 


| ‘thousand men. He had adopted a blasphemous parody of Chris- 


a as the basis of a system controlled by him and fve friends 
iste he had associated with him as rulers, with kingly titles, 
a or a time his supposed Christian principles attracted the 
any of some missionaries. 
1853 he Taepings captured Hankow in 1852 and Wuchang in 
inn ee they accumulated much loot and provisions, and 
arch down the Yangtze river, where they captured Nankin m 
establie and _Massacred 30,000 Manchus; there Tien Wang 
‘shed his court. The Chinese Government, which had no 
êr standing army, sent Imperial troops probably no better 
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K leaders and disbandment of the force, showet 
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approach to the large cities set in motion 
ments, who looked forward with confide 
and excesses. 
From this period the Taepings held possessi 
ty-five a gh Nan i 


all iene 

a urbu 

nce toan orgy pa gl 
Oot} ul 


ference. Their hordes marched over sixteen of th es in ci | 
vinces, and even threatened Pekin ; their comma à k bteen ii i 
in strategical ability to those of the Tae CrS Were co 
troops, and they were joined by some European re Provincia i 
` they drew supplies of arms and munitions of Wa ee wi d 
The Imperial Government laboured under the A Vaen Ib 
the semi-independent position allowed to the vicerons ee 00 
whom looked upon other viceroyalties as practi ae wi 
countries with whose fate they had but little concern Wik la 
departure of the devastating hordes over their own borders a i. 
rested content, and considered it no duty on their part to assist fi j si 
neighbouring viceroy whose province was being attacked, 4 | 7 
matters continued, foreign countries preserving strict neutrality; A 
until the Taeping General Chung Wang proceeded to attack a 
Shanghai. The various concessions were put in a state of defene, | i 
and a large volunteer force embodied. The attack was madean | 4. 
repulsed. i 
A wanton attack upon our boats at Wompoa at length deter | w 
mined the French and English admirals to take action, ada | jy 
series of operations were undertaken. In 1860 a fore Oe a 
foreigners, Manilla men and others, was raised by Ward and w 
Burgevine, two American soldiers of fortune, and paid ya p 
Chinese merchants. Chinese were also enlisted. This force, W i u 
had named itself the ‘ Ever Victorious Army,’ did go P i 
and ultimately reached the number of 5000. In 1967 cond f o 
Ward was killed. At the time Colonel Forester Wit H wi 
command. He declined the command, which ye ne | o 
Burgevine. The latter was unpopular with the with wos f C 
chants who paid the force, and with Li Hung Chang, o Genel f p 
troops it wa rati tation being mace” dw a 
roops it was operating. Representatiol e applet | 
Staveley, then in command of the British peat: was asus Ie 
permission to lend an English officer : Burgevidt oyal M“ f o 


by the Chinese authorities, and Captain Holland, ur Ministe i 
was placed in command pending instructions "force 
Sir James Bruce. On receipt of his approva __ who from 
March 1863 handed over to Major Gordon, |” 
ciplined a 


the des 


qualities as a leader and a man that sho : 
‘until his abandonment to a hero’s dea 


` 


sei 


1 VPE CHINA BRAAK TPR om" — 4105 
„ advance tO attack Yesing, after the taking of Suchow, they 
ed the people in the villages in the last stage of starvation and 
ibe the flesh of those who had died, ope 
his was the condition of Southern China at the close of the 
| qaeping rebellion, which had dasted for fourteen years and is 
computed to have cost the lives of over twenty-two millions of 
people: eA he eee ih : 
This was but forty-six years ago, and from the accounts we 
may estimate the probable procedure of a general uprising, should 
it take place. ‘There is some reason to believe that the Boxer ° 
conspiracy also was originally aimed at the Manchu dynasty, but 
was afterwards turned against the foreigners, who are as unpopu- 
iar with the mass of the Chinese people as they ever have been. 
The immediate origin of the present movement was the oppo- 
sition to the foreign loan for the construction of the Szechuen 
railway, but this was only a symptom of the feeling that railways 
built by foreign loans and under foreign control are a danger to 
the aspiration of young China for development uncontrolled from 
without. Numbers of Chinese students have visited and studied 
inJapan, Europe and the United States, and a large proportion 
regard the republican as the ideal form of government. The 
Western learning is recommended as a means to an end, but it 
would be a hardy assumption that the end aimed at is such free 
intercourse with foreigners as obtains among the nations of more 
advanced civilisation. ‘China for the Chinese ’ is a fine ery with 
which one instinctively sympathises, but the new wine ferment- 
ing in old bottles has yet to produce certain definitions that are 
unsettled. What China? Is it Monarchical China or Republi- 
can China? Is it to be one great republic or eighteen republics? 
The two Kwangs (Kwangiung and Kwangsi) have already pro- 
claimed their republic and ‘clected’ their President at Canton. 
Ate these provinces, free and independent, to arrange their 
own customs? and, if so, what is to become of the Imperial 
Customs as guarantee for Chinese foreign loans? Is cach inde- j 
ai, eee to appoint a representative to foreign Con 
ae o deal direct with foreign powers respecting the many 
es of friction that arise from time to time? If on the 


—— 


A 

Ea hand China means a federation of independent aa 

Most E president, bow is the latter to be selected? 3 
oat ive minds in China are the Southerns, but they are no 
lites, and Canton would have but a poor chance of seeing one f 
a in that position. To a native of Chi-li a Cantones is i 
thy iia Ener than a Manchu. This was h ees 
Settlemen EE the Boxer troubles, W hen a num ar o see 
ae ed upon me in Hong Kong, in great distress on l 


: | ; A T 
a of their sons who were at the Chinese University in 
OL. LXX—No, 418 1B 
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Tientsin. They said that their sons Were cone: 
and could only show ‘themselves abr Dsidered fo: 

road at the risk of Orig, | 


They begged me to use my good offices ; ! ; Be 

sent down, and were popen to roy ae the Youn Ma of 

. chartered. I telegraphed to our Consul gin oia Ship a y 

to that amount, who kindly chartered a A ae “arante, ai | i 

men down, to the great relief of their pared AE Sent the vei tic 

the money. Assuming the success of this on A once nt wi 

ment for the present, its leaders will be face 10 a moy. | th 

‘entirely new problem. The idealists picture a 9 ke With a | pe 

abiding community aglow with patriotism and m ie And lay, | at 

desire to record their vote. The facts of Chine ith mia 

unfortunately, quadrate with these ideals. China has a We | 

centuries been controlled by violence and financed by Or al the 

modified by bribery. ‘These ugly principles are crystals i 

custom until a working system has been evolved ha l 

neutralises the pinch of the executive shoe. The working sell u 

turist having paid his very modest rice tax has no fear of any | fc 

further interference from the Government, but on the other bani | si 

he enjoys no protection from robbery, which is frequent, andi | v 

l! usually carried out by armed gangs. The traders and merchants | © 
afford the hunting-ground for the forced benevolences for viceroy, 

governor, magistrate, or other official. Those who can affordit | ™ 

j secure a guard for their houses. China is accustomed to violena |” 

If a district becomes too bad a force of ‘ braves’ is-sent there, | $ 

who relentlessly destroy those whom they are satisfied are bal : 

characters. In the towns the pawn offices, which are really i i 
storehouses for valuables, are strongly fortified buildings, a 

AR: every precaution for defence. All the great cities contain? e r 

Esi proportion of turbulent people ready to take the fullest aa e 

of disturbance, political or otherwise, by violence and 7 7 H been 7 3 

Upon communities such as these the dogs of va venkat a 

let loose. Hankow and Wuchang are in ruins, and PT nasstct oR 

Manchu garrison have repaid in kind the MaA respett | 


1853. So far, foreigners and their property -yj contini? 
and I have no doubt that the revolutionary 
to respect them to the best of their ability- 
be opposed by faithful Imperial troops, and “ach at 
people be again aroused to anything like the r: C within 1 
Taeping rebellion, foreigners will be safe only 

their protecting forces. 

To forecast the future is no easy task; i 
the character of the people has not changed, S r 
ble to assume that like causes will produce li of the P 
So far as we know at present the Tora a are BO” 
West and South have revolted. These 19%: A 


DER 


a 


911 


| tions May 
| with its supp 
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5, and, save where some troops are foreign drilled by foreign 
neous, 5 5 7 © 
cers, Can be little better than an armed mob with a medley of 
aa and ammunition, ill-officered and incoherent. Brave they 
F be, for in the Taeping rebellion both sides on occasions 
rovght pravely ; but while for the present enthusiastic subscrip- 

supply the funds to pay them, the upkeep of an army ` 
lies is an expensive business, and already we read 
chow the revolutionaries are short of funds, and the 
se to pay any rice tax, which has, they claim, been 
abolished. Tt is clear that in the event of a struggle money must , 
be procured, or the rebellious armies must ‘eat up the country,’ 
repeating the desolation of the terrible Taeping times. Nor can 
the leaders be certain that under sufficient inducement, not un- 
known in Chinese troubles, their best commanders or most effec- 
tive troops may not declare for the Imperial Government while the 
delegates at Shanghai are debating on the creation of federated 
wited States out of the different races and languages that still 
iorm the Chinese Empire; with possibly a whisper of apprehen- 
sion as to the possible predatory action of certain foreign countries 
who may fancy a slice of territory here or there when the process 
of disintegration has really set in. 

Tt is not even now certain that the reformers are all of one 
mind. Sun Yat Sen is, of course, a Republican, as he has been 
named as probable president ; but Kang Yu Wei was devoted to 
the late Emperor, to whom his reforming enthusiasm brought 
such misfortune, and is probably a Monarchist, seeing that every- 
thing that he advised or that the Republicans demand has been 
conceded already by the Regent on behalf of the child Emperor. 

Again, there are certain observances connected with the 
teligious worship of China for which an Emperor is required, 
except China at large is prepared to change her religious customs 
at the bidding of the ‘Intelligents,’ to my mind a far-fetched 
assumption. These considerations impress me with the view that 
with whatever seeming enthusiasm the flag of rebellion has been 
taised the leaders are face to face with stupendous difficulties if 
à compact army of well-drilled Imperial troops remain faithful. 
ane pe Statesman’s Year Book of 19101 find that the foreign- 
earn; mperial army numbered 60,000, of which 20,000 are in 
ee in Manchuria and Mongolia, and the remainder are 

ae in Hupeh, Kiangsu, Kiangs!, and Honan. There are, 
arene no foreign-drilled ‘troops in the South, and we have no 
eae that the 20,000 men in Mongolia and Manchuria have 
sine when I visited Hankow, the Viceroy, Chang-chi-tung, 
nvited me to see his troops on manœuvres 10 the neigh- 


o : 
"thood, and placed an officer and his secretary at my disposal. 
4B2 
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The plan of operations was lithographea 
perly contoured. There were 8000 troo 
that day by Japanese officers, the da aration. n 
by German ofticers, who would next day | IONS bej 
their Japanese confréres ag critics. 
` lines and examined some of the 
while the men were well dressed and e 


> the ro 


cre in e 
= Tle 

quipped, When t 
; : MeN Nas » and while ther 
Instruction m skirmishing or taking cover 
-lofty disregard to the effect of what on sery 
artillery fire, I was most favourably i 


in 
o wasa 
r m advancing e 
1ce wouldibe amona 


mpres i itheting | g 
and keenness of the men. Later on I ae aoe He bearing | 3 
drilling at Shan-hai-quan, who performed their evolutia ui hi 
precision. I have no doubt that armies such as these, if oo 1 3 
led, would give a good account of any Southern troops tht a 
might meet, and of course the situation is dependent Upon i : 
question whether such drilled troops sufficient to form a divisim | 4 
are available for Yuan Shi Kai, and if he determines to use then, | ` 
At a crisis like this no man at a distance—and probably ny ; 
man on the spot outside the inner circle—can venture to fom | i 
an opinion as to the fate of the dynasty. The effete so-called | y 
Tartar Army that has rotted in the provincial capitals, forbidden } 
to marry Chinese or to enter into any business or trade, has gone, | ș 
and the fact that the throne is occupied by a child Emperor, 0 
whose policy can be settled by ministers as freely appointed under | e 
a new constitution as any body elected by a republic, would a |! 
an ideal conjunction at which to make the most extreme oe “i 4 
tional changes without destroying the monarchical principle t : 


is interwoven with the ceremonial religious customs of the 
But within thirteen centuries no Chinese dye oi yea 
longer than 287 years. The Ming dynasty lee ‘Will this be} 
and the years of the present dynasty number 26 +9 and will te 
considered a factor in the mind of Yuan Shi Ka an gratily® | 
come as a deliverer, or shall we see the pean men 8 
possible ambition after the manner of Hae ficient mont | 
down the centuries? In cither case, O i revolution % | 
I should plump for his chances. A Beets : 
discordant States would assuredly result in 6280A: 


allel 


idden 


gone, | 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF 
JOSEPH KNIGHT 


GoMETHING more deserves to be said concerning Joseph’ 


Knight than the brief notices which appeared at the time of 
his death in 1907. He is not forgotten, though there was never 
a man sO unassuming and so indifferent to the sort of notoriety 
now supposed to be reputation. Frequent tributes of regard and 
affection for him came to me after his death, and still continue 
to come. There was no one like him for his friends, many of 
whom feel with the veteran Shakespearean Dr. Furness that ‘a 
cantle of London is gone with him.’ There is surely more in such 
feelings than a mere sense of the gaiety which irradiated any com- 
pany, and I hope with the help of his family and friends to show 
what sort of man Joseph Knight was. 

In a sense all the world knew him, and was the better for the 
sight of him, the youngest of veterans, undefeated by the whips 
of time or the caprices of fortune. But it is possible to be at once 
genial and reserved, and Knight gave his fullest confidence to a 
few only. To have been one of these is the happiest of memories. 

When I’m gone, I might be worth a magazine article,’ he 
said half humorously one day when we were talking of the “inane 
munus ' of the obituary notice. ‘ But I daresay the old man will 
be of little interest. His reputation will “ hang like a rusty nail 
Mmonumental mockery.” ’ 

; T took him up with more Shakespeare, and his own Just con- 
ene that there was nothing of the old man in his conversation, 
Aat he was young in his perpetual appreciation of the youngster. 
ee all gaiety in a moment, full of the disappointments, deeply 
‘ i the time, which had after all brought him the very career 

eed I do not think,’ he added. “I could have had a 

ae life. Of his early days Mr. John C. Francis has given a 
rie sketch in Notes by the Way. There was @ period 
Yas ea the man of splendid physique and magnificent vitality, 
cart! g as a boy to early death for organic disease of the 

ao octors were wrong, but did him good, for he was able to 

among fields and books at large, and thus, like Walter 

"laid the foundations of his commanding erudition in English 
the oA ; When he went to school, as Mr. Francis reports, he won 

e for memory by repeating the First Book of Paradise 
1109 
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Lost, and going on with the Second until all hj 
obviously outdistanced. His popularity w US Competi 
as-dux of his school—the natural reward, o 
personal gifts—but the real question w 
“by the knowledge of Pope and Byron could b 
fellows, since learning at school wins, or used : 
recognition as the Moslem award to a fanatic. 
respected, but in itself undesirable. 


ne would 


Iman; 
as Whether g ] agi 


DO dj 


; ty 
gift Which 


> 
No worse a critic for 


that, perhaps ! 
With great velleities (to use one of his char 
for literature he stuck to his father’s business at Leeds ag a q 
merchant, and it was only a striking incident that chang 
career. He happened to be on a jury, and his handling : 
was so able that he was advised to go to the Bar. He came to 
London, became a barrister, and was for some time a joyous 


acteristic Words} 


denizen of the Temple. But he never practised, and was quickly 


led away to his real love—literature. Years after he was offered 


the unusual distinction of becoming a Bencher of his Inn, and | 


with admirable good sense refused it as a prize that should belong 
only to working members of the profession. His early activity 
in letters was journalism on the Literary Gazette, later called the 
Parthenon. Here he and Viscount Morley were the chief hands, 
and sometimes produced practically a whole number between 


them. But the paper, as its later name showed, felt the handicap 


of a more potent rival and went under. 

It was dramatic criticism, due to a chane k 
Viscount Morley, which proved the main business of 
long years of London life. It should, however, 
he did many literary reviews—even up to his last 


e meeting with 
night's 


years— ort 
ed, anes 


unlike Jeffrey's, possessed with a natural feeli 
anecdote from past days may be recalled. 


the Atheneum (the 1st of April 1876) the ve ; 


5 ar 7 
Houghton, and described it as ‘a little above the t his ee 


brate domestic affections and household meden, 4 
_ approaches Procter, at his worst he subsides 


iter 
inburne, Rossetti, and many another W: © mhe 


in his circle of bright spitits- 
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iendship, sought his advice and help, opened their hearts to him 
eres of difficulty. His appreciation of William Morris in the 
sunday Times had a great effect on the sale of The Defence of 
Guinevere. He heard Swinburne read those early verses which 


assured © 

was an ad 

shake. 
Some 0 


pass aie 
Swinburne writes in 1875 : 


mirer whom no forces of Philistinism or prudery could 


f his friends’ letters he preserved, and I give a few 


There is no ‘secret’ about my forthcoming poem, which I hope will be in 
by next month’s end. It is a play on the Greek model, more regular 
than Atalanta ; the title Hrechtheus, the length a little over 1700 lines. I 
mean to read it before publication to a few friends, and shall be very glad 
if you can make one of the party. . . . Isee the Athenwum gives high praise 
to Browning’s ‘sensation novel’ (The Inn Album). It is a fine study in the 
later manner of Balzac, and I always think the great English analyst 
greatest as he comes nearest in matter and measure to the still greater 


print 


Frenchman. 

Rossetti carries on with him a correspondence concerning a 
suitable publisher, doubting between Murray, Ellis, and Black- 
wood. “He is relieved to hear that Knight is going to review him, 
and answers a gift of Dobell’s Poems in the following terms : 


Ihave been reading the poems of Dobell’s you gave me (for which I have 
never thanked you yet) with great admiration. For pure rush of singing- 
power—or what Swinburne is fond of calling ‘clang ’—he has no equal 
living, except the supreme Swinburne himself—i.e. always when at his best. 
But there is such a provoking and endless excess of iteration—a sort of 
pumping-up which gives the idea of a man lashing himself into productive- 
ness by the sound of his own voice—that one continually feels disposed to 
throw the book down in a rage. 

The secret of such defects is apparent when one comes now and then upon 
some naiveté of reminiscences from another poet such as could never occur 
to a man who overlooked or reconsidered his work in the least; and this 
es neglect is no doubt equally the cause of the insufferable redundance. 
a most of the finest things in the book have nothing whatever to do 
ib 3 ngama in Time of War, but have evidently been shot in because 
Sera them by him, and are sometimes degraded and half-spoilt by a catch- 
in ane stuck on to give a faux air of their really belonging to the subjecy 

eee the upshot of my abusiveness is that I must really send my 
a man who is so great a master of song for all his faults. 

S Jeafireson finds in Knight a severe reviewer of his book on 

and FU but sees that the business could not be more kindly done, 

c nfesses the charm of the man : 

vee condium | How I do love thee, my dear Knight! None the less, 
honesty ee your care to be kind to me you had proper care for your own 
Jour ey nd critical character. It did not escape me how, m constructing 


ee of disapproval, you selected the words least likely to give 
ance, 
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ages which will show the feelings with which he was regarded. 
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Of course, I can't at present regard my book 
but certes there must be something wrong about it 


oa Dy 
m the light o í 


opinion that I had better not have written. No Aoa A to have ge Al 
but whilst no single person is struck who did not first Fi too Pugna jtini 
some of its violence was necessary to break up e rike m oad fe oll 
. hoodles who, not content with covering Shelley with s ng o Superi Tay 
concurred in pouring detraction on Byron. . . , ervile adulation, a ml 
When Buchanan made his onslaught on Rossetti Re è ae 
his Address Book, ‘I remove the name of this ee Wrote, | T 
of those whom I have the honour to call my friends Tom the lis hose 
This letter from Millais, greatly prized, is worth a : pdm 
He was a close friend of Knight, who was deepl j o wi 
meeting him in his last days at the Garrick Club : y Meet a PS 
c j i : [co 

a a e Just nished reading your Life of Rossetti, which 4 or 


has interested me so much that I have not set my 4 5 
and shall do no work this day. The book [Life of D. dts guig Ts 
with great discrimination and appreciation of the man’s genius Me rere 
be interesting to you to know the last time I saw Rossetti was at Saute Patric 
studio in Victoria Road, Kensington, where I remember Swinburne em blind 
some vigorous yerses, and it is a pleasant recollection to me that we ‘a this 
heartily glad to meet again. There had been an estrangement in conse ; 
quence of a serious difference between him and Hunt, and knowing that 
T inclined in favour of Hunt, a long separation occurred, which was more tant 
accidental than intentional. Were 
Anyhow, our meeting was thoroughly cordial, and as he left me at my } title 
door—shortly before the milk was arriving—he expressed his delight at our } Munb 
meeting, and arranged that I was to come and see him at Cheyne Wall. 


and si 


A few days after I called, and was not admitted; and again I called, with Ii 1y 
the same result, and not receiving any letter or call from him the old state a 
of things was renewed, and I never saw him again. I would not trohi ga ii 

1 nov eS 


with this if I did not think a certain importance ‘is attached to) 
that my old friend is gone. In the whole course of my connexion with the ae 
Brotherhood I have never said a word I would recall or uttered @ n B 
to occasion offence. One offence I have committed, I have become 4 Mem ees 
of the Academy, for that, however, I do not feel disposed to apologise. e f lidn 


on 
If you have erred a little in your premises, you have one veal 7 sl 


tight side, love of your subject—if Rossetti was superior in He: his Att i 
he received in return the technical element, and in great P | tal 
education, xis | eR 


Ip him, 2? 
the vine 


od of the Virgin. ntle an 
Well, we shall all be gone before long, and I only hope as 8° 
ographer as you are will deal with me. f jend, - E 
Your sincere +T J.E: po e 


inter th 
P.S.—The poets will say he was a greater painter 
ters will say he was a greater poet than painter, 


nation. 
here never was before a more remarkable combina” EDN 
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k SOME 
. old friend of Knight's, Johnny ‘loole, T once saw 

lu | nother wasted at the Garrick under the picture of himself in 
a f it pe Knight with some success and other members of the 
i lee less were endeavouring to reply to the volubilities 
w panty eh author. As we passed out of the room a pleasingly - 
ar | ol pe voice faintly uttered the words, Ici on parle français ! 

Oke of Beaufort, a different type of correspondent from 
P Marire sprawls and scrawls across a page written from 
ist g hos pA 


piminton in 1878 to explain that : 


M {mong my numerous avocations I am a large cheesemaker of various sorts. 
E mi 5 s 
at ’ As I know such things vary very much from year to year, I have not 
rhs 3 ve 
ence. J chance it, however, and ask you to accept a Single Glouces- 


falleonfid E 
pull conii kdaw as it is called in this country, 


fa, or Jac 
mg | Two men for whom Knight always expressed special regard 
in | we Sebastian Evans and Westland Marston, the author of The 
' | Parician’s Daughter and other plays, and the father of the 
ing | bind poet. Knight always said he owed to Marston the steadying 
ee | {his ideas, the zeal to arrange a mass of thought and erudition, 
© f ind settle the untidy mind more characteristic of the journalist 
thn the genuine critic or philosopher. Marston’s Sunday parties 
ere celebrated in their day, and gathered in an unconventional 
my {ilea good deal of talent. A letter to me from the late A. J. 
\mby, a genuine poet in his way, says: 


= 
i= 


ith | My knowledge of the Atheneum goes back to the rule of Hepworth 
ate Dixon, whom I knew, and of Westland Marston, his poetic critic, who dealt 
ou | “thsome of my earlier verse in his able and kindly way. 

ov | knew Marston and all his family. The circle who met at his house 
he me Dixon, of course, and my friend D. G. Rossetti and his brother, 
rd | pn Lynn Linton, and Swinburne, and Ralston, and Sir F. W. 
ber | ion, all of whom were friends or acquaintances of mine; and also George 


nA Nidan ihe author of Guy Livingstone], and Norman Lockyer, and others 
d | mision now and then there was poor Philip, the blind poet, always sad 
SA 3 and 


his two kindly sisters, one of whom married O'Shaughnessy. 


j l N ftiendship with Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, then head of 


a ie fice, brought him recognition of his literary ability. 
in Ted, of selections from the Elizabethan dramatists consti- 


onion ês told, a claim to edit them with deserved academic 
ina of thei But in those days universities had a prejudice in 
Í ir 


Note for own products which could not be overcome. He 


ig . 

meh interpose one or two of the stories which came 
ty etistie Ace and ease from Knight’s lips. They were 
N tom É him in being devoid of that spice of ill-humour, 


4 ma veracity which has made the fortune of many a 
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: js10 
came. At breakfast he told his host of the by rep" 
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story-teller. Nothing in Knight was more not 
absence of that worldly spirit which, in his on Hi 
nothing, but always suspects the worst.’ He ph 


humour which scratches while it seems to caress 


. ‘was better qualified by his natural gifts of langy © ay 
innuendo. His wealth of detail was happily cones lage for ah | gf 
out without that sense of effort or that hesitation fore Powel | hcl 


which spoils some of the effects of admired American wie Word 
EN 4 : A 
‘augh at my adjectives,’ was his humorous compl ] 


aint, “and then 


One of his stories concerned a literary man long since q bisa! 
and famous in Victorian days for the ‘ improving ’ essay i. af y 
gentleman wrote one article for the Saturday, and no ma a wort! 
he never cashed the resultant cheque, and made a rera l 
out of it. He kept it on his person, and producing it by accideni a 
with his handkerchief or cigar-case used to exclaim with a casual p 
air, ‘Ah! my Saturday cheque!’ To Chancellor Christie ey- E 
plaining that he did not seek people much, and preferred his own a 
company, Knight replied with the single word, ‘Epicure!’ bin 
When offered an introduction to Mr. Rider Haggard, then making | 1, 
a reputation by Jess, he at once adapted Shakespeare to the } lon 
occasion : purp 

If I do prove him Haggard, regan 
Though that his Jess’s were my dear heart-strings, A 
Pld whistle him off. _ | tio 

In pure nonsense he was supreme, and his record of a ne : favor 
advice concerning the pronunciation of Psyche 1s note Dela 
“Some calls it Pisky and some calls.it Psick, but the 7 18 i 
sounded as in zinc.’ ses, the i, 

In the course of his life he had many strange RIE Fi a 
oddest of which was a near escape from drowning ™ m ‘he water a 
ton tunnel near Leeds, the top having fallen in, ai carriage Y Jour 
rising so high that the driver and stoker came to De wey i 
have somebody to die with. The train could not a ity 
finally was backed out of the tunnel. more than T fu 


He did not believe in ghosts, but had Seen i Pe house’ 
Staying characteristically after his last traim at ut up £0" n 
friend he had not seen for some years, be yon and in o i 
night in a room strange to him. He could not sleep, “os doits A 
dim light of morning saw a lady- with 


pigh cheek- P geil 
b e roo rt the ] 
her red hair at the mirror at the other end of th still 8 i 


again, nd pi 


; : ; l 
his face in the bed-clothes, but, peering 0U gas, ing E 
~ 5 , to] 6 y We H 
figure distinctly. He dashed out of bed, lit or full od A 
figure disappeared. He kept the gas porone oe net d. hy 
duce = 


a ae 


punctuated with a long whistle impossible : 
‘ee ne 
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Ey 
| you've seen our Scotch governess; she died in that very 
the | as: nd her coffin was there yesterday. J thought it best to 
OW a. f 


yoo, thing about ite 
| lye Foring to Knight’s books, I t mention here his 
m |” ‘without referring to Knig! » + Must mention here his 
aj WI work in the Dictionary of National Biography, for - 
ie composed, as Mr. Francis points out, no fewer than 
o  gvaphies. They are, as a keen student of letters gratefully 
jid biogra P few days ago, to be depended d not all 
hey | “parked to me a ew d yi g0; to balder e on, and not a 
heh p concerned with the drama. ; Knight’s own favourites were 
; A ceounts of Margaret Cavendish, the dear, fantastic Duchess ` 
eal i Nereastle, and Colley Cibber, whose Apology he thought 
his } gorth a cheap reprint, and used to quote with gusto. 
Bit | Jn the defunct Gentleman's Magazine he wrote as Sylvanus 
in | [yan with the ease of a born bookman, and that wide intellec- 
ent | ia] curiosity more characteristic of the eighteenth century than 
ul } grown. Written month by month at leisure, these papers were— 
ee qut from his letters—the most natural outpourings of his kindly 
w } rit, full of that ‘literature and delight’ which was a favourite 
phrase of his. 
mg In dramatic criticism he wrote much for the daily papers for 
along term of years; also for the Atheneum. It is not my 
| pupose here to explain his merits in this way, but good judges 
regard, I believe, his Athen@um work as some of the soundest 
of his day. His work on daily papers he perhaps took less 
is snously, and there is evidence that such conditions were not 
| ‘ouable for serious criticism. A friend reminds me that 


cD 
ted] ich | 


y i o killed it for men of his generation when, upon some com- 

| ae by an eminent actor, the great editor said scornfully to 
the | cau I will not have the Times turned into a cockpit for 
| 3 people.’ And not long since a popular theatrical manager 


| SUggested a standard of criticism which recalls the altered end 


| “a Castle Spectre invented by a country actor, ‘ And give us 
Dplause, for that is ALWAYS JUST.’ 

To ane was at any rate not one of those convinced advocates 

‘ty, ,° another who can see no good or bad in a play, 


Sea 


a at ome testify that his judgment on the prospects of success 
De i tin m tionally sound. At many First Nights I have heard 
be gi Phesy the run of the piece, and he was seldom much out 

l mug. He would have been a better guide for 


9 
Whig > than, to judge by their ventures, most of them possessed 
7. ond of 1 ce at least he spoke up for the critics. Towards 
p mber v9 the Lyceum was the home of melodrama, and 
‘tet 3 8 taking me to a short-lived piece in which Wilson 
Tè bench 3 Q.C. in love, later a degraded drunkard sleeping 
Teac. James’s Park, and finally a Judge, married, 

me dren with no hereditary taint, and pointing to 
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_ the man of ready wit amusing the great pers”, overt ers? 


So and his food as an appanage to his party. ie rae 
anything of that kind, and was fully equa ee, g the 
—tich or merely impudent, peer or common’ self, he ee 
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a Palace of Hope in the distance, raised for D me 
profits of his poems! Such drama dispi the fallen p 4 P 
and one of them declared in a crowded aeai its pr Yt | E 
who denigrated it ought to be shot when the y that the et i 
- theatre. Knight rose at once and said that a came out of i tod 
gentleman was a barrister, and ought to khos ARA , but th “ple 
medieval. He had only one emendation to sus He torture p A 
before they entered the theatre. Solvuntur risu Bie them put 
_ ‘There has been some suggestion that Knight ae mo 
‘ general utility’ man of an carlier age who made eae soriof d the’ 
and fluency for lack of special aptitude for his We Y Industry 4 men 
idea hardly needs refutation. In old age, perha mee This and 
clined to that lenity of judgment which is popular on Was in. Cb 
but he was never open to undue infiuence. He refused me A 
which might have been conceived to put him in a vos ing | 1 
obligation to be repaid by preferential treatment. An “an over 
on which he prided himself highly was the dinner given to hin need 
by the actors and actresses of the day (the 4th of July 1903), | die 
It was the first time, he said, that the sheep had entertained ihe | vou 
wolf, and I find the following Latin note in my diary: Adie | “ 
quod J. K. eadem nocte a multis et pulcherrimis honoris, cause | vas 
oscula recepit. On this night he was full of youthful spirits, anù who 
somewhat piqued by Irving’s reminder that he was a grandfather. | Ms 
A great service to the stage which should not be forgotten } this 
was the whole-hearted way in which he threw himself in 180 ] ah 
into the then unheard-of experiment of getting the Comedie lon 
Française to perform in England, a venture which bas bem f mi 
singularly fruitful in its results. ‘Dear old Joe Knight, gentle lfe, 
Jement Scotts 


man that he is,’ is a phrase I have preserved of eer esents 
writing. Though not precisely happy in expression, P Hi the 


a fact worth emphasising. Knight was an equal b q of thes? wi 
Bohemian, the gentleman, and the scholar. The secon’ it grace} lige 
characters is needed to qualify the first ; the third to r but ont lte 
and excuse, The Bohemian is said no longer tO CSE goif | Ms 


e was ap! i “tott | 
. . s f a j 
some of his independence to secure those materiai gen it 


which Fate or his own improvidence 
fact, to detect in such figures some of the P 


eye . C i 8 £ S 
qualities which Lucian ascribes to social parasi ni g his ot 


aking Sa antel 


F ase 
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fter the play he was great, and sat up when not only 
ein Milton’s phrase, ‘ gone to bed,’ but even youthful 
as BIB ", yelleity for similar repose. Always suave and 


te | Cariok 2 


ty 

tg | go" Fe rd mellower as the evening proceeded, and his 

ty | bill)» © derstand me here a little,’ with a light hand laid on - 
th | ° i, would have soothed the most cantankerous of dis- 

Wag es As a tribute to his powers, it should be recorded that 

my} putant: ion in 1902 he entertained, in the fullest sense of 


m one occas : 
fof} the vord, for eight hours at a stretch and at one table, a party of 
0 


i fiends, differing in La a all of Bis own choosing,’ 
his | and not all known to each o see t the Beefsteak, the Urban 
“| cub, and many another festive gathering he was the most 
jsired of guests ; in fact, the most ‘ clubbable’ man of his day. 
| The Arundel Club in 1884 gave him a champagne decanter, silver- 
+ | mounted, and four silver candlesticks, and the list of donors was 
oer a hundred. His popularity was so obvious that it does not 
wed emphasis. Once when the vagaries of collectors were being 
ji), | discussed, he gaily exclaimed, ‘I collect Ambassadors.’ ‘It 
the | vould be better,’ an intimate critic replied with hereditary wit, 
dd | ‘if you collected sovereigns!’ Of the defunct Rabelais Club he 
usa | Wasa leading spirit, mourning the insufficiency of members, 
and | vho actually wanted to be at home by eleven o’clock. There 
jet, | wasa legend that his only clothes were dress clothes—which had 
ten | this much of truth in it, that his day and first meal began late, 
50 i he had found the quiet of the small hours, when traffic in 
tie london is reduced to a minimum, grateful for reading and 
iH miting, He had very few illnesses; otherwise this course of 
je lfe, which would have injured most men irremediably, was 
its | Putsued by him without any appreciable loss of vigour for many 
a When he stepped from the Garrick somewhere about 
Bb; tied Ta into the ‘ growler” which awaited him, he was 
| ne Wh a as likely as not, talking of the exceptional advan- 
f te most ‘i y a centre like London, and the folly of not making 
I hesent an them | These nights were prolonged well into the 
ometines. , and he was born in 1829! ere 
| ore si = his generosity brought gladness to the indigent, 
indy e Occasion has been noted by Mr. Charles Boyd, a 
1} Reviewin meet particularly valued, in the Outlook (1898). 
4 entate = e Life of W. G. Wills, who came to London without 
i eurces, Mr. Boyd says : 
Blog fri 


A what n and visitor was one whose right hand is not suffered 

oop Eni, left hand does in deeds and words of kindness. It was 

| ti cay x ight. “Shortly after they became acquainted Mr. Knight 

», Was ie = him at Clifford’s Inn, and had an intuition that his 

a | A tatanan He asked him to come and have dinner with him at 

i $ ee an the great readiness with which he consented showed 
à i 5 CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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chimself well and his associates. Mr. Boyd writ 
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Mr. Knight that he had made a shrewd guess.’ Wills Me 
nothing at the time; but four years after he said a the Stor ie 
‘There’s the man who gave me a dinner when I hadn't a comm, ri 
is still giving dinners and kindnesses in a hundred Way One,’ Rae 
it—viz. doctissimus et dilectissimus. YS to those Who i 
' Want 


One thinks of him as essentially a London 1 
great city because it provided the best talk, the er valuing į 
gymnastic for an ever-active mind which even in old ata 
eagerly on new impressions. But in the Country, too ee 
: Caged 


x es to 
series of walks in the northern suburbs of London, y E ofa 
» WAR con. 


tinued till in 1900 walking became too much for him, th 
recall one tramp at a later date with me in Epping Toe 
which he valiantly removed oppressive boots. ~ 


Mr, Bo 
remembers yi 


visits to Enfield, Cheshunt, and a number of places which Knight approached 
by a cunning choice of green routes. I remember seeing hawthorn and 
hearing the cuckoo on these walks. I remember, too, a rather gloomy, lour. 
ing day in August, and a sudden glimpse which we had of London from 
these northern heights which the last lines of Pater’s Essay on Lamb recall, 
I remember also the boyish delight with which, coming down a quiet country 
road, he saw me confronted with Temple Bar. 

They were obviously well-chosen walks—by green pastures and siill 
waters. And all the time—need I tell you ?—he poured forth his inimitable 
talk: reminiscences of men and books and Bohemia and the stage, endless 
quotation and reference. Milton and Wordsworth were his favourites] 
think, and he spoke of that familiar glamour by which not the best poets 
but some single poem of a second-best poet becomes our constant com: 
panion. ... ik 

Our walks ended sometimes with dinner at his house, or at the ee 
or at the Café Royal. He was delighted at this last resort when, in 
ordered a whisky-and-soda and a bottle of claret, he saw the waiter, a, 
not unnaturally, set the claret before me (his junior by near we GY 
“No, no!’ he cried, ‘that is the gouty old gentleman, not I. 

: : ter 

In his own house at Camden Square he did ne e 

frequently of late years, but all who entered it W) nd 


; „md 
its plenitude of welcome and books. If a stranger my il 


i of g0? 
slenderly commended, one basked at once in a SUP Fi Spo cal 


W. 
and understanding such as other men do not aden? 
themselves your intimates. 
ik The books, varied by numerous memento 
shi 


» personal unea 
es of pers g oft 
Signed pictures and engravings, a tobac merous 


frequent signs of the weed, were everywhere, n he jib 
Choice enough to make a Prospero’s Dukedom: certo 
upstairs occupied two rooms, and, when it seem obtain? 
end, a third sanctissimum sanctorum came to eH fear © 
taking out the wall of the house, and renti? 
extravagant cost—a room in the next one! 


t: 
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bed himself in Who’s Who as ‘an assiduous 
’ but he was more: he was a bibliomaniac who 


gnight descri 


aig f books, 

W pllector ° on his shelves everything between covers—even such 

‘ got Pria as Cookery Books. This form of literature was once 
piblia 4 ~ of some chaff, which he took with his usual good 
{be geie don’t think,’ he said, ‘I retain any traces of York- 


the 4 jymout- t, and immediately afterwards he added: ‘ Will ye 
t this cukery būk?’ He could probably have reviewed 

+ well himself ; he was certainly an authority on the gentleman’s 
-W if not on the kitchen : but he was always disconcertingly 
E Be pout his own range of learning, and eager to make the 
eof other people’s. ‘T would give an arm,’ he once said to 
in Arend, ‘to know as much Latin as you do. But then, I 
yd) suppose, if I got it I should be an opsimath, and like my friend 
a could never bring out his tag of Horace without boring us 
vith“ the Venusian. ”’ ? An historic name attracted him, though 


n he was no snob, but he valued above all intellectual distinction. 
w | Ofscholarship, indeed, he was passionately enamoured, and there 


on | yasa gusto in his reviews which signed them effectually for 
iL | those who knew him. Frequently on his lips in his last years 


t j À 

™ J yere Milton’s 

till For who would lose, 
ble Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
less These thoughts that wander through eternity ? 


ts, | and Lear's ‘ Ripeness is all.’ In death he saw the end of sentient 
m A life, and, coming in latter years on the ‘ Mimnermus in Church * 
4 ‘Tonica,’ used to repeat the lines : 


You say there is no substance here, 
One great reality above: 

Back from that void I shrink in fear, 
And child-like hide myself in love. 


in 
p is ear,’ however, was not his, though the ‘love’ was 
nd f “gely desired. To Mr. Boyd’s kindness I owe a revealing 


Story of Knight in youth. He had been fond of long walks, 
i ne Principally alone, and coming one day to a green, lonely 


| 
i: | or a Re there and then uttered a prayer : ‘Don’t give me wealth 
a | love as or any of the prizes men fight for; but give me the 
pf Mi abo things worth loving, particularly the love of friends, 


| ae all to be loved.’ 

f ù full prayer, when he was an old man, he recognised as granted 

| viin, 27 had missed him, sometimes when it was almost 

; 5 Grasp ; position had been promised by influential men 

tom then 18 worth; but he had been miraculously preserved 
for the happiest of lives. If he was a pagan, as he 

4c2 
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„paid to the sulky specialist, the great author or the t 
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sometimes vowed, he was a pagan who by his i 


and bestowed on others a perpetual benediction, ife Praisea a 


-A man of such natural charm and bri 


y 3 ghtness - 
‘thro’ troops of unrecording friends,’ ess ig 9 


unhonoureq b 


sacrifices everything to his own work. Knight w Painter Why 
a happy master of the art of living—which a8 to ¢ 
than the art of books or drama or painting. He dre 
5 Ae : aded ‘ 

at the top first, but the good grey head of the Rom 
{so he was painted, and liked to believe some of TE S 
him) was as clear and quick in age as in earlier days. H A in 
deafness cheerfully, and his powers of mind were Tan 
though he did not lack the depreciation of the spiteful ai 
suspicion of those sour-complexioned men who think ae 
dangerous, if not immoral. His tact, gifts of speech and mie 
ness of comprehension would have amply fitted him for the arts 
of intrigue by which advancement is sometimes WON, or spurious 
reputation secured, or credit got for work done by others. His 
talents found no such occupation ; he was always a straight man: 
and his word, though often witty, was always as good as a legal 
agreement. In that respect, perhaps, he was old-fashioned as 
things go nowadays, and it is as well to add that amid the ignoble 
Saturnalia of endless push and imposing vanity he held on bis 
way unspoilt, untainted, unadvertised. 

Shakespeare was always in his mind, and he sometimes 
applied to himself the words of Bertram’s father recalled by the 
king in All’s Well that Ends Well. That speech I find so apt to 


conclude this imperfect record that there is nothing to be changed 
in it: 


ying 
a) 
Older 


Would I were with him! He would always say 
(Methinks I hear him now: his plausive words 
He scatter’d not in ears, but grafted them, , 
To grow there, and to bear)—‘ Let me not live — 
Thus his good melancholy oft began, y 
On the catastrophe and heel of pastime, 

T When it was out— Let me not live,’ quoth he, 

d “After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 

è Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive Pas > are 
All but new things disdain; whose judgmen See 
Mere fathers of their garments, whose Cree sy Soa 

| Expire before their fashions’ :—This he w15 


ist 
TR and BY y 
His wish was granted. There may be newe turally ol | 


te 5 7 0 na 
reputations. But none can for his friends work $ 


graciously for good as Joseph Knight. VERNON Renn 


" $ 
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oo THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND 
w TARIFF REFORM 


0ye of the most important and certainly not the least interesting 
a chapters in Mr. Bernard Holland’s admirable Life of the Duke of 
Devonshire is that which deals with Free Trade and Tariff 
Reform. 

The suggestions for a revisal of our present system of Free 
Trade have come from two very different points of view : (1) The 
idea that our commerce is suffering; (2) the idea that Tariff 
Reform would strengthen the Empire. 

As regards the first reason Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in 1903, 
was emphatic in his warnings, and now that eight years have 
elapsed, we can submit his apprehensions to the test of experience. 

He singled out certain interests as being in especial danger. 
Hetold us on the 7th of October 1903 * that 


Agriculture, as the greatest of all trades and industries of this country, 

lus been practically destroyed. Sugar has gone; silk has gone; iron is 

pete wool is threatened; cotton will go! How long are you going 

| ie it? At the present moment these industries and the working men 

(acca upon them are like sheep in a field. One by one they allow 

ate ves to be led out to slaughter, and there is no combination, no appa- 
Prevision of what is in store for the rest of them. 


I 


aa not, of course, be fair to take these statements literally, 
Opinion oa the manufactures referred to are those which in his 
7 tne i especially suffering. Now eight years have passed, 
7 cease, ° we stand? ~ No one will allege that agriculture has 


f 

t nt the growth of corn has diminished, but we must 

g Populati at much land has been built over; with the increase 
7 “ich a on the demand for milk has increased, and land 
bon aa arable has been converted into pasture. But, so far 

| ‘tual Culture being destroyed, the land under cultivation has 


a 
| 
: To. Nereased. 


n laee et us take the other cases. 
not, indeed, go into the case of sugar, because the 
of which Mr. Chamberlain was so distinguished a 
1 Speech at Greenock. 
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member dealt with it by the Brussels Conyey 

the ‘ruined trades’ is that of silks. Our export ~ Te Next o | ove 

goods, which were 1,600,0001. in 1902, have rice silk and ey | 

in 1910.2 Silk, therefore, has not ‘ gone,’ and ada 180000) fra 
k i 


tion. m 


be ‘ going.’ t Seem ig | 
Tron, we are told, is ° threatened.’ No doubt the canal Jarg 

is severe. We cannot help that. But is our great inom Petition an¢ 
holding its own? D Interest 

. _ Asa matter of fact, the total exports of iron and stee] ; ant 
were 29,000,0001.; in 1910 no less than 42,976,671. quem | 


: : More 
the profits of ironworks, which were returned to income ee he 
Xn 


1908° at 3,400,000l., in 1909 amounted to 5,100,0001.° 


: à ; oa This f m 
heading does not, moreover, I understand, by any Means include 
all manufactures of iron, which would have made the Increase ala 
large as it is, much greater. 
Tn the case of wool the value of our exports in 19027 was 
23,000,000., in 1910 was 38,000,0001.® los 
Lastly, our exports of cotton goods have risen from 72,500,000]. = 
in 1902 to 106,000,000. in 1910.° de 
Summing up this part of the question : ou 
e exports of the goods specially mentione r. Chamber- 
The exports of the goods sy lly tioned by Mr. Chamb i 
lain from the United Kingdom in 1902 and 1910 were : l 
1902 1910 
£ 2 en 
Silkk yh a 1,600,000 2,300,000 ia 
WOW. . 23,000,000 38,000,000 th 
Tronand Steel . . . 29,214,100 43,000,000 a 
Cotte «725500000 106,000,000 we 
3 Jain pointed lil 
Thus, then, the manufactures to which Mr. Chamberlam ne 4 
as being in special danger, so far from falling off have a” i we 
some more, some less, but the most important enormous y- in 
N i The figures © Us 
ow let us look to our commerce as a whole. y 
; be put in a nutshell : i 
g Ea as T 
; £ 00" | 
United Kingdom . . . — 290,800,108!° Tee h 
E France. ` . 170,092,000 257133000 
4 Germany . . , =. __ 250,730,000 380,662,000 b 
3 USA. . | | ., 290,048,000 i fen denoj 
A ing any 
f t Thus, then, our exports, so far from Ns , ond n ; 
to fall off or even to remain stationary, bave Aone for: Mor i 
_ Mereasing, as much as the most sanguine could a ; 
¿Stat Abe. 1910, p. 180. a Zoid. OU) Toisin 
id. 1911, p. 175. 5 Ibid. p. 39. o goid. 19 


1 Ibid. 1910, p. 181 © [bi Bl 
, P- 181. d. 1911, p. 181. 
x Stat Abs. U.K., 1908 (Cd. 4258), p. 152. 
a Stas Abs. For. Countries, 1905 (Cd. 2566). Wy 
eturn 69—XT., January 31, 1911. Ae 
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have increased even more than those of our Protec- 
Take France, Germany, and the United States. 
ter area than ours, but her population is some- 


) . pce has & proa een ae - 

ie Wa 5, Germany has a much larger area, and half again as 

0 what aition; the United States have thirty times the area. 
jarge o Bie population ; yet, while the exports of France have 

n f and i  000,0001., those of the United States 91,000,000, 


17 
increased 10, 


md of German 


i 140,000,000. ! 
Surely our 
their policy and 
make any radical change. 3 
it js clear that there is nothing in the figures which need 


y 116,000,0001., ours have gone up no less than 


Protectionist rivals would do well to abandon 
adopt ours, in which we should indeed be mad to 


alarm us. an 
Let us now turn from statistics. to arguments. 


Mr. Balfour—and may I express here my sense of the extreme 
loss which the Unionist Party have sustained by his resignation 
_is no Protectionist, and approaches the fiscal problem with the 
desire to promote Free Trade. He does not, however, quite realise 
our position, or appreciate the strength of the Free Trade cause. 

For instance, writing on the 6th of September 1903 to the 
Duke of Devonshire, he said : 


It may, of course, happen that the injury done at some future time to 
enormous home industries by foreign competition will so arouse public 
feling that another President of the Council and another First Lord of 
the Treasury may be compelled to adopt Protection. I do not venture to 
prophesy, but I am confident that the best way of avoiding such a contin- 

| my is to do what we can now to mitigate illegitimate competition. If, 
U f ditethe Cobden Olub, we preach a doctrine of Free Trade which takes 
| a of nothing but the immediate interests of the consumer, and which 
sna ay. form of competition which appears to minister to these ; if, 
tee words, legitimate and illegitimate foreign competition receive from 

equal benediction, depend upon it Free Trade, thus made necessarily 


te i 
pul, will be repudiated by the nation in the first great commercial 
tess which occurs, ° 


reales are mine. I shall hope to show that the Cobden Club 
on nothing of the kind. 
nefits we contrary, Free Traders maintain that Free Trade 
ae N the consumer but the producer also. 

idering the effect of the Protectionist policy of Ger- 

on i eu Reformers look only to the influence of the duties 
| duties don e between Germany and Britain. Even so, those 
J Yond on ot prevent Germany being one of our best customers— 
2 J to India and the United States. In fact, Germany 


i 
| 


LE 
puy ie 
| e Pig “°F the Duke of Devonshire, 1833-1908 (By Bernard Holland), vol. ii. 
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hampered her manufacturers seriously, and 
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took no less than 47,000,0001. of our exports. mp Dy, w 
not killed our commerce. © dutieg be 
e N 


-But how have the German duties affected Q 


9 ir r nt $ e. German 
turers in their trade with the rest of the world? mp in a 


ey ha 
made them mi a a 
otherwise re i egg T 


", 7 : 
Ore In man Cases i i 


formidable competitors than they would 
German manufacturers, having to pay m 
their raw materials and semi-manufactured articles, f 
selves heavily handicapped in their competition with m them. f other 
facturers. Mr. Balfour does indeed allude to this oon Mann. prin 


in his interesting Notes on Insular Free Trade, but does ao a 
to appreciate its importance. For instance, he dines i fra 
reasons to which we owe the prosperity of our commerce : me 7 ab 
(a) Foreign countries owe us a great deal of money, the interest of | na 
which they pay by means of imports into the United Kingdom. anil 
(b) Large areas still remain which are not protected at all, 
(c) Existing protected areas are not completely protected." Dont 
We owe (he says) our commeércial prosperity to these three a 
causes, and these alone. duty 
There is, however, a fourth, which he does not mention, but } duty 


which is most important. ) 
The Board of Trade Reports give interesting particulars, } aq 

showing in many cases how the German Protective duties injure | Post 

Germany and benefit us. They quote *° a remark by Herr Sayous, 

in his work on German trade, that foreigners—t.e. foreigners to 


Germany— a 
are able to purchase from the German mines, blast-furnaces, and ar! ia 
Works at prices materially lower than we (i.e. Germans) can buy, a + 1 oe 
on the basis of these purchases of materials the state of the foreign mar | i865, 
for our (German) finished manufactures becomes increasingly bad. bin 
g a 
The German manufacturers who work up half-finished stee i 
products complain fa x 
prices Ane 
that sales had been made abroad at very low prices, far bee Ms, 
ruling in Germany (e.g., blooms f.o.b. 80, and, subsequently js to Jone! I 
which made it possible for the Belgian and English ail conse that 
their prices and quite ruined the (German) foreign market, valli nished duty 
quent evil results to the German manufacturers who work up 
metal products, 
similar a d 
In my book on Free Trade I have given many other | no frit 
We hear a great deal about the unfair competition sin eno be 
Countries, but we must remember that, with pore ou genata To 
very ımportant exception, they give us the most- re than thor 7 
clase 7.6, they charge our manufacturers no ™° 4 
of other countries, Rid wae 


1 Loe. cit. p. 81. 


| 302. 
* Board of Trade Memoranda, £¢-, 1903, P 
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in discussing these questions it would much facilitate 
~ jf Tariff Reformers would tell us by whom they suppose 
pate ties are paid. We maintain that they fall on the 

ihese 
Take, gentina, or elsewhere, the vessel ‘ : 
t comes from Argentina, or elsewhere , the vesse calls for 
pe, į Queenstown, Plymouth, Havre, Southampton, or some 
eat orean port. The merchant compares the prices at the 
p a markets, calculating all the expenses—freight, insur- 
' DE t dues, etc., including, of course, the Customs duty—to 
r If he finds that the highest price, including the duty, 
fraction. ie ane i : : 
sat Berlin, to Berlin it goes; but it will not go to Berlin until 
í the price there has risen to cover all the charges, including the 
ity. If, after allowing for all other charges, the price in London 
md Berlin is the same, the wheat will of course be sent on to 
lodon. There being no duty in England, and assuming the 
| Geman duty to be 12s. 2d. a quarter, no wheat will go to Berlin 
ee | mtil the difference in price exceeds, or at least equals, the German 
uty. It is surely therefore obvious that the consumer pays the 

ut duty. 
fiers Pears have recently established works in America, 
$, | md have told us why in a very interesting letter to the Morning 

re} Post: 


‘Wuo Pays tun Dury?’ 


o To the Iditor of the ‘Morning Post.’ 

Sin,—I think I can give a very practical reply to Mr. R. A. Cooper’s 
él thallenge as to who pays the duty on our goods in America by telling him 
d tat, for example, the wholesale price of a certain universally-known 
ab ‘Helalty of ours—which shall be entirely nameless (et ex uno disce omnes)— 


bs, 6d. per dozen in England and 10s. per dozen in America, the difference 


by ; 
ae a freight, and other expenses paid by the consumer ; the exact net 
bist brought back to us in England being again 6s. 5d. Who paid the 


ae can make in America and put some of the duty now paid by 
Nt eae eu own pockets—should such duties continue—I assume that 
D conchusi l consider us justified in doing so. 
that the Rea in the interests of truth, may I ask why avoid the fact 
A yon Oa tourist buys his suit of clothes in London and pays the 
i Ome or wears the suit and avoids the duty? 
Yours, etc., A. AND FE. PEARS, LIMITED. 
Ths New (Thomas J. Barratt, Chairman and Managing Director.) 
T Oxford Street, 1st November, 1911. 
RE D 
l an Isolated case. 
Yorks in, cation other British firms who have established 


the Amerie, nited States, and are making large fortunes out of 


h the an people, thanks to the American duties. 


$ 
‘tition © Cases the goods are of course only intended for the 
J 3 Market. - 
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mO for instance, the course of the wheat trade. When 


sae aR EPET E ANEN 


` Trader of 1908 a long, though not by 


us, a low duty on food products, with a preference to 
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Moreover, the American duties not o 
prising British firms, but they have driy 
éstablish themselves here in order to 9 
cheap raw materials. Mr. Brunker has 


of important foreign firms who have 
country by the duties in their own—who have con 
the advantages of our Free Trade system—anq the, her 
tional employment and wages for English ora zu 
Both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain desire t ; 
or at any rate threaten the imposition of—duties e Impose 
our imports. Their objects are twofold : firstly, to bie ays 
foreign duties; and secondly to consolidate the Bania nu | 
two policies, however, are very different and almost incom alii 
For instance, take Canada and Holland. Canada initia i a I 
average 17 per cent. duties, Holland only 3 per cent. Therefore ] pach 
from the first point of view we should impose duties on Canadian fi 
produce and admit those of Holland free. On the second we shonli i 00 
impose duties on Dutch produce, because Holland is a foreign | js th 
country, and admit those of Canada free. It would be surely } jony 
impossible to carry on these two policies simultaneously. To {ven 
impose new differential duties against their produce would not tend | regre 
to induce foreign countries to lower their duties in our favour. tend 
Mr. Balfour speaks and writes of himself as a Free Trader. 1 shut 
He proposes that we should impose duties on imports in order to | Unit 
induce foreign countries to remove, or at any rate reduce, theirs. 1 peop 


e to enjoy 
PPÌY addi 


He suggests that a 
orm 

J 
the only alternative is to do to foreign nations what they alway he Call fact, 
other, and instead of appealing to economic theories in whic Pani Mea 
disbelieve to use fiscal inducements which they thoroughly ie means © Stat 
We, and we alone among the nations, are unable to employ Heri I 
persuasion, not because in our hands it need be ineffectual pi 1 dT 
obedience to ‘ principle,’ we have deliberately thrown it away: Sa 
X ; the res! 1 
I cannot think that any such course would ae dub A tp, 
Which he desires; and it is clear that the ence they Y | ry 
would be protective, whatever the intention with wal bo 
imposed. on 


Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals were ace) 


A normal duty of 10 m 

‘ er cent. (e.g., upon mor" mpire, to 
a lower preferential dey to aoe pieced within ee E T te 
or penal duty on goods of nations who would not 81” mperial P 


: “Tn. B36 mo 

ia Taf, e of the Duke of Devonshire, 1833-1908, vol. foe F3g0-190 P a 

ia „Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade,’ ee ii. p 386. 
Life of the Duke of Devonshire, 1835-1908, Vo" 
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gi! D se 


sider the effect of imposing a ‘ penal duty on goods 
oe ld not give reasonable terms tous.’ Has he, 
Hewins, has Lord Ridley, really thought out what this“ 
9 The two countries which impose the heaviest duties 
pans? . goods are Russia and the United States. What ‘ penal 
ginst oi jd we impose against cither of these countries? It is 
pies o {that any duties should be imposed on raw materials, 
pi nese food are to be kept low. Now take the case of 
Seat do we import from that country? *® Of the total 
a f Russia 63 per cent. are articles of food and 32 per 
7 si ae materials! The small remainder consist of a great 
aay of articles, including books, pictures, china, etc. oh is 
hese Br iis, therefore, that we can put no serious pressure on Russia 
ble, fanless we are prepared to tax food or raw materials. 
1m | J pass on to the United States. Their duties aroos very 
fore } much, no doubt, the commerce between the two countries. Never- 
lin | peless our exports to the United States amount to over 
ould 439,000,000]. If the people of the United States really think it 
‘in | istheir interest to pay twice as much as they need for clothes, 
rely | jonware, ete., in order to enrich a few millionaire manufacturers, 
To fre may regret it, but it is their affair. Need we, however, 
end | rgt it very much? It is not an unmixed evil. The duties 
knd to shut us out of the United States, but they also tend to 
der. | mt the United States out of neutral markets: as against 
rto | United States manufacturers we suffer in the markets of 100,000 
is. | people, we gain in those of 1,400,000 people. The United 
States manufacturers, but for their duties, would be much more 
lomidable competitors in South America, India, China, and, in 


g C! 
pet% ou 
įmtions who W 
l 


plt 


aach 7 
dy | Mt in the world generally. The American duties are by no 
a a an unmixed injury to us: that the people of the United 
g 0) 


ates suffer by them admits of no doubt. te 
eb us suppose, however, that we determine to take the advice 


| 7 ariff Reformers, and take ‘ penal’ measures against the United 


at Po 
iss | ng a at do we import from them? Of their total exports to us 
ef? 1 A consists of food, 94,000,000}. of raw materials, and 


| Proposeq th; of semi-manufactured articles. Is it really seriously 
| Ot such x We are to penalise the United States by heavy duties 
: gestion ee produce? What would Lancashire say to a 
‘ ‘0 put a ‘penal’ duty on cotton? 

ander of our imports from the United States consists 
Yanety of objects, some of which we do not produce, 
en ‘mcan machines, inventions, etc. ses: 

to HS a Edison Company was introducing the electric light 
“untry progress was at first very slow. Only half a 
| Stat. Abs. Foreign Countries, Ca. 5446, p. 89. 
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ae 


- works and we made the dynamos for ours 


. France or Germany? Not atall. In fact, 


ae a ess 
nto manufactured articles. To them in theu busi® puild mor 
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dozen or a dozen dynamos were require 

obviously impossible to establish works fe 

and dynamos were imported from the 

however, as the light was established, 


d in a ye 
Xt 80 smal. 
fo Small ; 
Uniteq States 
our ter 
k: Manufacturers a 
a y g D 

es. In the meani; 

ve Seriously retarded x 
i 


however, a duty on dynamos would ha 
progress of the electric light. 
Moreover, look at the Russian and U 


: ; hited § 
another point of view. Have they broken ah 


tates duties 
Wn th 


this poli 
duties by duties has been tried and has utterly aie 


Russia has tried it and failed ; France has tried it and faj 
Germany has tried it and failed ; the United St > 
and failed. They have put on heavy duties, but have not brok 

down foreign tariffs. Moreover, under the favoured: natin 
clause, if they succeeded, we should share the advantage, 
Nor have we only the experience of foreign countries, We 
have tried it ourselves. We had Protection for years, and Mr, 
Gladstone has recorded that when he was at the Board of Trade: 


from 
€ tariffs of 


of fightin 


led: 


From 1841 to 1844 we were anxiously and eagerly endeavouring to mate 
tarifi treaties with many foreign countries. And the state of our tarifi, 
even after the law of 1824, was then such as to supply us with plenty of 
material for liberal offers. Notwithstanding this, we failed in every case. 
I doubt whether we advanced the cause of Free Trade a single inch,” 


Tariff Reformers generally draw a broad line between duties 
on raw materials, food, and manufactured articles. Raw materials 
they would admit free: on food they would impose light duties 
if any ; manufactures they would tax much more heavily. sition 

At first sight there seems much to be said for the imposito 


Q l 
of duties on manufactures, but the more the ae 
examined the weaker the distinction becomes. In the fr ) 


5 leading. Many 
the classification is arbitrary, and seems to me misleading: 


things which are classed under the head of ‘ manufact A 
semi-manufactured articles ’?+ are in reality raw matera 
4 o 

I do not know that the Board of Trade could co rie raw 
but as a matter of fact timber, yarns, and won mee » of ol 
Materials—in Cobden’s graphic words, ‘ the daily P! 
manufactures, eae many 
_ Processes are so much divided that it is the bus! yr the? 
Manufacturers to buy semi-manufactured m 


AA t 
really raw materials. Take the shipbuilders. r, and 0 ge 
ships than all the rest of the world put togethe' eured 
reason ìs that our shipbuilders get the some 


2 Morley, Life of Gladstone. 
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ates have tried jt. 


red antl ; 


; ‘ x jg iron. W 
nstance, the class includes sawn timber, yarns, and pe yist 


aterials ana tose al 


e ð 
artid rj 
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J 
ich are th 
it rivals 


e raw materials of their business more cheaply than 
in Protectionist countries. If you tax these semi- 
ed articles you strike a blow at their trade. 

rgument really applies to manufactured articles. 
jp 9 5°? tton-spinner, to a railway company, to l- 

ET aco Į : y pany, to a coa 

igstaDC®, n electric-lighting company—in fact, to most manufac- 
gine, to ê ne of the most necessary adjuncts of their business. 


rg— are OF 3 8 ; bs 
ton ae iax a manufacturer 10007., it matters little whether you 
sof [EY team-engines he uses or the raw material he 


pt ib on the 5 
a ameni against taxing raw material applies, then, to 
achinery, and indeed to manufactures generally. 

Mr. Chamberlain himself does not suppose that small duties 
imposed here would affect the policy of foreign countries. He 
laid not suggest that 2s. a quarter on wheat would electrify 
smriculture. 

But would this small duty be any advantage to farmers? In 
the first place it could only benefit those who grow wheat for sale, 
| ndonly to the extent that they do so. But further than this, in 
rply to a very important agricultural deputation, Mr. Balfour, 
mthe 15th of May 1903, expressed a strong opinion that Sir M. 
Hicks Beach’s 1s. a quarter duty was a positive injury, as far as 
ï went, to the farming industry on account of its action on 
feeding-stuffs. It was, he said, 

Z merely a trifling tax on corn, but a tax on the raw material which 
‘mers use in their industry. . . . It has turned out that the tax has 
‘| erated as a great burden on the raw material used by farmers. . . . My 
conviction is that the tax is, fiscally speaking, a good tax, but that 


i j j 
+ A who have most reason to complain of it in the whole of the United 
ngdom are the farming class.”? 


dif m 


ace 
ny yy However this may be—and there is certainly a good deal in 
rT ie Balfour’s in 


genious argument—it is quite a mistake to suppose 
erce is really at the mercy of our rivals. 
r statesmen are alarmed for the future of British 
With the present tendency to Protection, what, they 
Ome of us in the future? They need, I think, have 
: ae doubt, when we consider the very high duties im- 
Ous countries on our goods—duties imposed not for 
| leg, i It to keep out our products, or, as it is euphemistically 
that Te Protect native industries ’—it seems at first wonderful 
x 10 business with them at all. The explanation, no 
J is that, firstly, manufacturers in these countries take 
p e own ‘countrymen, raise prices to the extent of 
i 1a put the money into their own pockets at the 
‘Fiscal Reform,’ Speeches, 1880-1905, p. 25. 


| Mat our comm 
| “Stmerce, 
1 Visto bee 


4 wf 
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_ 48 it is, much of the Australasian wool 60° i erefor® ap 
because it cannot be used up here. It does 20% p, 35 
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expense of the community. This enables 


pay the duties and yet compete with them Animate 
-country produces all that it requires, It is d nd, se 
manufactures which do not exist. These nee e 0 
me to relieve us from the apprehension felt b Slderatig S Seen | 
men, that if foreign countries and our own Cole Of oy i 
and more Protectionist, they will thus more and leg become K ) 
commerce. More restric wi C 
I submit, then, that, so far as the economical r xtut 
cerned, no case whatever has been established for pe Boy} T 
our system. “TY Change iy f open 
The second reason which has been brought forward | es 
different character, and raises totally different consid cony 
Mr.: Chamberlain wrote to the Duke on the 21st of Se a 
1903 : ptember | sum 
It is ridiculous to suppose that 2s. a quarter on corn would restore pe fa 
sperity to agriculture, although the farmers might possibly support ite | 1 
drowning men will catch at a straw. For my own part I caro only for th but 
great question of Imperial unity. Everything else is secondary or cons : . 
quential. But for this—to quote a celebrated phrase—I would not he boni 
taken my coat off.** | 
This is indeed a noble object, well worthy of a great states 
man. It would repay substantial—even considerable—sacrifee, ag 
The Duke was quite willing to have a full and exhaustive ht 
inquiry, but he very wisely wished to have before him the ests | yi 
changes which were proposed. i 
I should hesitate very long [he said ™] before I could bring myself f dpr 
assent to changes the effect of which, so far as I know or have the gar face 
of knowing, might be to improve the conditions of certain of the nA 7 
classes of labour, but might also have the effect, so far as I leon “il | 
the means at present of knowing, of breaking down that barrier W , hyi 
exists between those millions and absolute starvation. i wl 1 
Tn fact, he was always prepared to consider carte ne 
sympathetically any plan which would bring € "ot jn bis} imp, 
elements of our great Empire into closer connexion; | ist 
pinion no practical solution had been proposed. from there i 
Take, for instance, Australia. Our imports © materi my} xy 
31,000,0001., of which 19,000,001. consists of 18 | te 
11,000,001. of food. va, A0 | Ni 
Our principal imports are wool, wheat, and aa the it a 


gold is of course out of the question, because A A 
of value. No preference on wool would bene 


‘ 5 onsu $ | 
the simple reason that she produces more than we Spe Coe ai 


3 = yol. 1L i 
* Life of the Duke of Devonshire, 185 Oho (191): 


_ * Tid. p. 315. 
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reference would be any great advantage to Australia. It 
Gd Pr penciit their main industries. 
4 “ake Canada. Our imports from the Dominion are again 
or tively raw materials or food. Out of $149,000,000 no 


(38 than 


Moreover there are special difficulties. 
MO 


siderably more than one-half of the Canadian wheat 

a comes to us through the United States. 
sis it has been replied that Halifax and St. John are 

k the winter, but Mr. Carnegie has calculated that the 
iiy cost of transit would be ‘eight shillings’? a quarter as 
, oe with exports and imports through Montreal or American 
ng, Unless, therefore, the preference amounted to a larger 
ember) wm, the extra charge for freight would be prohibitive. More- 

wer, though the port of St. John is in Canada, the railway to 
re pm. | itpasses through the United States. 
tits | The United States have a duty of 8s. 7d. a quarter on wheat, 
fort | but they courteously allow Canadian wheat to pass through in 
i, | bmd. This we could not expect to continue. 
| It would, again, be difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish 
(madian wheat from that grown in the United States. 

Tariff Reformers seem to be under the impression that in some 
mysterious way the United Kingdom has precluded itself from 
bargaining with foreign countries. In his great Sheffield speech 
Mr, Balfour said : 


tates: 
fies, 
ustive 
exact 


self to à I say distinctly that in my judgment the country ought never to have 
means pred itself of that liberty, and that it ought publicly to resume it in the 
higher | “eof Europe and the world.?” 


hati | ) ft. Balfour concludes his Notes on Insular Free Trade by 
“ying down the axiom that 


k 4 i most essential object of our national efforts should be to 

1% precise e bonds in which we have gratuitously entangled ourselves. 

A portant menner in which we should use our regained liberty is an 

4} Bthat ow a » after all, only a secondary, issue. What is fundamental 
x liberty should be regained.** 


ea | I 

ml i ae ne I do not understand what Mr. Balfour means by 
1 tree to an We have deprived ourselves of any liberty. We are 

gei ‘Tight ark on tariff wars if we lease, however foolish we 

dat | be to P : 


oso. But would not engagements with the Colonies 


a 
Ore} : 
£ Balfour aa countries deprive us of that very freedom which Mr. 
e p confesa T ly regards as most important? 
si ith view with some alarm the prospect of bargaining 


Clon} 
onies. We may seem to favour one Colony or one 


| The T; 
Bar Balfong, c» August 6, 1903 
K , kA 
Seal Reform,’ Speeches, 1880-1905, p. 111. 28 Ibid. p. 95. 
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———— a 


` going she would come to us and say,‘ We do not like this at all. Wea 
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interest, and may find that, instead of 
roused jealousies, suspicions, and amines 
Would not any arrangements such ag 
us in most difficult and perhaps dangerous 


ie "ion, 

A , 

les, © hay 
are sug 


3 Este 
. Colonies? ‘Lord St. Aldwyn in 1908 29 dwelt nw sions om EC 
usual force and ability. He said: OD these win Ù A 
ll] 
Then comes the question of the practical worki a 
Colonial preference if it were brought about by the eae the System 

duties, and I am bound to say this appears to me a pe He esition of o 
of the greatest importance, one of which I will venture as by dificulti far 
lordships. Suppose we had made a bargain with Canad Place befor song a si 
is the best case to take—that we would impose a duty o a—that, T think, Ou 
dairy produce from foreign countries, and leave such artis ae my iss 
Canada free. The effect of that, if it was effective, would be ees a 


the supply of these articles which now come to us fron 
to Canada, and, of course, to any other Colony which had the 

tage. That is a result which, so long as we get the articles heen 
not know that anybody need quarrel with. ... But there Bef 
another result. Supposing the United States were deprived of iin 
for her corn in this country, what would she do? Surely, if she a i 


n foreign Countries 


ready to make an arrangement with you. We will lower our tarifi on some 
of your manufactured articles which it is of great importance for you to 
send to us, if you will place us on the same footing as Canada with regard 
to the duty on corn.’ What should we say? ‘We are very sorry, but ve 


cannot relieve you from this duty.’ I know it is a very inconvenient thing | '™! 
sometimes to be bound not to impose a duty, but it may be very muh f Wa 
worse than inconvenient to bind yourself not to take off a duty. Weshould, | inc 
of course, be unable to obtain from the United States that which might le 
of the most urgent and utmost importance to the great manufactorins } 4, 
Industries of this country. Supposing the request was renewed when the a 
term of our arrangement with Canada expired, what answer should : r 
give then? If we had accepted the principle of preference because Cat i 
1s part of the Empire, and in order to obtain greater Barn aaa 7 
Canadian trade, we should have to depart from that principle at Be io M 
of losing the trade advantages we had obtained from Const ited ‘sate 
obtain the greater advantages which the reduction of the ie with the Ri 
tariff might give us; and if we refused to make an arrangemen tance {0 B 
United States which might, as I have said, be of the utmost me toda 7 de 
our great industries, it would be said by everybody that we ae practical 
this in order to keep up the price of food. That seems Up ia D 
diffculty, and one of very great importance. periit ti 
A duty of 2 ae t would, as Mr. Chi ail | t 
3 y s. a quarter on wheat would, Fe obstan" i 
said, do little for farmers. Suppose there was * a diy” h 


merease— nothing extreme, but say half the 7° 
> s- argument that 
there not much force in Lord St. Aldwyn’s a! guene objet 


infal 7 to! 
T cannot help thinking—though that would have been, aE Gorens” i Í ; 
of the effect that might have had upon the position ©: A 44, : 
Lore, 


2 7 of 
1008: Lord St. Aldwyn on Preferential Trade, in the Hovs? 
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gn OY 


friend if the people of this country were being told that this duty 


iia the price of corn 7s. or 8s, more a quarter, and that it was in- 
raise at this sort of thing should be allowed to continue for the benefit 
ees at the cost of the English working man. Now, would 
nded to improve the feelings of kindliness and goodwill in this 
hie ~ towards our Colonial brethren ? These are two of the practical ` 
pte which I own that I see in the working of this policy. 
difticu 


M d Though the French suffer most from their high duties so 
the Í jar as France itself is concerned, the case is very different when 
ze similar duties are extended to countries which they have annexed. 
hin, | Qur trade with Madagascar has been practically ruined, and this 
it | isnot an isolated case, So that the subject seems to me to demand 
ftm ihe serious attention of our Government ; but I do not enlarge on 


pad 


| 4 A > . 
ke | these questions because they did not enter into the discussion be- 
es 
ivan. | tween the Duke and Mr. Balfour. I may take some other op- 


| portunity of calling attention to the subject, which is indeed one of 
meat and growing importance. 

* Tnhis important Sheffield speech Mr. Balfour said that any one 
negotiating with a foreign country must perforce admit that “We 
have nothing to give you; we have nothing to take from you.’ 
But this is not so: we are free to go into a commercial war if 
we choose: we could exclude their goods if we thought it our 
| interest todo so. We have also much to give. When Mr. Bonar 
was negotiating the Austrian Treaty of Commerce the following 


arket 
amit | 
e are 
some 
ou to 
egard 
at we 
thing 
much 


old, ] incident occurred : 

ie | The Scotch were very anxious that the duty on British herrings 
vis | ‘ould be reduced, and Mr. Bonar was instructed to urge this 
d we strongly onthe Austrian Chancellor. The Chancellor said he was 
mais | *xlous to meet the views of our Government, but he asked, ‘ In 
Ea that case, Mr. Bonar, what will you do for us?’ ‘Oh,’ said 


Mr z G . . 
Bonar, ‘we will send you many more herrings.’ 


er {0 

tates git Balfour’s Government was much divided as to Tariff. 
F i ie and the Duke, Lord George Hamilton, Lord Balfour of 
i li eigh, Lord Ritchie, and Mr. A. Elliot, to their great honour, 
ial i termined to retir 

tiai twa, (Gin ; 

Dak 8 Mr. Balfour’s Sheffield speech which finally decided the 
laid | ti a0 a Was not prepared, as he said in his letter of resigna- 
tial Beal tra a part of a Government which desired to ‘ reverse the 

s io 


n, to alter fundamentally the fiscal tradition which 


aS Drava; x 
Drevaileg during the last two generations.’ 


J thay 
zi J Mee to ie to have found in your speech a definite statement of adher- 
2 pa i erial aa iples of Free Trade as the ordinary basis of our fiscal and 
a Protection’ Stem, and an equally definite repudiation of the principle 


4i in the interest of our national industries; but, in their 


30 ` 
E. You Ly N. Life of the Duke of Devonshire, vol. ii. p. 362. 
a - et =À 0. 4] - 
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absence, I cannot help thinking that such declarati 
have quoted cannot fail to have the effect of materially ẹ 


‘Ose yp. 
è . 5 3 A NCOUTA a: i : 
cates of direct Protection in the controversy which ins Waging t hy 


: iia been 
out the country, and of discouraging those who, like m 


yourself, believe that our present system of free im 
. ‘of food imports, is, on the whole, the most advant 
although we do not contend that the principle on w 
such authority or sanctity as to forbid any dep 
cause.” 


Tt seems clear, then, that : 
(1) Our commerce is Increasing most satisfactory 


ports, and Pe 
ageous to the etal 


ily ; 


(2) It is increasing more rapidly than that of any of om P 
10. 


tectionist rivals ; 

(8) While any plan which would tend to conso 
Empire is entitled to respectful and s 
sideration, even if it involved a substa 
practicable plan has yet been proposed ; 

and I submit, therefore, that the Duke of Devonshire was fully 
justified in his conclusion ‘ that no sufficient case has been made 
out for disturbing the foundations on which the fiscal and com: 
mercial policy of the country rest.’ 


lidate the 
Ympathetic con. 
ntial sacrifice, no 


AVEBURY, 
3 Duke of Devonshire to Mr. Balfour, October 2, 1903. 
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: Test LIGHT FROM EGYPT ON THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES 


g a land of marvels. It is marvellous, not only for the 
| osal monuments of its ancient civilisation, which strike the 
‘sitor with a persistent wonder, but also for the startling dis- 
wreries Which, from time to time, its preservative soil yields to 


T poyPr i 


the excavator. i : j 
| The great discoveries at Tel el Amarna, which revolutionised 


ihe views of our historians as to the relations of the ancient empires 
loi the nearer Hast, and furnished light on the conditions of 
(maan before the Hebrew occupation, were a surprise to the 
med world. This marvellous discovery has been followed 
by finds, made within the last few years, which rival it almost 
in importance. 
| Winter visitors to Egypt, who, attracted by its position on 
the border of the tropics, have made Assuan their headquarters, 
f vill remember the island of Elephantiné, which lies almost 
‘posite to it. As the site of an early border fortress, this island 
| ae special interests ; but to the casual traveller it is chiefly 
can for its rural quiet and beauty. It is composed of 
Sonat masses of granite, formed into a compact whole by 
1 Yio meee of sand, over which, on the lower portions, the 
| alinate eposited its mud for centuries. To-day, fellahin 
J nd of ae available strip of this rich soil, and the unceasing 
1 Und of ‘nae Saqiyehs drawing water from the river lulls the 
visitor into a tranquillity harmonising with the scene. 
reeg mulberry trees, date trees and Dôm palms furnish an 
eable g ade. B 
> Buffaloes and oxen graze among the patches 
While flocks of fowls and pigeons pick up here and 
7 tte] eee they can, the whole presenting a scene of 
iy ‘Contrasting refreshingly with our restless home- 
be anci 3 
ce city, called the ‘fortress Yeb’ in the documents 
iS islan S described, was crowded into the southern half 
au Marked p. a plateau beyond the reach of inundations. It 
eat wort in Y mounds in which the Sebakh diggers have been 


their search for phosphates. Here in January 1901 
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Professor Sayce procured a papyrus roll, which Í 
seen unearthed by the diggers. It was in the Ditnsel y 
: s e4 ; ai Arama; id 

and was the herald of the subsequent important § maic 

the same site. Ind 
A year or two later, Mr. Robert Mond, who a 
in Egypt at the time, was the purchaser of several i 
offered for sale at Assuan, but from the same site a; Pt ya! 
\ William Cecil became the fortunate possessor of nee Lady 
two collections, supplemented by one or two papyri ae The 
Professor Sayce, were published at Mr. Mona’s e by 
under the editorship of Professor Sayce and Dr. A p peo |! 
The eleven documents contained in this work jas 
Aramaic language, a Semitic speech closely allied to the tie | 
and employed in certain portions of the Books of Daniel a 
and Nehemiah in our Hebrew Bibles. The translations of thes 
documents given by Dr. Cowley show that there was i 
Elephantinê an organised Jewish community in the fifth century 
before Christ. The documents (from 471-411 B.c.) are chiel 
deeds bearing on loans, marriage dowries, divorce, legal decisions, 
etc. A noteworthy characteristic of these deeds is that women ae 
represented as on precisely the same social and legal footing as 
men. Mention of a temple of Yahveh (Yaho)—or Jehovah asit 
is commonly written—built, like the Egyptian temples, fronting 
on a street, is made more than once therein, and legal oaths ‘bj 

Yaho’ as well as ‘by Sati,’ an Egyptian deity, are recorded. 
As soon as the source of these documents was ascertained, 1 
systematic excavation of the site was begun, a concession a 
been given by the Egyptian Government to the German i | 


he 
Serie | 
§ Made a 


S OXCAV ating 
Tamaic ancl 


io 
have not yet been published. Professor Dr. O. Fiber di ihe f an 
3 for the Royal Museum in Berlin, began work 1m < straca, aM! | in 
4 result that by 1908 a considerable number of ea, a more | A 
inscribed pottery had been unearthed. The paR, pouses bee | A 
4 less damaged condition, were found in the ee only De abl on 
x ing to an ancient Jewish settlement, some two en ned al t 
X the surface, while the ostraca and pottery were un tly det |g 


the site. The whole of these objects have been aot "ai 8 
= with in two handsome quarto volumes E o o 
_ the celebrated Semitic scholar Professor P- 

‘The first volume has a preface by Dr. Bode ° 
at Berlin, and, beside a learned introduction, orman Yh 
__literation of the Aramaic into Hebrew script: by eit gint 
of he texts, and copious elucidatory nos facsimile E 
Second volume is occupied exclusively by Oe = 


‘ 


x 
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j the documents, which are printed in seventy-five plates. 
ja ie constitutes the most important contribution to Biblical 
ech has appeared of late years—especially in relation ta 


Tht, fyo * nooks of the Bible, the Books of Chronicles, izra and 
eo eae and to Jewish history of the little-known period . 
Lin pen tbe time of Nehemiah and the appearance on the scene ; 
r. f ijexander the Great. The period covered by the papyri is 
a i A 494 to 404 B.C. The language is, as has been already said, 

th fat of certain portions of the Books of Daniel, Ezra, and 
Lb | yobemiah. Not long ago critics regarded Aramaic as having been 
9, sought back from Babylon by the returning exiles, and that its 

oy, | presence in any of the sacred books (such as in Jeremiah x. Ll, and 

the | yn the Jegar-Sahadutha of Genesis xxxi. 47) indicates a late 


nen, | origin. We know now that this is not the case. ‘Three Semitic 
Erm | nguages (Hebrew and Arabic are to us the most familiar types of 
thes | semitic), Professor Sachau tells us, played an important part in 
sa | arly West Asiatic history. The first of these was the Assyro- 
tury Babylonian, of which there are vast remains preserved to us in 
iiefy | the cuneiform inscriptions discovered in the ruins of the ancient 
jons, | cities of the Euphrates. When the Assyro-Babylonian Empire 
nae | came to an end, this language did not disappear, but continued 
gas | inuse in the Persian period; it then began gradually to die out. 
as t | Even during its prevalence, that is in the time of the Sargons, 
amg | the eighth century B.C., a second variety of Semitic speech was 


sty} becoming its serious rival for predominance. This was the 

Aramaic. This language was written in what was formerly re- 
eda | garded as the Phoenician alphabet. The characters used, how- 
a “tt, can be traced back to a fairly early date, and they seem to 
im | associated from their first appearance with the Aramaic lan- 


blige. ‘They represent a stage of development towards the square 
ra alphabet, from which they do not differ very seriously in 
a Aramaic language gradually acquired the upper hand 
i Ge Semitic peoples north of the Arabian Continent, and 
€ time of Christ everyone, including Christ Himself, spoke 


aL ee It is still spoken in the neighbourhood of Lake Van. 
| Bee 1C, anothe 


| aih t Semitic language, however, eventually took its 
a k ace almost every where. 8 t=) y 

act i Meth ete languages of Canaan, including Hebrew, and the 
ip E  dlthon h the coast line, the Pheenician, did not play a great role, 


I tte ay a Ş latter maintained its existence in North Africa until 
desuetude “mination. Hebrew, on the other hand, fell early into 
eiai efore the use of Aramaic, becoming at length restricted 
7 ten NS and liturgical use. Its extinction as the speech of 
Bachan © was owing, in the first instance, according to Professor 
123 € over-running of the Kingdom of Israel by Sargon 
C, and the consequent settlement of aliens in the 


er: 
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country ; and, in the second place, to the ca 
586 s.c. by Nebuchadnezzar and the exile 
a fact which seriously altered the lingui 


t | 
Pture of J 

er 
of the ruins mi 
Stic relat Classe 


country. Henceforward the advance of Aramaje a ions of 4 | D 
. and more the Hebrew, until it became at length th Isplaceq re (8 
tongue. 4 Predomina 4 
The documents discovered at Elephanting ar . ia 
Aramaic language, and Professor Sachau expresses | a M OAT 
ment that after careful scrutiny he has found T astonish. A oan 
instance of Hebrew influence upon them, except inte Single f (2 
personal names which are of a definitely Hebrew mer ft ien 
are distinguished, like the Hebrew designations of me al} the 
epoch, by the frequent use of the Divine name (Jah) a ee | the 
composition. age An 
It will be some years, perhaps, before a learned scrutiny of We 
these Aramaic documents will succeed in extracting from them 
all the fresh historical and linguistic material which underlies at 
them. In the case of some of the documents, however, there are Ca 
facts on the face of them which have a bearing on Biblical Min 
history. A striking instance of this is furnished by the first two | no 
F papyri in the published collection. These represent two almost 
i identical forms of the same epistle, the variants being accounted | ani 
for on the hypothesis, suggested by Professor Sachau, that one | (y 
is the original draft, and the other the revised copy. As this f oj 
is the most important document in the collection, and has many 
references to Biblical matters, it is best to give, m extenso, 2 | th 
somewhat close rendering of Professor Sachau’s German trans a 


lation : -yants 

‘To our Lord Bagohi, Governor of Judaea, thy ae 
Jedoniah and his associates the Priests (Koheni) in the A ask | 
ef Yeb (Elephantiné) greeting : May the God of ae 7 thee 
after i the health of our Lord on every occasion, e i aoe 
in favour before King Darius and the sons of the (royal) i 


ife. 
thousand times more than now, and give thee a long l a 
fortunate and strong always.’ a 
l lways. ; kc thus EX 
Now at this time Jedoniah and his associates P eth y a 
: ‘In the month of Tammuz (i.e. June), in the t0% gted oal Th an 


d depa! | 
a s sames had f ibe 
King Darius (i.e. 410 B.c.), when Ars trous priests i witb 


gone to the King, the Priests (K emari—idola spira Ue 

God Khnum in the fortress of Yeb (formed) a or owing oy d 
4 Waidereng , who was the ruler here, with a 4 
| The temple of the God Yahveh (Yabo) in Fe 
must be done away with.” ony derogat gis | 
__* The phrase ‘ask after’ seems to Professor packen ae în these d0 4 
‘connexion, but, as he shows, from its occurrence elseW 4 
8 4 recognised form, meaning ‘ look to the health. : 
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k ! «phereupon the said Waidereng, the accursed, sent letters to 
a < son Nepayan, who was general in the fortress of Syene 
tk pis an) with the following contents: “‘The temple in the 
ee pe Yeb must be destroyed.” Then Nepayan led Egyptians 


ta | and ot 
implements 


this | and broke to pi 
lish. ame to pass that they destroyed also the five stone gates 


ng y pylons) constructed of square stones, which were in the said 
eoi | jemple, and burnt with fire the wooden doors of the same, and 
anl f ihe bronze hinges, as well as the cedar roof, all, together with 
ane} jhe rest (?) of the Ussarna (?) and other things that were there. 
her And the golden and silver sacrificial bowls, and everything that 
yas in the said temple did they take away and appropriate to 
yo | themselves. ` 
hen | . ‘Ag far back as the days even of the King of Egypt did our 
lies | fathers build the said temple in the fortress Yeb, and when 
ae | Cambyses entered Egypt he found the temple already built there. 
lial | snd the temples of the Gods of Egypt were all torn down, but 
two | no one did injury to the said temple. 
MN ‘After we had been thus treated, we, together with our wives 
ated | and children, wore sackcloth, fasted, and prayed to Yahveh 
oe | (Yaho) the Lord of Heaven, who informed us in relation to the 
ab sid “dog of a’’ (?) Waidereng (as follows) : 
A “The fetters will have been removed from his feet,” and all 
A the treasures which he acquired destroyed, and all the men who 
tad attempted to inflict injury on the said temple will have been 
at tilled together, and we shall have looked down upon their 
overthrow.” 
a pe” previously, when this evil was done to us, we 
ee i to our Lord, Jehohannan the High Priest, and his 
E D he Priests in Jerusalem, and to Ostanes the brother 
msver) and the notables of the Jews. Not a single letter Gn 
ave they sent us. So we, since the month of Tammuz 


N ‘tho four 
an aie year of Darius to the present day have worn 
Ce | Widow) « and fasted: our wives are become as widows (as a 
nian | * We no longer anoint ourselves with oil and drink wine : 


“ofa: in its ruins) Meal-offerings,’ Incense-offerings,” and 
erings.§ 


3 The fi 
i Tst g : 9 
had suo ence of this seemingly oracular saying may mean, as Professor 


u 
if Sge: i 
“hse cast a that he was executed, and, after the removal of the fetters, his 
3 


The Iin, 
matte Heppi“ of the Hebrew Bible. 4 The Hebrew Lebonah. 
ds are j the: Olah, The terms used in the papyrus for these sacrificial 
cal with their equivalents in Leviticus. 
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‘Now thy servants Jedoniah, Yes | 
citizens of Yeb, say thus : 
. ‘If it is pleasing to our Lord, mayest thou he ~: 

restoration of the said temple: as we have Ee, 
to rebuild it, so look to the receivers of aan bee 
“manifestations of thy grace here in Egypt: enevo 


his associ 
S 2 
OClates and the J 3 
ews 
al] 


lenc 
€ 
may a low 


respect of the temple of Yahveh (Yah) in the fort etter ip A ely 
be sent from thee to them to rebuild it, as i¢ forme of Ye} ial 
In thy name will they offer on the altar of the God ve built. 1 iho 
Meal-oflering, the Incense-oflering, and the Burnt-off abveh the wal 


; : of erir 
we shall at all times pray for thee, we and our Wives and R F 
r chil. 


; i l have } 
managed, until the said temple be again built; and there A thus 


thee a reward before Yahveh the God of Heaven greater than th 

S = e 
reward of a man who offers a Burnt-offering and an annual sacri 
fice® of a value like to the value of silver of 1000 talents; and inte 
gard to gold, we have sent a messenger to thee and given informa- 
tion, and we have, in our names, in a special letter, imparted to 
Delaiah and Shelemiah, the sons of the Governor Sanaballat of 
Samaria, all these particulars. Arsames, moreover, has had n0 
knowledge of what was done to us. 

‘On the 20th of Marchesvan (October) in the seventeenth 
year (407 B.c.) of King Darius (i.e. Darius I1).’ 

The period covered by the papyri in this collection extents, — 
as already stated, from the year 494 B.c. to 404 B.c. Nones 
apparently later than 404 B.c., when the Persian rule over Egyp 
came to an end, and with it probably the favoured position i 
the Jewish people, from whom these documents emanated. a 
Cambyses the son of Cyrus conquered Egypt in 925 3° the 
papyri come within the time of the Persian ameter: | 
Persian empire at this period embraced Asia as far as the i ie 
pont and the Mediterranean Sea, as well as Africa v h ai | 
boundaries of Nubia. . Palestine was thus within its dun 


Lbeto ‘st 


Re help ° 

2 the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah, who, Pen century | A 
A Artaxerxes I, in the middle and latter half of the anew fod f th 
; caused the temple and wall of Jerusalem to ae pap r 


their ruins, was well within the period covered by r 
Here a few questions naturally suggest themseive® : 
Who were the writers of these papyzi? 


= When was the Colony planted at Blephantine? wip : 
_ Whence did they come? pd the uar i 


e Whence their traditional ritual observances ® 
of Jehovah the King of Heaven’? ; 
"AON hter: d anl 


Dibchin =the general term for sacrifice of a slaug a bach. 
rd altar in the papyri involves the same Toot“ ape 
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wers to some of these questions are furnished by the 
doniah given above, and by certain other documents 
pette! collection. We know, in the first place, that they were a 
2 i na of Jews, but that they were not an agricultural colony, or 
s anitat CO PoE E ia TOE 
these documents as the Jewish Army in Elephantiné, 
Veh | pat is, they formed the garrison at this border fortress against 
ilt a Nubians. And although at the time when the papyri were 
the Piin they, together with their wives and children, were a 
nd | yittled community owning land and buildings, they were still 
il. members of a military organisation. 
hus We learn from the papyri that they were divided into six 
ato ‘standards’ or aia une ee by the name 
the | ofits commander. The word used for ‘standard’ is the same 
a : tat employed for the divisions of the Israelites when passing 
re | through the desert : ‘ Every man of the children of Israel shall 
nma- | pitch by his own standard.’”” `S 
to The relation of this military colony to the Central Persian 
‘of | Government is indicated by the portions of an Aramaic transla- 
no | tin, among the papyri, of the celebrated Edict of Darius I, 
which a few years after his accession (520 B.c.) he caused to be 
nth | inscribed in three languages (the old Persian, the Elamite, and 
the Assyrian) on the carefully smoothed surface of the rocky 
ds, precipice at the village of Behistun (Bagistana), on the road from 
i8 | Babylon to Ecbatana, the modern Hamadan. Here, the figure 
ypt_ | of Darius is still to be seen with his foot on the neck of a 
postrate foe, possibly Nebuchadnezzar, whom he slew. 
F a seems from this discovery that the Edict in the various 
a my e of the Persian empire was sent to all administrative 
With regard to the origin of this military colony, the papyri 
silent, but some indications in them may help us to 


all j ‘the ans 
ie of Je 


in ‘ elves 1n 


are 


nd} trace it, 

REE During the Da. Site ae 

m| teh a the Persian domination it was customary to employ 
mereena; Si s z ete . X . 

o | therefore ties in the Persian campaigns, and one might, 


into igy. Rene that this Jewish military colony was introduced 
fon Can at that time (that is, in the period of Cyrus and his 
leet that ee 599-520 B.c.). Against this assumption is the 
Occupied. Jrus, the founder of the Persian Empire, had never 


es 


Bayne (ap Pt Moreover, when his son Cambyses entered 
ae Mobably y B.c.) he found the temple, a stately structure which 


the letter t, Mied years to construct, already in existence ; and as 
: ‘© Bagohi, given above, states that the temple had been 


the WUMbers 3: 
pi “Bible, ah 2, Degel is the word for standard in this document and in 
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constructed in the time of the King of E 
epoch of a native dynasty, we are forced 
Professor Sachau considers that the letter of Ari th 
about 200 B.c. by a well-informed Jewish writ 
PRI) ii 


. -some light on the subject. This letter is recogni toy | the 
called a tendenzschrift, and to have been Hite to be is of 
Greek translation of Holy Scripture known as i magnify ty | a 
Yet, as Professor Sachau thinks, apart from this r Septuagint cal 
ment may furnish trustworthy historical facts. ma, the dog, d 0 

The letter states that Ptolemy I brought n | 
ere S umer: ; 
from Palestine into Egypt, and that even in earlier times a i 
A . = t . . : = J wn 
Persian rule, Palestinian troops had come to Egypt, Re a $ 


over, at a still earlier date, others had been led against fhe the 
Ds. » the 


Ethiopian King by King Psammetichus. Since the Jey; als 
colony, as we have seen, must have been planted at Blea 

before Persian times, we are thrown back upon the period i fis 
Psammetichus. Was this Psammetichus I (659-611 B.o)o | m 
Psammetichus TI (594-589 B.c.)? Professor Maspero’ distinctly | h 
states that Psammetichus I placed outposts at the entrance to the | u 
passes leading from the desert into the Nile valley, and that he | H 
had fortified Elephantiné against the Ethiopians. In his efforts, | e 
ultimately crowned with success, to wrench Egypt from the | th 
Assyrio-Babylonian occupation in the north, and to defend it i 


from the aggression of Nubians on the south, he had employel 
not only native troops, but also foreign mercenaries. When 
some 240,000 of the native army, however, had mutinied, and 
marched into Ethiopia, he was obliged to trust more to the 
foreign mercenaries—Greeks and Asiatics—in his employ. ) 
Ts this Jewish military colony to be reckoned among theni 
Professor Sayce has no doubt of the fact, and quotes, ™ : 


: i: Bs BOD how- { 
firmation of other proofs, Zephaniah ii. 12 and iii. 1 | 


ing that Jews, at the time—that is, during the Tel? Py pet | (a 

Josiah—were living beyond the southern boundaries “olution f co 

Egypt. The question seems to depend for a satisfactory namely | by 

on another debatable piece of Egyptian Be Fei which | D 
whether the military expedition under a Psamme far souls J a 
Í proceeded on a campaign against the Ethiopian? 7 oe i 

at any rate, as Abu-Simbel was under Psammetic fter pavide a 
$ officers in command,’ says Professor Maspero: . a mewe f J’ 
: admired the rock-cut chapel of Rameses TI, left vi sight le ; 
i of their visit in a fine Greek inscription cut on a ‘ that m 
|ne of the Colossi.’ This inscription informs ie people ; 
__ Psammetichus, having come to Elephantin©, | 


aie 


. J TO, 
5 Passing of the Empires, p. 498. ° Maspe 
eae August 1911, p. 420. 
sing of the Empires, p. 538. 
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jth Psammetichus son of Theocles (a general of the same 
the were r the King), wrote this, etc.’ Many of the soldiers of the 
Bion wrote also their names on the monuments here and 


ty | © oh in his own language. An almost complete collection 
toy bese graffiti is given by Lepsius.’* Most of the inscriptions | 
tis ot Greek and Carian, but several of them are in what Lepsius 

ree, an script, a term generally, until lately, used to 


= calls Pheenici 


Int} Jude all Aramaic writings. 

ty: ae latter, of which one seems to be Aramaic, are not easily 
. rciphered. Some of the names, inscribed in early Greek letters, 
rs Reever appear, as Maspero suggested, to be Jewish—for 
ie nce, ‘Jilisibios of Teos’ can be hardly other in form than 
He 3 Bliashib of the Bible.*® Teos (in Egyptian Zichi) occurs 
n | also in the Elephantine papyri. z Rear | 
fe Was the Psammetichus of the Abu-Simbel inscription the 
ot d first of this name, and the ruler by whom this expedition was 
i undertaken? The inscription of Abu-Simbel, says Maspero," 


‘has been most frequently attributed to Psammetichus I, and 
the until recently I had thought it possible to maintain this opinion.’ 
he | He has now, however, concluded that the expedition was in the 
reign of Psammetichus II, and the Jewish soldiers present in 
the | this expedition would, therefore, belong to that period. Professor 
i | Sayce, on the ground that the Greeks called Psammetichus Il 
yel | Psammis,’ and would have thus written it, believes that the 
m | Psammetichus of the inscription could only be the first of that 
nd | name (659-611 B.c.). 


fhe Professor Sachau, on other grounds, is inclined to think that 


Psammetichus IT was the King mentioned in the letter of Aristeas 
n? and that the Jewish military colony was planted at Yeb in his 
reign (594-589 B.c.). But he is aware of the possibility of an 


j lier date arising from the consideration that the colony was 
i | Taware of the injunction in the twelfth chapter of Deuteronomy 
e 


las to the worship of Yahveh exclusively in Jerusalem) , and 
‘onsequently may have left the homeland before the date assigned 


| J oitics, since the time of De Wette, to the publication of 
A | La ony, that is 621 B.c. These Aramaic documents show, 
be a tate, the development of an Israelite colony, separated 
g f a aie for several hundred years from the homeland, and among 
fo f their tace. While they had been at Yeb long enough to lose 
á | Serve ncestral speech (the Hebrew) they had continued to pre- 
ap heir sacrificial cult, which required a temple for its 
bo : 


n 
Denkm 
u ‘måler, Vol 
A 2 Vol. XII., pp. 98 et seg. 4 
Md Nohemiop tich appears in 1 Chron. iii. 245 xxiv. 12; and also in Ezra 

u Passin. » as that of the High Priest at Jerusalem. 
9 of the Empires, p. 537. 
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observance, and the recognition of Yahveh, Hie 

Hebrews. © God of th 
-Whether we assign the earlier or later date to + i in t 

of the colony at Hlephantiné, it is clear that a he Planting | 05 

have acquired their religion and its sacrificial a Could Me pep. 


; Steers. ws . : es fr 
exiles returning from the Babylonian captivity 1 a from the 
fundamental assumption of certain critics in la et it Was 


iy a 
sacrificial ordinances prescribed in Leviticus ve e that th 4 
priestly interest, on the Jewish community in J ersa UA i a 
priests who came back from exile. To enforce these oe DY tte f 
the priests had edited, it was contended, their a ances, ae 
afresh, and introduced into them here and there Fes, fe ma 
prescriptions which the acumen of modern critics has been ait ihu 
to disentangle from the sacred writings, and to give them È k i 
habitation and a name in ‘ The Priests’ Code.’ It is fair to A pay 
however, that the more moderate recent critics have qualified thy | 1 
assumption by asserting that the sacrificial rites were not invented | E 
by the returning priests, but had an anterior existence, and wee | W 
merely codified in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. W 

The Aramaic papyri of Elephantinê have, therefore, done re 
signal service to sound criticism by checking the modern tendency 
to form conclusions from internal evidence only. 3 
Professor Sachau has worked out from these documents a 
further evidence as to the connexion of the colony of Elephan- A 
tiné with the events in later Biblical history. For instance, the it 
personal names in the document given above find an echo in the hy 
history handed down to us by Ezra and Nehemiah. Bagohi, to th 
whom this document is addressed, is mentioned under the Greek R 
form Bagoas by Josephus, in association with Jona ir 
(Joannes), the High Priest in Jerusalem, who appears 1 a 
letter above, and is also mentioned by Nehemiah” {this h 
A person called Bagoas, different from the addressee oi T 
letter, is mentioned in the book of Judith (that 7, | 
| English version of the Gr it is not without signifi ‘ 

' e Greek), and it is not w1 tion, WH | a 

ma < erome says he made from the Aramaic, 18 Vo) 4s by i 
incidentally that initial B (Beth) was pronounced Potit | 

modern Jews, as V, and preserving, at the same 1M") nap | 
formin the Epistle. J ohanan, who is mentioned a N chemo J c 
Š gh Priest at Jerusalem, appears in Ezra” aime h, 


colony ab Bl to 


Bx, Ë we accept the later date for the planting of the O mi 


t have been in existence there before the flight ° 
). Jeremiah was a priest, and seems to have got 3 
h-Country). See Jor. xliv. 15. Professor ee 
‘of a Jewish temple at Tahpanes (Tel defe 


Nieso, iii. 60, 61; and ibid. ¥- 7, gpap. ail 
© e Chap, x. 6. Sue 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 
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ame capacity. Sanballat, whose name, together with 
| jn te its two sons, Delaiah and Shelemiah, occurs also in the 
is mentioned by Nehemiah as the leader of those who 


rus orale - n T 3 
pPI ed the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem. Nehemiah 

oS As 3 

pates in : 
desig of Samaria.’ Professor Sachau argues from the 


a nor 

k ‘tee ih of his sons’ names that, notwithstanding his exotic 
i ee ganballat) he was himself a Jew. On this hypothesis, 
ie ee it ig hard to account for the fact that Nehemiah *° 
s, i anicated a brother of Johanan the high priest for having 
ks ciah a daughter of Sanballat, a daughter whom he would 
ly mara Talen women. 


ihus class witl i 
i The answer to the letter addressed to Bagohi is among the 


ppi discovered, but it is in a fragmentary condition, and in 
2 | addition to the formal instruction that the temple at Elephantiné 
NS] js to be rebuilt merely mentions that the offering of pigeons, 
i jurledoves and goats is to give place to the usual sacrifices, 
limited in this case, either by accident or design, to two—which 
are also those mentioned by Nehemiah.” 
J In another fragmentary papyrus of the collection (dated 419- 
418 B.0.) there is an injunction to the due observance of the 
Passover, and the prescriptions therein are regarded by Professor 


3 Sachau a$ having close relation to those of Deuteronomy 22 and 
io Exodus. Whether there was a previous observance or whether 
i it was merely neglected cannot be determined from the papyrus, 
is butit may have been a case similar to that in Nehemiah *4 where 
th the children of Israel are represented as not having observed the 
n Feast of Tabernacles according to the law read out by Ezra 
© since the days of Joshua the son of Nun until that day.’ 


Another series of fragmentary papyri in the collection 
A us with an early literary monument of great interest. 
ee is the story of Achikar, a wise man of the East. The story, 

which we have versions in several languages belonging to post- 


¢0 

ea times, describes how Achikar, having risen to great 
ae | ae adopted in his old age a young man whom he had in- 
M for cted by proverbs and fables to succeed him. The youth, 
ie "getful of the benefits he had received, accused Achikar to the 


en : : 
eee sent his executioner to put him to death. The execu- 
tad also received benefits from Achikar and contriyes to 


7 Conce, ` pee i 5 
k thes a bringing back to the king the head of a eunuch in 
ae hat of Achikar. The injustice done to Achikar is at 
el 2 c % - 
B f ag mi, 2, , 

, o iii, Dro 9. Offerings permitted in case of poverty by Lev. v. 7; cf. 


ie be Ñ 22 Chap. xvi. À 
Ne 3 Biblie al A Professor Sayce, An Aramaic ostrakon from Elephantinê (Proc. 
De Ag erved eae November 1911) shows that 440-430 B.c. the Passover 
Elephanting, 24 Chap. viii. 17. 
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a with the same title as that in the papyrus, namely,’ . 
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length discovered and he is restored to the king’s i 
perfidy of the young man is also made known, RA avour, 
over by the king to Achikar for punishment, A © 15 handy 
geance seemingly takes the shape of mora] addr onc 5 ven, | 
_man, couched in proverbs and fables. In the Greek z Eon | 
Acsop a similar experience is recorded of the latter Whe by ot 
at the Court of King Lykeros, and the associ lle he 
than accidental. 
This story was widely known in Christian times, ang C 
of Alexandria * records that Democritus (circ. 460-470 : lement 
so-called ‘laughing philosopher,’ had made use of the a os tha 
of Achikar, and incorporated into his writings a tran i a 
had made of a stele of the same. Professor Sachau has ee | was 
in yain in the writings of Democritus for a verification ora ' beat 
statement. Strabo also mentions Achikar. E 
The interest of the story to Biblical students arises from the | ofa 
fact that a lesson is drawn from it in the Book of Tobit. The | dam 
English version of Tobit is from the Septuagint. The version | rar 
in the Vulgate was made by St. Jerome, against his inclination, | sth 
as he says in his preface, from the Aramaic. This original had The 
been entirely lost sight of until Dr. Neubauer found a shortened | and 
form of it in a Midrash *° and published it in 1878, together with | moo 
a Hebrew version and the Latin pre-Jerome rendering, the Itala. | mt 
It is somewhat remarkable that the lesson on ingratitude taken abo 
from the story of Achikar (Achiacharus in the English version of | “I 
Tobit) does not appear in the version of St. Jerome nor in the 
Aramaic edition of Dr. Neubauer. There is evidence of curtail- 
ment in both the latter. The book of Tobit is regarded by some 
critics as having been written not earlier than 200 B.C. Some, 
indeed, make it post-Christian ; but the presence of Achikars 
story in the papyri suggests a much earlier date. 
A few only of the Seen topics discussed by Pes 
Sachau in his notes on the papyri have been dwelt 1o E 
Sufficient, however, it is hoped, has been touched upon 


i Holy 
the great importance of this ‘ latest light from Egypt on the 
Scriptures.’ 


ation may be ni 
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8 Flourished 190-203 A.n. See Stromateis, Book V 
p EA * A Hebrew Exegesis of Scripture. 
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que evening shades had deepened on a foggy London day, so dull 
nd dreary ab noon that no one knew when the goblin of gloom had 
vqallowed up the angel of light. The mists had not lifted, there 
: vasa decided note of chill and dampness in the air, and the wind 
bat sharply against the face. The atmosphere lacked the 
exhilaration of dry cold just as much as it was minus the geniality 
ota tropical winter. There was something in the weather which 
imped all the fire that lay innate within a soul conceived and 
reared beneath sunny skies, something which actually clutched 
atthe throat like a monster with a million clammy, slimy tentacles. 
| | The eyes which were used to gazing at the azure heavens, clear 
{ | mdexpansive, flecked with myriad stars and a benign, beauteous 
, | moon, giving the sky the appearance of a royal-blue escutcheon 
. mith the Koh-i-noor in the centre and millions of diamonds set 
n | bout it, felt oppressed by the uncertain gleam that the arc lights, 
f | cipping the tall poles, shed in a vain attempt to penetrate the 
e | wiling fog, and they chafed rebelliously at their vision being so 
. | itcumscribed. 

e It was a relief to enter the large library lined with huge book- 
tases. A bright fire blazed in the old-fashioned grate, and a dozen 
i = bulbs glowed in radiant glory. It was not a superbly 
| a, a place—the easy-chairs showed long use—but the room 
i r es all its own. ‘The lights shone through pink 
Fries F es, ruffled with exactness. The blinds were not the 
noe oddy things, that pull up and down on squeaky reels, 
1 bilities aa celite have foisted on an age whose finer suscepti- | 
| “trtaing a dulled by money-madness—they were casement : 
| jist ag neat] e same dainty, warm hue as the lamp-shade ae : f 
] Basant p “i and painstakingly ruffled. They not only looked — 
4 à , DU effectively kept out the dulness and dampness. A g j 


alg electric light straining through the pretty pink aie 
n 


pi theta en” radiating from the punctiliously laid fire fel 
| alg a: countenances so different in their outlines that no on 
Me an, hee that the young men who bore them came from 
myth S Same land—India. There was one, tall and lank, 
| “Otte g i hair, arched forehead, jet-black, flashing eyes sur- 
i Y bushy eyebrows, thick lips, receding chin, and black 
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skin—a Negroid type. Another was not S0icoar 
so dark, not so curly-haired as the first ; vet nafeature y 
chiselled, nor so fair, nor so straight-haireq as a i clic 
fourth had the cast of countenance w ne third. id 


hich + | e 

. delighted to carve—he came from that part E = a e f 
Hellenic kings at one time reigned supreme, and dostan Vhe, | ing 
Greek blood ran in his veins. The fifth had besa ly dilat we 
Nature in a moment of whimsical stinginess, and ashi ned by | ot 


figure bore the marks of her capriciousnesg ase = face an 
mens do. He was wizened and shrivelled like the k i 
walnut. The most remarkable thing about the last ma of 
party was the shiftiness of his eyes, betokening a hi peat: 
restless nature. g “strung, 

They would have made fine specimens in a living anthropa| r 
gical collection ; but their faces and figures were not n i 
interesting as their talk, which centred around the King's ie Ki 
to their native land—a topic which, on account of the uniquenes | de 
of the event, had pushed all other subjects into the background 
with the Indians abroad and at home. They spoke directly, | wh 


curtly, vehemently—as if they had made up their minds, ch 
One said : ‘Their Majesties are going to have the time of ther | In 
lives while in India.’ th 
Another added : ‘ At our expense.’ LS 
The third remarked : ‘ And the Motherland already has ben | m 
bled to death.’ le 
The fourth called attention to the fact : ‘India is now suffering | di 
from famine.’ k 


The fifth sarcastically rejoined : ‘But the British ohon @ 
there is no famine in Hindostan—the late rains have remove 
last vestige of scarcity.’ 


sng: ‘Re f th 
The shifty-eyed one capped this statement by sain i D 
member that all the tamashas (empty shows) that es famines f in 
have had at the expense of our country were held mt J t 
were despoiling our land. Lord Curzon’s glorious tarvation q 
place when India was acutely suffering the pangs of § osy, wa | ti 
i Tf the scene of the talk had been shifted from the 3 ff f out- 
y bright library to the gloom and damp of the depres®™> een Ù 
side, there would have been less of a jarring nor wreathet 
discontent and its surroundings. Impotent ra8® i sonia a rel 
_ Conditions can and does lend bitterness to He who a J 
i “motherly, considerate, noble-hearted English la 7 elammines n a 
taining these ‘boys’ had laboured hard to disp?’ -ig her dee l 


i; T eded 1 
pei peenes from her home, and she had succe sag state 


_ Why, then, this fretful dialogue? À ese resti? ite | 
But the weather had nothing to do gait oe pine" 


ments. TI heard similar sentiments expresse 
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tropical skies, when the season was simply ideal— 
” sunny days, and genial, perfect nights. It was not in 
ity alone or in a single society of avowed anarchists that such 
one o f expressed themselves. In many centres, in diverse gather- 
nen, and sometimes groups where emancipated ladies . 
present, such statements were made—not so directly, curtly, 
“vehemently ; disguised, to be sure, in much finished innuendo, 
N nevertheless with a distinct tinge of bitterness. These 
W s, therefore, may be taken as indicating the point of view 
ofa section of Indians. i 

To particularise : these are the people whom modern education 
has s0 denationalised that pageantry and pomp have no meaning to 
them, though by nativity and parentage they are Orientals, and 
ll Asiatics are supposed to love splendour. Indian character is 
naturally very conservative, and a great deal of Occidental school- 
ing is needed to produce this radical change; but there is no 
denying the fact that, in a great or small measure, such a trans- 
formation actually has taken place in all the natives of Hindostan 
who have come much under the influence of modernism. ‘The 
change has come about strictly in the proportion in which the 
Indians have assimilated Western learning. The effect has been 
the greatest on those who have sojourned in Europe and America— 
especially in the latter land. The younger these men are, the ` 
more they have been cut away from the moorings of the past, 
leaving behind them all reverence for tradition, dogma, and the 
dictates of their ‘ elders’—whose authority, until recently, has 
been supreme and unquestioned. 

The dialogue reproduced verbatim expresses the opinions of 
the extreme wing of these men in its naive irreverence. In one 
ie these people do not believe that any good can spring from 
one 8 visit to India, and that, on the contrary, the Delhi 
s i do Hindostan positive harm, by diverting into a mean- 

ithe 5: N public funds which the country can ill afford to 
ledt o such a purpose and could utilise to better advantage if 

Bite reducing taxation, increasing educational facilities for 

cn of the soil, and bettering sanitation in the Peninsula. 


II 


Pest 6 
| ha chradical views necessarily are not bluntly expressed by many 


m public, especially from the Press and platform in the 


7 Etter 4, “pendency, where statements of this kind, openly made, 


Puts T authors liable to severe punishment, a factor which 
Majori p ON the lips of the glibbest Indian anarchist. The 
0 ae natives, in addition to the outside forces inspiring 
Vou, ch their protests in a calmer key, possess the spirit 
No. 418 AE 
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of compromise and moderation, on account of whi 
would express themselves as befits sane, even-te a 
though the dread of prosecution by the Governm 
absent. Be this asit may, the large Percentage of Ingia ectie 
5 : i RUN A atar AAS s diang: t 
„in institutions of Western learning express their attitude : 
guarded terms. But no matter how they seek to pia.” 
meaning in a maze of words, and no matter with what 
restraint they may speak, it is plain that the forthcomin Personal 
at Delhi, no matter how resplendent it may be, will not it 
appeal to them, for the simple reason that Occidental pee 
has more or less completely replaced that part of ‘their en 
nature which loved barbaric splendour with a utilitari 
which seeks to divert funds from mere show 
channels. 

These people, be it noted, have been fashioned largely by 
Britons, very much after the British pattern—cold-blooded 
matter-of-fact, calculating men of the world. They abominate 
the trait in the character of their own Maharajas and Rajas which 
makes them draw largely upon the State revenues to maintain 
meaningless magnificence, and unequivocally condemn thos 
Chiefs who, despite being brought up under the guidance of 
English tutors, and having imbibed Western ideas from wide 
travels in the Occident, do not give up the exaggerated display 
associated with the dark ages. They would be happy beyond 
measure if a way could be found to restrain the Indian rules 
from treating their principalities as estates, instead of States; 
and considering the taxes collected from their aape o 
constitute their privy purse, to be spent as the whim pa a 
on nautch girls and elephants. Tt is quite natural 2ra 
men should find it hard to reconcile themselves to the e 
devoting a stupendous amount (at least, so it seems to e 
of India) from the Indian finances upon a Durbar, po in tho 
and pageantry is to run riot as it probably never did i ompous 
annals of the barbaric Hast, for the delectation of ine fun 
Native Princes, who will be present in full force at : ; 
and for the delight of that infinitesimal portion o a 
masses who will be present in Delhi on the ore our come 
will, no doubt, carry the news of the event to wne 
of Hindostan, to their illiterate kinsmen and frien 2 


0 
mpered me, Lt 
ent Were 7 » Wen 


Oriental 
5 an sense 
Into productive 


< > OE | 
wise never would hear of it. pe tl 


glises 


rency, mounts up into eight figures ; repre 
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municipalities, and the Government, singly and collectively, 
A gboured to make the Royal progress through Hindostan a 
have rable event; and no matter what may be said against the 

a efalness of the pageant, it cannot now be cancelled. More- 
wa 


tions, 


not 80 dead in literate natives that they would not desire to 
ue da reception to their Emperor and Empress most suitable 
bei exalted rank. In addition to this, their susceptibilities 
ie not become so dulled that they fail to feel flattered at the 
compliment their Majesties have paid them by selecting India 
as the only overseas dominion belonging to their vast Empire to 
be personally graced by their presence in the Coronation year. 
While, no doubt, there are a few irreverent extremists amongst 
them who think that the King and Queen are going to India 
merely to ‘ have the time of their lives,’ most of them believe that 
they are taking great personal ‘trouble to go to Hindostan, and 
feel grateful to them, especially in view of the fact that the first 
part of their voyage has been very rough and far from pleasant. It 
isan open secret in India that every possible effort was made to 
dissuade the King from going to his Oriental Dependency. His 
Majesty was warned of the dangers arising from the deep-laid plots 
of diabolical and shrewd terrorists, and from the scourge of plague 
andpestilence. To add eloquence to these pleas,themonsoon failed, 
and scarcity of food became accentuated, in different parts of the 
country. Further to arm the croakers with arguments against 
the tour the Italo-Turkish war complicated the diplomatic situa- 
tion. But the Emperor has fared forth to India, heeding not the 
counsels of the timid, following what he considers to be the behest 
fhis duty. All these factors have combined to make the honour 
he me 18 conferring on India bulk all the larger in the eyes of 
ane Indians, minus, of course, that portion of the fraternity 
by the - ureclaimably been lured from loyalty to their sovereign 
most of ase of anarchism. In view of these considerations, 
te lookin e natives liberalised in Western schools and colleges 
an Rees onard with much enthusiasm to the Delhi Durbar, 
threatenea of assuming an attitude of aloofness similar to that 
Visited Trel y the Hibernian Nationalists when their Majesties 
“tively ee Immediately after their Coronation, they have 
i whole-heartedly co-operated with the officials of the 


imini : 
| and coe to accord a regal and loyal welcome to the King 


thay ne pat needs to be elucidated. It means no more, no less, 

b aoe Single factor has saved the Delhi Durbar of this year 

y ltterly opposed. If this item were lacking, the grand 

l would have been much more uncompromisingly 

y the consensus of opinion of educated Indians than 
452 


$ “denne db 
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was its immediate predecessor of 1903—popular] 
Curzon’s Durbar ’—though its wastefulness, baira alleg « MA 
fact that the Viceroy and Vicereine toọk omy o 


recedenea 2, and 

and Princess of the Blood Royal, a. 80 AG Over a Dink é 

. that it is hard to conceive how stronger protestation a y criti 
without exceeding the bounds of law and decenc Could be Made | el 
which has saved the situation is the move made eh Hoey 
who only a few months ago was described ag ‘ 1: 5 Majesty 
inexperienced King,’ on his personal initiative and i "8 and | gt 
learns on unimpeachable authority) with the actiy 
and encouragement of his Queen-consort. Their }) 
sion to go to India to be present at the function has redeemed : 

A, aut : i Med it f su 
from being a show which merely would appeal to the dull Bie (ah 
tibilities of the pomp-loving Princes and the illiterates ao | k 
Indians, whose number, unfortunately, is hundreds of times ie s 
than that of their educated brothers ; has given legitimacy to fhe ad 
egregious expenditure which, calculating all that will be spent by | th 
the British-Indian and Native States Governments, municipalities, | B 
associations, and private individuals, is expected to total upto | P 
many million rupees; and has even inspired enthusiasm amongst 
the natives who count in the Peninsula because of their inteli: | m 
gence, education, culture, and character, and who have a tremen: ‘th 
dous power over the millions of illiterates. The statesmanship | th 
of King George the Fifth, and his persistence and pluck to cay d 
out his ‘ hope’ to visit India, have altered the whole situation, and | g 
stirred to its deepest depths the loyalty so deep-rooted im n s 
Indians that Western education, even when distorted by terrons! 


teachers, has been unable to blot it out. : 
TIT ae 
But it must be remembered that the brown men ini i. 

modern schools and colleges do not at all hesitate, es, tenet 

i frankly, to point out that the grand assemblage at India 7 sort wil 
k centre and the visit of the British sovereign and tHe varios | 
c really appeal to them, not on account of the pore p js one mi A 
$ functions, but in spite of them. To their mind, Pe vit 
| only one way in which the uniqueness of their Then Jail j ' 
A can make a lasting impression upon literate and Durbar : | 
i and that is, to supplement the splendour of 2e =g his i l.: 
-EPOP Majesty granting GRG P ONO Coronation bos gotten thee . 
x subjects calculated to appeal to their imaginations f | 
hearts. get ‘its 7 a 
= This sounds very much as if India wants ea the Bin a 
orth’ (to use an expressive Americanis™ wile this ome T 


5 
entertaining him and his consort. ae patios 
it be put on the thing by foreigners, cc 
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gil 

the length of declaring that, in urging that the King-Emperor 

my | goto? thus signalise his visit to India, they are acting from dis- 
the 5 ali motives, believing that the grant of a boon of the kind 
te win sire would weld the country to Great Britain as nothing 
ke g they i and therefore they really are promoting an Imperial . 
ie pe 4 Others would affirm that they are asking for nothing out 
tor ae way—that Hindostan is accustomed to receive uncommon 
3 i upon the accession of its Maharajas and Rajas, that it used 
hor 4 be given substantial concessions when its native Emperors 
ent | succeeded to the throne, and if George the Fifth does not follow 
| thisprecedent he will disappoint the teeming millions of his brown 


subjects. They also call attention to the fact that the conferring 
of boons is not unusual in countries with constitutional govern- 


e | : ; : 
H j ment, least of all England. Moreover, while King George is the 
ger ‘Jimited monarch’ of Great Britain, they aver that he is the 


the | despotic ruler of India, and for this reason can go farther in 
‘by | the matter of bestowing favours upon the natives of his Oriental 
Empire than he can where he is hampered with a popularly elected 
jlo | Parliament and Ministry. 

est The demands for ‘ Coronation boons’ are being so insistently 
li | made by educated Indians, and all the functions in connexion with 
en- | the Delhi Durbar have been so fashioned along Oriental lines by 
hip the British officials, under the guidance of Sir John Hewett, in 
my | charge of the committee which has arranged the details of the 
mi | great pageant, that it is extremely unlikely that’ the King will 
all content himself with merely dispensing customary grants, such 
rist as conferring titles on a few Englishmen and Indians, and setting 
tree some convicts. It does not need much of a prophet to foretell 
that his Majesty is sure to commemorate his visit to India by 
slanting some favour big enough to be associated with the epoch- 
making character of his tour. 


less 

rial IV 

e! jae question of prime importance, therefore, is, what bene- 
A ale Will please India most? Hindostan being a huge country, 


eae into many provinces, each larger than many European 
abits fee and harbouring a population vastly dissimilar in life- 
ear ae the people in other parts of the land ; Indians in the 
 lationho A ace 1911 lacking, almost completely, the sense of 
dial, ¢ oq, and being divided amongst themselves by inflammable 
< Credal, clannish, and parochial passions ; and a microscopic 


tory} } 
ss | tini s of the natives having made appreciable progress im 
w | milion © Occidental ideas and ideals, while the teeming 


Ng o ETA TR 
this nee sunk in ignorance—it is no easy matter to answer 
| tly N Satisfactorily. Consensus of opinion does not, and neces- 
not, exist on this subject. Many requests have been 
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made and are being urged upon the consider 
Brief allusion may be made to the most im 
proposals. 

(1) Unquestionably, the most ambitious R : 
being asked for is Colonial self-government for Oyal Sift that: 

5 g ask sa nt for India. Th; at jg 
means is a new demand, the ‘Indian Nationa] Cae hig by ny 
been supplicating the British-Indian Government f S havin 
twenty-five years to institute this reform. or almos 

(2) The Hindus are urging the repeal of the 
constitutional reforms recently given to India q 
of Lords Morley and Minto, which, according to 
preferential treatment to Mahomedans, as to th 
and qualifications for election to the Suprem 
Legislative Councils. 

(3) The Bengalis and their friends are agitating with might | mt 
and main for the complete abrogation or modification of the ukase 
of Lord Curzon which cleft Bengal into two provinces— Bengal’ are 
and ‘Eastern Bengal and Assam °—and the consolidation of the tax 
two divisions into (if possible) a Presidency governed by a be 
Governor-in-Council, like Bombay and Madras, since the officials | oc 
claim that, without the partition, it is too heavy a charge for a lap 
single Lieutenant-Governor. $0 

(4) Many public-spirited Indians claim that by repealing the len 
Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, and the Explosives Act, for 
which were framed at the time when the Nihilist propaganda usu 
seemed to be making such rapid progress in Hindostan that it was 
considered necessary to provide repressive measures, the [ing 
Emperor will draw the hearts of Indians very close to himself. 


De 
ation of hi 
Is Mas 
portant among Y 
thg 


provisions of the 
uring the régime 
their notion, give 
e number of Seats 
e and Provincia | Vic 


(5) In conjunction with this, his Majesty is being importne a 
to release all political prisoners—editors and lecturers—who td in 
in prison because of sedition against the Paramount Ponia rot | St 
offender of this type who is best known and has thee et ing 


Se Dec about 
following is Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the Poona editor, ea fot 


three years ago, was sentenced to six years’ imprs? 
publishing articles offensive to the Administration. 

(6) Friends of the representative of the House © Oy cendan!s 
that the British Government may restore Oudh to the des of the 


of the ex-King, since on the death of the present 2° pe shel 


dh regnes 


family his successor will enjoy a very small e a ot a 

of an inconsequential monthly pension, and ee yn the ol J ‘ 

of the territory which was taken over by the B siti it publ i 

of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 were to be turned ov a a | k 

_ dynasty its financial future would be assured. eople if u 
> @) Am important Boon, in the opinion of many P be peld 


be the provision for simultaneous examinations i al stati” 
don and Calcutta for the Indian Civil Serv#°® 
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was led by Dadabhai Naoroji, India’s Grand Old Man, who 


1911 


nich forward this issue many years ago; or, at least, the 

bone assignment of a certain and increasingly larger number 

Le cies in the service to be filled by Indians only, and the 

of Fin of the pay and prospects of provincial engineering; . 
onal, and other services. 

e 9) Considerable agitation is going on amongst people, whose 


loyalty is unassa iled by the breath of suspicion, to urge his Majesty 
to open up services which at present are closed to Indians—to 
bestow commissions in the British Army upon Indian royalty and 
aristocrats and members of families that have raised themselves 
to a high social position ; to make Indian soldiers eligible for the 
Victoria Cross ; to create a regiment of cavalry and one of infantry 
wholly officered by Indians, and open the doors of the Navy to 
natives of Hindostan. 

(9) Those interested in the welfare of the Indian agriculturists 
are proposing that the present system of revising the rates of 
yation on land every thirty years, or at even shorter intervals, 
be replaced by permanent land-tenure, where the rate is settled 
once for all, as is the case in Bengal to-day ; or that, at least, the 
lapse of time between settlements may be considerably lengthened, 
‘o as to cover two generations; that the period of tenancy be 
lengthened; that the farmers be exempted from imprisonment 
for debt; or that the cultivators be protected against heartless 
usurers by a Royal Proclamation declaring their plough-cattle, 
frm implements, and seed-grains unattachable. 

(10) The reduction or total abolition of the salt tax. 

(11) Some Hindus ask for the absolute prohibition of the 


| Shughter of beef-cattle ; while others request that the Govern- 


ment stop all slaughter of cows for food for the Army, and instead 
ign frozen or tinned beef from Australia, Canada, or the United 
| ates, thus toan appreciable extent doing away with the butcher- 
16 of cattle in a land where they are largely used for agricultural 
ind draught purposes. 


V 


mat g tians, no matter how highly educated they may be, 
laton onial self-government for India to be given to Hindostan 
impor E » though most of them would like to have a much more 
e matt Volce in the administration of their land, especially in 
"enue er of levying, collecting, and spending Governmental 

than the ae making and unmaking tariff laws and schedules, 

have g ee orley-Minto reforms have given them. But those who 
| Matter w studied the situation feel that such aspirations, no 
Tn the W eloquently and impassionately they may be pressed 
Mention of his Majesty, are bound to be denied, inas- 
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much as all the officials, en bloc, are opposed to 
further political concessions, and therefore w 
all their influence to persuade the King to pay 
requests. k 
-The suggestion seeking to do away with the n 

that the Mahomedan leaders secured after a great dete 
very cleverly engineered and perseveringly w of 


Vee 
the Stantin 

ill be likely 4 K 
no attention to si 


el ectoraig 


agitat 
aged at the Station, 


Morley-Minto constitutional reforms were being ae time the | ihe 
ing shape, is objected to by cool-headed Indians on the ae Work | bee 
while such a thing, no doubt, would please the onan that, | be 
educated Hindus, it would annoy and inflame the pee ody of f ger 
the Moslem community. Even though grave inj Sonists of | of 


a BECH lati = ustice may 
in framing regulations w l 
been done g regula which gave the Mahomedans “| an 


separate electorates and distinctive electoral rights, qualificati h 
and privileges, and even though the abrogation of separate de is 
torates may tend to promote Indian unity—statements i i 
accuracy is challenged by the Islamites—the reversal of the Policy f in 
by the King, viewed from a broad, non-sectarian standpoint, is 
considered inadvisable by many, on account of the fact that while | to 
it will conciliate one section it will antagonise another. to 
The repeal or modification of the partition of Bengal, itis | M 
contended, more than likely would have to be done in the face of | or 


| 


strong official opposition. Even if the boon is granted, it will | of 


have ` 


directly affect only a section of people in a single province of India; | 4! 
since the Mahomedans in Bengal, it must be remembered, as 4 of 
rule have been reconciled to this measure from the very beginning, ed 
and some of them have supported the move with even more enthu- | be 


slasm than the officials during the half-dozen years that if | @ 
Bengali Hindus have been agitating against it. It must be ie 
that educated people throughout India will hail the grant of a 
boon, because they have supported the Bengali Hindo E a 
agitation, and the successful issue of it will be likely i a 48 
their necks—a, factor, the extremists declare, which, eae 
it would be considered detrimental to the prestige of a omptly 
bureaucrats in charge of India’s administration, would K when 
and uncompromisingly enlist their opposition. + ou ht 
the agitation for the reversal of this policy was at its ae we 
Morley definitely, authoritatively, and finally declared the demor” 
{ a settled fact’ and could not be disturbed. Now T a i 
strations against it have almost entirely disappe®*® g stirred i 
_ executive action and the natural cooling of pe ge 
__ the partition of a part of the country which for al inked 
had formed a single administrative division, es likely ' 
Py @ common language and civilisation, it 18 © 
articular juncture this boon will be Con 


priate, 
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n view of the present quietude prevailing in all parts of India, 
| the falling of of anarchical crime almost to the vanishing 
ond more than likely the proposal to repeal the Acts meant to 
‘fe treason may receive more sympathetic consideration from 
stl fcjals than any other suggestion that has been discussed. 
ye ed amongst them, however, will be unwilling to disarm 
egesoutive of those instruments which, in their opinion, have 
Oe responsible for the calming of India’s nerves. They will 
a likely, therefore, to counsel the grant of a more or less 
general amnesty to political offenders, rather than the rescission 
ot the Press, Seditious Meetings, and Explosive Arms Acts. 
However, since Hindus are principally affected by this legislation, 
ns | and since only Hindu agitators are at present languishing behind 
S, the bars for sedition, the bestowal of such a favour would affect 
e | only a section of educated Indians, though there is not the least 


æ | doubt that such a concession would promote peace and goodwill 


J911 


points 


ey | in India. i 
British statesmanship has already restored two Native States 


Hindus. More than a generation ago Mysore was handed over 
to the present reigning dynasty. Only a short time since, Lord 
is | Minto published the fact that his Majesty had been pleased to 
of | order that a principality be carved out of the United Provinces 
ill of Agra and Oudh for the Maharaja of Benares. The creation of 


a a State fora Moslem Prince like the representative of the House 
a | of Oudh would be strictly in line with the same policy. The 
g, educated as well as the uneducated followers of the Prophet would 
Ir be pleased by such a gracious act, and the Hindus would feel that 
he an act of justice had been done. 

od A boon which would be universally esteemed by all educated 


Indians, and would benefit all of them, without reference to race or 
creed, would be a generous provision for the employment of natives 
ars higher grades of the civil, military, and naval services. 
MaE cent years a few Indians have been placed in charge of 
A RN offices. Notable, in this respect, was the elevation of 
T to hold the legal portfolio in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Advi » the Inclusion of a Hindu and a Mahomedan on the 
BP tent a Council of the Secretary of State for India ; the appoint- 
of hig Ve Makomedan to be a member of the Judicial Committee 
commigsie s Privy Council; and the raising of Indians to be 
appointmen of administrative divisions and to hold the highest 
| other ee in the engineering, meteorological, hospital, and 
ÙS thata T What is now needed, most thinking Indians feel, 
is to Tos eral provision should be made to enable Indians to 
Cried | active posts, and that this principle should be liberally 
big Nanas its logical end. There is especially a great need, 
ved, for the openi f careers for the scions of 
pening up o 
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fighting families, by throwing open commissioned 
natives. Offices 
As early as 1833 the British Parliament solemnly 
p 


That no Native of the said territories, nor any yen 
| -His Majesty resident therein, shall by reason only of hie ee Subject 
birth, descent, or any of them, be disabled fran Tae religi of 
' or employment under the said Company. & any Place, of 


At the time the East India Company’s duties were t 
to the Crown, when the reins of the Indian Governm 
from the hands of the commercial corporation into the ae 
British sovereign, Queen Victoria, the grandmother of a Of the 
King, affirmed these vows : © Present 

5) ¢ 

We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our India 
same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other Subjects, ang 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfull ya fe 
scientiously fulfil. Fendi: 

And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our Subjects, of what. 
ever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in ott service 
the duties of which they may be qualified, by their education, ability, ant 
integrity, duly to discharge. 

When by the blessing of Providence internal tranquillity shall be restored, 
it is our earnest desire to . . . administer its government for the benefit of 
all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, 
in their contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best reward. 
And may the God of all power grant to us and to those in authority under 
us strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our people. 


Tansferreg 


either by permitting the holding of simultaneous civil a 


vacancies in the Indian Civil Service to natives, 
them the commissioned offices in the Army, mak dian 1¢5" 
soldiers eligible to receive the Victoria Cross, allow ai jn 
ments to be officered by natives, admit his Oriental SuI“ rvis 
the Navy, raise the status of the natives in the povio low: 
and adjust their grievances, and increase the salaries 0 


paid drudges in the Governmental offices. 


Th z Indian publicists, gs05 
e remaini ae a 
maining favours asked by the educa fore 


aK the illiterate masses more than they do the 3 
i Hindostan, it must be borne in mind, is a CO" 
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t 
. „liure and allied industries giving employment to the largest 
i En toge of the people of the Peninsula. Any gift from the 
perce? calculated to do the greatest good to the greatest number of 
ero subjects must necessarily, therefore, be associated with 
js 
of : i 
of ihe ye ignorant Indian no doubt is a fatalist, but he knows when 


2 |e ocket is touched. He does not, as a rule, welcome the time 
a the land-rent falls due. His habitual slowness to pay his 
Me due to the fact that he has not become accustomed to dis- 
barging this debt to the Government in cash instead of in the 
£ ime honoured fashion of liquidating it in kind, and his poverty, lay 
him open to shabby treatment at the hands of petty officials. The 
ʻi revenue collectors, though themselves Indians, are men neither 
p education nor of natural refinement, have little sympathy for 
the people over whom the Administration has set them up as 
despots, and are subject to little check imposed from outside. 
Even if some of them desire to treat their charges decently, the 
lowness of their salaries—which, in fact, are mere pittances, not 
| amounting to even a sovereign a month in the case of thousands 
of them—compels them to be corrupt. The ignorant farmers 
naturally dislike these representatives of the British Government. 
They especially detest the officials whose duty it is to make local 
inquiries every ten, twenty, or thirty years (the period for revis- 
ing land-settlement rates being determined by the respective 
Provincial Governments) as to how the farms have been improved 
by boring wells, or by other means of water supply, and how the 
ctopyield has increased in value, thus enhancing the Governmental 
incidence. The only other thing that ruffles the even-tempered 
lives of the agriculturist is the failure of the monsoon, or some 
dire calamity in the family. 
Tn view of all this, students of Indian economics are united in 
eeling that the boons which the average Indian will esteem most 
a the hands of his Majesty will be an appreciable cut in the 
oo revenue, a reversion to the method of collecting taxes in 
: bie of in cash, or, at least, a relaxation of severity in 
ea of the revenue collectors. Unless native agency is 
ager T the higher grades of Government services to a much 
reduced e than at present, the Army expenditure materially 
in Tndia 7 decreasing the strength of British soldiers garrisoned 
Indian Ay aM distinctly Imperial charges transferred from the 
Unable to e London exchequer, the King, it is claimed, will be 
1 view o reduce the burden on Indian agriculturists, especially 
Opium e increasingly diminishing revenue from the sale of 
Indian ch hina. Official authorities invariably controvert the 
of taxati arge that the ryot bears more of the brunt of the burden 
on than he should, and, as the matter has not progressed 


wens ODO a T 


— eo O a i u O 
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beyond the stage of discussion, and because of the om. 
upon the mind of the King during his Indian tour ficial inf, 


cannot look for a material decrease in the land-reye One nator 
Majesty, also, cannot change the hearts of the ae rate, a f 
„represent him in the Indian villages, merely by isea Officials thy 

; However, the natives, educated or otherwise ga ndate a 
Moslem, Sikh, Parsi, native Christian, Buddhist ana a U ang Fis 
in all parts of the Peninsula, fully believe that th nin, ling cl 
farmers will be improved if permanent land-settlement Ob Of the wl 
which has been in force in Bengal for more i 4 system A our 


introduced throughout Hindostan. If, for financial ie not 


is not deemed practicable, the lengthening of the inter afte this | mat 
the successive revisions to, say, once in every two generi Ai | elo 
fifty years, it is thought would afford much relief and ae | oy 
great way to assure the peace of mind of Hindostan’s millne 
Whether this is granted or not, the other agricultural boons yl a 
be highly appreciated by the masses. i 

The reduction of the tax on salt during Lord Curzon’s tie. i: 
royalty has been universally acclaimed by Indians of the poor | fen 
classes, since that measure placed it within the reach, it is calu- | ma 


lated, of hundreds of thousands of men and women who did not 
possess the economic ability to use it in normal quantities. Its 
total abolition, or a further cut, in the opinion of most Indians, 
will no doubt please the poor people. ` 
The prohibition of cow-killing is an impracticable suggestion, 
according to the ideas of most unprejudiced thinkers, in view o 
the millions of Moslem subjects who, for economic reasons (beet 
_ being cheaper than mutton and other meat) and because of having 
used it for generations, prefer it. Moreover, their se 
requires the sacrifice of animals, and they find that, m ori 
fulfil all the ceremonial requirements, it is far cheaper to oul 
cows for sacrificial purposes than any other animal. On ne ot 
of these considerations, a mandate prohibiting the slavg 


i 5 -fourt 
bovines would be regarded as a hardship by at leai E shou f 


i BE would show the Hindus the King’s desire to ee a | 
dices. Possibly the increased cost of bringing £0? vice fore 


the population of India. The suggestion that the att vith i 
atop the supplying of the British army garrisoned GA number of ù 
| fresh-killed beef has enlisted the sympathies of a salen, thot f à 
f Hindus. At best, however, it is but a palliative EEA their pre" 

i 


_ foreign country might outweigh this issue. As = not t0 be® 3 
Plough-cattle of Hindostan, it appears to a Boi mpo 
racticable as for the Government to make ee sno tine 


breed and taking better care of cattle during 5 
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Me J jot 
a VII 
i To be sure, the educated Indians possess strong lungs, and 


iven to them will be noised all over the world. Any- 
te | nino granted to the illiterates, on the other hand, will not possess `- 
| thing 8° hough the pomp and pageantry will 

mi | jpis advantage. Thoug en stele se sere a SET! UO 
ing} ch amongst them as have the privilege of witnessing the mag- 
the rificence of the affair, much more than to their Westernised 
m | ountrymen who will be present at the functions, yet they will 
~is | pot be able to give voice to their feelings, and their loyalty, no 
hig matter how much it may run riot in their hearts, will lack the 
en | eloquence of suitable expression. However, since the King’s 
or “| object is not to seek advertisement, but to be kind to his subjects, 
itis generally felt that the best thing he can do is to give them 
something that will better the lot of the large bulk of the populace. 
Itis more than likely that, in view of the great disparity existing 
| in India between the classes and masses, separate concessions may 
be granted to each group. But in case only one boon is to be con- 
ferred, the illiterates deserve it, not only because they are in the 
| majority, but also because the educated Indians only recently 
| were given a boon in the shape of the Morley-Minto constitutional 
| reforms, and, as education advances in Hindostan, they are bound 
| toget more and higher appointments and political preterments. 

| Probably, in the last analysis, the boon with which the first 
| British sovereign’s visit to India should be associated is the 


rho D boon g 


: issuance of an Imperial Rescript on education, which will guaran- 
A te that the second decade of the twentieth century shall see the 
torch of knowledge carried to every home throughout the Indian 


‘insula. ‘The Giver of learning’ always has been rever- 
a in Hindostan equally by the Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, 
ae and Jains, and nothing will appeal sO much to the 
lite ed classes, nothing will do so much substantial good to the 

erate masses, as the provision of a system of free and, if 


of i $ 
ild ane compulsory education throughout India. The boon will 
th U the more worthy of the epoch-making event if a handsome 


donation is 


o Use hi made from the Privy Purse, and if his Majesty will 
j ionati good offices to induce the House of Commons to vote a 
tr on of, say, 1,000,0001. from the Imperial Exchequer. 


SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 
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: _ Dr. Hope, the Medical Officer of Health for 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT we 
I 
Je must therefore rely chiefly on our esor ot] 
ie and for the oe of pie nore see ih F ae Supply of si 
more economical use of coal that we must look in order that tt 18 to the vitt 
nation may be prolonged. our life asa 
( 
THE above quotation from the latter part of the Presidential wg 
Address which Sir William Ramsay delivered before the Bi a 
Association at Portsmouth on the 30th of August last, ee. helc 
if proof be necessary, the great importance of the subject of ti A 
article. As Sir William Ramsay pointed out, smoke is a sign of | 
waste and careless stoking, and the energy of the coal which js k 
lost from these causes is far more than one-half of one per cent, fe 
represented by the actual thermal value of the carbon containedin | Hi 
chimney gases. The Royal Commission which investigated and | jo, 
reported a few years ago upon the probable life of our ful | int 
resources, in fact, estimated that of 150,000,000 tons of fuel used | the 
annually at that date for heating purposes in this county: | sen 
50,000,000 tons (or fully one-third) was wasted owing to the oto 
inefficient methods of use. E age 
As regards the manufacturers’ share of this loss, Sir William Neg 
Ramsay, in his Presidential Address, was perbaps too inclined n As 
accept the view that the general adoption of mechanical sit tio 
had already largely solved the smoke problem in factoria o Sa 
works, and that the domestic chimney was now the chief dics 5 
the pollution of our city and town atmosphere. It will be o |e 
later on in the present article that this view 1s incorreci, a onal 
hand-stoked boiler and furnace fires are still responsibl a the at i 
large proportion of the smoke and dirt which contam nufaotwits | Ty 
of our northern towns, and of the larger centres ore Te 
industry. moko | ty 
Turning to other aspects of the losses arising oo in do? E 
state of the iron and stone work of the public bu ee i att í 
and many provincial towns and cities proves the r of coal, i Joa 
of the gases arising from the imperfect com bus" eacturing oi 
the dirtiness of the atmosphere of cities and man? tion of% in, | > 
as judged by the necessity for the frequent apple upon pe? 4p 
paint, is proverbial. As regards the effects of smo” erpoo) w 


y ef 
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joduction to a recently published handbook on Boiler Control, 
Jott 


pas stated ; 
he injury done to health by the smoke nuisance is not limited to 
ihat C of the air with carbon; indirectly, it leads to another mischief, 


jlut! 
tjs commo: 5 . 
í Baas smuts, and her household will incur as a result all the objection- 
to ex 


nsequences of unventilated rooms. 


Ei a singular reflection, says Dr. Hope, that man has greater regard 
for his stomach than for his lungs. He would resent the possibility of the 
o 


‘troduction of unclean food three times a day into his stomach, but the 
‘production of unclean air, sixteen times a minute, into his lungs is sub- 
m 2 a de 
mitted to without complaint. 


Considerations of health, prudence and economy, therefore, all 
urge attention to this subject, and it is satisfactory to note that 
thesmoke abatement exhibitions and conferences which have been 
held in recent years in London, Sheffield and Glasgow have 
served a useful purpose, even though they may have appeared, at 
ihe time, to have been followed by little practical reduction of the 
smoke nuisance in the cities in which they have been held. 

These exhibitions and conferences have drawn the atten- 
tion of the general public to the progress which is being made 
in the apparatus and appliances for reducing industrial and 
domestic smoke; they have brought together those specially 
interested either as manufacturers, council officials, or experts in 
the subject of smoke abatement, and have thus led to the dis- 
‘mination of much useful information; and finally, they have 
produced a much needed consolidatign of the various forces and 
‘eeucies that are now at work for the improvement in the cleanli- 
ie of the atmospheres of all large cities and industrial centres. 

be ie of this latter statement, it may be noted that the exhibi- 
Sanita Glasgow in the autumn of 1910 was promoted by the 
a He Gas and Electricity Committees of the City Corporation, 
Becht as regards attendance and results it was the most 
| a exhibition of the kind yet held. 
ting ir exhibitions are to be held in Manchester * and London 
lerenoes z: ment winter, allied in each case with public con- 
nen th ose interested in the question of smoke abatement. 
regarded ag ese exhibitions and conferences, the moment may be 
"egards the opportune for summarising the present position as 
‘ttemptin achievement, methods and aims of those who are 
; = Solve the black smoke problem. ; ; 

: USsion of the subject can be most satisfactorily carried 
Bet) me following headings : 
aNd the ow L esent state of the law in London and the Provinces, 
“cts of smoke prosecutions, 


1 Th 
$ Manchester Exhibition was held from Nov. 10th to 25th. 
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(2) The practical aspects of smoke abatement Veg} 91! 
(3) The work of voluntary agencies, and p f 
(4) The line of future progress. i 4 

Cou 
1.—Tue PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW IN LONDON beT 


PROVINCES AND THE EFFECTS OF SMOKE a o fron 
Prosecutions for nuisances arising from excessiy ja. | 
sions are based in England in almost all cases on th 
the Public Health Act of 1875, or upon similar pro 
Acts. The London Public Health Act of 1891 is representa; 
ihe latter, and contains clauses dealing with excessit A A 
emission. Proceedings within the Metropolitan area are ae l A 
taken under this Act. When the emission of smoke can bema | uh 
to be the cause of either injury to health or to public and private m 
property, proceedings, it is true, may be taken under the common | twel 
law, but it has been found difficult in the past to prove the | e% 
existence of an actionable nuisance, and prosecutions under the 
common law have been too often unsuccessful, and have now been — 
almost entirely dropped. 
Section 91, Sub-section 8, of the Public Health Act of 181) | 
enacts that ‘any chimney not being the chimney of a private 


dwelling-house sending forth black smoke in such quantity as to 


e smoke emis. sect 
© PLOVisions of gec 
ViSlOns jn local j 


fro) 
has 
nu 
car 


7 


be a nuisance shall be deemed to be a nuisance liable to be dealt n 
with summarily in manner provided by this Act,’ and Section 2 a 
of the same Act imposes upon the local authority the duty of ed 
inspecting the districts for*which they are responsible oarl a 
forcing the provisions of this Act as regards nuisance arising hon pa 
smoke. Section 106 provides for the coercion of defaulting i | o 
authorities in this matter, by the Local Government pa ail | S 
The provisions of the London Public Health Act of as n | ® 
of the other local Acts under which proceedings ne shen Ai 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool and Leeds and a ten as p k 
towns are practically the same as those of the Act of for everj i 
tion 28 of the London Act imposes cumulative nes 
conviction of any person who, anor tit i 
being the owner or occupier of the premises, oF being 4 ae w k: 
person employed by such owner or occupier, (a) uses any purn th A S 
in trade which is not constructed so as to consume i furna? i al 
arising therefrom; or (b) so negligently uses aay aa r burti ia f 
the smoke arising therefrom is not effectually consume xious oF ° me f ù 
carries on any trade or business which occasions an S pabitants, d E f 
effluvia, or otherwise annoys the neighbourhood ors goracti28 
i using the best practicable means for preventing o j 
Bacay or other annoyance. EEE HN iv S 
(not being to in 


Section 24 enacts that ‘any chimney 
ate dwelling-house) sending fort 
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courts iM 
e regard 
from the op 
As regart 
ction dealir 


gection 31 : 
rson who so uses, causes, permits, or suffers to be used, any 
nace or fire within the city (except a household fire) so that smoke 
Me es therefrom, unless he proves that he has used the best practicable 
means for preventing smoke, and has carefully attended to and managed 
such furnace or fire so as to prevent as far as possible smoke issuing there- 
from, shall be liable for the first offence to a penalty not exceeding forty 
hhillings, and for a second or any subsequent offence, if committed within 
twelve months of the immediately previous conviction, to a penalty not 
exceeding five pounds.” 


ds the powers of provincial cities, the following is the 
ag with smoke in the Glasgow Police Act of 1892, 


Every pe 


issu 


This being the legal position as regards the nuisance arising 
from excessive smoke emission, it is of interest to see what success 
has attended the operation of these Acts in the past. In a large 
number of towns and cities where manufacturing operations are 
carried on some attempt has been made to enforce the existing 
law, and special inspectors have been appointed to watch the 
factory chimneys and to report when excessive smoke emission 
occurs. Glasgow, which is most energetic in this matter, has five 
smoke inspectors, Manchester has four, and Liverpool has three. 
In London the Coal Smoke Abatement Society have their own 
paid inspector for this work; while similar organisations in other 
cities also assist the local authorities by reporting the cases of 
excessive smoke emission when they occur. But it is one thing to 
"port and another to obtain convictions under the Act, and only 
an small proportion of the cases brought before the magis- 
“ire e, or result in the et of a aie 
ind that ee ; Ba y pleads (1) that ie ee or ee, ye 
Cane ae imney was not the offending One 2 nae 
(3) that ek e emission was due to a temporary Drea 3 
batent s e has spent, or is about to spend, a large sum upon a 
supe at consuming device, warranted by the inventor to 
ally su oe J smoke ; and on one or other of these pleas he gener- 
Ne ig im S In escaping the imposition of a fine. Even when a 
than to le it is generally so light that it 1s cheaper to pay it 
Cur any expenditure upon alterations or improvements 
Me deat, doussion “of the legal position will be found in 2 Paper by 
în London Ae Barrister, read before the Conference on Smoke Abatement 
n December 1906. 
Ve 
ERK No, 418 A ¥ 
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of the plant. The power to impose cumulative fin s, i 
offences under the local Acts is still more rarely oa oe Ye Peate] 4 
when it exists. At Glasgow each twelve mon ths sereine eva Ai A 
closed period, and the offending party starts with iy. cated wlio 
regards previous convictions when this period haces ea Slate a ia 
Further, in too many towns and centres of ee F 
industry no attempts are made to enforce the provies agui 
Public Health Act of 1875, in so far as they relate E ; ie OF the ih 
arising from smoke. Those who ought to set the ne n nuisance to 
are themselves manufacturers, and have no q esi pe ev 
worry their fellow-manufacturers, even if blameless theme ia wl 
and Sections 91 and 92 of the 1875 Act in their districts are z ves, 19 
cally a dead letter. Stipendiary magistrates are, as a rule aut r 4 
, T 


lenient towards offenders under the Act, owing to the fact that m 

ARS oe at Most 
of them haye no scientific knowledge, and have not the faintest 
idea what is and what is not possible with a boiler furnace, 

In London a further difficulty has been created in the path of | 
those who are charged with the duty of enforcing the provisions be 
of the Public Health (London) Act of 1891, by the decision of | of 
Mr. Curtis Bennett three years ago, in the case of the Lot's Road 
Electrical Generating Station. This works possesses four huge | ap 
chimney stacks, each nineteen feet in diameter, and it was urged tr 
successfully by the defence that the smoke emitted from these | m 
chimneys only appeared ‘black’ because of its great depth and 
volume, and that it would have appeared much lighter in colour ii 
emitted from chimneys of half the diameter. Since the dec 
sion of Mr. Curtis Bennett in favour of the defendant company, 
there have been exceedingly few prosecutions for nuisances ansing 
from smoke within the Metropolitan area, and there is gener t of 
satisfaction expressed with the state of the law upon the ae fy 
This discontent has found expression in the attempt of the Londo 


‘n further q 
County Council in its General Powers Bill of 1910 to obtam further 


À ; nd q 
powers in relation to the nuisance arising from smoke emis ai er 
m a deputation representing nineteen municipalities i Gee d 
associations which interviewed the President of the D of the a 
ment Board in June 1910, and urged that the Seer i should be ù 


London Public Health Act of 1891 (as amended in 1 
made applicable to the whole country. f Act of a 
The chief modification in the London Public ed oe 


1891, proposed by the London County Gouncil, was t , ‘AD 

the word ‘black’ from Section 24, which would then Teg D0 , 
chimney, not being the chimney of a private ue shall bP | é 
Sending forth smoke in such quantity as to be a® ; 


. _ deemed a nuisance,’ &e., &e. aed pert? 
It was stated in support of the change that u 


1911 
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de no smoke prosecution in the Metropolis could succeed, 
(fending parties could always refer to Mr. Curtis Bennett's 
and plead that if the smoke had been emitted from double 
ber of smaller chimneys it would have appeared grey in 


was ma 
for the © 
decision, 
the num 


ee Select Committee of the House of Commons charged with. 
the consideration of this Bill decided on the 28th of June 1910 
to retain the ‘black’ in Section 24 of the Act of 1891. It is 
evident, however, that the controversy is not yet ended, and 
when the London County Council’s General Powers Bill for 
1912 is framed, the attempt to obtain some amendment of tho 
wording of Clause 24 of the 1891 Act is almost certain to be 
renewed. 

The present state of the law with regard to the nuisance arising 
from smoke emission in London and the Provinces is therefore far 
from settled, and convictions under the 1875 and 1891 Acts are 
rarely obtained. In those cases in which the prosecutions have 
been successful the fines imposed have been inadequate. Many 
of those interested in smoke abatement are beginning to doubt 
whether further effort in this direction is desirable or necessary, 
and to ask whether better progress could be obtained by concen- 
trating effort and attention upon those practical and voluntary 
methods of dealing with the evil which will now be discussed. 


II.—THE PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


There are three fundamental facts which must be insisted upon 
when considering the practical aspects of smoke abatement from 
the manufacturers’ and householders’ point of view. The first 
of these is, that smoke abatement is practicable and is allied with 
fuel economy ; the second, that the ordinary domestic fire and 
chimney in London and in most large towns is responsible for 
a One-half of the smoke; and the third, that when smoke is 
eae banished from our atmosphere the sulphuric acid pro- 
pal i y the burning of coal will still damage iron and stone work, 
ind ill vegetation, in our cities and centres of manufacturing 

ustry, 

a fact that it pays the fuel users to reduce smoke to a 
a ae ae be proved both by scientific reasoning and by practi- 
Smoke a es. Although the actual weight of carbon suspended in 
ticle, y Small, and as already stated in the introduction to this 
eat yal aaa represents one-half of one per cent. of the total 

i rate of the fuel, the emission of smoke points to defective 
Used of combustion in the furnace. Smoke is most often 


A W ; : : È a 5 
en using bituminous fuel—i.e. fuel containing over 


4Fr 2 
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i ec 
95 per cent. of volatile matter—and y chiefly a Jeo, 19 
moment when a fresh charge of this fuel is thrown X Uced at the i 
The cooling of the fire which thereby results, nA the MMi 
liberation of large volumes of hydrocarbon gases a : Budde A 
„charged fuel, are the cause of the smoke.. The heagits e newly. 
calculated from the chemical composition of t sses can j F 


he gases page: 
Dass 
from the furnace, and are found to vary from 10 per oe ton of 

aaor 


cent. of the total heat value of the fuel. These loes 

largely reduced in the case of hand-fired furnaces by the he be ha 
ment of skilled stokers specially trained in the scientific prin i 
of firing, and by the installation of one of the numerous imi co 
for more thoroughly mixing the air and the hydrocarbon e | n 
and also for regulating automatically the air supply to the Ea fi in 
the fire, at diflerent stages of the combustion process. 


The other and more usually adopted method of preventing i 
smoke-formation, and of obtaining high efficiency when burning in 
bituminous coal, is to instal one of the tried and trustworthy forms de 
of automatic or machine stoker. The fuel is then fed regularly pi 
by the mechanism of the stoker in small amounts into the furnace p 
without opening the furnace door ; the volatile gases of the fuel dl 
are evolved regularly, and the air supply requires no sudden si 
increase to allow for the combustion of sudden bursts of hydro- b 
carbon gases. 0 

As practical proof of these claims, the following examples may c 
be given : Ta 


(1) The Hamburg Smoke Abatement Society—a voluntary f 
association of fuel users—in its official reports for the years Be 
1910, gives hundreds of detailed tests of the efficiency trials of 
boilers in and around the city of Hamburg. These ae ee 
gains varying from 5 to 15 per cent. (representing equal er 
upon the coal bill), by the change from unskilled to skilled, He 
mechanical stokers. The membership of the Hamburg wee 
which provides this training for stokers, has increased ie : io 
to 353 manufacturers and factory-owners during use eies ie 
it has been in existence, and over 1000 stokers haye re 
practical instruction during this period. Mie e 

@) Mr. "CMD: Teng. of the ‘Sheffield Daily Peleg = 
meeting held in 1910 in Sheffield for the purpose of + Tees i 
_ Sheffield and District branch of the Smoke Abateme? ) 

stated that : 


Der at a tota 
pbject up, c 
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The second and third assertions relating to the practical aspects 
of smoke abatement can only be dealt with briefly here, though. 
of vast importance In their relation to the whole question. 

The ordinary domestic open grate is acknowledged by all who 
have studied the question of smoke-production to be the most 
wasteful and unscientific device for burning bituminous fuel that 
could have been adopted for general use. Two of the three cardi- 
nal principles of good combustion—namely, the maintenance of 
a sufficiently high temperature, and good intermixture of the 
incoming air and hydrocarbon gases, are quite unprovided for 
by this grate ; and were it not for its ventilating properties it would 
have been relegated long ago to the scrap heap of mid- Victorian 
inventions. As compared with the ordinary factory furnace the 
domestic grate is greatly inferior, and having regard to its com- 
parative size and amount of fuel consumed, the domestic chimney 
produces more smoke and wastes more heat than any factory 
chimney in existence. It has been estimated that London con- 
sumes 16,000,000 tons of fuel annually, of which one-half is 
burned for domestic purposes. The statement that more than 
one-half of London’s smoke is to be attributed to the domestic 
chimneys is therefore well within the truth, and finds confirmation 
in the observations of the Hon. Rollo Russell upon the formation 
of London fog, as recorded in a paper read in December 1905 
before the London Smoke Abatement Conference. 

With regard to the amount of sulphuric acid produced annually 
by the combustion of fuel, it may be stated that the average 
amount of sulphur contained in ordinary bituminous coal is one 
and a quarter per cent., and that on heating fuel, one-half of this 
sulphur (three quarters of one per cent.) is liberated, and burns 
with the evolution of heat to form sulphurous acid gas. This gas 
oner or later condenses and falls to the earth in the form of 
sulphuric acid. 

R ee these figures it is possible to estimate the amount of 
aed acid which is turned into the atmosphere by the com- 
T of the daily quota of the 16,000,000 tons of fuel burned 
aid. Yin the metropolis. The calculation gives 1000 tons of 
enormoy, € corresponding figures for the whole country give the 
Rilliong ae of 10,000 tons of acid per day, or three and a half- 

4 ie tons per annum. The banishment of smoke alone 

decorati e therefore the whole of the evil effects upon 

Ustion ae architecture and vegetation, which follow the com- 
Of gas for solid fuel, and it is unfortunate that the substitution 
_ * Coal still leaves this particular problem unsolved. 
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alleq into 


The voluntary agencies. which have been c 

during the last few years for the purpose of pion Existen | tha 

abatement may be divided into two broad classes’ Og smoke mt 
In the first of these may be grouped all the 


exist merely for the purpose of calling attention Waa Which a 
arising from black smoke and of reporting offen dere 4 x evils | fog 
present law ; the societies which have more educational A a = sal 
tical aims, the members of which are drawn chiefly fro Me |m 
manufacturers and actual consumers of the fuel, may be a the ty 
into Class IT. The value of the work carried out by t] Gathered 4 qh 


these different 
atisfactorily by 


societies and organisations can be judged most s 
examining their latest reports. 

The London Coal Smoke Abatement Society is the most 
representative of the society in Class I. This society was 
founded in the year 1899, and is therefore now in the thirteenth 
year of its existence. The society’s chief work during the past 

twelve years has been to call the attention of Londoners to the 
dirt and damage caused by smoke within the Metropolis, and to 
assist the authorities by reporting offenders under the London 
Public Health Act of 1891. The society maintains at present 
one inspector, who reports to the committee the cases of excessive 
smoke emission as they arise, and the committee in their tora, 
after examining the evidence, pass on the reports to the vanou 
local councils and authorities concerned. During the yeat 1909, 
1156 cases of excessive smoke emission were reported by s 
society’s inspector, and in 1910, 1094. In the majority of cn 
these reports formed the basis of complaints to the bo 
councils and other local authorities. The following ae it 
the 1909 report shows the difficulty and limitation of the s° 

4 work in this direction : 


rade ye A A 


a] 


«ties, such 
olitan authorities 8 A 
enforce the 


OVS S tence 

the nuisan gher 

e expe? sound! w 
ha sovet” S 
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iew of the Committee, no further step forward can be anti- 
has been simplified, and the powers of the London 


ke s Bae he London County Council has no jurisdiction, and whenever 
pe sets in from the east it brings with it the smoke from scores of 
ch ints and in winter time greatly adds to the severity and density of 
ilg ie ough this is admittedly the case, the society cannot induce the 
he es authorities concerned to take any effective steps to abate the 
AC. Bie In the case of West Ham about 3500 complaints have been made 
he ithe society to the Corporation. Not a single prosecution has ensued. 
cin ft nuisances may be observed at any time and by anyone, and the accuracy 
nt | ofthe society's complaints can be readily tested. Under such circum- 
b stances it is competent for the Local Government Board to intervene, but 
y that department has once more declined to move, or even to send an inspector 
to check the society’s observations, though pressed in Parliament to do so. 
ist At Chiswick a similar state of affairs exists in connexion with an electricity 
vas generating station; and on the banks of the Thames, between Woolwich 
th and Gravesend, a large number of factories exist which are constant offenders. 
ast Notwithstanding this, the local authorities fail to move, possibly because 
he representatives of some of the offending firms are known to be members of 
the councils whose express duty it is to suppress black smoke nuisances. 
to Under these circumstances the Committee are of opinion that nothing 
on vill be done to abate these nuisances until the London County Council is 
nt empowered by Parliament to take proceedings in the case of smoke nwisances 
ve which, though arising outside the area under the Council’s control, pollute 
, the atmosphere of the Metropolis. 
i The Coal Smoke Abatement Society therefore supported the 
i London County Council in its efforts last year to obtain extension 
i of its powers in relation to the nuisance and damages arising from 
i smoke, and its president (Sir William Richmond) has already 
f fa in public his profound disappointment that the proposed 
s ee of Section 24 of the 1891 Act was not accepted by the 
arliamentary Committee. f 
The London society's more practical work has been the joint 
ch Momotion with the Royal Sanitary Institute of a very successful 
m Xhibition of Smoke Prevention Appliances, and a three days’ 
in Ence on Smoke Abatement, at the Vincent Square Hall, 
al eter, during December 1905, and more recently of 
gt 2 ni of lectures to stokers and firemen, at the Borough Poly- 
i by ee ore lectures were delivered for two successive winters 
A The ae Booth, and were very largely attended. PAR 
eman o omg Smoke Abatement Society, Or, to give the 
a kimpf itle, the Verein für Feuerungs-betrieb und Rauchbe- 
8 Brung in Hamburg, may be selected as chief representative 


© Societies of Class II., for it is a voluntary association of 
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` and at the end of 1909 there were 365 subseribj 


_ of the most important and useful branches © 


_ Prove to be a most useful educational propagan 
_ of smoke abatement in some of the norther 
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fuel-users, with works or factories located in and a 
, N iet 7 > . 7 Y 
of Hamburg. The society was started in the yea ound the 


De 


` 1902, ~ t 
Hamburg manufacturers, who were convinced p? a 2 ) 
scientific control of their steam-raising plant they oan One 


„and reduce smoke. The society has achieved a strikin ave 
wg SUCcas, 

2 > 2 ng m 83, 
register, and 1207 boilers, with 155 other heating arcu 
lances 


under the control of its engineers. The society is ma; 


strong committee of manufacturers. The techni Cae 
undertaken by a staff of five chemical engineers ai i 
Our 


instructors for firemen ; these devote the whole of their t 


supervision of the steam-raising and heating plant of the me to the 


Members, 


Fuel savings of between 10 and 15 per cent. are of common - 


occurrence in the past records of this society’s work and th 
annual reports form a most valuable contribution to the | i 
of smoke prevention and fuel economy. 

The civic authorities of Hamburg have recognised the value of 
the society's work by placing the whole of the municipal steam- 
raising and heating plant under its control. 

The latest accession to the society’s ranks is the Hamburg 
Bakers’ Guild, and the baking ovens of the majority of bakers in 
the city of Hamburg are now worked and fired in accordance 
with the recommendations of the staff of the Verein. 

During 1909 the emission of smoke from the steamships lying 
in the river and docks has claimed the society’s attention, aud 
it is stated that some improvement may be expected to follow 
from the special study made of this branch of the problem. 

In addition to their regular work of testing and pipera 
the efficiency of the steam-raising plant of the members o 
society, the engineering staff have carried out special Mo 
gations relating to mechanical firing, the purchase of P 
heat-unit basis, the advantages of bonus payments to Mt 
and other matters of great interest to fuel-users- 

The practical training and supervision of stoke 
been undertaken by the society since its formation, oe 
f its wore, 
g, four 105 


iterature 


TS, 


1 trueto 
continued with success during the last few yea” 
being now specially retained for this duty. Je, since alth 
A third society deserves mention in this artic oad trusts 7 i 

of recent formation, it has initiated what the He the subie” 
3 wi 

n industrial y von fel 


5 an 
_ An Exhibition of Smoke Abatement Applian” » farch 


ence upon Smoke Abatement, held in Seti nak? Abate 


led to the formation of a society named the 


ough 
will 
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Great Britain, and three branches of this league have 
ed—in Glasgow, Manchester, and Sheffield. 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland branch of this league is 
To most active, and combines to some extent the objects of both 


ue lie and Hamburg societies. These are set forth in its 
vpnstitti00 as follows : 


peagne of 
peen start 


a) To promote such consolidation of, and improvement in, legislation 
J secure smoke abatement, and to join with other branches through- 
the country in furthering the objects of the league. 

out 1) To take steps to institute lectures and spread information among 

( ablic by pamphlets and leaflets, and generally to carry out an active 

ye Paes, against the smoke nuisance. 

prey To approach the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 

and other educational institutions regarding the establishment of lectures 
and furnace management for firemen and boiler attendants, 


on combustion. , 
vith a view to the granting by the league of certificates of competency. 


as woul 


No time has been lost by this branch society (which was only 
instituted on the 2nd of February 1910), in commencing an 
active educational propaganda in Glasgow upon the subject of 
smoke abatement, on the lines indicated in the ‘objects’ of the 
society as set out above. 

Two courses of evening lectures were arranged for the winter 
months of 1910-11, the first intended to teach working boiler 
engineers and firemen the scientific principles underlying their 
caftvand the second directed towards the education of their 
masters, the manufacturers, shipowners; and the general public. 

The series of lectures for firemen consisted of five similar 
courses of twelve lectures each, delivered by the Glasgow 
municipal sanitary officers and smoke inspectors in different 
centres of the working-class portions of the city, a fee of 5s. being 
charged for the course. The education authorities of Glasgow 
ind Govan granted the use of suitably situated elementary schools 
lor these lectures, and 186 firemen and engineers registered their 
names as students at one or other of the various centres. In the 
oe of cases the employers paid the fee, and urged the men 

0 attend regularly. 

A orat of nine lectures for the general public were free, 
cae ia attractive by the aid of limelight views ae 

echnical They were delivered in the large hall of the 
nd medi chool by several gentlemen connected with the health 
such opi ical departments of the university and city, and covered 
for a oS ae The Black Smoke Problem,’ ‘The Necessity 
Steam-Boitor. ‘The Chemistry of Combustion,’ ‘How to Fire 
uers without Smoke,’ &c. 


4 
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and 24 of the Public Health (London) Act © 
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riving manufacturers away, and to the drea 
of yieW, 


den of rates. From the ratepayers’ point 


to e 
£ 1891 is a tho aat ee | 


TV.—TueE Line or FUTURE PROGRESS, ipfo 

The writer believes that a candid and unbiassed i a 

_ -the efforts of these voluntary agencies for the abatem Udgment of e 
as set forth in their latest reports, will be in pe Smoke, y 
educational and practical line of work ; and that it will e Of the 
recognised that further progress can be best secured } Seneraly ihe 
efforts along the lines which the Glasgow and Hae Ontinued fart 
have adopted. 8 SOcietieg “i 

The experience of the London Coal Smoke Abatem The 
Society, and also of other provincial societies framed on the aa bee 
basis, proves that legislation in advance of existing knowledge i | ma 
opinion is useless for dealing with the question. Until we have a 
convinced the majority of our manufacturers and factory-owners te 
that it is wasteful to produce smoke, and that it will pay them to ia 
suppress it (or to reduce it to a minimum), the strict enforcement n 
of laws against smoke emission is impossible.* R 

Either, as at West Ham, the local authority refuses to enforce = 
them, or the offending party escapes either on some plausible ples | oh 
of special circumstance, or with the imposition of a fine too light | og, 
to have any effect. 

The imposition of cumulative fines, which is provided for in} of 
the London Public Health Act of 1891, is not possible at present, | I 
simply because public and private opinion is uneducated on the z1 c 
subject. alk 

The efforts of all interested in the question of smoke ma an 
ment should therefore be concentrated upon an ee ae th 
propaganda having for its aim the conversion of the majority ! h 

: ; jef that “smoke | b 
our manufacturers and factory owners to the belie a Jead to i 
spells loss, and that its abatement or suppression ro atin ` 
savings which can be measured in actual l. 8. d. gi a which i 
each financial year. The fact that stoking is pataa also bé 
demands a high degree of strength and intelligenc® z shouldbe f u 
emphasised, and the larger fuel-users in each ais Sa a 
urged to give some attention to the selection and tral t 
specially for this work. ; roug i 

The United States Government has published, ane a 
Geological Survey Department, bulletins on ver pnmert? fy 
the subject, and the Syracuse Chamber of A he ia a 
published a valuable report on smoke abatemen” ost valu : 
reports of the Hamburg society also contami force section a 

* The reluctance of the authorities in West Ham 3 a the f oe 1 
gt 
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mation relating to the scientific control of boilers and to the 


y of fuel. Our British smoke abatement societies would 
Co aking good use of their funds if they published and distri- 


nong fuel-users in this country copies or trans- 


of ie 
ce Die of these and similar pamphlets. 
i Ja "Having educated the manufacturers and the fuel-users to see 


y jhe wisdom aD ; 
ed) rther developments and progress of the movement for smoke 


es | shatement may be left to the people who are most concerned. 
The discussions and conferences of the past ten years have not 
nt | jeen without result, and at the present time the majority of large 
manufacturers and large fuel-users in this country are fully awake 
nd * ty the importance of the subject. In many large works, engineers 
Ye | or chemists have been appointed for the express purpose of con- 
ts | irolling the supplies and combustion of fuel, and a’ strict watch is 
to | kept over the composition of the waste gases and the character 
mt | ofthe smoke emitted from the chimneys. At one large works 
in south-west Lancashire, where the combustion of fuel has been 
ve | treated as a chemical process, and a chemist has been placed in 
ea | charge of all the boilers and furnaces, great economies in fuel 
ht | costs have been reported. 
_ | Evidence given in June 1910 before the Select Committee 
in | of the House of Commons charged with the consideration of the 
t, | London County Council’s General Powers Bill, proved that the 
he y companies owning the large London electrical supply stations have 
also realised the importance of the subject, and that they are as 


i anxious as Sir William Richmond to reduce smoke emission from 
i et chimneys toa minimum. At the present time it is not the 
ae mills and factories, burning 1000 tons of fuel a week, 
‘ ut the smaller ones, using only ten to fifty tons, that are the 


chief offenders ag regards smoke emission, and it is among these 


T i a rcturers that an educational propaganda is most 
e 
n Mo ther these smaller manufacturers and fuel-users, when 
en a ae to the wisdom of suppressing smoke, and so obtaining 
o ae F efficiency from their fuel, will agree amongst themselves 
i$ | inde m societies on the lines of the Hamburg society, or will act 
i only and each seek the advice and retain the service 
vo | me outside expert, remains for the future to disclose. 
sh She nihe writer's opinion, the co-operative plan which has yielded 
ple | TA results in Hamburg is the best, since it enables each 
B 1 rie aa to benefit by the experience of all, and places at his 
tT of cose ighly skilled technical advice and control at a minimum 
e {| Nog i e Hamburg system also provides what 1s certainly the 
Name} Portant factor in the abatement of smoke in small works, 


Y, skilled stoking, and on this ground alone it is worthy of 
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adoption in this country. In most large works usj ; & 
coal mechanical stokers are now employed, sing bitumit, [ 
8 


But mechanical stoking is not adapted for a 


economical in small works, and in these hand-stoking iS ng 
ng ig 


; a 
an a Pa 
a} 2 Mainta; 
yed in small mop 
district of th $ jg 


a regular oversight of the stokers emplo 
certainly required in each manufacturing ; 
and whether evolved by private or public enterprise, if ie Count 
sine qua non of the successful campaign against smo 
deputation from nineteen municipalities and public ag 
which interviewed the head of the Local Government B 
the 28th of June urged upon the Right Hon. John Bun on 
creation of a Smoke Department of the Board, ana th S the 
ment of trained inspectors for dealing with the question 

Mr. Burns, in his reply, was sympathetic as to the Sik and 
damage resulting from smoke, but not very hopeful of develop. 
ments on the lines proposed by the deputation. In his opinion 
substantial progress had already been made in the abatement of 
nuisance from smoke, and he stated his belief that further progress 
would occur when the employers recognised the importance of 


ill form, 
ke, The 


Sociations | 


€ appoint. * 


engaging only trained men for stoking, and encouraged the efforts _ 


of these men to reduce smoke by the adoption of a bonus system 
of payment. 


The writer agrees with the general tenor of the right hon. | 


gentleman’s remarks, and only regrets that a visit to Hamburg, 


and an examination of the Hamburg society’s work, had not 


preceded his reception of the deputation. 


As regards factory smoke then, the manufacturers and fuel- | 


users, when once convinced that smoke spells loss an 
abatement is practicable, may be left to apply the remed 


d that smoke 
yin their { 


aie $ : oved, Dut 
own way. The British manufacturer is not easily movee, © 


when once his national and characteristic obje mee H 
overcome, he generally moves with effect and achiev 
desires. 


he smoke 


agains 


dr oms causes difficulties, and dela 


2 and at the j 
5 9 
it is appare” 4 


ction to change $ | 
g what De | 
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dys A mokel 
i entific ope 


anglish mM ; : í { 
Mt di pEngi in large quantities, and is sold at a price which will 


rably with that of coal, the domestic smoke-problem 
I£, in the process of manufacture, all sulphur can 
try fxed in some non-volatile form of combination, or can be 
ma : oved entirely from the product, the general use of the new 
The mi will solve another and far greater problem, namely, that 
i je daily production of, and distribution throughout 
e, of ten thousand tons of one of the most destructive 


ess fuel, suitable for burning in the ordinary un- 
nfire grate, so long as this retains the affections of 


ions involved in tl 
on | paratmosphere , 
the | snd corrosive acids known. i i 
4 Joun B. C. KERSHAW. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM AND T | pn 
EMPIRE HE i 

Afi 

Tux rush of party politics, always shooting out at a tanga rea 
the course of national progress, has once more brought ie i Fen Un 
of Home Rule for Ireland prematurely before the el Sct S ) " 
` the 


renewed attempt to settle this question as an isolated problem isso 
ill-timed that in the natural order of things it would prove abor. 
tive ; but the natural order may, as often before, be subverted by 
the politicians. The Liberal Government, which, with a com: 
petence and determination unfortunately lost to better causes, 
has so far made good nearly all its political undertakings, is in 
earnest about this matter; the very men who were loudest in 
their denunciation of the suggestion that the suspension of 
the constitution of Cape Colony might be a useful preliminary 
to the Union of South Africa, have suspended the imperial consti- 
tution to pave the way for the disunion of the United Kingdom, 
and, should they weather the present industrial storms, they will, 
failing some extraordinary blunder of their opponents, hn 
stake their existence on carrying a Home Rule measure pei 
will command the support of the Nationalist Party. The ooer 
forces have, indeed, already begun manoeuvring and skirmis e | 
and if the country is to be enveloped in the dust and iur | 
party warfare, it is essential that Imperialists should cle Fi must 
minds and get back to the fundamental principles whic rove | 
d guide them amidst the alarums and excursions of woa etic ! 
_ a prolonged and bitter struggle. Many will approach t woven | 
with fresh minds unclouded by the details of a pase acquire | 

This is an advantage, for some of these principles Po 
new force and meaning from events that have H overtbion | 
Empire since Mr. Gladstone’s great failure an 
of Mr. Parnell. 


I.—ĪMPERIAL CONSIDERATIONS: — prove 
‘The eager and determined fight for consolidation, Jast vith +! 
e Empire, the triumph of Imperial union W fe g agains 
each, cause Imperialists to steel thei: “7 jon or pe 


leadir a ts tradit 


sentiment, however glorious 108 
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jeyance, in favour of a weakening of the bonds which make 
the United Kingdom one nation among the Five. These islands 
be preserved as one unit of nationality. The establishment in 
Jitical sense of a separate Irish nation, if it were practicable, 
d embarrass and complicate the work of consolidating the . 
ireas much as if the French of Quebec were to separate them- ‘ 
pop from the Canadian nation,* or the British of Natal were to 


} gelves AM, ; i; : : i 
ticipate 1n the creation of a united nation in South 


refuse to par 
Africa.” 
No sol 


ution of the question which is not acceptable to all 
Trish Unionists can be countenanced by British 
tom | Unionists. Unionists in Ireland are there as a result of the tradi- 
tion; tional policy of England, and E ngland must stand by them. If 
i he | they seriously decide to risk their lives and property rather than 
880 | consent to some scheme which the Nationalists, with the assistance 
bor- | of the Liberal Government, endeavour to force upon them, British 
1by | Unionists must fight by their side. Should the mimic warfare of 
om: | party politics lead to the tragedy of a supreme appeal to arms, the 
ses, | duty of British Unionists is perfectly plain. The time will have 
sin | gone by for all historical inquiry into the past policy of England. 
tin | Those who think that that policy was right will fight with a clear 
1 of | conscience. Those who consider that it was wrong will face, like 
ary | men, the visitation of the sins of their fathers upon them rather 
sti- | than allow those to suffer alone who have been the instruments of 
om, | that policy. 
n During the last ten years much attention has been paid by 
a mate to the question of the functions of the Imperial 
sh Ae and there are those who wish to see the present 
liament extended so as to include direct representatives of the 


fe a nations overseas. There are others who favour a further 
hei evelopment of the Imperial Conference to take over all the im- 
just Prial powers at present exercised by Parliament, which would 


en exist solely as the National Parliament of the United 


ove | í . . . 
tion glom. The former are a rapidly decreasing minority, and 
ly 
rsj; i ie J. A. R. Marriott, in the November number of The Nineteenth 
red | s H rather embarrasses one by assuming that Imperialists aim at welding 
the But the fee ce whole the sister nations of British blood in four continents.’ 
row British a at in two of the four Continents the sister nations are largely not 
: Mperial or ood is almost the starting-point of all modern thought towards 
*4 eee: : 
i go. nguished statesman from overseas, in the course of conversation some 
i ne d. Ones himself always to have been in favour of Home Rule for 
ae | aM le he mi eee pointed out to him that he could not be a Home Ruler, 
o 11 Quebec h ght agree to Ireland’s being placed in the same relation to England 
Ww g elang Sd to Canada, he would never approve of the relations between 
py o) ngland being those of Newfoundland to Canada, which was then 
| e Ruler; and if 


© replied : ‘No, in that sense I am not a Hom 


n 3 
Ree friends want that they want independence, and I would not 
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the march of events is against them; p 
reminded from time to time of their 
the recent discussions on the question of t 
House of Lords, when there were not n 


0} . 
existene. 1g stl 
he reform cf le 
a Advocates i 
reformed Second Chamber. Among both selene ine ee ing 
those whose chief desire for a change is based on a ži 0 be foun 
the hopelessly clogged condition of the present Pae on 
machinery. But those who watch the natural growth Te Menta 
‘organisation, who foresee the inevitable advent of Closer mn peria] 
cial relations among the five nations, realise that = fete 
imperial body which the future may have in store will be a nan 
arising out of new needs and new interests, and will do Tee 
relieve the Parliament of the United Kingdom o : 
overload of legislative work. A calculation of the number at 


hours at present devoted at Westminster to such questions as the 1 


affairs of India and the Crown Colonies, which should ultimately 


come within the purview of the new imperial body, will show 
that the time now spared to the discussion of these questions — 
would hardly prove adequate in the future for the consideration — 


of the United Kingdom’s share of responsibility under any new 
division of functions for those parts of the Empire. 
Few authorities would dispute the contention that the national 


Parliament of, say, Canada represents the normal working 

capacity of the parliamentary machine, and there is a consensus of 

opinion among Englishmen that Scotland, Ireland and Wales— ; 
to adopt the traditional divisions—must be called upon in the neat 


future to relieve the Parliament of the United Kingdom of as much 


; a s | 
as: possible of the management of their local affairs. ike ane } 


tion of business at Westminster has attained to ae ae 0 
sions, and a point has now been reached when the mim’. 
necessary discussion is given only to the one 0 


a session which are considered of importance by the p 


pa 


f its present | 


r two questions? 


arty mana- q 
cial and 


O 


Oe Tm ew tt fe 
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' tbe swept aside ; it is doubly dangerous, as it attracts attention 
till E y to the special case of Ireland, and confuses the issue for 
in | fend and Wales. Imperialists must therefore insist that any 
the Sco ‘federalism ’—a term generally accepted but teeming 


scheme of 3 A . E 5 
of vith risky analogies—shall pay equal attention to all four sections 
7 the United Kingdom. Should the Government introduce a ` 
Pine Rule measure for Ireland and by means of a preamble—a 


ot} not very courageous device for bequeathing to posterity an in- 
f plete and therefore a probably erroneous solution of a political 
nal diffculty — postpone the consideration of the Scottish and Welsh 


ler. aspect of the question, Imperialists would oppose such a measure. 
me | Gould it nevertheless reach the Committee stage, it would be the 
vth duty of Imperialists to show in detail that it would be impossible 
st | ; 


of ĉuture application to Scotland and to Wales. How easy this 
would be with regard to matters of finance was shown by Mr. 


“of Edgar Crammond in the October number of this Review. 
a These are some of the principles which Imperialists must bear 
2 in mind during the coming struggle over the Home Rule question, 


and even if, as is not improbable, the present attempt to obtain 
Home Rule should prove abortive from causes which will not 
appear on the surface, the struggle will have done good service if 
it prepares minds for the great changes which must be made in the 
parliamentary system of the United Kingdom. It may at least 


7 | result in some clear imperial thinking, and clear the way for future 
sof | reforms by breaking up the unnatural alliance between some 
ne Imperialists whose sentiment entices them to the consideration of 
a temporary palliatives and, on the other side, those whose reason is 
"th opposed to imperial greatness, and who conscientiously believe 
Jes- that the human race will benefit by the disintegration of nations 
mn and a return to the tribal system. Nothing certainly could be 


Worse than the present confusion of imperial thought, which 
allows a Home Ruler to tell the Canadians in Toronto that all 
that is wanted for Ireland is a change that would place Ireland 
an e same constitutional relationship to the United Kingdom 
tat Ontario holds to the Dominion of Canada, and makes it 
Ha almost simultaneously for a Nationalist leader in Ireland 
9 tell his fellow-countrymen that Ireland should be given self- 


A aa of the national kind possessed by Canada and South 


II.—T az NEW IDEAL OF A UNITED IRELAND. 


£ 
) Nowhere is this confusion of thought doing more harm at 
lk ent moment than in the North of Ireland, where a 
Doli number of Unionists, dissatisfied with the conduct of 


ti z 
Smead affairs by the Unionist party and alarmed by the 
avo of ‘socialism’ in Great Britain, are through want of 


z LXX- No. 418 4 G 
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an imperial ideal and in the course of gy | ot 
to a new conception of Irish nationalit ent a 
been taught by the statesmanship of Si 7. J gy 


Horace ey have Jrel 


an sses and all religions have 
that all classes é 8 have a common j et | ibe 


in the welfare of Ireland, and the extraordj 


nar Creg 

* lished success that has followed the co-operative move Well-esa, a 

he initiated has confirmed a new ideal of a united Tre Which ia 

is a danger of Irishmen of the North concentrating oral : The fot 

this ideal, losing sight of its proper relation to the anya ve Rit 

y which, since Mr. Chamberlain ceased to take an Ra, pa- sE 
public life, their leaders have failed to emphasise—anq fone has 

the common interest of English, Scots, Irish. and Welsh in | Ru 
Empire which has been founded by their combined efforts me ha 

; i¢ 


It is undoubtedly a splendid ideal, that of an Treland united p 
not in the political sense of hostility to England, but for her rn, | 
prosperity and for the development of her commerce and industry, 
Sir Horace Plunkett has in the last fifteen years, thanks in large — 
measure to the far-seeing and constructive land policy of Mr, — 
Balfour, Mr. Gerald Balfour and Mr. George Wyndham, brought 
about a peaceful revolution in the agricultural districts of his 
country. The Ireland of to-day is a closed book to those who only 
know the Ireland of twenty years ago. The future holds out 
dazzling prospects to all true Irish patriots; and should a wise — 
reform of the educational system, directed to the training of | 
| character and the all-round development of intellectual interest 
| rather than to the premature stimulation of industrial activities, 

strengthen the foundations of the new and inevitably hastily con- 


A | pr 
structed edifice, Ireland, essentially undemocratic in its instincts, | K 
| may yet lead the way in the Empire by a solution, along ioe I 
| tive lines, of the pressing problems of democracy. To a ae h ; 
thetic English observer the vision of an Ireland recon n E is i 
: the small holding to the largest factory on a co-operative ; 
| certainly suggested by the present march of events. Jd welcome | 
Imperialists, and, above all, British Unionists, shoult igh Irish | 
| this new ideal, and should do all in their power Lo ai ifit | 7 
Tmperialists to see it in its proper perspective: pe object |S 
= 18 to live as a political creed, must make unity its chie For thes? J ‘ 
‘ union of Empire, national union and union of aoe a activity: 
_ it must strive throughout its whole sphere of influence ital fo | 


If it is false to this aim in any portion of its wor t « divide and 
will leak away. Nowhere can it pursue 2 poligy ich 0 r 
ule.” To-day Unionism has an opportunity Y tjes 
eize and misuse if it fails to rise to its responsib ie prope 
ing a prosperous and united Ireland acceP mg 
the United Kingdom and the Empire. 1 

__ In Ireland political partisans on both sides 
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rapid progress which is being made towards a united 
Indeed, no sooner did Mr. Redmond perceive that 
rative movement which he had assisted Sir Horace 
o start was prospering and uniting the Irish people, 

rote a letter of warning to Mr. Ford in America, . 


‘on is to undermine the National Party and divert the minds of 
k people from Home Rule, which is the only thing which can 
lead to a real revival of Irish industries.’ ” The opposition 


in ys culminated in the withholding by Mr. Birrell and Mr. T. W. 
ug | Russell in the present year of the ‘development ° grant to the 
he | fish Agricultural Organisation Society—presumably at the 
* pidding of the Nationalist Party, for it is inconceivable that any- 
d, | thing but political pressure would have led the representatives of a 
mm | British Government into a course of action so petty.” 
yi Viewed, however, apart from its immediate object, Mr. Red- 
ge mond’s line of attack is instructive. One of the fatal mistakes of 
Ir. | party politicians is to ignore the truth that underlies the attack 


ht | oftheir opponents. Even if it be necessary to the game to paint 
iis | the leaders of an opposing party as scoundrels, it is stupid to think 
ly | ofthem as fools. It is wiser, indeed, to start from the presump- 
ut | tion that they are honest and to endeavour to follow their train 


New York, October 4, 1904. 


of 3 My Dear Mr. Forp,—I am anxious before leaving for home to say a word 
st of warning with reference to an insidious attempt which I find is being made 
S; in America by officials and agents of the British Government to divert the minds 
ne of the friends of Ireland from the National movement under the pretence of 
is Promoting an industrial revival in Ireland. 

» | The promotion of Irish industries is so praiseworthy an object that I am 
ld- Not surprised some of our people in America have been deceived in this matter. 
jd- l myself, indeed, at one time entertained some belief in the good intentions of 
m paeoiace Plunkett and his friends, but recent events have entirely undeceived 
; i j and Sir Horace Plunkett’s recent book, full as it is of undisguised contempt 
is ‘or the Irish race, makes it plain to me that the real object of the movement 

mae On is to undermine the National party and divert the minds of our 
ne Salen Home Rule, which is the only thing which can ever lead to a real 
sh ae ee industries. 
sH n e who are conducting this movement are for the most part avowed 
it am ie Rulers, and many of them salaried officials of the British Government. 
— m ped that an agent of theirs is about to visit America for the purpose 
250 Word of an her pushing this movement, and I feel it my duty to issue this 
Meanin Thing to prevent our friends here from being deceived as to the real 
af 8 of this movement. 
ig bie Believe me, very truly yours, 
ni Joun E. REDMOND. 


(Quoted ; 
Uoma the last edition of Sir Horace Plunkett’s Ireland in the New Century.) 


b- ; Majority ae was written the Irish Council of Agriculture has met, and by a 
on Private Whee in this matter, in Mr. Russell’s favour. TÉ is significant that a 
ce} “ive p, UE» Which was published in the Irish Times of November 15, was te- 


Bec i Member of the Council from the Assistant Secretary to the United 
| ee tg the ®, asking him to attend the meeting ‘and support Mr. Russell in refer- 


sticultural Organisation Grant.’ 
462 
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of thought and ascertain what they believe to be De, rm 


ns sea he ¢ 
ever they may have misapplied it for party pur ruth, 
this method, it is obvious that Mr. Redmond Fo SS Falla 
can be no full prosperity for Irish industries une th 
control of her own finances, the right to do what ie li 
ee likes 


the Customs and Excise, and the power to i 


“ai : protect her: 
against British and foreign attack. Many honest nae Industries ig! 
tell you to-day that they would consider a Home ee will 4 


did not give control of the Customs useless, and Pen Which 
sooner be without it. That brings us to the crux of th Cy woul 
_-the commercial relations between Great Britain ana Tht 
which lie all the permanent grievances of the past, not the po 
the insuperable difficulties in the way of the present Lit of 
attempt to draft a Home Rule Bill, and the hope of Tupi 
in the future. The difficulties of financing a Liberal Home Rule 
scheme cannot be discussed with any certainty until the details 
of the scheme are known; they may or may not be found to be 
exaggerated if ever that time comes; at any rate, the common- 
sense view is held by many who are watching the provisional 
discussion of the subject by experts, that if Ireland is to make her 
own coat Great Britain will expect her to cut it according to her 
cloth; there seems, however, already to be sufficient evidence 
that, at a time when her industries are only beginning to revive, | 
it would be a somewhat tight fit, and that she would naturally | 
endeavour to raise revenue by a protective tariff. What more 


i ; 7 A 
i popular way of doing so than by taxing the imports ot |p 
i hereditary commercial enemy, particularly as that enemy 140 | j 
j unable to retaliate ? e 
i f bi 
; III.—Commerctan RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. j I 


i ; rendi | 
3 The commercial relations of Great Britain and ee itt et | 
= a pleasant chapter of history for an Englishman to rea va Colonies 
| few surprises for those who know the story of our Oron 


3 jnistrati | 
in the past, or who have lived under that form of E the | 


hav. 

and ae 0 
jre 15 

Emp Treland 
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Oy. 4 by English officials on colonies to which it was unsuited. 
ing | pose a Treland’s most permanent grievance, and one which Eng- 


lete That an have only begun to appreciate since the whole of our com? 
ha | sine brought by Tariff Reformers into t 

hg ial system was broug y Tariff Reformers into the open 
vith a ae economic criticism. Other grievances are preached and ` 
tig | M8 als to sentiment are made on other misdeeds of history. But 
Will a are few portions of the United Kingdom which have not 


lich their harrowing stories of a more barbarous age : few which could 
not produce a veritable Fowe's Book of M artyrs as moving as any 
| gritten by modern Irish Nationalists. Yet nowhere else is the 
rn) ame political bitterness to be found. Nothing is more significant 
in this connexion than the cessation of political agitation in those 
| districts which, more or less dependent on indirect British subsi- 
dies, have learnt from Sir Horace Plunkett how to extract an 
improved standard of national comfort from existing conditions. 
| Nationalist partisans are even heard to complain of the political 
‘ingratitude ” of the farmers who now own their land and have 
learnt the benefits of co-operation. 


e |, Itis little exaggeration to say that in the old Protectionist days 
ie | every industrial venture of Ireland was suppressed by Great 
Tma] Britain as soon as it showed signs of prospering. Then on a 
ive, pople commercially cowed, nurtured in industrial despair, en- 
ally | febled by the emigration of their strongest and most courageous, 
ore | vas imposed the Free ‘Trade system of the British manufacturers. 
her Against this, until recent years, it has been idle for Ireland to 
ione | Potest ; for her complaints fell on the ears not of misguided egoism 
but of missionary fanaticism, which replied by preaching an 
| economic gospel. The commercial grievance has nevertheless to 
De oh berecognised and dealt with by enlightened statesmanship before 
| Teland can prosper, be content, and take her right place as a 

not | “Mponent part of one of the five nations. 
fet A section of Tariff Reformers have always contended, with 
nies | son, that Ireland has even more to gain from Tariff Reform than 
tion | "*Yother part of the United Kingdom. And yet the Tariff Reform 
‘the | eet has failed to capture Ireland. This is to some extent 
ony can lault of the Tariff Reform leaders, who have allowed their 
a he to be made subservient to the exigencies of the Unionist 
the ae But it is still more due to the inherited suspicion of Irish- 
Bot can Which nothing will allay and which no historical research 
eS | mer” to be ill-founded—that once Great Britain, with a 
cs dati “ly in the House of Commons, has the power to impose 


q of ice an even wider sphere than at present, the interests 
| belieye E will again be ignored. Irishmen, indeed, are ready to 

fen aga at she already receives inequality of treatment, and it is 
ae that less favourable terms have been granted to Trish 
-glish tobacco-growers, thus unduly handicapping one of 
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the most hopeful of rising Irish Industries, stry ; 


against the Excise duty which, in accordance ee a ite o 
theories, artificially forces this new venture jn the Tee Drage | ar 
dom to compete, without its natural preferenti e Unites a k 
‘established industry of the foreigner. » Against the a id 

Tt is certain that Ireland will not be ‘ pacified > b | ong 


Y any gift of | be 


Home Rule offered by Free Traders unless the donors arg f 
re 


the principles which they have enshrined in the market alse t 

preached at the street-corners of Great Britain. Na cesan he 
Treland support any extension of the present tarifi ae er will | to 
she be satisfied that her voice shall at any rate þe haa Unless | th 
opinions duly represented and given proper weight in ieee her 4 
the duties to be imposed. To argue that she is afforded both ie oe 


majority and an increasing number of Unionists in the North- i 
would prefer absolute control of their finances if they could com 
fortably afford to be independent of the predominant pera nob 
| thoughtful Liberals perceive that their Home Rule idea ee | 
i be realised unless they give Ireland control of her ow? ies ‘| 
Without the granting of such control, the South Ae oot $ 
which they are always quoting, no doubt in full ainera 4 
hardly hold good ; indeed, self-government separated eee some 
must be either merely advisory in its functions, z 

artificial financial arrangement whose only pe" a 
would be a force making directly for financial 1m0 i imposte fa 
the Liberals dare not grant financial control eee o Irish | 


the present constitution is to ignore the overcrowded state of th j : 
parliamentary machine ; though no doubt a very serious ii. e 
bility rests upon the Nationalist members at Westminster fornt | € 
taking greater advantage of the opportunities that they do possess d 
of safeguarding the commercial interests of their country. | 
; t 
TV.—A NATIONAL FINANCE COUNCIL. , 

Is it, however, beyond the powers of statesmanship to finda | í 
common factor of agreement among Irishmen, Imperialists and | ! 
liberals, on which to found the future of the United Kingdom? | 
It is admitted on all sides that financial considerations form the | 
crux of the Irish question. The Jrish—at any rate the Nationalist | . 
| 

T 

! 


ime when the Canadian elections have broug e A ess? 
_ union of the Empire many stages nearer, and W 
that the United Kingdom should be preP 

is a solid national unit, into tariff 
; but they would in grea? ta 
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A rish as to Ireland’s financial grievances. Again the Liberals 
iy tbe paving it borne in upon them day by day that the financial 
ae he first obstacle in the way of the realisation of their 


I ymoulty is t $ 
i ; ae ra the Irish would admit that the financial end is the 
ag, ideas» 


right end at which any development of self-government should: . 
a cite recent industrial unrest, both in Great Britain and Ireland, 
mn | hs done much to cool the party passions of all three sections, and 
vill | to awaken them to the perception of a common interest. Are 
ks | they ino sufficiently subdued mood to agree as to the means by 
te | which Treland should now be given a voice in the control of her 
ino | own finances, more real than that which she possesses under 
ic Perit Parliamentary conditions amidst the rush and scramble 
the which has become the custom at Westminster? Does not the 


ns | raising of this question at this crisis in our history provide a con- 
crete reason, and point to a definite method, for initiating without 
delay that national Parliament for the United Kingdom which, 
with its provincial legislatures, may stem the tide of revolution 
that isthreatening to overwhelm an ancient constitution weakened 
by its antiquated machinery ? 

. Tho present Government has swept away the last vestige of 
da | financial control exercised by the Upper Chamber, and has left the 
and House of Commong in the invidious position of sole disposer of 
m? | the public revenues. The House of Commons may be—though 


the proportional representationists would deny the fact—the focus of 
list the public will; it has undoubtedly become more and more in 
h— 4 recent years thé arena where the party game is played. Should a 
m: | Government with a strong majority prove, notwithstanding the 
All unbridled powers which it exercises over national finance, incor- 
not { iTuptible and as adamant against all temptation to use those powers 
es; | ‘gain a passing popularity on the eve of an election, the discus- 
ogy} “ons of the nation’s economy nevertheless take place in an 
ul atmosphere charged with party feeling, these discussions have to 
xe, | unduly curtailed owing to the overwhelming pressure of other 
ye usiness, and many items of expenditure of prime importance are 
a ‘steed to without any serious explanation or debate at all. The 
bul Pe e has come, and the opportunity too, for transferring the control 
gi o) ee finance of the United Kingdom to a body no less democratic 
a i Tepresentative of the people’s will but working under more 


ay 
Surable conditions. 


uch a body might consist in the first instance of a number of 


a . 
aes of the House of Commons elected by the English, Scot- 


i i 
nf | 8elyeg ush and Welsh members of that House from among them- 
ot | k the st would in the transition stage be necessarily subordinate 
yf ag Besent so-called Imperial Parliament, but it would not be 


10) . Fy x 
; Mmittee of the House of Commons. The powers given to it 
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might be so framed as to lead to its ultimate inde De, 19! 
matters which concerned the finance of the Unie inal Ml vo 
exclusively. It would thus form the nucleus of the n i d Kingdom ! a 
Parliament. There would be no nominated element Nation | a 
. for the nominated element is incompatible Ge this body; a 
principles, and where it is introduced it implies either i MOcratie tra 
which requires it possesses powers to which it has n a body f st 
that it is not to be trusted to exercise the powers when “ight, o de 
be expected to wield. To introduce the nominateg ae might | ne 
connexion with the government of peoples long aceustor ent in 
democratic institutions is indeed an admission of politica] ae to | th 
for it must be known to any statesman that they wil] inet $ 
sweep away this element and with it the safeguards which i yb k 
intended to ensure. Where, as in Lord Dunraven’s r : 
proposals and Mr. Birrell’s Irish Councils Bill, the nominated h 
element is necessary, it points at once to a recognition of the i 
fundamental weakness of the case advocated. k 
Such a national finance council for the United Kingdom would, | T 
in the exercise of its powers, prepare the way for the creation of | a 
subordinate Scottish, Irish and Welsh finance councils which g 
would, in their turn, form the nucleus of provincial legislatures. n | 1 


the same way it would evolve a scheme for establishing the proper 
financial relations between itself and the future development of the 
Imperial Conference, for, with the coming of Tariff Reform, the 
common financial interests represented on the I mperial Conference 
will be large and vital, while even under a system of Free Trade 
they cannot remain altogether negligible. 

To those who fail to read the signs of the times, í 
believe that the old order need not give place to a new, it is F I 
to appeal in support of changes of so far-reaching ? : cea 
But there are few whom the recent industrial unl 


4 j ing 
{ not t - ha _ Strikes, followin 
: ot taught that the old order has gone Coronation Wi 


s, and who 
eles3 


summer and brought us within a few days of 7 a a e 
= war; they threaten to recur in a more aggravated a withthe 
winter. The present Parliamentary system can oni revo. 
auses and legitimate grievances underlying ee E id chang” 
endencies—complicated and having their oe M e old i 
f national life—in a spasmodic and belated fabi a whic 
ical parties have, in the pursuit of minor issues £0 ind 
oped to gain electioneering advantages, fors® os, 
ich used to distinguish them. In the confusion 
ch section has found itself facing to Wrong P n 
que: lone the Radicals, Free Tra Bre? Tra 
OA 1 pea | 
Fee ee aa 


United King 
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io] 
‘ conformist in Ireland, and are allied with Conservatives, 
Aor ectionists and Catholics. Throughout the United Kingdom, 
ro 


m and socialism, whose creed is solidarity and State 


trade unionism ¢ ; t i 
in a querulous agreement with a liberalism whose 


pontrol, mainta ous a 1 p ) 
traditional faith rests on individualism. These things must be - , 
iraightened out: A beginning must be made by developing the 
silat 


deliberative and legislative machinery of the nation to meet the 


new conditions. | | 
[mperialists overseas, Progressive and democratic, who believe 


that the virtue of consecration has deserted edifices which are no 
longer capable of resisting storm and tempest, are waiting for the 
dom to reform her parliamentary institutions and to 
pring them into line with the tradition that the Imperial Confer- 
ence is slowly but surely establishing for itself. Imperialists at 
home must rise to the occasion. In the work of imperial organisa- 
tion in which the Overseas Dominions are beginning to take a 
leading part, Ireland, as an active partner, is indispensable to the 
United Kingdom. In the last fifteen years she has begun to 
acquire a stability of purpose and an experience in the democratic 
olution of the land question which will be invaluable to Great 
Britain in facing firmly and calmly the threatened industrial and 
social upheaval. 

If the inter-relation of the political problems here touched on 
is clearly grasped in this country—and Imperialists cannot fail to 
appreciate it—we may yet weather the impending revolution. Of 
Imperialists above all it will be expected that they will resist the 
natural tendency of political partisans to treat these questions in an 
actimonious and inflammatory manner, which may undo the work 
of many years in Ireland, produce industrial chaos and national 
paralysis in Great Britain, and lay these islands open to foreign 
attack. A grave responsibility rests on those who refuse assist- 
TA from whatever political quarters it may come, in laying the 

oundation of a truly united Kingdom. 


FABIAN WARE. 
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‘UP, AND BE DOING’ 


Way, in Great Britain at the present ti By 
all classes, high and low, ad ees 1t that People of — 
world in which they are living, moving, ae h B to regard the | 
it really is? Why do they, practically so d os their being ag 
its particularly unpleasant features in this T ba ignor 
From 1860, by which time we had completel be ae th century? 
Mit enciine occurred in the nineteen regained our hold 
our belief that things would go on pleasantl z a Co aie 
_with us, as a country, as they had done for a E eoa 
Manufacturing, mining, and commercial Eo 2 Hie va 
be called the chief occupations of the inhabitants a ae 
a Soman African War with its reckless nike care cat 
a a ae ae ae aa Sate were in no danger at 
wots ae DN ene pe endurance and of money, and we 
an a 3 pee parcels es, to pull through, as we eventually 
eae a o the signs of the times, we have in the 
' leth century been devoting ourselves mainly to making life 
| more agreeable to ourselves at home, straightening certain kinks 
] in our domestic affairs, having animated controversies over the 
4 incidence of taxation, Tariff Reform, the Referendum, and the 
distribution of political power. And there has been pushed wit 
vehemence to the front by leaders of all parties an idea of com 
+s paratively recent birth, labelled with the sonorous title Im- 
Be ‘Perlalism,’ and so vehemently, that anyone who does not express 
ki z and thorough belief in the idea, even if he accepts 1 Eng- 
_ few reservations, is contemptuously sneered at as & siame e 
s, lander,’ although he may be a real good Englander who merely 4 
clines $ allow to Imperialism the almost fetish-worsbiP ae | 
amed for it. After all, the world has not been 2 9a ing life a 
uying and selling, marrying and giving in marriage, BP? aost | 
Pleasantly and without disturbance. But I have a 
‘small and most interesting book, in which is given ® pical 
Bee Eee 2 four-legged being the pon be 
g hite Fang’ as to this world "0 sgh this & 
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experience, he arrived at the uncomfortable and dis- 
conclusion that the dominating principle in it is 
aten’ : and ‘ White Fang ’ is certainly fairly justified 


tion and 
a pointing 
‘Pat or be e i 
jn the deduction. | š 
Among civilised nations and nationalities, however, the ‘ eat- - 


a pe eaten’ theory in this crude form is out of date ; but never- 
theless it appears 1m another guise : “You have got what J want, 
and Í intend to take it from you.’ ‘I have got what you want, 
and J intend to keep it.’ So sooner or later there is an out- 
purst of war to decide the future proprietorship of what is 
coveted by one and possessed by the other; and therefore it 
seems that war, with all its horrors, is one of the inevitable con- 
ditions and accompaniments of national existence in this world. 
Byery nation is bound to do the best for its own future, and to 
strive for it. Mere passive content with the conditions of the 
present is as much out of the question with nations as it is 
with individuals : consequently real lasting friendship between 
nations is impossible, because their needs and aspirations may 
at any moment give rise to opposing interests and the resulting 
antagonism, with its eventual decision by force of arms. Some- 
times, and for considerable periods, the antagonism is avowed 
and is patent to all; sometimes it is latent, and the antagonism 
may, under the pressure of mutual interests, have, for a time, 
to give place even to a temporary strong friendship; but there 
it always is. It is a fact that, in spite of all the centuries of 
efforts of Christianity; in the past, and in spite of all social pro- 
gress, this sad view of life in our world is the true view ; it iS 
a fact that the ‘jostling’ of nations, due to the newly devised 
means of intercommunication, which is so fruitful in constantly 
recurring innumerable conflicts of interests, has become the 
ordinary, the normal rule of life between them ; it is these two 
facts that imperatively need to be brought home to all, classes 
a masses alike, that they may understand our perils as a nation 
“day. 
or this country is quite satisfied with what it has got, 
= =e ants nothing more outside its confines >but, un fortunately 
a ee and our desire for a peaceful life, Germany desires, 
fs ou, 1 a naturally, something which we have got, and which it 
Stone au question for us to part with, or even allow her to 
oppose. nus, because our respective interests are diametrically 
either à And never will Germany give up the struggle for w 
ave le diplomacy or force of arms, or both, until she shal 
tt from practical experience, practical trial, that her 
re beyond the reach of attainment, that her efforts 
h the further cost of money and blood. 
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Germany is now the greatest War Power in E 
What Germany is now striving after is to become eee on lang 
on the seas of the world. ‘his she has a perfect neh Pove 
if she can; but were she to become supens a nt to becom 
_ asa Sea Power we, as a nation, should by degre 
of existence, for on her would depend even TE x Windle 
might receive. To this end she is now devoting he foo 
money, and is strenuously using her factories to bat ee he 
a huge war-fleet. Our compelled reply is to keep bone 
being a war-fleet even more huge than hers, oe 
From the moral and ethical points of view this determined 
race for the production of implements for the destruction , 
human life is simply sickening. A singularly apt pictorial re i 
sentation of our world of to-day was by chance given in fe 
Daily Graphic of the 18th of last September. The illustration on 
the front page shows ‘ The first 13.5 gun being hoisted by the 
new floating crane into H.M.S8.Thunderer at Dagenham yester- 
day.’ At page 5 is another illustration of which the description 
„runs as follows : ‘It is reported that on her recent trials the new 
Dreadnought cruiser Moltke, 23,000 tons, built at Hambur, 
developed the great speed of 29} knots an hour. If this is so, 
then the Moltke is the fastest warship afloat.’ What is being ex- 
pounded by divines from their pulpits just now as to life and its 
meaning I do not know, but, conceal the fact as they may, the 
devil seems to have the upper hand for the present. 
| In any conflict between ourselves and Germany she has an 
| enormous defensive advantage over us ; for she presents to us i 
attack one target only, her fleet. Her country is unassailable by 
us; it is safe in the interior of the Continent, for the ae 
of sea frontage directly assailable is too insignificant to ae A 
| into consideration, and her land forces are so enormous e i 
Power that has not similarly large forces could make ve ie ” 
very slightest impression. On the other hand, to Germ 
the attack we offer two targets—our fleet, and our- 
well. No country in Europe has such a length of op “ll points 
¿in comparison with area, or one so liable to attack from 
| of the compass as our own, or is so thickly spread wit p she 2% 
important centres. Thus there are two lines by ve | 
_ endeavour to force from us the sea power that ee thea 
_ deny to her: the direct way, defeating our fleet a nour Oe 
ect way, getting such a grip, such a hold of e she pay i 
land, even for a short time only, that on our Te is yet i 
tate terms impossible to refuse, though Our | cisi 
ount at sea. 
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Bains only,. that of sea power. Herein lies for us the peril 
i to-day: Further, we Britishers do not appear to understand 
ie ultimate object and aim of Germany's desires; we misread 
if, Itis not the acquirement of territory, the mere capture of 
the piece of the earth called Great Britain ; it is the crushing, as, 
a nation, of us, the dwellers in the land. The individual inhabi- 
tants, whether those of the classes or the masses, whether pro- 
fessional men or unprofessional well-to-do idlers, whether miners, 
operatives, taxi-cab drivers, Stock Exchange habitués, bankers, 
dock-labourers , tradesmen, clerks, school-teachers, or crossing- 
sweepers, do not realise that they themselves are the objects to 
be crushed. The term ‘nation’ is not a mere abstract idea; but 
the huge multitude of Britishers seem to think of the ‘nation ’ 
as something outside themselves, and to forget altogether that 
they, one and all, are the nation itself. Talk to them of national 
defence, and you will soon find that they regard it not as a 
personal matter ; it is a general matter for others to deal with. 
We are accustomed to speak of a war as between countries, and 
not-between the dwellers and inhabitants of those countries ; 
thus, people have been talking of a war between Germany and 
France—two geographical distinctions—whereas it would be a 
war between the German people and the French people. When 
we talk of a war between England and Germany, we are apt 
to overlook the fact that it would be a war between the people 
of Germany and us, the people of England. 

To assail us Britishers on our own soil she has in her vast 
armed land forces ample resources with which, at all events, to 
try the game. And what she does it will be needful for her to 
do very quickly indeed, regardless of loss of life. Our fleet cannot 
be ners there; and everywhere in superior strength at the same 
tH tho history of all former wars, however successful in 
xe, will be found a partial defeat of the eventual victors 
defeat retrieved during the further course of the 
aaa it now in this twentieth century one such local defeat 
wa na h.Sea or in the Channel, and the aperture eflected 
call $ ` open but a few hours, then in through it on to British 
ilie : ca be poured German legion after German legion, a 
“Wee ae come to stay. The Navy may speedily a he 
a a the destroyer is already at work inside the enc gnure, 
readers ig rack and ruin, high and low, to force you, ie 
helpless come to terms; our strong fleets outside will be but 
l Meee of the fray. yee aah 
ert St in our home land deferice <husBeen ap ped by 
“surance that our Navy*is amply sufficient.to e 
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unfortunately their reasonings and conclusions 
— pure theories. For the next nay: are thenay tne 
only—pure t naval encounter COrcticg) 
makes default ; there is none on which to go, De t experi 
connected with naval war is new or greatly mod 
torpedoes, torpedo destroyers, submarines, 
“noughts, wireless telegraphy and bomb-dropping aeron| 
working or attempting to work in unison and acidan A 
settled plan against each other. Everything doubtless O Some "7 
worked out in theory, but whether experience will wasn k 
theories neither Admiral Lord Fisher nor Admiral WA 5 the | ; 
other naval expert living can possibly tell. Every naval officer any 
frankly admit that the first naval battle of the future vi | 
for both foes a leap into pitchy darkness. And just now E 
the dwellers in Great Britain, judging by our conduct, are willing 
to leave the invasion by Germany’s land forces to the chance of | 
` the results of the leap. ae 
The prominence given to naval and military matters cop. | 
nected with what is termed ‘Imperial Defence” has ‘alos had ` 
an influence, distracting our attention from the far more = apor- | 
- tant, the vital matter—the defence of the Empire’s heart, this 
island, and of us, its inhabitar’s. It is, of course, right and- 
proper to do all w2 can to ai? our outlying connections to attain : 
a degree of defensive pow’ sufficient for them to hold their own | 
against hostile attacks, until some of our naval forces can come į 
. to their aid. It must be remembered, however, that peo 
speaking of them we may use the possessive pronoun our, or 
as an old man may talk of another man forty or fifty SB on 
age as ‘my’ son, yet we have no more real authority A ptless ig 
than the old man has over his son. They, like the son, te Tiens 
retain for us a certain amount of regard, but as to °°% gey | 
| for obedience’ sake, such 18 is due froin a child to Pee tto. 
will have none of it. Eo wever, at present all par 5 nS (unit. 
their interest to maintain relations as parts g  Aermäygirces: 
And, so long as this is so, they are a drain on our Pecon can get | 
and, so far as our own home «.efence is Cone ate ‘connexions 
nothing from them in return. All that our w put a drop 5 
could furnish us in a Continental war Wou fall into tl s 
a bucket, and the time required for the drop to ™ 7 ould neve 
= discounts enormously even its possible value. i 
s be surprised at finding the Boy Scouts simuat y & ai 
efence asset of great value. om ta 
And as if to distract us, the dwellers bE out 
art and thinking about defending OU a 
got hold of a shibboleth wt eph 
our ears. This shibboleth 18, 
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